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PERU  is  a  country  in  South  America,  situated  between 
3^  30'  and  21°  28'  S.  lat.,  and  between  65°  and  81°  20'  W. 
long.  On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the 
souih  and  south-east  it  borders  on  Bolivia.  The  boundary- 
line  between  these  states,  at  the  most  southern  point  of 
Peru,  is  formed  by  the  small  river  Loa  (21°  2S'  S.  lat.):  it 
follows  the  course  of  this  river  for  several  miles,  when  it 
turns  eastward  till  it  reaches  the  western  edge  of  the  Andes. 
It  follows  this  edofe  northward  to  the  mountain-pass  of 
Gualillas  (17°  50'  S.  lat.),  whence  it  runs  northward  across 
the  plain  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake.  It  traverses  the  lake  in  a  northern  direction, 
which  it  preserves  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  near  15°  S.  lat.  It  follows  this  chain  for 
some  distance,  and  then  runs  along  the  lateral  range  which 
bijinchea  off  in  on  east-north-cast  direction  between  the 
river  Tuche,  an  affluent  of  iho  Beni,  and  some  rivers  which 
are  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Purus.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tuche,  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, runs  along  the  Rio  Beni  to  its  junction  with  the  Gua- 
poi-6,  by  which  the  river  Madera  is  formed.  At  this  point 
roiiunences  the  boundary-line  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 
Tins  line  follows  the  Madera  river  to  9°  30'S.  lat. :  it 
stretches  westward  along  this  parallel  to  the  river  Yavari, 
the  course  of  which  river,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ama- 
zonas,  forms  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Brazil.  The  Amazonas  is  the  boundary  between  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  from  its  junction  with  the  Yavari  to  the  town 
ufS.  Juan  de  Brancamoros,  south  of  which  place  the  river 
Clnnchupe  falls  into  the  Amazonas.  The  Chinchupe  sepa- 
rates both  countries  as  far  as  its  source,  from  which  the 
dividing  line  passes  over  the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Tumbez, 
whirh  falls  into  theGulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  3°  30'  S.  lat. 

The  length  of  this  country  from  south  to  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70°,  is  above  1 150  miles,  but  its  width  varies 
gieatly.  South  of  17°  S.  lat.  it  hardly  exceeds  3U  miles, 
wliilst  near  10°  S.  lat.  it  is  more  than  660  miles  wide.  Its 
area,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  considerably  exceeds 
600,000  square  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
extent  of  France. 

Coast  and  Harbours, — The  coast-line  is  about  1500  miles 
in  length.  In  an  extent  of  1200  miles  this  coast  forms  only 
tiiree  straight  lines,  which  meet  at  obtuse  angles,  and  are  not 
interrupted  by  any  large  bays.  The  most  southern  lino 
runs  south  and  north,  the  central  line  runs  nearly  south- 
east and  north-west,  and  the  northern  line  runs  north- 
north- west.  The  most  northern  and  most  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is  broken  by  bays  and  by  headlands. 

The  southern  coast-line,  which  runs  south  and  north, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21°  28'  S.  lat.)  to 
the  harbour  of  Arica  (18**  28'  S.  lat.),  a  distance  of  210 
indes.  The  whole  of  this  line  consists  of  rocky  cliffs, 
rarely  low,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  feet  high.  In 
a  lew  spots  a  sandy  beach  lies  between  the  cliff's  and  the 
sea.  The  projecting  points  seldom  extend  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,  and  in  no  case  more  than  two.  They  also  form 
right  angles  with  the  coast,  and  as  they  occur  only  at 
distances  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles,  they  afford  no  shelter  to 
vebsels.  A  few  small  rocks  lie  off  the  coast,  but  they  are 
low  and  too  •mall  to  protect  vessels  which  anchor  between 
ihem  and  the  ihorarf.  The  soundings  are  uregular.  Boats 
P.aiNo.  1103. 
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cannot  land  on  these  shores,  as  they  are  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  swell  from  the  Pacific,  forming  a  dangerous  surf, 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  favourable  weather  by  boats. 
Landing  in  most  places  can  only  be  effected  by  balsas.  In  all 
this  extent  of  coast,  fresh  water  can  only  be  got  at  ibree  places, 
the  rivers  Loa  and  Pisagua,  and  at  Arica.  The  water  of  the 
river  Loa  is  extremely  bad.  The  water  of  the  Rio  Pisagua 
is  good,  but  the  river  is  dry  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  water  obtained  from  the  wells  is  bad.  At  Arica  the 
water  is  excellent.  The  only  harbour  is  that  of  Iquique, 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  island,  the  largest  that  occurs 
along  this  coast.  Between  it  and  the  town^is  ^ood  anchorage 
in  eleven  fathoms.  The  harbour  of  Arica,  \vhich  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  coast-line,  is  also  fori^d  by  a  low 
island,  called  Huans,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  there 
is  good  anchorage.  A  mole  runs  out  into  the  sea,  which 
enables  boats  to  lie  quietly  while  loadings  or  discharging. 

From  Arica  (18**  28'  S.  lat.)  to  Point  Carreta  (14"  10'),  a 
distance  of  more  than  460  miles,  the  coast  lies  east-south- 
east and  west-norlh-vtest.  Where  the  cliffs  come  close  to 
the  sea,  they  rise  from  50  to  300  feet  above  it,  and  the  waves 
in  some  places  break  with  great  violence  along  the  shore. 
Even  the  sandy  beach  is  frequently  interrupted  by  low  pro- 
jecting cliffs,  but  the  soundings  are  in  general  regular.  The 
projecting  points  are  usually  too  short  and  too  far  from  one 
another  to  form  safe  anchorages  and  to  break  the  swell  of 
the  sea.  Towards  Point  Carreta  a  few  inlets  occur,  which 
form  good  harbours,  though  even  here  the  landing  in  boats 
is  generally  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable.  Fresh 
water  is  much  more  abundant,  and  may  be  got  in  several 
places.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs,  after  leaving  Arica, 
is  that  of  Islay,  the  port  of  Arequipa.  Cove  Mullendo  for- 
merly served  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  so  changed,  that 
at  present  it  only  admits  boats,  or  very  small  coasting  ves- 
sels. Port  Islay  is  formed  by  a  few  straggling  islands 
which  lie  off  Point  Islay,  and  is  capable  of  coniaming  twenty 
or  twenty-five  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  the 
landing  extremely  difficult,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon  it  is 
sometimes  impracticable  for  several  days.  Point  Lomas, 
the  port  of  Acari,  lies  farther  west,  and  is  an  open  roadstead, 
but  it  has  good  anchorage  in  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms, 
and  tolerable-  landing.  Some  distance  farther  west  there 
are  two  good  harbours,  S.  Juan  and  S.  Nicolas,  with  excel 
lent  anchorage  and  tolerable  landing;  but  the  country  about 
them  is  sterile  and  uninhabited.  Farther  west  is  thtt  Bay 
of  Independencia,  which  lies  between  Cape  Quemada  and 
Cape  Carreta,  and  is  protected  towards  the  sea  by  two  islands, 
Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Vieja,  of  which  the  latter  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  It  extends  15  miles  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  is  about  3^  miles  broad.  There  is  an- 
chorage in  all  parts  of  this  spacious  bay,  the  bottom  being 
quite  reu:ular  in  about  20  fathoms.  It  may  be  entered  from 
the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Senate,  between  the  island  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  Cape  Quemada,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  or  by  the  wide  opening  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, which  is  called  Dardo,  and  is  five  miles  across  be- 
tween the  island  of  Vieja  and  Cape  Carreta.  As  the  country^ 
surrounding  this  bay  is  very  thmly  inhabited,  it  is  rarely* 
visited  by  vessels. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Carreta  (14''  lo'  S.  lat.)  to  the  road 
stead  of  Lambayequo  (6^  46'  S.  latj,  a  distance  of  about 
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5S9  raOes*  niDS  north-north-west,  and  exhibits  a  much 
greater  portion  of  low  sandy  beach  than  is  found  farther 
south.  A  high  ground  invariably  appears  at  the  back  of  the 
low  shore,  in  some  places  rising  with  a  steep  and  in  others 
with  a  gentle  declivity.  In  a  few  places  the  high  ground 
is  six  mdes  from  the  sea.  Where  the  coast  is  high  the  rocks 
are  frequently  low,  but  in  several  places  they  rise  to  100  or 
3u0  feeu  The  nrojecting  headlands  are  not  numerous,  and 
beiiiz  short,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  they  do  not 
alibfd  safe  anchorage.  Towards  the  south-eastern  extremity 
are  some  idlands,  and  between  7**  and  10°  S/  lat.  some  inlets 
which  are  larger  than  commonly  occur  on  this  part  of 
Peru,  and  go^  anchorage  is  found  in  them.  The  most 
southern  of  these  harbours  is  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  which 
is  between  the  mainland  and  a  row  of  islands  extend- 
ing along  the  coast.  The  most  southern  of  these  islands, 
tliat  of  Gal  Ian,  is  2}  miles  long,  I  mile  wide,  and  of  con- 
siderablp  elevation.  North  of  it  are  the  Ballista  Islands, 
and  north  of  them  the  Chinca  Islands,  both  clusters  of  low 
rocLs.  The  sea  about  these  islands  is  deep,  and  the  Bay  of 
Pisco  may  be  entered  safely  by  all  the  passages  thus 
formed.  The  most  southern  passage,  which  is  between  the 
i»Und  of  Gallan  and  Point  Paracca,  is  generally  used;  it  is 
calle<l  the  Boqucron  of  Pisco.  Within  the  bay  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  12  fathoms.  This  bay  is  much  visited  by  ves- 
sels, as  the  surrounding  country  is  rather  fertile,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  town  of  Pisco  is  considerable. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Cerro  Azul  there  is  only  an  open 
roadstead,  with  bad  anchorage,  and  a  heavy  surf  constantly 
breaking  on  the  shore.    The  bay  of  Callao  is  between  the 
eoast  and  the  island  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  four  miles  and 
a  half  lung  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  a  mile  wide: 
its  highest  part  is  IOjO  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  bay, 
which  is  extensive  and  commodious,  has  good  anchorage; 
it  is  Usually  entered  from  the  north  round  Cape  Lorenzo, 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  it  may  also  be  en- 
tered  by  the  Boqueron,  a  strait  between  Cape  Callao  and 
the  southern  exlremitv  of  the  island.     Salinas  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Sal  in  Is  Head,  which  extends  five  miles  into  the 
sea  from  south  to  north,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  affords 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  seldom  visited.    The  bay  of  Sap£, 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Thomas,  is  small,  but  as  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  a  fertile  district,  it  is  much  visited  by  coasters.     The 
fiort  of  Guarmey,  north  of  Point  Legarto,  is  aUo  small,  but 
t  contains  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a  half  to  ten 
fathoms,  on  a  fine  sandy  bottom.     Firewood  is  abundant  in 
the  nei|{libourhood,  and  is  exported.     Between  9^  and  10° 
8  lat.  there  are  four  comparatively  good  harbours,  Casma, 
Sanianco,  or   Huambacho,  Feirol,   and   Santa.     That  of 
Sdmanco  is  the  largest  port  nurth  of  Callao,  being  six  miles 
long  frum  south-east  to  north-west,  and  four  miles  wide. 
The  entrance  is  two  miles  wide.     Port  Ferrol  is  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  entirely  free  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.     Both 
harbours  are  much  visited  by  coasters,  as  the  adjacent 
country  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     There  is  no  harbour 
farther  north.     Opposite  the  towns  of  TruxiUo  and  Lam- 
bayeque  there  are  only  open  roadsteads  with  bad  anchorage. 
North  of  the  roadalead  of  Lambuyeque,  and  between  it 
and  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  a  huge  promontory  runs  out  into 
the  sea.     At   its  base,   between  Lamba)eque  and  Point 
Malpelo  (3"*  30'  S.  laL)  it  is  220  miles  wide,  and  its  cuast- 
line  exceeds  300  miles.     Between  Point  Aguja  and  Cape 
Blanco,  the  most  protecting  part  of  this  prouuntory,  the 
shotes  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  ri>e  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  but  near  the  roadstead  of  Lambayeque  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaauil  the  shores  are  sandy  and  partially  covered 
with  brushwood.     In  this  part  there  are  two  indentations, 
which  form  two  tolerably  deep  but  open  bays.  The  southern 
is  the  Bay  of  Secbura,  which  is  six  miles  deep,  and  at  its 
entrance,  between  Cape  Pisura  and  the  Little  Lobos  Uland 
of  Payta.  12  miles  wide.     It  is  0|ien  to  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  ia  only  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  balsas.    The  Bay  of 
Payta.  which  is  farther  north,  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is  more 
visited  by  foreign  vessels   than  any  other  harbour  except 
Callao. 

As  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  Pacific 
renders  landing  with  boau  always  dangerous,  and  often 
jnu)AicticabIe,  balsas  are  used  along  this  coast.  These  balsas 
differ  ill  materials  and  form  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
•oast.  Ill  Chile  and  the  southern  coast  of  Peru  the  balsa  is 
•  kind  of  sea-balloon,  consisting  of  seal-skins  made  air> 
tight,  and  inflatwl  lik«  a  bladder :  thejr  u«  lo  light  that  they 


float  over  the  heaviest  surf  without  danger.  Two  of  these 
bladders  are  fastened  together,  and  a  sort  of  platform  made 
of  cane  is  fixed  on  theni.  These  balsas  hold  from  two  to 
three  persons.  The  balsa  of  the  northern  coast  of  Peru  is  a 
raft  consisting  of  nine  logs  of  the  cabbage-palm  secured 
together  by  lashings,  with  a  platform  raised  about  two  feet, 
on  which  the  goods  are  placed.  They  are  employed  for 
coasting  along  the  shore,  and  have  a  lug  sail,  which  is  most 
used  in  landing.  The  wind  being  along  the  shore  enables 
them  to  run  through  the  surf  and  on  the  beach  witli  ease 
and  safety.  At  Lambayeque,  where  the  surf  is  very  heavy, 
a  kind  of  balsa  is  used  called  caballito:  it  consists  of 
bundles  of  reeds  fastened  together  and  turned  up  at  the 
bow.  Being  very  light,  it  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
surf  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishermen  who  use  them  jump 
off  and  carry  them  on  their  shoulders  to  their  huts.  It 
seems  that  each  bay  or  road  has  its  peculiar  balsa. 

Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  and  Agricultural  Productions. — 
As  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  mountain-masses  of 
the  Andes  which  lie  between  1  d**  and  t'*  S.  lat.,  together 
with  the  countries  on  both  declivities  of  the  chain,  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  different  regions.  The  country 
between  the  chain  and  the  Pacific  is  called  Los  Valles,  and 
that  included  between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes,  Mon- 
taiia.  The  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  and 
the  plains  contiguous  to  it  are  not  designated  by  a  necu- 
liar  denomination;  they  may  be  conveniently  called  tiio 
Easteifi  Region. 

I.  The  country  between  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific  varies  in  width  from  15  to  50  miles,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  lies 
contiguous  to  the  range,  on  i^n  average  between  8000  and 
10,000  feet,  and  from  this  elevation  it  slopes  towards  the  sea 
with  a  very  irregular  surface.  Where  it  approaches  the 
shores  it  is  still  in  many  parU  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  but  in  other  places  it  is  less  than  5u0  feet. 
This  irregularly  inclined  plain  is  furrowed  by  a  number  of 
depressions  running  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea  with  a  rapid 
slope.  As  the  adjacent  high  lands  frequently  rise  1000  /eet 
above  them,  these  depressions  are  appropriately  called  Los 
Voiles,  or  the  Vales.  They  are  traversed  by  rivers,  many 
of  which  ar«  dry  during  nine  mcmths  in  the  year,  and  only  a 
few  preserve  a  running  stream  all  the  year  round.  As  it 
never  rains  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  region,  vegetation 
and  agriculture  do  not  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation. 
The  narrow  strips  along  the  rivers  are  cultivated  in  propor- 
tiun  to  the  supply  of  water.  Though  the  upper  course  ot 
the  rivers  is  extremely  rapid,  few  of  them  enter  the  sea,  but 
are  either  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  or  filter  through  the  sand 
which  is  invariably  found  near  their  mouth.  The  uplands 
which  separate  the  valleys  from  one  another  are  covered 
with  a  fine  loose  sand,  through  which  in  many  parts  the 
rocks  protrude,  either  in  the  form  of  isolated  mountains,  or 
more  freauentlv  in  ridges  several  miles  long.  These  uplands 
are  complete  deaerts ;  neither  beasts,  birds,  nor  reptiles  are 
ever  seen  on  tl  jm,  and  they  do  not  produce  a  single  blade 
of  vegetation.  No  stranger  can  travel  from  one  vale  to  an- 
other without  a  guide,  the  sand  being  so  loose  that  it  \» 
raised  into  clouds  by  the  wind,  and  thus  all  traces  of  a  path 
are  obliterated.  On  account  of  the  great  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  these  uplands  in  the  day-time,  and  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  the  wind  then  raises,  they  are  usually  tra- 
versed by  night,  and  the  guides  regulate  their  course  by  the 
stars,  or  the  light  breeze  which  always  blows  from  the 
south.  The  vales  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  from  south-south-east  to  nortb-north-west» 
between  lambayeque  on  the  north  and  Cape  Carreta  on 
I  the  south.  In  this  part  they  are  on  an  average  10  or  12 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  have  abetter  supply  of 
water  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Peru.  Where  the  coast 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  between  Cape  Carreta 
and  Arica,  they  are  less  extensive,  and  from  15  to  20  in  ilea 
distant  from  each  other.  Fat ther  south  they  are  very  narrow, 
and  occur  at  greater  intervals.  In  the  most  northern  dis- 
trict the  vales  are  more  extensive,  and  contain  considerable 
portions  of  cultivated  ground,  but  they  are  at  great  dis- 
tances from  one  another.  Between  Lambayeque  and  S4>» 
chura  the  desert  is  90  miles  across. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  very  mate* 
rially  influences  the  climate  of  countries,  but  the  Paciflo 
affects  the  climata  of  thia  region  in  a  very  extraordinary 
way»  of  whieh  no  iAtiifacto^  explanation  Int  been  offered. 
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the  western  Andes,  and  may  be  considered  as  united  to 
them  by  the  elevated  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  is  situated 
between  1 1**  10'  and  lO"*  30'  S.  lat  At  the  northern  side  of 
this  table- land  both  chains  again  divide,  and  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  T  S.  lat.,  where  the  eastern  chain  inclines 
to  the  east  of  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amasonas,  at  the  famous  Pongo  de  Manseriehe. 
Where  both  ranges  run  parallel,  they  are  hardly  more  than 
50  miles  distant  from  each  other,  but  near  d**  S.  lat.  they 
are  120  miles  apart  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
chain  tliere  are  a  few  snowy  peaks,  as  the  Paramo  de  Cara- 
calla  (neaf  1^  S.  lat.)  and  the  Paramo  de  Piscoyana  (south 
of5°S.  lat). 

The  countrv  included  by  these  two  ranges  contains  four 
ret^ions.  which  differ  materially  in  climate  and  productions. 
They  may  be  called  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Jauja,  the  tableland  of  Pasco,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Maranon. 

The  tabie-land  of  Cuzco  extends  from  the  mountains  of 
Vilcanota,  its  southern  boundary,  to  about  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  or 
more  than  160  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  being 
traversed  by  several  ridges  of  broad-backed  hills  rising  with 
a  tolerably  steep  ascent  and  running  from  the  south,  where 
they  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota,  towards 
the  north-north-west,  parallel  to  thegreatchainsofthe  Andes, 
which  enclose  this  refirion.  The  valleys  between  these  ridges 
are  usually  several  miles  wide,  but  their  surface  is  diversified 
by  low  eminences.  The  whole  region  declines  towards  the 
north.  The  town  of  Cuzco  (13°  31'  S.lat)  is  11,380  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
districts  south  and  west  of  that  place  are  more  elevated. 
But  the  rapid  eourse  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
northward,  shows  that  this  plain  lowers  rapidly  towards  the 
north ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mantaro  it  probably  does 
not  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tli*s  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  agricultural  products.  In  the  most  elevated  districts 
south  and  west  of  Cuzco  the  only  cultivated  grain  is  the 
quinoa  (chenopodium  quinoa).  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero.  [Bolivia,  vol.  v.,  p.  87.]  In  the 
parallel  of  Cuzco  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  but  the  last 
require  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  the  fruits  usually  met  with 
between  the  tropics  do  not  succeed.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys  north  of  13°  S.lat  the  agricultural  products 
Ciinsist  of  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  yucas,  and  plantains. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  cultivated  in  some 
psirts,  but  not  extensively.  The  mountains  which  enclose 
these  valleys  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  but  trees  are 
scarce  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  and  in  some  of  them 
a.e  entirely  wanting.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
climate  of  this  region,  except  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ram  ull  the  year  round.  In  the  valley  of  Paucariambo  rain 
fails  300  days  in  the  year. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Rio  Jauja  extends  from  the  table-land 
of  Pasco  on  the  north,  about  100  miles  southwards,  between 
biith  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  widest  part  may  be 
about  thirty  miles  a -ross.  Its  descent  from  the  table  land 
is  very  rapid.  At  its  southern  extremity,  near  12°  3o',  it  is 
piubably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
this  valley  is  the  most  populous  district  of  Peru,  and  con- 
tain^  several  comparatively  large 'towns,  our  information 
^^peciing  its  dimate  and  productions  is  very  scanty,  none 
of  ihu  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  Peru  having  di- 
rected their  steps  to  this  region.  We  only  know  that  the 
northern  districts  produce  abundance  of  wheat  Indian  corn, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  that  in  the  southern,  yucas, 
plantains,  and  mandiocca  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  tuble-land of  PiiscoYiWi  lately  been  more  visited  by  tra- 
vellers than  any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  Peru,  the  Andes 
here  being  crossed  by  one  ascent  and  one  descent.  The 
ascent  from  the  Paciflc  is  near  the  high  summit  called  La 
Viuda,  about  11*  lo'  8.  lat  and  76**  30' W.  long.,  and  the 
descent  is  north  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  near  10*  30'  S.  lat  and 
75°  40'  W.  long.  The  width  of  the  table-land  from  south- west 
to  north-east  is  about  60  mdea,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  which  rise  from  500  to  1000  feetabove  it.  Its  leiigth 
cannot  bo  determined,  as  the  mountaitvNnasses  are  broken, 
towards  the  north-west  and  south-east  by  numerous  river- 
courses,  and  do  not  constitute  a  determinate  boundary,  but 
sink  imperceptibly  lower.  It  is  the  highest  of  the  table- 
lands enclosed  within  the  Andes,  the  level  parts  being 


14,000  feet  aoove  the  sea-level.  As  the  snow-line  in  this 
part  of  the  Andes  .seems  to  occur  about  15,600  feet  abore 
the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  table-land  is  only  1500  feet  below 
it  which  renders  the  climate  so  cold  that  it  would  have  re- 
mained uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  which 
have  attracted  a  numerous  population.  Tlie  mean  annual 
temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  40*,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  Trondbiem  in  Norway,  but  the  climate  is  miuh 
more  disagreeable,  as  nearly  all  the  year  round  it  resembles 
that  of  the  month  of  April  at  Trondbiem.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  from  May  to  November,  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  at  sun-rise  all  the  country  is  covered  with  hoar- 
frost, at  which  time  the  thermometer  indicates  32**.  At 
nine  o'clock  it  rises  4®  or  5",  and  in  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  is  experienced.  But  the  sky, 
which  is  serene  in  the  night-time,  is  soon  covered  with 
fogs  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind.  This  is  followed 
by  a  fall  of  snow  mixed  with  hail.  This  state  of  the 
weather  sometimes  continues  for  several  hours;  hut  at  other 
times  some  fine  intervals  occur.  In  the  afternoon,  storms 
are  frequently  experienced,  accompanied  by  frightful  thun- 
der and  hail,  which  sometimes  cause  great  loss  of  property 
and  life.  In  April,  two  or  three  weeks  generally  pass  with- 
out storms  and  night-frosts.  In  the  winter,  from  November 
to  March,  the  weather  is  much  worse,  as  the  snow-storms 
then  last  for  weeks  together.  Even  when  the  sky  is 
serene  and  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  the  sun  looks  as  if  it 
were  eclipsed.  The  table-land  is  a  plain  divided  into 
a  considerable  number  of  smaller  plains  by  ridges  of. 
low  hills  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  base, 
The  surface  of  the  level  parts  consists  partly  of  bare 
rocks  or  sand.  The  sand  is  partly  covered  with  peat  or  by 
swamps,  intersected  with  grassy  tracts,  which  seiTc  as 
pasture -ground  for  the  llamas,  which  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  ore  from  the 
mines  to  the  smel ting-places.  A  great  number  of  lakes  are 
dispersed  over  the  plain.  They  are  very  deep,  and  are  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  the  lake  of  Llauricocha, 
the  source  of  the  Maranon,  which  is  considered  as  tlio 
principal  branch  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the  southern  district 
IS  the  lake  of  Chinchaycocha,  of  large  dimensions,  from 
which  a  river  issues  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Jauja,  and  consequently  one  of  the  greatest  affluents  of  tho 
Rio  Ucayale.  Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  is 
the  lake  of  Quiluacocha,  whence  the  Rio  Huallaga,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazonas,  issues.  Nothing  is  cultivated  on  this 
table-land,  not  even  the  quinoa. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Maranon  extends  from  10**  to  5**  S. 
lat  The  southern  part  is  very  narrow,  the  river  running 
in  a  valley  so  contracted,  that  it  is  merely  a  wide  ravine. 
This  ravine  continues  to  about  8**  S.  lat,  where  it  gradu- 
ally enlarges  to  a  valley  several  miles  wide,  and  more 
than  200  miles  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  valley  is 
probably  not  much  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  it  lowers  very  gradually ;  at  its  northern  extremity,  at 
tho  Pongaof  Rentema,  it  is  only  1250  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  north  of  7**  S.  lat,  is  mony 
miles  wide,  but  not  a  level,  as  several  offsets  from  both 
chains  of  tho  Andes  advance  some  miles  into  it  and  in 
several  places  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  This 
valley  is  by  far  the  hottest  portion  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  the  vegetation  in  the  lower  parts  does  not 
diHer  from  that  of  other  tropical  countries.  Wheat  is  only 
grown  on  the  declivities  of  some  adjacent  mountains.  In- 
dian corn,  mandioca,  plantains,  and  yucas  are  most  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  mhabitants,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco  for  exportation.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  climate  of  this  valley  except  that  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  rains.  Thougb 
hardly  less  populous  than  the  vale  of  the  Jauja,  it  has  been 
little  visited  by  modern  travellers. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  region  of 
the  tropical  productions  does  not  ascend  more  than  2UU0 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  probably  owing  to 
the  abundant  rains  which  fall  on  the  latter.  The  cultivated 
grains  of  this  region  are  rice  and  Indian  com,  and  the  other 
products  are  plantains,  bananas,  mandioca,  yams,  camotes, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  principal  fruits  are  grapei,  anon  as, 
pine-apples,  papaws  (rarica),  and  cherimoyers.  Above  this 
region  is  that  of  the  European  cerealia,  which  towards  the 
PaciGo  reaches  to  10,000  feet,  snd  in  the  valleys' to  12,000 
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iA  %  «*nI»  t%)WT  ft«  »or»  th%n  350  milat  to  the  Pongo  of 
lUniMMk.  Mi4  in  thtt  tmllty  its  oourM  is  rather  gentle,  m 
;ii  4oMo<»^d»  %^;  h  fKim  about  3000  to  l:23i  feet.  It  is  navi* 
pirfsl  h\  iMkbis  aivl  cmno^Mu  NcarTomependa  is  the  Pongo 
t*i  Rcnu^mft,  a  ra)v4.  Prom  this  place  the  river  turns  to 
thr  iK^i  ih^«»l,  ami  after  flowing  about  70  miles  in  that  di* 
r^«nMn«  ;t  turns  to  the  east;  after  a  course  of  70  miles 
s»ore  It  ^cm^ihU  into  the  plains  by  the  Pongo  de  Manse- 
rK^.'w  a  ra.  N(i  ab^ut  nex'en  miles  in  length.  Between  the 
l\^r.,^.Y«  oi  K^nlema  and  Mansoriche  the  river  runs  between 
U  r.\  rociiK  whK'h  aometiroes  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet, 
anU  *)cx>«  junk  Mow  40  feet  It  is  toll  of  eddies  and  rapids, 
and  <«ii  (\)^)v  be  navigated  by  balsas.  At  the  foot  of  the 
P.^co  do  Mansenche  is  the  town  of  Boija  (in  Ecuador), 
6\\ni  viuch  place  the  river  is  navigable  tor  vessels  drawing 
ivH  moiv  than  seven  foot.  After  its  union  with  the  H Ital- 
ians an<i  Ucayali  its  depth  is  so  much  increased  that  it  is 
luxicaMo  for  the  largest  vessels. 

1*^0  Huallaga,  wiiich  joins  the  Maranon  near  5^  S.  lat. 
and  7t*^  \V.  lon^;,  rises  in  the  lake  of  Quiluacocha,  which 
IN  al>o  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  south-east  of  the  lake  of 
Lbuncocha.  It  runs  more  than  500  miles.  The  southern 
half  of  Its  course  is  north*north<west,  and  the  northern 
half  north*iH>rth>easU  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  full 
s>t  rapids,  which  however  msy  be  descended,  though  not 
asi^iuled.  These  rapids  cease  at  Juan  del  Rio,  south  of  9^ 
&  laL ;  and  the  river,  though  rapid,  affords  an  easy  navi- 
gation as  far  north  as  8**  S.  lat.,  where  several  rapids  again 
occur.  There  are  no  rapids  between  7°  30'  and  6^  40'  S.  lat. 
Farther  north  occur  the  last  rapids,  which  render  the  river 
nearly  unnavi^able  for  about  30  miles.  North  of  6^  20' 
S.  lat,  the  Huallasta  flows  through  a  level  marshy  plain  to 
its  junction  with  the  Maranon,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  siie. 

Tite  Ucajali  brings  to  the  Amasonas  the  drainage  of  the 
mountain-region  sitiiated  between  1  l^and  16°  S.  lat.  This 
large  river  is  formed  bv  thejunction  of  the  rivers  Urubamba 
and  Tambo,  which  takes  place  near  9°  S.  lat.  The  Uru- 
bamba is  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  rivers  Paucartamba 
and  Quilabamba,  which  drain  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
table- land  of  Cuico,  and  running  north,  meet  near  1 1^  30' 
S.  lat.  These  rivers  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigable,  but  the 
Uiubamba  is  stated  to  be  navigated  by  the  natives.  The 
Rio  Tambo  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Apu- 
nroao  and  Mantaro.  The  Apurimae,  which  drains  the 
western  ))ortion  of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco^  unites  with  the 
Mantaro,  which  drains  the  valley  of  the  Jauja,  and  in  its 
up)H^r  part  is  called  Rio  J aiija.  [Apxtrimac.]  Thesexivers 
do  not  appear  to  be  navignble.  The  Tambo,  which  is  formed 
by  tlieir  union,  is  nrobably  navigable,  but  it  flows  through 
a  country  in  which  no  European  settlements  have  been 
foruicd.  Not  far  below  the  place  where  the  Urubamba 
and  Tambo  by  their  union  have  formed  the  Ucayali,  is  a 
gi^at  rapid  or  cataract  called  Vuelta  del  Diablo.  From 
this  place  downwaid  the  river  runs  above  500  miles,  first 
i)ttrih-nortli->»\nit,  and  afterwards  north-north-east,  and  no 
ini|>(*dimeiit  to  navigation  occurs  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
It  IS  nuN  ifi^iblo  for  large  vessels.  Among  its  chief  tribu- 
taries is  the  Rio  Parhitea.  This  river  originates  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  tho  upper 
\ ale  of  the  HualUi^^a  on  the  east  near  10^  S.  lat.,  and  runs 
(Iri^t  ca^t  and  then  north,  ftilling  into  the  Ucayali  near  8^  30'. 
A*  luvirly  the  whole  course  is  uee  (torn  impediments  to  na- 
vigatuin,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
channel  for  the  e\fx>rtation  of  tho  produce  of  the  eastern 
di«trict!i  of  Peru,  m  preference  to  the  Huallaga,  the  course 
of  winch  is  interrupted  by  many  ranids  and  cataracts;  but 
as  tho  l>anks  of  the  Pachitea  are  innabited  by  native  tribes 
uho  are  in  a  slate  of  contmual  enmity  with  the  whites,  it 
h:it  lH«en  found  impossible  to  establish  a  regular  navigation 
on  It. 

/Viv/i.,«iion#. — The  trees  and  plants  which  are  objects  of 
eulinntion  havv  been  already  enumerated.  The  forests. 
With  which  the  mountam- region  and  the  eastern  country 
aiT  covere<t  supply  several  articles  for  commerce  and  for 
domestic  UMS  such  aa  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  caout- 
chooo,  and  sc\*eral  kinds  of  resins  and  gum ;  also  various 
biukt  and  \I\hhU,  ummI  a%  dyes,  auch  as  Rraiil-wood,  log> 
>K>ta«l.  m<iho^*an\  bnrk,  and  annoittK  Tlie  indi^oplant  grog's 
H'OMun<MuslK  Jc«iuiis'  U»rk  is  mot  with  in  several  places 
on  ihc  Ktt^icin  Ando«,  There  are  various  kindn  oi  lofty 
iitH«!s  UMMul  as  timber  or  Tvr  cabinet-work,  as  mahogany 
and  cetlar. 


Domestie  animals  are  far  from  being  abundant  in  Lo« 
Valles,  on  account  of  the  want  of  pasture.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  horses,  and  still  better  of  mules,  which  are  used  for 
the  transp<^  of  merchandise.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Pasco,  arid  in  other  mining  districts,  llamas  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  A  llama  carries  about  130  pounds,  or  half 
the  load  of  a  mule.  Cattle  are  abundant  in  the  mouniain- 
regioii,  where  the  declivities  supply  extensive  pasture* 
grounds ;  and  in  some  places  sheep  abound,  especially  where 
the  situation  is  too  cold  for  cattle. 

Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  South  America 
are  found  in  Peru,  as  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  the  spectacled 
bear,  sloths,  armadillos,  ant-eaters,  guanacoes,  and  vicunas. 
Several  species  of  monkeys  occur  in  the  eastern  region, 
where  they  are  used  for  food  and  dried  for  preservation. 
The  condor  inhabits  the  mpst  elevated  parta  of  the  Andes. 
Parrots,  parroqueta,  and  macaws  are  numerous  in  the  woods 
on  the  mountains.  Whales  and  seals  abound  along  the 
coast,  and  this  branch  of  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
vessels  from  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Fisli 
are  plentiful  in  the  large  rivers  of  the  eastern  region,  where 
they  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  toge> 
ther  with  the  manatee  and  turtles.  The  manatee  occurs 
only  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Huallaga« 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  is  an  ariicle  of 
export  under  the  name  of  manteca.  AUigatora  are  numerous 
in  these  rivers,  and  they  are  often  thirty  feet  long. 

Peru  is  noted  for  its  wealth  in  silver  and  gold.  The  num- 
ber of  mines  which  have  been  worked  is  above  a  thousand ; 
but  most  of  them  are  exhausted,  or  at  least  abandoned. 
Among  those  which  are  still  worked,  the  mines  of  Pasco 
are  the  richest.  Formerly  the  annual  produce  of  these 
mines  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  1,600,000/. ; 
but  at  present  it  probably  falls  short  of  half  that  sura. 
There  are  quicksilver- mines  near  Huancabelica,  which  were 
formerly  very  rich:  we  do  not  know  in  what  state  they  are 
now.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone  are  found  in  several 
places.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Pacific,  south  of  Arequipa,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  e\< 
ported  by  English  vessels.  It  is  not  a  nitrate  of  potash, 
but  of  soda.  Salt  is  collected  on  the  coast  north  of  Callao. 
at  Point  Salinas,  and  in  Sechura  Bay,  where  there  are  Sa- 
linas, or  aalt-ponds.  Nearly  all  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes  above 
the  line  to  which  cultivation  extends,  a  circumstance  whu  h 
renders  the  working  of  these  mines  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Inhabiiants.'-^'So  census  having  been  taken,  the  popula- 
tion is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,800,000,  composed  of  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  Peruvian  Indians,  and  a  mixed 
race.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  region  is  in  posses- 
sion of  independent  tribes,  and  only  those  natives  who 
inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga  have  been  converted  and 
subjected  to  the  government  of  the  whites.  The  number  of 
Creoles  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  250,000,  and  that  of 
the  Peruvian  Indians  to  near  1,0U0,U00;  the  remainder 
are  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Indian 
women. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  inhabit  the  Valles  and  the  Mon  tana, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  native  tribes.  They  speak  the 
Quichua  language,  which  is  generally  called  the  language  of 
the  Incas,  and  which  is  used  by  all  the  natives  of  South 
America,  from  Quito  near  the  equator,  to  Tucuman  in  La 
Plata,  27^  S.  lat.  The  Peruvian  Indians  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  am\al 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
ruins  of  extensive  buildings,  the  remains  of  the  great  artifi- 
cial road  which  leads  through  the  Montana  from  Quito  to 
Cusco,  and  thence  southward  over  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that  they  irrigai  ed 
the  low  tracts  in  the  vales  by  making  cuts  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  small  rivers  over  the  fields,  and  by  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  thevrater  was  dtstributeo.  It  may 
be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 

3uest,  inasmuch  as  they  acquired  iron  implements  and 
oroestie  animals  to  assist  them  in  their  agricultural  labour ; 
but  they  have  not  been  benefited  in  any  othfr  respect. 
These  Indians  apply  themselves  particularly  to  agriculture, 
and  there  are  numerous  villages,  and  even  small  towns,  the 
whole  population  of  which  now  consists  of  Peruvi.ir.s. 
Thev  also  work  in  the  mines  and  manufacture  difierent 
kinds  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.  Thc>e  kinds  of  manu- 
fkcluree  exisltd  belbre  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards*  and 
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€%/a^a.  f«:i    ufct.    Tijt;  iivuM^  ar^  i>v,  and  Mime  fasv«  '  iiumerous  in  lii»  eoiuttrr,  and  in  mom  piaaaB  minB  uf  * :  • 

»Us  *  i;.«iMrc.  »iuuus>  :  out  ii^e  »uuun»  an;  merei^  acuUec-  tient  buiidiugib  occur.    The  buuttusm  dislTicto  conxiim   -  'i* 

Ij.'    y  ujjc  cOiUi|!<ft.     A»  lu*:  »u:ruuudiD^  CMUUin' to  defr-  tetifiiTe   pa^ture-groundb :    those    situated  m    tbe    nuj'..f 

ti....<    u!    Ueeb.   i.   »   It/fkuUiiUr  tiiat  cua.   abounds  in  the  produce  wiieat  and  the  otlier  ceiealia of  £uTa{x:,«'iti) In:. ^ 

ue.iriJt^ju;!!^^'.    Il  tLtc  u.'H^M*  \iut  uf  tue  Kiu  Huullaga.  coru  io  abundance,  and  ilie  kuuthtru  ha^x*  exkeuuv*-  7  .^  .- 

ii  >: ; u-«si»:  ^  i'aMA^  <^  iu^  luwu  ui  Huanaou.  vitti  yuoi)  in-  ,  lations  of  itupir  and  other   inlertropical  planu.     Ii.    u>i 

iiaU.idfr^.  iftii»<:t.  u»«»  lU  pru»ptHiu  ttf  the  cirvuniitauoe  of  Miuthern  di^tricis  are  several  miofib,  but  lev  of  tiuszx  :.-t 

K-  ;^i*«;uiLuca.  pt\/uuoi;  (iiiU.u^  b  read*  bale  at  Pabco.     In  worked.  BeMdeb  ihe  capital,  Cuacu,  or  Cuzco  Xrzcc.*^  iZi-.-.j 

tui  ii>.'i|;uui>urbuv<i  tiicst  aie  ruuib  ul  euiiMderauie  extent,  ib  uo  towu  oi  imporUiuce  in  thib  departmenL    Abaitcai 

It.  lt*<.'  \attr  'A  \Lt  Kiu  Jaujii  tb  tiM;  tuwu  of  Tarma.  atth  the  uarxDW  valle}  of  the  upper  Apurimac,  ifrasmaL  ;»•«.!(.- 

<iUUi;  liJtiiiUtiaoLfe,  ill  aiuou  culluii  aud  wuuUen  stulb  are  The  plain  which  lies  east  uf  the  eaalem  Andei^  eonit.4a»  a 


Uiaiiulaciuttrd. 

Xua:  deptirtioent  of  X^fwa  exteudbalon^  the  cuMt  fiotn 


small  number  of  plantations  near  the  base  of  tfar  zdo«.'- 
tains ;  they  belonj^  to  this  department,  snd  haxdssr  on  Lc 


B<tr.auca  ( i  r  b.  Mil  ^  tu  Puiut  Pt^uateb  (i^"  3u'j*  and  com-  ,  couutr>'  uf  the  Chunchos  Induins. 
pieueiiUd  that  part  uf  the  maritrnte  legioo  m  whtch  ttie  7.  The  department  uf  Arequrpa  extends  alung  t..^ 
\4lte>b  ate  tuuot  numeiuub  aud  uccur  at  short  duilanceb  1  cuttft  of  the  Pacific  from  Pumt  Penates  k^D*'  30' S.  laL . 
ftuiu  t'Uc  auutUtf.  It  exU;ud»  luiaud  tu  the  lu»er  decli-  i  Pumt  Sama  (Ib^  S.  laL),  aud  inland  to  the  declivity  of  ':.£ 
vu>  uf  tue  Wester u  Aiides.  Ail  tue  productioos  of  the  !  western  Andes.  It  contains  a  smaller  number ufvaiet.  tL.-r 
%ulefc  gtvw  here,  aud  ute  toierabi)  ubundaut.  The  popular  { the  department  of  lima,  but  several  of  tliem  are  exlen-  - 1, 
Imu  cuuUiiiib  a  greater  pru|>urtiuu  uf  creuleb  than  that  of  especially  that  of  the  Rio  Chila  or  Areiiuipa,  in  at.  l 
ihi-  ulLcr  uc'^iartuieuLb.  'J  uere  are  some  exteubne  ruins  of  1  the  town  of  Arequipa  stands.  The  commacia]  pjjclw-  » 
atii«i:ii<  uuiiduigb  aud  tuaub.  Nur^ii  uf  Lima  ib  the  town  of  consist  chiefly  oi  wool  and  cotton.  There  are  mare  ere.  t » 
Huacui^,  built  iu  au  exieosive  aud  fertile  valley  about  one  '  ihuu  m  aoy  other  department  except  Lima.     Acari,  n^t  :^t 


luiU  Uij'.ii  the  port,  wuti^h  ib  biuuU.  but  has  ^uud  auchurage. 
i^iiuu,  the  capital  uf  the  repuuitc,  is  about  d  mileb  froui 
Caliao  [Lima  ;  Cai  lao.]  bou'h  of  Callao  is  the  small 
tu^ii  of  Ciiuriiiub,  buiii  oil  a  ciitf  at  the  foot  of  the  Murro 


from  the  buuudar}'  c^  the  department  of  Lima,  is  b«:^i  ;:.  :i 
fertde  plain  several  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  consids*^.: .'. 
pluce.  but  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  port,  called  P  ; 
Lumat^,  hab  good  anchorage  aud  tolerstble  landing.     !&..>. 


buiar.  a  reuiarkauie  clubter  of  hiiib:  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  ■  the  harbour  of  Arequipa,  contains  about  )5MI  mhab.tui 


bathing  pl«it:e  tor  the  luhabiUutb  uf  Luna.  In  the  fertile 
aurl  aeil  cultivated  valley  uf  Luriiu,  which  ib  a  few  luileb 
farlher  souiu,  aie  tlie  ruiub  of  the  autieut  cit>  of  Pachaca^ 
luuc.  Ceiro  Axul,  iariher  souih,  iu  the  middle  of  a  fer* 
tile  \ alley,  ib  a  coiibideiable  place,  and  exports  lurge 
uuautiUcs^  of  ruiu.  bu^ar,  aud  chaucaua,  a  sort  of  treacle. 
Picco,  buiit  ou  a  plaiu,  about  a  uitle  from  the  bhoreb  of  the 
Ba>  uf  Piftcu.  hab  above  oOOU  iuhabiianib.  It  hab  a  cou- 
bidciable  couiuaerce.  aud  expurtb  aiue,  a  ktnd  of  spirit  called 
PiACo  or  ItaLa,  aud  bugar.  boulh  of  Ptbcu  are  two  bmall 
U^\»iib.  Vca  aud  Nasca,  lu  wbich  much  a  me  ib  made,  and 
ft. X polled  to  other  pai^b  *A  Peru;   but  it  is  iuienor  to  that 

</f  Pl»<'0. 

4.  'i  he  departiucnl  iA  Huancabelica  lies  east  of  Lima,  and 
extend*  over  the  VVeWeru  Andes  aud  the  lower  vale  of  the 
Jauja.  The  mouaiaiub  rontaio  a  (i^reat  number  of  mineit, 
and  Kcvcral  of  theiu  are  suU  aorked  with  proflt.  The  lerule 
vaU  u  Well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  as  it  supplies  the  min- 
hix  dibtrict  Mriih  pruvibiuns.  The  number  of  Creoles  is  con- 
biderable.  The  capiUil.  H uancabehca,  is  built  in  a  ravine 
beiwkien  mouiituitu  whobe  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
i:i,{i^Q  feel,  aiid  which  contain  seveial  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  quickbtlvcr  \  the  quickbilver-mines  are  rich.  The  town 
ba«  (iiiiiii  uihabiiautb.  Nuthnig  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bouiho'xl.  Castro  Virey na,  farther  south,  is  in  the  centre 
of  ttuother  mining  district.  In  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja  is 
Jaiija  ur  Atanjauja,  a  town  with  3U0O  iuhabitanta,  and  some 
silver  nuneb  in  the  neighbourhood.    . 

ti.  Tlie  deoartiueiit  of  Ayucuc/to  received  its  name  from 
the  pluiub  of  Ayaeucho,  on  which  General  Sucre,  on  the 
fuh  of  Uecember,  lb 2 4,  defeated  Canterac,  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  South 
America.  It  extends  over  a  part  of  the  Woiitern  Andes, 
tiie  western  lower  portion  of  the  tableland  of  Cuzco,  and  the 
> alley  of  the  Hio  Mantaro.  The  principal  productions  are 
tlie  cereoha  and  fruits  of  Europe.  The  population  consists 
of  Intliaiu:  whiceg  are  only  found  in  the  town.  The  capital 
is  Iluumango,  a  large  place  with  'J6,000  inhabitants,  founded 
by  Francibcu  Puarro,  in  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  decli- 
vilitii  of  Bome  mountains  of  moderate  elevation  above 
their  basin  It  oontoins  seveial  large  private  buildings  of 
atune,  covered  with  tiles.  The  suburbs,  which  are  in- 
habuud  by  Indiana,  are  laru;e,  and  the  bouses  better  than  in 
other  Indian  towns.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  university, 
and  a  seiuuiary  fur  clergymen.  The  rich  creole  families 
that  live  ui  thib  town  have  large  sugar-planta lions  in  the 
valley  of  the  rivur  Mantaro.  As  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
road  leading  from  Lima  to  Cuico,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Koinu  mile*  east- north  east  of  the  town  are  the 
plaihH  of  A)ttQuolio.  North  of  it  is  Huanta,  a  small  town, 
in  a  dittrirl  nrh  ui  agricultural  produce,  especially  wheat 
and  Indian  ourn. 
tt.  The  do|>artmtfnt  of  Cutco  extends  over  the  whole  of 
•  luutltpru  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
*i of  tho  labieltud of  Cuico.    The  Poruviant  ar«  vory 


It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  which  ^opes  gr:  ,\ 
towardb  the  harbour.  The  trade  is  flourishing,  and  jt  ik- 
ports  bark,  aool,  and  specie.  On  the  north-eaat  \pi  \Le 
capital,  AreqLipa  [Abequipa].  stands  the  volcano  of  Ait'- 
quipa«  17,:!00  feet  Luh.  There  is  always  snow  on  i'..-^ 
north -west  side  of  its  summit    Ylo  is  a  small  plaee  on  tl.  j 

CO'd'^t. 

b.  The  department  of  Pano  extends  along  the  P.ic<r.c 
from  Point  Sama  ( I  b"  S.  lat.)  to  the  Rio  Loa.  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  boundary  of  Peru.  It  comf>rel-.eiiu» 
also  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguaderoahicu  be- 
long to  Peru.  The  vales  along  the  coast  are  small,  and  ia 
general  20  miles  from  one  another.  The  rivers  which  d.«i:it 
these  valleys  have  in  general  water  only  durinf^  three  m^r.  hi 
of  the  vear.  In  the  barren  tracts  ahich  divide  the  vul.evi 
much  saltpetre  is  collected,  and  in  some  silver  and  copper 
ore  are  found.  The  population  is  more  scanty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Peru,  and  chiefly  consists  of  Indians.  The 
principal  town  on  the  coast  is  Arica,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000  souls,  who  live  in  low  houses  bui!i 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  [Arica.]  It  is  the  port  of  Tacna,  a 
town  built  in  the  same  valley  about  30  miles  from  it,  and 
the  dep6t  of  European  merchandise  for  the  consumption  of 
the  department  of  Puno  and  the  greater  part  of  the  republic 
of  Bolivia.  Tacna  contains  7000  souls  and  several  well* 
built  houses.  Yquique  {20"*  12' S.  lat),  with  a  bad  road- 
stead, has  only  lOOO  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantitv  of 
saltpetre  is  shipped  here.  Near  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  are  the  towns  of  Puno,  tbe 
eapital  of  the  department,  which  has  a  population  of  SU'.o 
inhabitants,  and  Chuquito,  with  5000.  In  the  vicinity  cf 
Puno  are  numerous  sdver-mines,  which  in  1805  yielded 
96,528  marcs  of  silver,  but  since  that  time  the  produce  l.as 
fallen  off. 

In  the  countries  of  the  independent  tribes  there  were 
formerly  several  missiones,  or  stations  of  missionaries,  who 
collected  a  number  of  aborigines  and  tried  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Nearly  all  these  missions  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  political  changes  to  which  Peru  has  bccu 
subject  during  tue  lost  twenty  years.  Only  one  of  them  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  that  of  Sarayacu,  on  the  Rio  Ucavali, 
near  7^  S.  lat.,  where  about  2000  individuals  of  the  tribes  of 
Puinaus,  Setebos,  Conibos,  Shipebos,  and  Sencis  live  iu 
scattered  houses,  aud  seem  to  advance,  though  slowly,  in 
civilization. 

Manufacture*, — ^The  Peruvian  Indians  consume  a\^iy 
small  quantity  of  European  manufactured  articles.  The.r 
dress  is  composed  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuffs  made  at  honie. 
or  in  several  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vale  of  the  Marau.iti 
and  Jauja.  These  home-made  stuffs  also  ser%'e  as  tl.e 
dress  of  the  mixed  race.  Only  the  Creoles  dress  in  Eu- 
ropean stuffs.  There  are  some  raanufacturet  of  cordovaa 
leather,  and  some  tanneries  and  soap-houses.  Tbe  tiun 
utensils,  such  as  hatchets,  scissors,  fitc^  mado  in  Caxa- 
marooit  aro  highly  valued*    Iu  the  laige  towot  many  per- 
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of  tbe  conquest  (from  1533  to  1534),  Pixarro  acted 
viih  cruelty  and  perfidy,  but  he  undoubledly  possessed 

KAt  pdttickl  ^agmeitv.  All  the  lar^e  towns  now  existin(r  in 
ru  were  built  by  Pizarro,  with  the  exception  of  Cuzco, 
wiuch  was  founded  by  Manco  Capac.  Pizano  built  Piuta, 
IWxillo*  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Huaroanga. 

The  disorders  which  immediately  followed  the  conquest 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  a  ciroumstance  which 
deterinmed  the  court  of  Spain  to  mako  Peru  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America.    Lima  was 
ebosen  for  the  canital,  and  it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence 
that  it  was  called  tne  City  of  the  Kings.    The  authority  of 
Spam  took  deeper  root  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  of  her 
South  American  colonies.    In  1760  the  Peruvians  took  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac  Amaro,  an  Inca, 
but  fiiiling  to  capture  the  town  of  La  Paz  after  a  long  siege, 
they  again  submitted.    When  all  the  Spanish  colonies  began 
to  rise  against  the  mother  country,  after  the  year  1810, 
Peru  remained  quiet,  and  though  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  already  expelled  the  Spanish  armien,  and 
others  were  attempting  to  do  the  same,  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  Peru  until  1820,  and 
even  then  the  first  impulse  to  rebellion  came  from  without. 
General   San  Martin   had  collected  a  force   in  the  pro- 
vinees  of  La  Plata,  with  which  he  entered  Chile,  and,  after 
a  successful  war,  expelled  the  Spaniards  fVom  that  country. 
In  1820  he  came  with  an  army  from  Valparaiso  to  Peru, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Lima,  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1821,  and  San  Martin  was  also  proclaimed  protector   of 
Peru.    The  Spanish  viceroy  Canterac.  who  had  remained 
in   )x>ssession  of  the  Montana,  gradually  recovered    the 
Valles.     San  Martin,  who  had  lost  his  popularity,  resigned 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1822.    On  the  1st  of  September,  Bolivar,  the 
Columbian  general,  entered  Lima,  and  continued  the  war 
with  Canterac,  but  at  first  with  doubtful  success.    In  No- 
vember,  1823.  a  constitution    proposed    by  Bolivar    was 
adopted,  but  the  Congress,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
authority,  dissolved  in   February,   1824,  and  Bolivar  was 
made  dictator.     After  some  advantages  gained  by  Bolivar 
over  Canterac,  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  by  Sucre  in 
De«-ember,  1824.  in  the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  by  which  battle 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  Peru  and  South  America  was 
annihilated.     General  Rodil  threw  himself  with  3000  men 
into  the  fortress  of  Callao,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  thirteen  months,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1826.    In  February,  1825,  Bolivar  had  resigned  the  dicta- 
torship, but  he  had  previously  contrived  to  separate  the 
southern  provinces  from  the  northern,  and  to  convert  the 
former  into  a  new  republic,  which  adopted  the  name  of 
Bolivia.    The  different    forms  of  government   which  had 
been  tried    within    the  six    years  following  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,    were    not    adapted    to    the    state 
of  society  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nation.    Towards 
the  end  of  1 826,  the  Bolivian  constitution  was  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  president  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor, 
and  without  being  subject  to  any  responsibility  for  his  acts. 
This  new  constitution  excited  great  discontent,  and  as  Bo- 
livar was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Columbia,  where 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  and  a  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
Peru,  in  January,  1827.    The  Bolivian  constitution  or  go- 
vernment was  abolished,  and  a  new  constitution  firamed  and 
adopted,  which  may  be  considered  as  still  in  force.    This 
constitution  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  unite  a  fe- 
deral republic  with  a  central  government.    The  provincial 
governments  of  the  departments  have  the  power  of  framing 
laws  for  the  provinces,  but  these  laws  do  not  obtain  authority 
till  they  have  been  appro%'ed  by  the  Congress.    The  provincial 
governments  however  are  entitled  to  the  uncontrolled  admi- 
nistration of  their  own  affairs,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  national  congress,  or  supreme  legislature,  consists  of 
two  bodies,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.    The 
president,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed,  is 
ehoien  for  four  vears.  and  be  cannot  be  re-elected.    He  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  publio  affairs  by  a  mi- 
nistry of  his  choice,  and  by  a  state  council,  which  is  elected 
by  the  legislature.    The  judicial  power  is  independent  uf  the 
executive,  and  allderrcesandjudgmentsareto  be  made  pub- 
he.    The  highest  officers  of  the  central  government  in  the 
departments  are  the  prolbctt  and  subprefects.  These  persons, 


as  well  as  the  jnd^es,  are  elected  by  the  Congress  from  three 
candidates,  who  are  proposed  by  the  provincial  governments. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  alone  can  be  publicly  exercised. 
Peru  has  experienced,  even  more  than  the  other  parts  of 
America  which  once  were  subject  to  Spain,  the  bad  effects 
of  having  adopted  a  constitution  unsuited  lo  the  stale  of 
society.  The  country  is  almost  continually  distracted  by 
parties  which  are  struggling  for  power,  and  by  civil  wars  and 
revolutions  produced  by  these  continual  struggles.  In  1835 
four  chiefs  in  arms  were  contending  for  supremacy.  If  ono 
of  them  succeeded  in  making  himself  powerful,  the  others 
united  against  him ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  rictoriouK, 
than  they  were  again  disunited  and  in  hostility  to  each 
other.  In  1836  the  four  southern  departments,  Cuzco^ 
Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arequipa,  separated  from  the  four 
northern,  and  constituted  an  independent  state,  under  the 
name  of  Estado  Sud  Peruano.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  two  parts  of  Peru  have  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, or  continue  to  form  two  republics. 

(Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America ;  Humboldt's  Per- 
sonal  Narrative,  &c.  ;  Memoirs  of  General  Miller  ; 
Meyen's  Reise  um  die  Welt;  Poeppig's  Reiae  in  Chih, 
Peru,  <^.  ;  Smyth's  and  Lowe's  Narrative  qf  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Pura  ;  Narrative  qf  the  Surveying  Voyagp» 
of  t/ie  Adventure  end  Beagle  ;  Pentland,  in  the  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vols.  v.  and  viii. ;  Miller,  in  the 
London  Geographical  Journal^  vol.  vi.) 

PERUVIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Remains  of  antient 
Peruvian  buildings  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
Soujh  America,  from  the  equator  to  16^S.  lat,  especially 
over  the  Montana.  They  are  characterised  by  simplicity. 
symmetry,  and  solidity.  There  are  no  columns,  pilasters,  or 
arches,  and  the  buildings  exhibit  a  singular  uniformity  and 
a  complete  want  of  all  exterior  ornaments. 

The  great  road  of  the  lucas,  which  runs  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco  and  the  table-land  of  the  Desaguadero,  is  made  of 
enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  and  it  is  still  nearly  perfect 
in  several  parts  of  the  Montana.  Humboldt  obtained  uu 
antient  Peruvian  cutting  instrument,  which  had  been 
found  in  a  mine  not  tar  from  Cuzco:  the  material 
consisted  of  94  parts  of  copper  and  6  of  tin,  a  composition 
which  rendered  it  hard  enough  to  be  used  nearly  like  steel. 
With  instruments  made  of  this  material  the  Peruvians  cut 
the  enormous  masses  of  which  their  buildings  arecompobed. 
Some  of  the  buildings  near  Cuzco  contain  stones  4t)  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide,  and  nearly  7  feet  thick.  These  stones  aie 
fitted  together  with  great  skill,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  with- 
out cement.  But  Humboldt  discovered  in  some  ruins  a  ihm 
layer  of  cement,  consisting  of  gravel  and  an  argillaceous 
earth ;  in  other  edifices,  he  says,  it  is  composed  of  bitumen. 

The  stones  are  all  parallelopipedons,  and  worked  with  such 
exactness  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  perceive  the  join- 
ings  if  their  exterior  surface  were  quite  level;  but  buin^ 
a  little  convex,  the  junctures  form  slight  depressions,  whuh 
constitute  the  only  exterior  ornament  of  the  buildings.  Tho 
doors  of  the  buildings  are  from  7  to  84  feet  high.  The  sides 
of  the  doors  are  not  parallel,  but  approach  each  other  towauU 
the  top,  a  circumstance  which  gives  to  the  Peruvian  dooi- 
ways  a  resemblance  to  those  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Tho  niches,  of  which  several  occur  in  the  inner  side  of  tiie 
walls,  have  the  form  of  the  doors. 

The  most  extensive  Peruvian  buildings  occur  in  the  table- 
land of  Cuzco,  which  was  the  most  antient  seat  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Incas.  There  are  also  antient  remains 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor. Near  the  ridge  called  Chisinche,  not  far  from 
the  volcano  Cotopaxi,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Incas.  It  was  a  souare,  of  which  each 
side  is  about  30  yards  long,  and  it  ban  four  doors.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  eight  apartments,  three  of  which  are 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Not  far  from  the  mountain* 
pass  of  Assuay  is  a  building  called  Ingappilca,  or  the  Fortress 
of  Catiar,  consisting  of  a  wall  of  very  large  stones,  about 
5  or  6  yards  high ;  it  has  a  regular  oval  form,  of  which  tho 
greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Chulucanas,  in  the  department  of  Truxillo,  near 
the  boundary-hne  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  Humboldt 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  construction  of  the 
private  buildings  of  the  Peruvians,  and  he  observes  that 
they  consist  of  one  room  only,  and  that  probably  the  di^or 
opened  into  a  court-yard.  (Humboldt's  Fues  dee  Cordii- 
ierea  et  Monuments  dee  Peoples  Indigenes,  4^.) 

PERU'GIA,  DELEGAlZIO'NE  DI.  a  province  of  tli« 
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SOO  and  400  tludenU:   it  has  «  library  of  30,000  volumes. 
Willi  ioroo  valuable  MSS^  among  otbett  a  Slephanua  By- 
satWinut,  a  l>otanical  garden*  a  cullcction  ofmineraU,  and  a  | 
cabinet  of  aiitiqui(ie»  ricb  in  Etruacan  inncriptions,  bronzes, 
%»»««.  and  medaU.    The  academv  of  the  fine  arU  has  a  col- 
l«cuon  of  |mititing4  by  natives  of  Perugia  and  of  the  territory. 
Scleral  noblemen  bnve  aUo  (galleries  of  painting:^  in  their 
paUces,  such  as  the  Marquis  Monaldi,  Baron  della  Penna, 
Count  Sufla,  Oddi«  &c      Perutpa  has  a  school  of  music% 
two  theatres,  a  dranutie  academy,  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
room*  of  the  nobility,  and  a  hterary  cabinet  or  club.     Pe- 
rugia has  long  been  distinguished  among  the  provincial 
towiii  of  the  Papal  Slate  for  its  love  of  learning.     A  bio- 
graphical list  of  authors  natives  of  Perugia  has  been  com- 
menced by  Professor  Vermigltoli,  *  Biograpbia  degli  Scrittori 
Perugiiii,    but  not  completed.    VcrmigUoli  has  also  pub- 
lisUed  a  catalogue  of  writers  who  have  illustrated  the  history  | 
of  his  native  citv :  'Biblioieca  Storica  Perugina,*  4to.,  Pe- ; 
ru;^ij,  Iti'lX    Oldoni  has  written  *  Athens um  Augustum 
in   quo  Pcnisinorum  Scripta  publice  exponuntur,'    1678. 
Pa»M?n  has  written  the  lives  of  the  native  artuiis:  *  Vite  dei 
Pitiori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Perugiui,'  4to..  1732.     Bran- 
dot  ('»i  has  given  an  account  of  the   works  published  at 
Perugia  in  the  first  century  of  the  invention  of  printing:  ' 
'  1^  Ti[)Okiraphia  Perugina  del  Secolo  XV.  illustrata,'  &vo., 
UU7.     Verroiglioli  has  written   on   the  mint  of  Perugia: 
'  Memorie  della  Zecca  e  delle  Moneti  Perugine,*  8vo.,  1816. 
TUii  antiquities  of  Perugia,  both  Etruscan  and  Roman,  have 
been  illustrated  by  Onini,  Vermiglioli,  and  Bianchini ;  and 
tlie  modem  works  of  art  by  Mario tti  and  Morel li,  '  Pitture 
e  Bculture  delta  Citti  di  Perugia,*  1683,  besides  the  com- 
mon guide-books.    Among  the  contemporary  learned  men 
of  Perugia,   the  antiquarian  Vermiglioli,   Mezzanotte  (the 
trauvlator  of  Pindar  and   professor  of   Greek  literature), 
Cinali  (professor  of  physics  and  rector  of  the  university), 
Cohzzi  (professor  of  law),  and  Antinori  (a  poet  and  professor 
of  Italian  literature),  deserve  notice*    Perugia  has  produced 
two  burlesque  poets,  Coppetta  and  Caporali,  the  latter  of 
whom  ii  considered  by  many  as  equal  to  Berui. 

The  population  of  Perugia,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
16.000  (Calindri);  in  the  time  of  iu  independence,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  population  was  reckoned  at  40,000. 
llie  circumference  of  the  walls  is  above  six  miles,  but  much 
of  the  area  within  is  open  and  unbuilt  upon.  The  citadel,  from 
which  there  i«  a  splendid  view,  extending  on  one  side  along 
tl)«  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  over  the  basin  of 
the  lake,  the  plains  beyond  it,  and  the  long  chain  of  the 
Apenninei,  was  built  by  Pope  Paul  IIL,  to  keep  the  city  in 
awe,  and  it  occupies  a  considerable  space.  Perugia  has 
some  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  and  soap,  but  the 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  products  of  its  fertile  terri- 
tory, corn,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle. 

Among  the  many  churches  of  Perugia,  said  to  be  above 
one  hundred,  the  most  remarkable  are— >1,  the  Duomo,  or 
eathedral,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  some  good  paintings  by 
KigiiorelU,  Baroccio,  and  others.  A  painting  by  Perugino. 
representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  which  adorned 
thu  church,  was  taken  away  at  the  first  invasion  of  Bona- 
parte, and  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it  The  number 
of  masterpieces  of  paintings  taken  from  Perugia  by  the 
Vreuch  amounts  to  about  thirty.  Some  were  restored  at 
the  peac«,  but  it  seems  tliat,  instead  of  returning  to  Perugia, 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  Vatican  gallery  at  Rome.  2, 
The  church  of  S.  Francesco  was  plundered  of  the  '  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,'  by  Raphael,  at  an  earlier  date,  by 
Paul  v.,  and  this  picture  is  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery. 
3,  The  vast  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Pietro,  one  of  the 
wealthiett  in  the  Papal  State,  has  several  paintings  by  Va- 
aari.  4,  The  church  of  S.  Domenico  has  a  fine  colon red- 
glans  window  in  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict 
XI.,  who  died  at  Perugia  in  1304,  is  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  Descriptions  of  each  of  the>e  churches  are 
published. 

l*lic  town  house,  *  Palazxo  dei  Priori,'  a  vast  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  contains  the  archives  of  Perugia,  among  wliich 
are  some  curious  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  The  old 
exchange,  *Sala  del  Cambio,*  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Perugino.  The  squaro  before  the  cathedral 
contains  a  beautiful  fountain,  with  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
da  Pma.  In  the  squaro  '  Del  Papa '  is  the  bronie  statue  of 
Juhus  111.  seated  in  a  chair,  cast  by  Vincenzo  Danti  of 
^'vmgia,    Tha  Place  Grimana  has  a  handsome  gate,  said  to 


be  of  EtnucaD  eonatraetMrn,  but  called  the  arch  of  Augus- 
tus. The  church  8.  Angelo  is  built  on  the  aite  and  with 
the  materials  of  an  antient  temple.  For  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains at  Perugia,  see  ErRUBia  iJntiqtuiies). 

Some  interesting  excavations  aro  now  going  on  at  Perugia, 
and  many  objects  of  antiquity  have  just  been  discovered  ic 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  whde  making  a  new  road. 
iCommumcation/rom  Perugia,  Jan.,  1840.) 

Perusia  was  one  of  the  principal  citiea  of  antient  Etruria. 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan  domi- 
nion by  a  colony  of  Umbri  from  Saraina.    (Servius,  x.  20 1 .) 
In  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  the  Museum  Oddi  it  is  calle4l 
PeruseL     Perusia  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  wara  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome;  its  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  L.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  then  Perusia,  together  with 
Arretium,  sued  for  peace,  and  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  294 
B.C.    (Livy,  x.  31,  37.)    In  the  second  Punic  war,  Perusia 
was  one  of  the  allied  towns  that  sent  timber  and  provisions 
to  Scipio  to  fit  out  his  armament  against  Africa.     During 
the  second  triumvirate,  the  consul  Lucius  Antonius,  brother 
of  Marcus  the  Triumvir,  stimulated  by  Fulvia,  his  sister- 
in-law,  having  quarrelled  with  Octavian,  and  being  defeated, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Perusia,  where  be  sustaineil 
a  long  siege,  and  at  last,  through  famine,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Octavian,  who  put  to  death  300  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Perusia,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder,     re- 
rusia  was  on    that    occasion    nearlv  destroyed    by    fire. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt   under  the   name  of   Perusia 
Augusta.    At  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Goths  under  Totila.     It  passed  alter  wards 
through  the  same  vicis:»itudes  as  most  other  towns  of  Italy : 
it  rul^  itself  for  a  time  as  a  free  municipality,  had  its  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  its  own  tyrants,  and  at 
last  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  rule  of  Brace io  da  Moii- 
tone,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  chieftains  of  the  middle 
ages.    After  his  death,  the  government  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  of  his  relatives,  and  from  them  to  that  cf 
the  family  of  Baglioni.     Giovani  Paolo  Baglioni,  bein^ 
seized  at  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  beheaded  on  some  po- 
litical charge.    His  desoendanta  however  governed  Perugia 
for  some  years  after,  until  Pope  Paul  III.  united  it  to  the 
Papal  State  and  built  the  citadel.    (Ciatti,  Memorie  di  Pe- 
rugia ;    Mariotti,  Saggio  di  Memorie  Isioriche  delta  Ciua 
di  Perugia.) 

Twelve  milea  north  of  Perugia,  in  a  romantic  situation 
among  the  Apennines,  is  the  monastery  of  Monte  Corona, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  the  monks  of  which 
have  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritor)'.  This  monastery  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  spared 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  Papal  State. 
The  monks  have  an  hospice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  the 
reception  of  travellers.  (Premuda,  La  Isiorta  RomoalcUna, 
oweto  Eremiiica  di  Monie  Corona^  Venice.  1590.) 

PERUGl'NO.  PIETRO.  or  PIETRO  VANNUCCl 
DELLA  PIEVE,  •  D£  CASTRO  PLGBIS.*  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Cristofano,  a  poor  man  of  Castello  della  Pievc. 
where  Pietro  was  born,  in  the  vear  1446.  His  father  i» 
said  to  have  placed  him  as  a  shop-boy  (fattorino)  with  a 
painter  of  Perugia.  When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
ne  visited  Florence,  and,  according  to  Vasan,  became  a  pupti 
of  Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  this  fact  seems  very  doubtfuL  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  bis  works  were  so  much  esteemed  as  to  be  exported. 
In  1 475  we  find  him  employed  by  the  magistrater  of  Perugia, 
and  the  order  for  a  payment  to  him  in  that  year  appears 
on  the  public  records  of  the  town.  In  1480  he  executed 
some  frescoes  fbr  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Sistiue  chapel  at  Rome : 
only  one  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  the  sreater  part  having 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Laat  Judgment  of 
M.  Angelo  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  The  Dead  Christ,  ai.d 
other  figures  so  much  praised  by  Vasari,  were  painted  for  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Florence  in  1485.  Francesco  del 
Pugliese  is  said  to  have  bid  for  this  picture  three  times  the 
original  price,  and  a  duplicate  by  Perugino,  but  the  oflfer 
was  refused.  In  the  year  1500  Pietro  executed  the  finescoes 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  He  afterwards  visited  Florence 
again,  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  quarrel  with  the  artists  there, 
returned  to  the  city  whence  he  derives  his  name.  He  died 
at  Castello  della  Pieve,  in  1524. 

The  fame  of  Perugino  has  certainly  been  widely  spread. 
from  the  circiunstance  of  his  having  been  the  teacher  of 
Raphael;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  the 
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palaces  of  the  nobility*  and  the  palace  of  the  fbrmer  dukaa 
della  Rovere,  who  were  once  sovereigns  of  this  little  state,  a 
public  library  of  1 5,00U  volumes,  with  a  museum  and  a  cabinet 
of  models  bequeathed  by  Olivieri,  a  learned  man  of  Pesaro,  to 
his  townsmen.  Pesaro  has  a  small  harbour,  several  manufao> 
tories  of  silks,  pottery  and  glass,  and  leather,  and  about  1 1,000 
inhabitants.  (Calindri.)  The  surrounding  territory,  which 
is  very  fruitAil,  produces,  among  other  things,  excellent  figs, 
and  is  covered  with  pleasant  country-houses.  Pesaro  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province.  A  bed  of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pesaro  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  and 
a  commercial  tribunal,  a  ooUege,  and  a  clerical  seminary. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Pandulfo  Gollenuccio,  a  chronicler 
and  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  of  Count  Perticart,  a  phi- 
lologist and  son-in-law  of  Monti ;  and  of  the  musical  com- 
poser Rossini.  3.  Fano,  the  antient  Fanum  Fortunn,  is  a 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Augustus,  which  has  been  badly  restored, 
and  therefore  spoiled  (Poletti,  Ragionammito  intomo  air 
Area  dAuguiio  in  Fano\  several  churches  with  paintings 
by  Guide  and  Guercino,  a  handsome  theatre,  some  silk 
manufactories,  and  a  public  library.  On  the  coast  near 
Fano  are  taken  great  quantities  of  a  small  fish  called  *  oavallo 
marino,'  the  head  of  which  resembles  that  of  a  horse,  and 
has  a  sort  of  mane  attached  to  it.  4.  Sinigaglia,  Uie  an- 
tieut  Sena  Gallica,  is  a  bustling  town  with  a  small  harbour, 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  great  fair,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
is  frequented  by  tradespeople  ft'om  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
also  from  other  ooun tries.  About  200  vessels,  mostly  of 
small  burthen,  of  the  various  nations  which  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  arrive  at  Sinigaglia  at  that  time,  and  bring 
colonial  and  other  produce,  and  also  French,  English,  and 
Crerman  manufactures.  The  celebrated  singer  Madame 
Catalani,  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia.  5.  Fossombrone,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of 
Forum  Sempronii,  which  are  lower  down  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  bridge  on  the  Metaurus,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
The  silk  spun  at  Fossombrone  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 
6.  Gubbio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  is  situ- 
ated out  of  the  high  road  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines near  the  sources  of  the  Chiaacio,  an  ai&uent  of  the 
Tiber :  it  has  several  churches  and  other  buildings  worthy  of 
notice,  and  about  4500  inhabitants.  Old  Iguvium  was  in  a 
lower  situation  than  the  present  town ;  the  amphitheatre  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  eighteen  of  the  lower  arches 
are  remaining,  as  well  as  three  of  the  upper  row.  There  is 
alfto  an  antient  tomb,  with  other  remains  of  antiquitv.  No 
traces  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  an  old  aeity  of 
the  Umbri,  are  visible  at  Gubbio,  but  according  to  Micali, 
they  are  to  be  seen  three  miles  from  Chiascerna,  the  antient 
Clavernium,  not  far  from  the  post  station  of  La  Soheggia 
in  the  Apennines,  on  the  high  road  called  the  Furlo.  In 
this  neighbourhood  also  were  found,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  seven  bronze  tablets  written  partly 
in  Etruscan  and  partly  in  Latin  characters,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eugubine  tables,  which  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Gubbio.  According  to  the  interpretation  of 
Lanst,  they  relate  entirely  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  an- 
tient Umbri.  7.  Osgli,  the  antient  CaUis,a  Roman  colony, 
on  the  Flaminian  road,  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  8.  Urbania,  a  modern  town, 
which  derives  its  name  from  pope  Urban  VIII.,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  haa  a  collegiate  church,  a 
manufactory  of  mijolica,  or  Delft  ware,  and  about  4400  in- 
habitants. 9.  P^gola,  on  the  C^sano^  has  2500  inhabitants. 
[Calindri.] 

The  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino  is  very  interesting  for  its 
lomantie  tcenery,  its  classical  recollections,  and  the  nu- 
merous remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scattered  about  it 

PESCE,  NlCOLA«  or  CX)LA.  a  famous  Sicilian  swim- 
mer and  diver.  Who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  name  was  Nicholas,  and  ha  was  sumamed 
'  Pesce'  (the  fish)  on  account  of  his  expertness  in  diving. 
Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicaies,  employed  him,  and 
•ncouraged  his  feaU.  The  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him ;  it  is  said  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water, 
and  whole  days  in  the  water;  that  he  used  to  swim  from 
Sicily  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  carrying  letters  and  despatches 
la  ft  leatbani  bag»  1(0,    The  truth  aoeiui  to  be  that  he  ww  1 


a  moat  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  that  he  could  remain 
longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on  record.  Ho 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters 
and  coral  along  the  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  is^  re- 
ported that  king  Frederic  once  asked  him  to  dive  into  the 
sea  off  the  Point  of  Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a  whirl- 
pool known  by  the  name  of  Charybdis ;  and  aa  Pesce  hesi- 
tated, the  king  threw  a  golden  cup  into  the  sea,  when  Pesce 
plunged  in,  and  after  remaining  a  considerable  time  under 
water,  brought  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a  purse 
of  gold  as  a  gift.  Pesce  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  he  never  rose  again  from  the  sea.  (Kircher, 
Mundui  SubierranetUt  b.  i.)  We  know  now  that  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis  is  not  so  fearful  as  it  was  once  represented 
to  be,  and  that  at  times  there  is  very  little  agitation  in  the 
water. 

Mariotti,  in  his  '  Riflessioni '  on  the  lake  of  Perugia, 
speaks  of  a  fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciano,  who 
was  '  a  great  swimmer  and  diver,  like  Pesce  Cola  of  Sicily 
and  Uved  almost  entirely  in  the  water.  He  lived  till  p{is»t 
ninety  years  of  age.'  It  must  be  observed  however  that  the 
lake  of  Perutria  is  not  very  deep. 

PESHAWER.    [Afghanistan.] 

PESTH,  the  greatest  commercial  town  and  the  most 
populous  city  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47°  30'  N.  laL  and 
19^  4'  B.  long.,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  20  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  course  of  the  river, 
till  then  nearly  from  west  to  east,  makes  a  sudden  bend  to 
the  south.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here 
about  1500  feet  broad,  is  the  city  of  Ofen.  [Buda.]  The 
two  cities  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which,  in* 
eluding  the  fixed  portion  on  the  two  banks,  is  1 500  paces 
in  length.  The  city  of  Pesth  is  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  consists  of  five  principal  parts — 1,  the  old  town, 
which,  though  antiquated  and  irregularly  built,  contains 
some  fine  buildings;  2,  the  Leopoldstadt,  or  new  town; 
3,  the  Theresienstadt ;  4,  the  Josephstadt;  and  6,  the 
Franzstadt — so  named  after  the  sovereigns  in  whoso 
reigns  they  were  built.  Leopoldstadt  is  now  joined  to  the 
old  town,  the  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  the  latter 
having  been  levelled  to  make  room  for  new  buildings. 
Leopoldstadt  is  built  on  a  very  regular  plan.  The  other  thrvc 
parts  or  suburbs  are  separated  from  these  two  by  a  very  broad 
street.  Among  the  fifteen  churches,  that  of  the  university 
is  distinguished  by  its  fine  steeple  and  exoellent  fresco 

Saintings.  The  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  U  in  num- 
er,  are  not  remarkable ;  but  the  Greek  church  on  the  Da- 
nube is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  The  two 
Protestant  churches  are  very  plain  edifices.  Of  the  other 
public  buildings,  the  following  deserve  notice:  the  great 
barracks  built  by  Charles  VI. ;  the  hospital  of  invalidb,  an 
immense  edifice  begun  in  1786  under  Joseph  II.,  the 
building  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Turkish  war 
(it  is  not  known  to  what  use  it  was  destined  by  thsi 
emperor;  at  present  it  serves  as  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  artillery) ;  the  theatre,  a  very  handsome  edifioe,  capaMo 
of  containing  3000  spectators ;  the  national  museum,  ami 
the  university.  The  university  was  founded  in  1G3^  at 
Tymau.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
exercised,  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  great 
infiuenoe  over  the  people.  In  the  year  1777  it  y^a^ 
transferred  by  Maria  Theresa  to  Ofen,  and  in  1784  by 
Joseph  IL  to  Pesth.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  are 
theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  and  mu- 
t hematics.  There  are  49  professors  and  above  1 000  students. 
The  university  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  uf 
natural  history,  a  collection  of  medals,  a  chemical  laborator> , 
and  an  anatomical  and  pathological  collection.  Depen<i- 
ent  on  it  are  the-  botanic  garden,  the  veterinary  school,  the 
university  hospital,  and  the  observatory  at  Ofen,  which 
stands  on  the  Blocksbeiig.  278  feet  above  the  Danube,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  good  instruments.  The  National  M\i> 
seum,  which  is  independent  of  the  university,  was  found«Ml 
by  Count  Szecsenyi,  who  gave  his  fine  library  and  a  \^l  lia- 
ble collection  of  Hungarian  coins  and  medals,  and  induced 
the  Diet  in  1808  to  endow  it  It  would  take  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe this  museum.  The  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
contains  above  60,000  specimens,  of  which  the  Gicek. 
Roman,  and  other  antique  silver  medals  amount  to  alx^\c 
12,000.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Piarists  has  800  scholars; 
and  the  city  normal  school  (likewise  in  the  convent  of  th« 
Piarists),  above  400.  There  are  eight  other  Catholic  schooK 
two  Greek*  and  two  Frotettant  aokools.  The  Roman  Catholic 
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but  it  has  been  obierved  that  old  persons,  women,  and 
c]iil(]ren  suffer  less  frequently  and  severely  from  its  attacks 
than  robust    adults.    Some  persont;    also,  who    exercise 

S articular  trades,  as  knackers,  tanners,  water-carriers, 
akers,and  oilmen,  seem  to  share  this  advantage;  while 
smiths  and  cooks  were  noticed,  during  the  campaign 
in  Egypt,  to  be  more  particularly  liable  to  it.  One  law 
appears  to  be  universal  in  all  plagues,  namely,  that  the 
poor  are  the  first  and  chief  sufferers.  In  Grand  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Aleppo,  it  is  in  the  low,  crowded,  and  filthy 
parts  of  those  cities,  occupied  by  the  poorest  people,  that 
the  plague  commits  its  greatest  ravages.  The  celebrated 
plague  of  Marseille,  in  the  year  1720,  first  appearerl  in  a  part 
of  the  city  noted  for  the  sordid  filth,  crowded  state,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  This  was  likewise 
true  of  London,  where,  from  the  same  circumstance,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Poors'  Plague.  Like  many 
other  diseases,  plague  is  observed  in  two  forms :  first,  as  an 
indigenous  and  local  disease,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  countries,  and  from  which  they  are  never  entirely 
free ;  and  secondly,  as  a  raging  and  fatal  epidemic,  not 
confined  to  its  original  seat,  although  exhibiting  it«elf  there 
in  its  most  intense  forms.  It  is  the  epidemic  variety  of 
this  fatal  malady  that  has  engrossed  so  much  attention  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
which  attend  its  origin,  progress,  and  termination. 

It  has  been  observed  that  nearly  all  plagues  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  certain  natural  signs,  and  by  a  greater  mortality  from 
malignant  diseases  generally  than  at  other  times.  Among 
these  precursory  signals  great  and  sudden  atmospheric 
vicissitudes  have  been  noted.  Livy  (v.  13)  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  pestilence  to  this  cause.  'The  year  was^ remark- 
able,* he  observes,  *  for  a  cold  and  snowy  winter,  so  that  the 
roads  were  impassable  and  the  Tiber  completely  frozen.  Th is 
deplorable  winter,  whether  it  was  from  the  unseasonable  state 
of  the  air,  which  suddenly  changed  to  an  opposite  state,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  was  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  pestilential 
and  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  animals.*  Butin  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  of  which  Thucydides  has  given  so  minute  adescrip- 
tion  (ii.  48,  &c.),  he  observes  that  the  year  of  the  plague 
was  particularly  free  from  all  other  diseases;  and  he  men- 
tions nothing  unusual  as  having  occurred  in  preceding 
years.  The  city  however  was  then  greatly  over- crowded 
with  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  the  population  having 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens  (li.  16),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  [Pericles.]  Russell  informs  us  that  the 
winter  of  1756-7,  which  preceded  the  petechial  fever  of  1758 
at  Aleppo,  and  the  plague  of  1 759-60-1-2  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  was  excessively  severe.  Olive-trees  which  had 
withstood  the  weather  for  fifty  years  were  killed.  In  the 
following  summer  a  dearth  ensued  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  so  severe  a  famine,  that  parents  devoured  their 
own  children,  and  the  poor  from  the  mountains  offered  their 
wives  for  sale  in  the  markets  to  buy  food.  The  connection 
between  famine  and  pestilence  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  An  enormous  increase  of  insects  has  fre- 
quently been  observed  to  precede  a  pestilence.  We  are 
informed  bv  Short,  that  in  1610  Constantinople  was  infested 
with  crowns  of  grasshoppers  of  great  size  that  devoured 
every  green  thing,  and  tne  next  year  (1613)  the  plague 
carried  off"  200,000  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  1612,  swarms 
of  locusts  laid  waste  the  yegetablo  kingdom  in  Provence ; 
and  1613  the  plague  appeared  in  different  parts  of  France. 
Locusts  and  pestilence  are  frequentlv  mentioned  together 
in  the  sacrea  writings;  and  we  find  that  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  exhibited  a  series  of  phenomena,  rising  in  progression 
from  corruption  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  swarms  of  in- 
sects, murrain  among  cattle,  thunder  and  thick  dirrkness, 
and  a  tribe  of  inferior  diseases,  to  that  fatal  pestilence  which 
swept  away  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  In  fine, 
dearth  or  unwholesome  provisions,  pestilence  among  cattle, 
great  abundance  of  insects,  absence  or  death  of  birds,  blight 
and  mtldew,  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to  have  separately 
conjointly  preceded   or  attended   all  such  calamities. 


or 


Plague  is  usually  preceded  by  other  diseases  which  occa- 
sion great  mortality.  Lord  Bacon  has  observed  that '  the 
lesser  infections  of  small-pox,  purple  fever,  agues,  &c.,  in 
the  preceding  summer  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend 
a  great  pestilence  the  summer  following ;  for  putrefaction 
rises  not  to  its  height  at  once  ;*  and  Dr.  Mead  states,  as  a 
general  fact,  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the 
usual  forerunner!  of  pUgua.    Indeed  nearly  all  the  most 


remarkable  places  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  malignant  fevers.  The  increased  number  of 
deaths  from  this  source  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
the  London  Bills  of  Mortality  at  the  three  last  plague 
epochs  in  this  country,  an  abstract  from  which  we  here 
present,  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  diseases 
besides  the  plague,  in  1625,  1636,  and  1665,  with  that  of  the 
year  before  and  after  respectively: 
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1624 

12,199 

11 

1625 

18,848 

35,417 

1626 

7,400 

134 

1635 

10,651 

.  ■ 

1636 

12.959 

10,400 

1637 

8,681 

3,082 

1664 

18,291 

6 

1665 

28.710 

68,596 

1666 

10,840 

1,998 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  pestilence  commits  its 
greatest  ravages  differs  in  different  countries.  In  Europe  it 
has  invariably  raged  most  violently  and  fatally  in  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  especially  in  September. 
Thus,  in  the  plague  of  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  from  the 
plague  were:  in  June,  590;  in  July,  4129;  in  August, 
20,046;  in  September,  26,230;  in  October,  14,373;  m 
November.  3449  ;  and  in  December  they  were  under  1000. 
In  Egypt  it  commences  in  the  autumn,  and  prevails  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  vernal  equinox  is  the  period  of 
the  greatest  fatality.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  generally 
check  and  not  unfrequently  entirely  arrest  its  progress.  In 
tropical  climates  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Alpinus,  to  whatever  degree  pestilence  may  bo 
raging,  as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer  it  entirely  ceases. 
The  cold  weather  of  northern  climates  has  been  observed  to 
check  the  ravages  of  plague ;  and  in  these  countries  when  it 
has  broken  out  in  the  autumn,  its  course  has  been  arrested 
during  the  winter  months.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
and  termination  of  plague,  the  disease  appears  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  regulate  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  other  epidemics:  it  is  most  frital  at  its  first 
outbreak,  and  becomes  less  virulent  as  it  increases  in  extent. 
The  increased  mortality  which  occurs  during  the  advance  of 
plague,  and  which  we  have  before  shown  to  be  at  its  height  in 
the  month  of  September,  arises  from  the  increased  extension 
and  not  from  the  greater  malignancy  of  the  disease.  With 
its  progress  and  decline  there  has  usually  been  observed  a 
progressive  increase  and  decrease  in  the  whole  train  of  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  plague, 
on  its  decline  reappeared.  The  former  fact  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  tbe  table  we  have  given  above. 

The  causes  of  pestilence  have  been  referred  by  some  to  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  engendered  by  epidemic  and  endemic 
causes,  and  wholly  independent  of  contagion ;  while  others 
have  attributed  it  solely  to  the  latter  infiuence.      The  truth 
probably  lies  between  these  extremes,  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  from  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  that  both  these  causes  do  occasionally  operate 
in  the  propagation  of  plague.     As  the  foundation  of  qua- 
rantine establishments  rests  entirely  on  the  supposition  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  plague,  we  shall  examine  how  far 
this  can  iSs  supported  by  a  reference  to  facts.    It  is  asserted 
by  the  oontagionists  that  plague  is  transferred  from  indi- 
vidual to  individual  in  all  the  ascertained  modes  in  which 
diseases  are  thus  communicated — ^by  contact,  by  inoculation 
with  the  matter  of  buboes,  through  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
fomites.    According  to  them,  its  appearance  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  always  owing  to  imported  eontagion ;  and 
where  strict  isolation  from  all  infected  individuals   and 
articles  has  been  observed,  there  it  has  never  appeared.     It 
is  admitted  however  by  several*  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  respected  names  of  Sydenham,  Russell,  and  Mead, 
that  a  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  is  essential  to  the 
spread  of  pestilence ;  yet  they  maintain  that  this  is  inade- 
quate to  its  production  without  importation  by  fomites.  or 
the  arrival  of  a  diseased  person  from  an  infected  district. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  to  the  histories  of  Kh<.. 
different  plagues  that  have  visited  Europe,  and  above  all  t  r  f 
that  which  ravaged  Marseille  in  the  year  1720.    Its  intro 
duction  into  this  city  was  traced  to  the  arrival  of  three  ship 
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towtrds  our  poor  againit  famine  uid  distreu ;  the  barrier 
of  peace  against  the  deaolatinjz  evils  of  war;  and  the  barrier 
of  industry  against  the  vice  of  sloth.*  With  regard  to  reme- 
dial measures,  it  appears  little  can  be  done  towards  arrest* 
ing  the  progress  of  plague  after  it  has  once  declared  itself 
in  an  individual.  Our  efforts  therefore  are  limited  to  remov- 
ing the  patient  from  those  sources  of  miasm  which  gave 
origin  iQ  his  disease,  and  in  placing  him  in  those  conditions 
which  are  moet  favourable  for  his  recovery.  Free  exposure 
to  fresh  air,  supporting  the  strength,  and  regulating  the 
secretions,  are  the  only  means  which  promise  xhuch  ^ance 
of  success.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  we  have  the  authority 
of  our  latest  writers  on  this  subject  for  declaring  that  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  may  be  considerably  diminished. 
Thirty  per  cent,  only,  of  those  attacked,  die  under  this 
mode  of  treatment;  while  in  the  lazaretto  at  Alexandria,  90 
per  cent,  died  in  1833,  and  77  in  1836.  With  respect  to 
the  management  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  they  must  be 
treated  in  the  way  which  is  found  efficacious  in  their  removal 
when  uncomplicated  with  plague,  and  if  by  these  means  we 
arc  unable  to  effect  their  dispersion,  suppuration  may  be 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  emollient  cataplasms  or 
any  other  mild  stimulant. 

In  the  f<r>llowing  chronological  table  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal plagues  upon  record,  we  have  purposely  omitted  the 
mention  of  many  which,  although  described  under  that 
name,  are  obviously  a  different  disease ;  even  among  those 
we  have  selected,  the  vagueness  with  which  the  symptoms 
of  some  are  described,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
was  the  same  as  that  which  at  present  goes  under  the  name 
of  plague  :— 

1491.  The  plague  of  Ejrypt.    Exodus,  xit. 
1490.  „        in  the  Wilderness.    Numbers,  x{, 

^250.  „        of  M^'intL.   Ovid's ilfi?/am.,  lib.  vii.  523. 

1190.  M        in  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  siege  of 

Troy.    Homer's  Iliad,  book  i. 
1141.  M        among  the  Phil  istines.  1  Sam.,  ▼.  and  vL 

1017.  M        in  Canaan.    2  Sam.,  xxiv. 

738.  ,»        of  Rome.    FlMidLvMs  Life  of  Romulus, 

464.  „  „        Livy,  iii.  6 ;  Dion.  H alicar.,  lib.  x. 

454.  „  M        Livy,  iii.  32. 

437.  „  „        Livy,  iv.  21, 25. 

430.  „        of  Athens.    Thucydides,  ii.  48,  &c. 

404.  M        of  Carthage.      Justin,  xix.  2;    Died. 

Sic.,  xiii.,  xiy. 

366.  M        of  Rome.    Livy,  vii.  1 ;  Short  On  Air. 

296.  >,  „  Livy,  x.  31,  &0.;  Orosius, 

iii.  21. 

219.  In  the  Catbaginian  and  Roman  armies   before 
Syracuse.    Livy,  xxv.  26. 

182-177.  Rome  and  all  Italy.    Livy,  xli.  21. 

126.  Numidia  and  Carthage.    Livy,  .^'/.,  60 ;  Orosius, 


lib.  V. 


A.O. 


68.  Rome.    Tacitus,  ^nim^,  xv.  47;  xvi.  13;  Orosius, 

lib.  vii.;  Univers,  Hist.,  vol.  xiv.,  139. 
167  and  few  following  years.    Rome  and  a  large  part  of 

the  known  world.     Am.  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxiii.; 

£chard*s  Rom.  Hist,  vol.  ii.,  315,  &o. 
187.  Rome  and  Italy.    Herodian,  lib.  i. 
252-270.  Rome  and  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.    Zon- 

aras,  lib.  xti. ;  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  1 0. 
407.  Most  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,    Nicephorus, 

xiii.  6  and  36;  Magdeburg,  cent  v.  13. 
542-590.  A  plague  raginfl^,  with  intermissions,  in  most 

f tarts  of  the  world.    Nioeph.,  xvii.  18;  Eccles.  Hist.^ 
ib.  iv.,  29. 
]  34  5- 1 350.  Europe,  and  mostparts  of  the  world.  Boocac- 

eio,  Dseameron,  *  Prima  Giomata  ;*  Muratori,  iiL  588, 

&c. ;  Villari ;  Short  On  Air,  vol.  i.,  165 ;  Univ.  Hist, 

vol.  XXX  ii. 
1562  ar.d  1663.  London  and  most  of  the  principal  cities 

of  Europe.     Short,  vol.  i. ;  Thuanu«. 
1575  and  1676.  Italy  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  Thuanus» 

lib.  Ixii. ;  Short,  vol.  i. ;  Mercurialis  On  (he  Plague 

of  Venice. 
1 580  and  1 5S 1 .  Grand  Cairo  and  different  parts  of  France. 

Thuanua. 
1600  and   1603.  London  and-  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Maitland's  Hist.  i\f  London ;  Mignot,  Hist,  qf  4he 

Turkish  Empire,  p.  256. 
1611  and  1613*  Constantinople,  France.    Riverius.  lib: 

xvii. ;  Short,  voU  i. ;  Mignot. 


1621.  London  and  various  parts  of  Europe.    Short 

1635  and  1636.  London.  Nimeguen,  and  several  other 
places  in  Europe.  Diemerbroeck,  Tractatus  de  FetU. 

1655  and  1656.  Most  of  Europe.  Naples  suffered  very 
severely,  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  having 
perished.     Univ.  Hist.,  voL  xxviii^  318. 

1563-65.  London  and  most  parts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. Sydenham;  City  Remembrtmcer ;  Hodge*s 
Loimologia. 

1702-11.  North  of  Europe;  Described,  especially  as  it 
appeared  in  Danzig,  by  Dr.  Gottwald;  and  Univ. 
Hist.,  vol.  xxxv. 

1720.  Of  Marseille.  Chicoyneau's  Traiti  de  la  P^tU; 
Bertrand's  Relation  Hist,  de  la  Peste  de  Marseille. 

1 743.  Aleppo.  Its  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Ru«sell. 

1751.  Constantinoole.     Chenier *s  Jfarocco^  vol.  ii.,  275. 

1760-62.  Aleppo,  Jerusalem*  and  Damascus.  A  Treatise 
qfthe  Plague,  4^.,  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell. 

1770  and  1771.  Constantinople,  I^oland,  and  Russia. 
Described,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  Moscow,  by 
Mertens;  and  Ann.  Regist.,  1772,  p.  155.    . 

1783-85.  Egypt,  Dal matia,  Constantinople,  8lc.  Volney^s 
Trave5,vo\.  I,  192;  Courant,  October  28, 1783,  and 
October  27.  1785. 

1799.  In  the  French  army  in  Egypt  Sotira,  Mimoire 
sur  la  Pests  observSe  en  Egypte  pendant  le  Sejout^de 
VArmce  dOrifntdans  cette  Contrie;  Baron  Larrey* 
Description  d" Egypte.  Jf-c. 

For  further  accounts  of  the  plague,  as  it  has  appeared 
more  recently,  see  TulW's  Hist,  d'ine  Plague  in  the  Islands 
qf  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfit^  Cephalonia,  t^.,  1821 ;  also  Dr. 
Bowring's  Observations  on  the  Oriental  Plague  and  on 
Quarantine,  ^.,  1838. 

Pestilential,  Epidemic,  or  .  Asiatic  Cholera  is  a 
disease  not  less  fatal  than  that  described  in  the  preceding 
article;  and  in  its  endemic  origin,  its  occasional  epi- 
demic eruptions,  its  selection  of  victims,  and  the  localities 
which  it  ravages,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  plague. 
Its  edsential  character  is  however  perfectly  distiuct,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has  two  well-marked  stages :  the  cold  or  choleric, 
called  also  the  stage  of  collapse;  and  tne  hot  or  febrile 
stage,  or  that  in  which  reaction  takes  place.  The  first  is 
generally  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  diarrhosa,  accompanied 
usually  witn  languor  and  some  degree  of  nausea ;  tne  de- 
jections are  focal  and  bilious,  and  often  very  copious.  The 
commencement  of  the  purging  may  preceae  the  accession 
of  the  febrile  stage  for  several  days,  or  only  a  few  hours 
may  elapse.  It  is  important  not  to  think  lightly  of  this 
disorder  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  for  many 
a  life  might  have  been  preserved  if  timely  warning  had  been 
taken,  and  appropriate  treatment  adooted  for  removing  it, 
before  the  accession  of  the  symptoms  aoout  to  be  described. 

Symptoms  qf  the  Cold  Stage.— Th»  time  of  its  invasion 
is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  two  to  four  o'clock  m 
the  mominff.    The  patient  is  attacked  with  uneasiness  ol 
the  stomach,  to  which  speedily  succeed  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing of  a  watery,  colourless,  and  inodorous  fluid,  similar  to 
barley-water,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-water :    sometimes 
it  is  like  milk,  and  occasionally  yellowish ;  but  the  *  conjee- 
stools,*  as  they  are  termed,  which  consist  of  albuminous 
flakes  floating  in  serum,  or  discharges  of  pure  serum,  are 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.    Tnese  discharges  stm  at- 
tended with  severe  cramps  in  the  extremities,  especially  m 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  ana  are  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  g:ui- 
diness,  and  sinking  of  the  pulse ;  the  pulse  is  small,  weak, 
and  accelerated ;   and  after  a  certain  interval,  becomes  im* 
perceptible.    The  skin  is  cold  from  the  commencement; 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  it  becomes  gradually  colder, 
and  is  covered  either  with  a  profuse  sweat  or  a  claming 
moisture.    The  features  are  shrunk  and  anxious :    there  u 
restlessness  and  agitation,  with  great  thirst,  heartburn,  axid 
hurried  respiration.    Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  tl.o 
body  externally,  the  patient  complains  of  heat,  and  throws 
off  his  bed-clothes.    As  the  cold  increases,  the  skin  frv* 
quentlv  becomes  blue ;  the  eyes,  which  are  dull  and  suirut«L'*\ 
seem  drawn  into  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  tl\,eir  sockciv 
the  tongue  is  cold,  but  moist;  the  voice  is  feeble,  hollo n, 
hoarse,  and  interrupted;   but  the  mental  functions  recnaiu 
undisturbed  to  the  last.    At  this  advanced  period  the  1  «4- 
lapse  is  complete,  tho  respiration  very  slow,  and  the  |)aticriu 
who  suffers  Utile  or  no  pain,  presents  the  appearance  uf  a 
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detthi  Wer«  1  in  3};  in  Gibraltar.  1  in  3i;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
1  in  3i;  in  Canada,  1  in  3;  in  Honduras,  I  in  3;  in  the 
Mauritius,  1  in  8}.  The  Mauritius  apoears  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this;  so  that  either  the  epidemic  was  less  severe 
in  its  character*  or  the  remedies  empbyed  were  mote  suc- 
oessfuL 

The  influence  of  a^  on  the  morUlity  by  this  disease 
among  the  troops  of  the  line  serving  in  Canada  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  table: — 

Ratio  of  Di'«UiB  1  each  Age.  per  1000 
Aff,  of  ■ttangtb,  by  Epifdemic  Cbolen. 

Under  18  .  .  — 

IS  to  25  .  .  15*5 

25  to  33  .  .  23' 

33  to  40  •  .  36*6 

40  to  50  .  .  70-6 

It  appears  from  the  authorily  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  table,  that  females  were  attacked  in  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  males,  but  that  the  cases 
proved  more  generally  faUl.  Children  were  in  a  great 
measure  exempt,  though,  when  attacked,  they  rapidly  sunk 
under  it  The  greater  mortality  of  the  disease  in  females 
has  also  been  observed  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ogden  informs 
us  that  of  145  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunderland,  63  were 
males  and  82  females.  The  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  relative  mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  different  races 
of  mankind  is  rather  meagre.  The  native  Indians  of  North 
America  suffered  from  it  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  while 
population ;  and  the  same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Sepoys  in  our  Indian  army.  In  the  Mauritius,  whose  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  90,000,  of  which  25.000  were  whites  and 
the  rest  coloured,  the  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals  was  1327.  Of  these  168  were 
whites,  162  coloured,  and  997  blacks,  principally  negroes,  who 
seemed  peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease.  This  great  suscep- 
tibility of  negroes  to  the  invasion  of  disease,  when  absent 
f^m  their  native  land,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
article  Phthisis  ;  and  that  time  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  in  weakening  this  susceptibility,  apuears  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  mortality  among  them  in  the  present  epide- 
mic with  that  which  took  place  during  a  similar  epidemic 
in  this  island  in  the  year  1775.  At  this  date,  more  than  2000 
out  of  4300  slaves  belonging  to  government  were  cut  off  by 
it,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  planters  nearly  as  many. 

Causei  of  Cholera. — ^Tiiat  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
results  from  the  action  of  a  morbific  poison  on  the  bodv. 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  this  morbific  matter  is  indi- 
genous to  some  countries,  and  apparently  has  its  origin  in 
certain  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  U  supposed  to  be  true 
ffom  the  effects  which  we  find  to  be  produced  upon  animal 
bodies  living  in  these  districts.  But  why  the  miasm  arising 
from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  should  produce  plague ;  that 
of  the  Ganges,  cholera;  that  of  the  parts  situated  in  the 
tropics,  yelbw  fever;  or  our  own  marshes,  simple  inter- 
mittent— we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  nor  can  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  at  all  account  for  the  epidemic 
spread  of  some  of  these  endemic  diseases.  The  doctrine  of 
contagion  has  been  bad  recourse  to  in  cholera,  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  in  order  to  explain  its  diffusion,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  operation  of 
this  principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been  found  to 
move  in  the  line  of  human  intercoarse ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, observes  Dr.  Brown,  that  while  so  migratory  an 
animal  as  man  inhabits  the  earth,  it  cannot  well  do  other- 
wise. But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  its  diffusion  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  aislricts,  the  assertion  is  bv  no  means  supported  by 
lacts.  Its  appearance  at  Madras,  K>r  instance,  wnither,  ac- 
eording  to  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to  have  been  conveyed  almost 
throe  months  earlier  by  trading  vessels  from  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous  with  its  appearance  in  parallel 
latitudes  in  the  interior.  It  did  not  reach  Ceylon,  to  which, 
on  the  contagious  principle,  it  ought  to  have  ueen  conveyed 
much  earlier  by  snipping  Arom  the  infected  points  of  the 
coast,  until  it  had  previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  long  prevalent  on  both  coasts 
of  the  peninsula.  In  its  importation  into  this  country  like- 
wise, supposing  it  to  be  imported,  so  far  from  following  the 
ffreat  routes  of  human  intercourse,  it  chose  one  of  the  least 
frequented  paths.  The  principal  evidence  on  this  point, 
which  was  collected  during  the  last  epidemic  cholera,  goes 
to  negative  its  contagious  character ;  and  the  advocates  of  j 
Ui«  ooAtrary  opinioa  ue  at  pratent  by  far  the  more  numerous  [ 


party.  Of  fifteen  medical  reporters  in  India  who  had  ob- 
served the  disease,  two  only  thought  it  contagious,  eight  werii 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  five  were  doubtful.  The  medical 
officers  at  Cribraltar  seem  to  have  been  almost  unaiiimuuik 
in  their  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious.  In  the 
same  ward  with  the  cholera  patients  in  the  civil  hotipital 
were  several  persons  labouring  under  other  diseases,  wlio, 
although  in  constant  communication  with  and  frequently  in 
attendance  on  those  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  were  iu 
no  instance  affected  by  it.  In  the  military  hospital  tuo  it 
was  observed  that  the  orderlies  employed  in  attcndancu  on 
the  sick  were  not  attacked  in  a  greater  proportion  tltau 
others  who  were  not^so  employed ;  and  of  thirty  medical  olli- 
cers  in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  all  of  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
were  subject  to  great  fatigue  and  anxiety,  only  one  or  two 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  their  cases  were 
comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  under 
some  circumstances  cholera  may  be  contagious,  and  this 
opinion  derives  support  from  the  great  mortality  which  was 
always  observed  under  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  la\vs, 
on  the  inutility  of  which,  in  this  disease  at  least,  all  medical 
men  are  agreed.  The  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  may  be 
gathered  from  its  history.  The  poor,  the  old.  the  infirm,  and 
the  dissipated  were  the  principal  sufferers.  In  the  north  uf 
Germany,  Tuesday  was  always  the  day  of  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  excesses  committed  on 
the  two  or  three  preceding  days.  Hence  every  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  debilitate  the  system  generally,  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  by  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  locality,  by  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food,  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  by  debauchery, 
acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  in  the  production  of  cholera. 

Treatment  qf  Cholera, — Premising,  in  a  pronhylactic 
point-of  view,  the  superiority  of  avoiding  all  the  predisposing 
causes  of  cholera  to  the  absurd  practice  of  swallowing  spe- 
cifics against  the  disease,  our  treatment  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  patient.     If  the 

Premonitory  symptoms  only  are  present,  the  stomach  should 
e  unloaded  by  an  emetic,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  good  mus- 
tard constitutes  a  very  efficient  one.    The  diarrhcea  may  be 
treated  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  combined  with 
somtf  aromatic,  and  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men.    Bleeding  also  has  been  recommended  at  this  penofl 
of  the  disorder.    If  the  patient  is  already  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been 
adopted  prove  how  little  is  to  be  effected  when  the  disease 
has  advanced  to  this  stage.    Major  TuUoch  informs  us  that 
the  principal  remedy  of  the  American  aborigines  consisted 
in  merely  swallowing  large  quantities  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
lard;  vet  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  recovered  as  among 
the  wnite  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  had  the  advantage 
of  the  best  medical  science.     In  this  country,  blood-let  tin  g, 
cold  affusion,  hot-baths,  emetics,  purges,  astringents,  seda- 
tives, and  stimulants  of  the  most  powerful  kind*  have  been 
successively  tried  with  very  doubtful  advantage.    The  plun 
however  which  has  excited  most  attention  is  that  by  saline^. 
Medical  men,  guided  by  chemical  analysis,  conceived  the 
project  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  serum  which 
was  found  wanting  in  the  blood.    With  this  view  lavemenis 
and  potions  of  an  alkaline  solution,  resembling  serum  in 
composition,  were  administered;  but  not  being  able  by  th«s 
means  to  arrest  the  vomiting,  it  was  recommended   and 
put  into  practice  by  Dr.  Latta  of  Leith  to  inject  the  &aaic 
fluid  into  the  veins.    This  was  first  done  by  means  of  one 
of  Reid*s  syringes,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  bcir.;^ 
kept  at  from  108''  to  1 10°  Fahr.     Of  74  bad  cases  treated  ui 
this  method,  22  recovered,  and  in  one  case  only  did  ai.> 
unfavourable  symptoms  occur,  and  this  was  from  phlcbit;^ 
or  inflammation  of  the  veins.    As  much  as  33  lbs.  of  tl.w 
alkaline  solution  have  been  injected  in  the  space  of    ^2 
hours,  and  with  a  successful  result.    Some  practitionox» 
have  even  exceeded  in  amount  this  quantity.    The  coni)i«i- 
sition  of  the  saline  injection  employed  by  Dr.  Latta  con- 
sisted of  two  drachms  of  common  salt  and  two  scrupics  .  t 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  sixty  ounces  of  water;   but 
this  formula  has  been  slightlv  varied  in  different  ca^e^. 
The  immediate  effects  observed  on  ii^ecting  this  fluid  im-j 
the  veins  are,  an  increase  of  the  temperature  and  pei>»|>i  f  a- 
tion,  a  reappearance  of  the  pulse,  if  before  inipcrceptiLK-, 
or  it  becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower,  when  it  was  t^efoie 
small,  frequent,  and  feeble.    The  collapsed  appearance  4  f 
tho  GOUDtenance  gradually  vanishes;  it  becomes  fuller  aiid 
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wbOb  in  ooDMquence  of  penecution  in  Judna, 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  distant  provinces:  and 
again,  since  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision  was  committed 
to  St.  Peter,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  should  address  him- 
self to  his  own  converts  than  to  Gentiles. 

Another  controversy  has  been  agitated  with  respect  to 
the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written.  In  the  concluding 
verses  it  b  implied  that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon ; 
but  whether  the  word  is  used  in  a  real  sense  to  designate 
the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to  signilV  Jerusalem  or 
Kome,  is  the  matter  in  debate.  In  all  probability  the  term 
is  employed  for  Rome ;  for  the  Jews  were  fond  of  using  figu- 
rative appellations,  especially  in  their  national  distresses. 
Bdom  was  frequently  a  name  for  their  heathen  oppressors: 
and  as  Babylon  was  the  cause  of  their  first  dispersion  and 
captivity,  it  is  net  unlikely  that  Rome,  the  instrument  of 
their  second,  and  which  so  closely  resembled  Babylon  in 
her  *  abominations,  idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the  saints,* 
^ould  be  denominated  by  the  same  title. 

As  Sl  Peter  arrived  in  Rome,  a.d.  63,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  65,  the  Epistle  may  be  dated  in  64.  It  was 
written  in  a  period  of  general  calamity  to  the  Church ;  and 
the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  console  and  strengthen  his 
concerts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear  per- 
secution. He  exhorts  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil 
authorities;  and,  above  all  things,  to  lead  a  holy  and  blame- 
less  life,  that  they  might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies 
and  calumniators,  and  by  their  example  gain  over  others 
to  the  side  of  Christianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  highly  of  the  excellence  of  this 
Epistle.  One^ays  it  is  sparing  of  words,  but  full  of  sense ; 
another  calls  it  majestic ;  and  a  third  declares  it  one  of  the 
flnvst  books  in  the  New  Testament,  composed  in  a  strain 
which  demonstrates  its  divine  authority.  The  writer  dis- 
plays a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  deep  con- 
Tiction  of  the  truth  and  certaintv  of  its  doctrines.  Careless 
about  the  disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his 
periods,  his  heart  is  absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with 
the  importance  and  grandeur  of  his  subject.  His  st^le  is 
Tohemont  and  fiervia,  and  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
the  Arst  man  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

His  second  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  first.  Its 
object  is  to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly 
delivered,  to  establish  his  converts  in  the  religion  that  they 
had  embraced,  to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  to 
warn  them  against  profkne  scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  future  judgment  of  the  worI(). 

(Home's /ft^roc^iic/f on ;  Macknight ;  Benson ;  Michaelis.) 

PETER.  ST..  MARTYR.    [Offick,  Holy.] 

PETER  OF  BLOIS.  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name  Petrus  Blesensis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  centurv,  who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, being  invited  thither  by  King  Henry  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  There  is  a  large  volume  of 
the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
firom  which  a  far  better  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  prepared.  He  was  in  great 
fkvour  with  Richard,  who  succeeded  Becket  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  and  was  his  chancellor.  He  had 
also  in  England  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  having  re- 
signed his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  Peter  was  a  scholar  of 
John  of  Salisbury ;  and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
stuflied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to 
William  II..  king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  England  in  1200. 
The  edition  of  his  works  by  Pierre  de  Goussainville,  folio, 
1667,  is  accounted  the  best.  His  works  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous 
indications  of  his  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  A  work 
of  his  on  canon  law  and  process  has  lately  been  discovered, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  ZeiUehrift  fur  Get' 
ehichiliche  ReehUwisientchqft^  vol.  vii..  p.  207.  (Savigny, 
Gtickichte  det  Homischen  RechU  im  Mitielalter,) 

PETER  OP  SICILY.    [Sicilxss,  thi  Two,  KiifODOM 

PETER  THE  CRUEL.  DON  PEDRO  I.,  son  of 

Alonso  XL,  after  his  father's  death  succeeded  to  the  united 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  aj>.  1350,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age.  H  is  first  step  was  to  put  to  death  Leonora 
de  Quiman,  the  mistress  of  bis  bther,  who  had  several 
ehildren  by  her.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  command  the 
city  of  Burgos  to  pay  a  certain  tax  without  the  sanction 


of  the  Coites,  but  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  col- 
lector. Upon  this  Pedro  went  to  Burgos,  accompanied  by 
Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unprincipled  councillor,  and 
having  summoned  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  adelantado  of 
Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death  bv  his  ballasteros,  or  men-at-arms.  In  1352,  he  as- 
sembled the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  Behetrias, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  the  political  condition  of  cer- 
tain towns  that  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  noble,  and  were  in  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
where' he  had  a  conference  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Alouio 
or  Aflbnso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  the  best 
advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  as  to 
adopting  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the 
sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
countnr.  Pedro  listened  to  the  advice,  and  he  even  invited 
the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothers,  Don  Enrique,  called  En- 
rique of  Transtamare.  to  his  court,  where  another  brother, 
Don  Telle,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  trust  him. 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  emi* 

f  rated  into  Aragon.  In  1253,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
^edro  solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France.    Pedrc^  who 
had  a  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  behaved  with  coldness  to 
his  bride,  and  soon  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo. 
He  next  conceived  a  passion  for  Donna  Juana  de  Castro,  a 
young  lady  of  a  noble  fieimily,  and  in  order  to  marry  her.  he 
pretended,  upon  some  grounds  unknown  to  us.  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Blanche  was  null,  and  he  found  some  prelates,  the 
bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avila,  who  took  his  part.  In  1 354, 
he  publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca,  bat  ne  soon  aban- 
doned her  also,  on  the  eround  that  he  had  deceived  her  as 
well  as  the  prelates.    Not  long  after  Juana  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.    Her  brother.  Fernando  Peres  de  Castro,  a 
powerful  lord  of  Gralicia,  incensed  at  his  sister's  treatment, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king's  brothers 
and  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blanche  being  rescued 
firom  her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  declared  themselves 
her  champions  and  defenders.    The  league  thus  formed  be- 
came too  powerful  for  Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the 
pope's  legate,  the  king  promised  to  discard  Maria  de  Padilla 
and  to  live  with  Blanche.  On  this  condition  the  papal  legate 
abstained  fh>m  excommunicating  him.  but  Pedro  shortly 
after,  having  obtained  supplies  fVom  the  Cortes  at  Burgos, 
resumed  the  war,  confined   Blanche  to  the    fortress    uf 
Siguenza»  surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Toro.  and  put 
to  death  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  league ;  the  rest  escaped 
into  Aragon.    In  1358,  Pedro  having  got  into  his  possession 
his  natural  brother  Fadrique,  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  lago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  guards 
in  his  own  presence.     Fadrique's  brothers  Enrique   and 
Telle  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  cousin 
and  namesake,  King  Pedro  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual  sur- 
render of  their  respective  subjects.  Pedro  of  Portugal  was 
nearly  as  cruel,  tlioueh  not  ouite  so  unprincipled  as  his 
cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  tnen  busy  in  discovering  azid 
putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  any  wav  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  his  mistresslnez  de  Castro.  [Alonso  IV. 
OF  Portugal.]  In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was  made. 
The  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  the  persons  of  several  of  bi^ 
revolted  subjecU  who  had  fled  to  Portugal,  and  whom  he 
speedily  despatched,  except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
protector  of  Blanche,  who  was  only  banished.  In  1361 
that  unhappy  lady  was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  by  poison,  at 
Xeres.  bjr  order  of  her  husband.  Soon  after,  Maria  de 
Pftdilla  died  a  natural  death,  and  Pedro,  having  assembleU 
the  Cortes  at  Seville,  declared  that  she  had  been  his  lau  ful 
wife,  and  produced  witnesses  who  swore  to  the  nuptials 
as  having  taken  place  before  his  marriage  with  Blanche. 
The  Cortes  acknowledged  the  issue  of  Maria  de  Padilla  to 
be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish 
king  of  Granada,  who  had  come  to  him  at  Seville  with  a 
safe  conduct,  ^^  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  for  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  Castile.  The  Moor  came  with  numerous 
attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire,  and  brought 
much  taluable  property  with  him.    He  was  invited   bjr 
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a  private  soldier,  and  rose  througjh  all  the  intermediate 
ranks  before  he  obtained  a  commission.  He  caused  all 
the  young  boyars  to  follow  this  example.  He  made  the 
soldiers  lay  aside  their  long  coats,  shave  their  beards,  and 
dress  their  hair,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  a  corps 
of  5000  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  the  German  plan. 
The  sight  of  a  small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in 
his  fkther's  time,  on  the  river  which  runs  through  Mos- 
cow, made  a  great  impression  on  him,  and  he  determined 
to  have  a  navy.  He  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian  ship- 
wrights, who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which 
he  used  to  cruise  on  the  Lake  Peipus,  until  that  becoming 
too  confined  a  space  for  him,  he  went  to  Archangel,  where 
he  passed  two  summers  cruising  on  board  English  and 
Dutch  ships,  and  learning  the  duties  of  a  practical  sea- 
man. His  taste  for  everything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  soon  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  resolved  to 
be  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and 
accordingly  sent  a  number  of  young  Russians  to  Venice, 
Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building. 
By  these  measures  his  expenditure  had  been  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenting  the  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice 
of  his  foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  custom-house  du- 
ties from  5  to  1 0  per  cent,  which  caused  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,000,000  rubles  in  the  first  year.  In  1696,  he  besieged 
and.  took  AzolT.  During  the  rejoicings  which  followed  this 
first  victory  by  the  army  and  navy  of  his  own  creation,  some 
of  the  discontented  boyars  and  strelitzes  conspired  to  put 
him  to  death,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  plot  was  defeated  by  their  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europeover 
his  own  barbarous  subjects,  resolved  to  visit  these  countries 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  despatched  an  extraordinary 
embassv  to  Hollana,  accompanying  it  himself^  incognito. 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1 697,  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  leaving  General  Gordon,  with  4000  of  his  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capital.  He  only 
took  with  him  twelve  attendants,  among  whom  were  his 
favourites,  Menzikoff  and  Galitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  all  great  men  in  Russia.  He  went 
straight  to  Saardam  in  Holland,  took  a  small  lodging  with 
two  rooms  and  a  garret,  and  ashed  adjoining.  He  purchased 
carpenters'  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  dockyard  artificers, 
ana  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time 
in  working  as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the 
name  of  Pieter  Timmerman ;  he  rose  earlv.  boiled  his  own 
pot,  and  received  wages  for  his  labour.  He  was  described 
by  a  native  of  Holland  as  being '  very  tall  and  robust,  quick, 
and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actions,  his  face  plump  and 
round,  fierce  in  his  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and  curling 
brown  hair,  and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking.'  He  spent  much 
time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  with  his  own  hands 
made  a  bowsprit  for  his  yacht;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making, 
sail-making,  and  smiths'  work.  A  bar  of  iron  whicu  he  forged 
at  Olonetz  some  years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped 
upon  it,  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  eagerness  to 
learn,  he  visited  every  manufactory,  examining  into  all  the 
details  of  each.  He  attended  the  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth ;  he  was  very  fond  of  practising  in 
a  surgical  way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England, 
when  he  arrived  in  January,  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in 
coming  to  this  country  was  to  learn  the  theory  of  ship- 
building, and  the  method  of  making  drafts,  and  laying 
them  oft*  in  the  mould-lofts,  he  did  not  disguise  his  annoy- 
ance at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the 
festivities  given  in  his  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  Wil- 
liam to  attend  upon  the  Czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
passed  their  nights  together  in  drinking  pepper  and  brandy. 
Peter  visited  Uie  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Rotherhithe,  where 
a  ship  was  building  for  him.  AAer  his  day's  work,  he  and 
his  companions  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a  public- 
house  near  Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer«nd  brandy. 
The  house  still  bears  the  sign  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He 
went  to  Portsmouth,  to  witness  a  grand  naval  review  and 
sham  fight.  In  April  he  quitted  England,  taking  with  him 
several  men  of  science,  engineers,  and  officers  for  his  army 
and  navy.    He  spent  a  ^ort  time  in  Holland,  and  then 


proceeded  to  Vienna  to  make  himself  acauainted  with  th« 
dress,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  the  emperor  s  army,  then  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Europe.  From  thence  he  was  preparing 
to  visit  Italy,  when  he  received  news  of  a  rebellion  having 
broken  out  among  the  strelitzes,  fomented,  it  was  said,  by  the 
priests  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  His  prudence  in  leaving 
General  Gordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manifest.  That 
officer  entirely  defeated  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
lives  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  return 
of  the  Czar.  Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  and  arrived  at  Moscow,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter's  character  now  showed  itself  in 
the  savage  nature  of  the  punishments  inllicted  on  the 
rebels ;  in  palliation  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  this 
being  the  third  insurrection  during  his  reign,  a  severe  ex- 
ample was  required  to  deter  other  malcontents.  He  next 
ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  as  military,  should 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shave  their 
beards :  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which,  from 
the  love  of  the  Russians  for  these  appendages,  became  a 
firuitful  source  of  revenue.  He  regulatea  the  printing-press, 
and  caused  translations  to  be  published  of  works  on  various 
arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the  marine 
and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the 
norror  of  the  priests,  ordering  that  the  year  1 700  should 
commence  on  tne  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, which  day  used  to  commence  the  Russian  year.  He 
also  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  offensive  league 
with  Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  His  army  was 
defeated  before  Narva  by  Charles  XII.,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember in  that  year ;  but  far  from  being  dispirited  at  this 
event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertion,  and  he  ob- 
served that  the  Swedes  would  at  }ength  teach  his  soldiers 
to  beat  them.  In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  in  the  previous  year  the  Russian  army,  under 
Scherematoff,  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  inferior 
force  of  Swedes,  and  immediately  after  took  the  town  of 
Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or  less  success 
until  the  year  1709,  when  Charles  XII.,  having  rashly 
marched  into  the  Ukraine,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Russian  army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,on  the  15th  of  June. 
Charles  himself  escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  totally 
annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  had  a 
wife  forced  upon  him,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.  The 
czarina  having  encouraged  the  factious  party,  who  opposed 
all  innovation,  Peter  found  it  necessary  to  divorce  and  con- 
fine her  to  a  convent  before  he  had  been  married  three  years 
(1696).  His  son  Alexis  was  unfortunately  left  in  her  guar* 
dianship.  When  the  prisoners  taken  at  Marienburg  filed 
off  before  General  fiauer,  he  was  much  struck  wim  the 
appearance  of  a  very  young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress.  She  had  been  mariied  only  the  day  be- 
fore to  a  Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  service,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.  The  general  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  received  her  into  his  house.  Some  time  after, 
Menzikoff  being  struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  transferred 
to  him,  and  remained  his  mistress  till  the  year  1 704,  when. 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affections  so  entirelv  that  be  mar- 
ried her,  first  privately  and  afterwards  publicly.  On  the 
1 7th  of  March,  1711,  he  declared  the  czarina  Catherine 
Alexina  his  lawful  wife.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  war  in  Turkey,  which  had 
just  broken  out.  Peter,  following  the  rash  example  of 
Charles  XII.,  entered  the  enemy's  country  before  his  whole 
army  was  concentrated.  Without  sufficient  force  to  keep  up 
his  line  of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river 
Pruth  near  Jassy,  marched  some  way  down  the  right  banK« 
and  was  hemmed  in  by  the  army  of  the  grand-vizier  on  one 
side,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river.  After  three  days'  action,  the  situation  of  the 
army  became  desperate,  when  Catherine,  unknown  to  her 
husband,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  a  present  uf 
all  the  plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  tliecamp.  After 
some  delay  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Peter 
gave  tip  the  towns  of  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  su|w 
plied  the  Russian  army  with  provisions,    Peter's  health 
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thfUD,  with  hii  journal  of  theSwediBh  eampaigns  from  1698 
to  1714,  lie  preserved  at  St.  Petersiburg. 

(¥oHatre;  General  Gordon,  Hist,  qf  Peter  the  Great; 
Mem,  ^ Peter  Bruce;  CJoxe'a  Travels;  Bio^aph,  Univer- 
eette,) 

PETER  II.    [Russia.] 

PETER  III.    [Ritssia;  Catharina  n.] 

PETER  THE  HERMIT.    [Crusadbs.! 

PETER-HOUSE,  the  earliest  endowed  college  in  the 
iinitersity  of  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1257,  by  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  then  sub-prior,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
having  purchased  two  hostels,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Friars  of  Penance,  united  them,  and  appropriated  the  build- 
ing for  the  residence  of  studenU;  but  it  was  not  till  1880, 
after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ely,  that  he  endowed  the 
eollege  with  revenues  for  the  support  of  a  master,  fourteen 
fellows,  two  bible-clerks,  and  eight  poor  scholars.  After  his 
death  a  i\ew  college  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  two  hostels, 
for  which  purpose  the  bishop  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks ;  he  gave  them  also  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  the  principal  benefactors  in  subsequent  times  were 
Simon  Langham,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  the  rectory  of 
Chenv-Hinton;  bishop  Montacute,  who  appropriated  the 
ehureh  of  Triplow,  and  gave  the  manor  of  Chewell  in  Had- 
denham ;  Margaret  lady  Ramsay,  who  founded  two  fellow- 
shipa  and  two  scholarships,  and  gave  two  advowsons ;  and 
Dr.  Hale,  one  of  the  masters,  who  gave  the  sum  of  7000/. 
and  two  rectories. 

The  fellowships  are  open  without  restriction  to  natives  of 
anv  part  of  the  British  dominions,  but  no  one  is  eligible  who 
ia  U.A.,  or  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  The 
hishop  of  Ely  appoints  to  the  mastership  one  of  two  candi- 
dates presented  to  him  by  the  society.  The  candidates  must 
be  doctors  or  bachelors  of  divinity,  and  must  be  selected  if 
possible  from  the  fallows  on  the  foundation.  Formeriy 
there  oould  not  be  more  than  two  fellows  of  a  county  (except 
of  Cambridge  or  Middlesex),  and  seven  fellowships  were 
oonflned  to  the  northern  and  seven  to  the  southern  division 
of  England  and  Wales ;  but  these  restrictions  were  removed 
by  letters-patent,  which  came  into  operation  in  June,  1839. 

One-fourth  part  only  of  the  foundation  fellows  are  re- 
<|nired  to  be  m  priest's  orders.  By  queen  Elizabeth's 
licence  the  five  senior  clerical  fellows  may  hold  any  livings 
with  their  fellowshipsp  provided  they  are  not  more  than  20/. 
in  the  Liber  Regis,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  The  bye  fellowships,  which  are  perfectly 
open  and  unrestricted,  are  distinct  from  the  former ;  the 
possessors  of  them  are  not  entitled  to  any  office  or  voice  in 
the  alRiirs  of  the  college.  Two  were  founded  1589,  by  An- 
drew Peme,  D.D. ;  two,  in  1601,  by  Lady  Ramsay;  and 
four,  in  1637,  by  Thomas  Parke,  Esq. 

Two  fellowships  of  70/.  per  annum  each,  and  four  new 
scholarships  of  30/.  per  annum  each,  have  recently  been 
added  to  tiie  college  from  the  donation  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gisbome,  M.  A.,  late  fellow  of  Peter-House.  This  foundation 
bears  the  name  of  the  donor.  The  two  Gisbome  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  any  person  may  be  elected 
firom  either  of  them  into  a  foundation  fellowship  before  he 
is  of  standing  to  take  his  M.A.  degree.  These  fellowships 
are  vacated  by  marriage,  or  by  the  possession  of  any  per- 
manent income  amounting  to  250/.  per  annum. 

The  rest  of  the  scholarships,  fifty-eight  in  number,  of 
^fiTerent  value,  are  paid  in  proportion  to  residence.  A  few 
of  them  are  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pre- 
ftrence  is  given  to  scholars  of  Hertford  school. 

The  livings  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are,  the  rectories  of 
CHayston  in  Rutlandshire,  Statherne  m  Leicestershire,  Ex- 
ford  in  Somersetshire ;  Norton,  Witnesham,  Newton,  and 
Freckenham,  in  Suffolk;  and  Knapton  in  Norfolk;  with 
the  vicarage  of  Hmton,  and  the  curacy  of  Little  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  In  Cambridgeshire ;  and  ihe  vicarage  of  Elling- 
ton in  Huntingdonshire.  Glayston  rectory  is  annexed  to 
the  mastership,  and  the  vicarage  of  H  in  ton  and  the  curacy 
of  Little  St  Mary  are  tenable  with  fellowships. 

This  college  stands  un  the  west  side  of  Trumpington- 
atre^  and  consists  of  two  courts,  the  larger  of  which  is  144 
Ibet  by  84.  The  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  les^^er  court, 
was  built  in  1632.  The  master's  lodge  is  a  detached  build- 
inffon  the  opposite  side  of  Trumpington-street. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  is  the  visitor  of  this  college.  The  num- 
ber of  members  upon  the  boaids.  March  18tb,  1840,  was 
SIO.  Copies  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  are  preserved, 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  ih*  British  Museum. 


(Lysons*s  Magna  Britann,,  'Carabr./  pp.  103, 104 ;  Comb, 
Umv.  Calendar,  1840.) 

PETER  PENCE,  a  Ux  antiently  levied  tfaroui^hout 
England,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  a  penny  upon 
each  house ;  according  to  others,  of  a  penny  upon  every 
house  which  contained  twenty  pennyworth  of  any  kind  uf 
goods,  and  paid  to  the  pone.  This  payment,  in  ant  lent  times, 
passed  under  various  denominations:  Rome-fee,  Rome- 
penmng,  and  Rome-soot  were  the  Saxon  names ;  Denarii 
8.  Petri  and  Census  S.  Petri,  in  Latin.  The  earliest  pay- 
ment of  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  Ina,  king  of  the  W<»t 
Saxons,  a.d.  720 ;  by  others  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d. 
790.  At  one  penod  of  hi^  reign,  Edward  III.  discontinued 
this  payment,  but  it  was  revived  by  Richard  II,  It  finally 
ceased  at  the  Refbrroatton.  (Du  C!ange*s  Glossary;  Htst. 
Will.  Maltnsb.  Lefir.  Edw,  Conf.  <f-  Will.  Conq.) 

PETER'S  RIVER,  ST.    [Mississippi,  River] 

PETER'S,  ST.    [Rome.] 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  PETERBUR6H,  an  Enfrlish 
city,  in  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  (otherwise  called  Nass- 
bu'rgh  or  Nassaburgh  soke  or  hundred),  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  on  the  river  Nene,  and  on  the  Hull  and 
Lincoln  mail  road,  83  miles  from  the  General  Poat-office, 
'^London,  by  Waltham  Ci*osb  and  Baldock. 

This  city  owes  its  origin  to  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
abbey  founded  by  Peada,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
soon  after  the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons. 
Peterborough    was   antiently    called   Medesnamsted   and 
Medeswelleharasted.    About  the  year  870  the  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and  after  remaining  desolate  for  a 
century,  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (a.d.970),  about 
which  time  the  name  Medesbamsted  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Burgh,  otherwise  Gilden-burgh,  from  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  abbev,  or  Petei^burgh,  from  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.    In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror the  abbey  was  attacked  and  plundered  bv  the  insur- 
gents of  the  fens  under  Hereward-le- Wake;  and  the  village 
which  was  rising  around  it  was  destroyed  by  Hre.    In  1116 
the  village  and  the  greater  part  of  the  abbey  were  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire.    The  monastic  buildings  were  gradually 
restored  and  augmented ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  Peterborough  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  abbeys  then  existing.      Having  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  erected  by 
Henry,  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire.     In  the  ciVil 
war  o^  Charles  I.  great  devastations  were  committed.     The 
cathedral  itself  was  much  injured,  and  many  of  the  oihet 
conventual  buildings  were  utterly  demolished  and  the  ma- 
terials sold.     The  Lady-chapel   was  subeequently  taken 
down  by  the  townsmen,  to  whom  the  church  had  been 
granted  for  a  parish  church.     No  historical  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  town  independent  of  the  abbey  or  cathedral. 

Peterborough  is  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  which  has  a  total  area  of  4880  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  of  6313 :  of  this  the  limits  of  the  city  com- 
prehend an  area  of  1430  acres,  and  a  population  of  555 1 ; 
the  remaining  area  and  population  are  included  in  the 
hamlets  of  Dogsthorpe  and  Eastfield  with  Newark,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Longtfaorpe.  The  city  consists  of  several  streets 
regularly  laid  out  and  well  paved  and  lighted,  cloee  upou 
the  bank  of  die  river,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridire. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  several  of  them 
are  of  recent  erection.  Besides  the  cathednl,  there  is  a  large 
parish  church:  and  also  some  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  market-house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  a« 
the  town-hall ;  and  a  small  gaol  and  house  of  correction  for 
the  liberty. 

The  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  a  regular  crociforni 
structure  of  Norman  or  early  English  character,  remarkab'o 
for  the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  its  construction,  Th«r 
erection  of  it  was  commenced  a.d.  1117  (after  the  great  fire 
of  11 16),  by  John  de  Sais  or  Sees,  a  Norman,  then  abbot. 
It  is  probable  that  the  choir  was  the  part  first  erected.  Ic  ha« 
a  semicircular  eastern  end,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  s^rui  - 
circle  there  are  two  slender  turrets  crowned  with  pinnarltr^ 
the  aisles  have  subsequently  been  carried  out  square  b%  an 
addition  of  perpendicular  character.  The  ebanrel  « n* 
finished  (a.d.  1I4U)  by  Abbot  Martin  de  Vecti:  the  ^rra: 
tran*iept  and  a  portion  of  the  central  tower  were  built  h% 
Abbot  William  de  Waterville  or  Vaude\ille  (a.d.  1 1 6U- 11751 
and  the  nave  by  Abbot  Benedict  (a.d.  1177-1198).  1  tic 
central  tower  is  low,  and  forms  a  lantern.  The  nave  faa%f.  it» 
piers  composed  of  shafta  of   good  proportions  mad    fioa 
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^  IA#  Cbmmtrf:   Soil;    CAmaltf.— The  oountij 
»  te  iktt  BMWl  part  lereU  and  in  the  north-east  part  it 
m  low.  and  ftiU  of  svamps  and  morasses.     In  the  south  it 
is  tmther  more  eleTated ;  a  long  range,  called  the  Duderhoflf 
aw«otain%  vhieh  in  fact  aro  only  low  bills,  nowhere  rising 
WW  than  240  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covers 
this  part  of  the  eauntry.    The  government  contains  manv 
JwcitL  and  only  here  and  there  some  good  arable  land. 
The  «otl  m  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  circles,  even 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finnlaud,  is  partly  sandy,  partly  clayey,  with 
extensive  monsses  and  foresta,  which,  together  with  the  lakes, 
cof««r  two- thirds  of  the  surface.   The  principal  lakes  are  the 
Ladoga.  Fetpus.  and  Pskow:  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Neva,  the  Lnga,  the  Narova,  and  the  Wolchow.    The 
Neva  isaoea  fiom  Lake  Ladoga,  near  the  fortress  of  Schlus- 
aelboig.  from  which  point  to  its  mouth  is  only  40  worsts 
io  a  straight  line,  but  owing  to  the  bend  which  it  makes 
towards  the  soath.    the  whole   course  is   60  wersts  (40 
Eaghsh  miles)  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt.  which  ought  to  be 
ronwWred  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  water  is  sweet 
and  fit  lor  drinking  as  far  as  Cronstadt.    The  banks  are 
rather  elevated ;  the  breadth  varies  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  limpid.  Within  the 
city  of  St«  Petersburg  it  divides  into  several  branches.    The 
diflute  is  eold,  damp,  and  not  favoumhle  to  agriculture. 
The  summer  is  short,  but  in  general  fine  and  often  very  hot: 
thsnder-storms  are  neither  frequent  nor  violent.    The  area 
of  the  government,  according  to  Schubert,  who  is  followed 
hy  Storeh,  Wichmann, and  others,  is  17,800  square  miles; 
Afsenieff  makes  it  16,400,  Koppen  18,500,  and  Horschel- 
mann  18,600.    It  is  divided  into  nine  circles.    The  popu- 
lation, in  1838,  was  890.000.    Though  the  climate  is  so  un- 
favourable, and  a  large  portion  of  the  government  covered 
with  marshes^  the  crops  raised  are  by  no  means  scanty, 
though  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
populition  of  the  capital.     Flax  and  hemp  are  not  much 
eultivated ;  fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air.    There 
are  however  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  6ne  gardens 
and  narks;  kitchen-gardens,  which  produce  vegetables  in 
abunoance,  and  numerous  hothouses  which  supply  the  capital 
with  pines,  melons,  pine-apples,  asparagus.  &c.    Timber  is 
still  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  for  the  forests,  though  much 
injured  by  waste  and  bad  management,  are  still  of  immense 
extent.     In  the  forests  vast   Quantities  of   berries,  wild 
fruits,  and  mushrooms  are  found.   There  is  no  game  except 
hares.    The  country-people  rear  great  numbers  of  geese, 
ducks,  and  turkeys  for  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg;.  Fish 
are  tolerably  abundant  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  limited 
on  account  of  the  cold.    The  mineral  kingdom  affords 
granite,  limestone,  mar^^  brick  earth,  potters'  clay,  &c.  The 
villiM^rs  manufecture  wooden  wares  of  various  kinds.  Trade 
and  manufhctures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  capital: 
there  are  however  considerable  manufactories  of   cloth, 
camlet,  and  blankets,  as  well  as  several  glass-houses  at 
Jamburg,  on  the  Luga,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  and  of  printed 
calico  at  SehlusMiburg,  on  an  island   where  the  Neva 
issues  from  Lake  Ladoga.   Gatschina,  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake  formed  by  the  Ischora,  has  7000  inhabitants,  a 
military  orphan-house,  and  a  foundling  hospital.    [Narva  ; 
Cronstadt.] 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire  (Moscow  being  accounted  the  first),  is  situated 
in  59*  66'  N.  lat  and  30*"  18'  E.  long.,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Neva.  Of  all  the  capital  cities  of  Europe, 
SL  Petersburg  has  at  first  sight  the  most  striking  appear- 
ance: the  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings,  the  noble  canals  which  traverse  the 
city,  and  the  regularity  of  the  edifices  on  their  banks,  make 
altogether  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  *  The  united  msg- 
ttiflcence  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe,*  says  Dr.  E.  Clarke  (since 
whose  time  it  has  been  very  much  improved), '  could  but 
equal  StPetenburg.'  There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  to  oflend 
the  eye;  all  is  grand,  extensive,  large,  and  open;  the  streets 
seem  to  consist  entirely  of  palaces ;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and 
elegant.  The  public  structures.  Quays,  piers,  ramparts, 
&c,  are  all  composed  of  masses  or  solid  granite,  and  our 
admiration  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  not  a  century 
and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  iu  foundation.  In  1703  Peter 
the  Great  chose  this  spot,  then  just  taken  from  the  Swedes, 
for  the  site  of  a  fortified  seaport.  It  was  a  low  marshy 
island,  covered  in  summer  with  mud,  and  in  winter  a  frozen 
pool.    The  adjacent  country  was  coreied  with  marshes  and 


impenetrable  forests,  the  haunts  of  bean  and  wolras.  Wo 
cannot  suppose  that  Peter  had  any  idea  of  fixing  the  seat  of 
his  empire  on  this  extreme  frontier,  but  it  was  important  to 
have  a  strong  position  as  a  check  upon  the  Swedes:  this 
was  al8o  the  only  plac;e  through  which  an  intercourse  could 
be  established  with  civilised  Europe,  an  object  which  he 
had  much  at  heart  In  fact  he  was  probably  aware  thai  the 
fort  which  the  Swedes  had  built  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  little 
river  Ochta,  and  which  they  called  Nyenschanx.  besides  its 
importance  as  a  military  station,  and  as  the  key  of  the  country, 
was  not  less  important  as  a  commercial  place,  during  the 
connection  of  Novogorod  with  the  Hanseatio  league,  espe* 
ciallyin  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  Alexis  Michailo- 
vitsch  the  fort  and  the  town  were  almost  whully  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Nyenschanx  was  only  a  good  military  position, 
but  an  insignificant  town  when  Peter  the  Great  made  him- 
self master  of  it  in  1702.  after  a  few  days*  siege.  The  habi- 
tations supplied  materials  for  the  houses  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Neva,  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  nms  first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turning  to  the 
west,  sends  out  towards  the  north  an  arm  called  the  Nevka, 
which  again  divides  into  two  branches  called  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Nevka.  The  main  river,  after  throwing  out  the 
Nevka,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Little  Neva,  which 
runs  north-west,  and  the  Great  Neva,  which  runs  south- 
west. Thus  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  receives  the  Neva  by 
four  great  arms,  which  form  several  islands.  The  island  to 
which  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg  was  first  given,  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  between  the  Nevka  and  the  Little 
Neva ;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  Great  Neva,  between 
these  two  arms,  Peter  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fortress,  which 
howe^'er  was  not  completed  till  1740.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  immense.  In  the  spring  of  1 703  he  col- 
lected a  number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Cossack,  Calmuck, 
Finnish,  and  other  peasants,  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Peace  not  being  yet  concluded, 
soldiers  were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  find  subsistence  for  so  many  persons. 
The  surrounding  country  was  desolated  by  a  long  war,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  workmen,  being 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  damp,  often  up  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  water,  perished  from  fatigue  and  want,  and  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men. 

The  city,  in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  circular  form,  but 
rather  irregular.  The  circuit  is  about  eighteen  miles,  hut 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  area  is  covered  with  buildings. 
The  roost  considerable  and  the  handsomest  portion  is  the 
southern,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  including  the  four 
Admiralty  quarters ;  between  this  and  the  northern  or  right 
bank  of  the  Great  Nevka,  lie,  from  south  to  norlh,  I,  Wassiiy- 
Ostrov  ;  2,  St.  Peter's  Island,  the  Island  of  Petrovskj,  and 
the  Apothecaries'  Island ;  3,  Kammenoi-Ostrov.  Krestovsky. 
and  Yelagin,  a  group  of  islands  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  avenues  of  trees,  and  country-houses,  which  in  sum- 
mer are  the  resort  of  the  rich.  The  city  is  diivided  into 
tweh-^  districts,  and  these  again  into  quarters.  Few  cities 
have  such  long  and  broad  streets  as  St  Petersburg.  They 
are  from  60  to  1 20  feet  broad ;  and  the  Nevsky  Perspective  is 
14,350  feet  long,  the  Great  Perspective  10.220.  and  eight 
others  6000.  The  stone  pavement  is  in  general  bad,  and  must 
be  laid  down  afresh  every  year  ;  a  pavement  of  hexagonal 
blocks  of  wood,  covered  with  tar.  has  been  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  cheaper,  and  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  which  havo  broad  flag-pavement  for  the  foot 
passengers.  There  are  no  wells,  but  the  water  of  the  Neva 
is  remarkably  clear,  pure,  and  a'holesome.  Those  who  Ine 
at  a  distance  from  the  river  use  the  water  of  the  canaU, 
the  r.rincipal  of  which  are  the  Fontanka.  surrounding  the 
whole  Admiralty  Quarter,  and,  within  it,  the  Catherine  Canal 
and  the  Moika.  There  are  two  bridges  of  boats  over  tlie 
Neva,  and  three  over  its  arms ;  one  of  them,  the  Troitskoi 
or  Suwaroff  Bridge,  is  2456  feet  long.  These  bridges  axe 
all  removed  whenever  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  ice, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  iu  the  apring. 
There  are  above  seventy  bridges  over  the  canals,  many  of 
which  are  of  granite,  and  ten  of  cast-iron,  two  of  which  are 
handsome  suspension  bridges,  and  many  of  wood.  Tl)o 
Great  or  Southern  Neva  is  here  from  900  to  1200  feet  wide, 
and  its  south  or  left  bank,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Admiralty,  which  divides  it  into  two  p^rts,  ts 
furnished  with  a  quay  of  granite,  a  work  which,  for  utility 
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boitfered  bT  fine  gardeni  and  oonntiy-teaft,  has  a  large 
garden  and  fine  waterworks.  A  grand  fSte  is  generally 
celebrated  here  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  empreas  Alexandra,  when  the  gardens  are  splen- 
didly illuminated  and  enlivened  with  bands  of  music,  and 
above  100,000  persons  are  assembled.  Oranienbaum,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  the  summer  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  is  still  more  beautifully  situated  than  Peter- 
hof.  Zarskoje-Selo  is  a  very  magnificent  imperial  country- 
seat,  with  an  immense  park  and  noble  gardens.  A  large 
portion  of  this  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1820.  At  a  short 
distance  is  the  Pulkowaberg,  on  which  the  emperor  Nicholas 
has  caused  a  fine  observatory  to  be  erected,  and  furnished 
with  the  best  instruments.  Pavlovsk,  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  is  an  imperial  country-seat,  with  a  fine  park 
laid  out  in  the  English  style  by  Brown.*  At  Oatschina, 
Tschesme,  and  Strelna  there  are  likewise  country-seats 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  family.  [Cronstadt  ;  Narva.] 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  chief  of  the  police 
for  1839,  the  population  amounted  in  that  year  to  476,386, 
of  whom  338,512  were  males  and  138,874  females:  in  1838 
the  total  was  469,720,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1839 
of  6666.  It  appears  fh)m  M.  Koppen,  that  of  the  469,720 
inhabitants,  in  1838,  there  were  in  the  city  and  its  district, 
including  Cronstadt,  only  53,883  males  who  had  their  le^al 
iettlement  there.  Supposing  the  total  to  be  109,000,  in- 
cluding females,  there  remain  360,000  strangers  from  other 
proviuoeSy  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  males.  We  quote 
from  the  official  tables  a  few  instances : — 

Men.  Woroea. 

Persons  not  of  noble  birth     «     19,210  9,687 

Artisans  included  in  the  guilds  19,238  3,692 
The  garrison,  not  including  the 

omcers     •         •         .         •     48,406  10,336 

Domestics  .  .  *•  •  52,357  14,674 
IVorkmen  of  the  class  of  pea- 

sanU        .         .         •         •   103,237  23,076 

St  Petersburg  is  not  only  the  eapital  but  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  of  the  empire.  There  are  above  two 
hundred  manufactories  of  different  descriptions,  some  car- 
ried on  by  private  individuals,  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, glass,  gold  and  silver  articles,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  snulT  and  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  There  are 
others  wnich  the  government  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
carry  on  upon  its  own  account ;  such  are  the  great  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  a  large  manufactory  of  aqua-fortis,  with 
an  assay-office  and  a  mint ;  a  plate-glass  manufactory,  which 
produces  mirrors  14  foet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  a  porcelain 
manufactory,  and  a  great  mauufkctory  of  cotton  and  linen, 
in  which  steam-enguies  are  employed,  at  Alexandrovsk, 
near  the  city  ;  a  considerable  part  of  this  manufactory  was 
last  year  destroyed  by  fire.  The  government  has  likewise  a 
cannon- foundry  and  powder-mills. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  is  very  considerable. 

*  The  eoMtrneiUMi  of  mn  Una  rail-nMd  (torn  St.  Petertbnrg  to  Pavlcmk  and 
SankqjfS-aalo  bat  tf^uAy  laeiaaMd  tha  aambvi  of  vUiton  to  ihow  place*. 
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Cronstadt  is  the  harboar.  The  ibllowing  is  the  offieial 
account  for  the  year  1839:— arrived  at  Cronstadt,  in  1839, 
1378  ships,  of  which  912  with  cargoes  and  466  in  ballast; 
1395  sailed,  of  which  only  27  were  in  ballast — of  these  50 
had  wintered  at  Cronstadt ;  this  year  only  S3  remained  to 
winter.  Above  700  of  these  sliipswere  English.  The  steam- 
boats to  Lubeck  performed  twenty-one  voyages,  those  to 
London  twelve,  to  HAvre  eight,  and  to  Revel  twenty-one. 
Above  12,000  barks  bring  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  inte- 
rior articles  of  Russian  pitxluee  and  manufactures  for  the 
consumption  of  the  capital  and  (or  exportation.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  was  1 98.96 i, 386  rubles  (in 
bank  assignats),  and  the  value  of  the  exports  132,018,293 
rubles;  total  330,979,681  rubles.  Deducting  2,504,445 
rubles,  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  and  imported  by  the 
captains  of  ships  and  passengers,  the  remaining  operations 
were  effected  by  170  commercial  houses,  of  which  94 
transacted  business  under  a  million  of  rubles,  and  76 
above  that  amount.  Three  houses  did  business  totheamooni 
of  more  than  seven  millions,  two  of  eight  millions,  three  often 
millions,  one  of  twelve  millions,  one  of  nineteen  millions,  and 
one  of  twenty-six  millions.  Among  these  eleven  houses  there 
is  not  one  Russian  name ;  they  are  all  German  and  English, 
except  one  French.  The  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  lea- 
ther, iron,  tobacco,  canvas,  coarse  linen,  bees'- wax,  linseed, 
linseed-oil,  tar,  potash,  &c.  The  increased  exportation  of 
wool  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  1800  to  1814,  the  average 
annual  quantity  exported  was  under  20,000  poods ;  from 
1814  to  1824,  under  30,000  poods;  from  1824  to  1834, 
112,000  poods;  and  in  1838  it  was  300,760  poods.  The 
imports  are  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds,  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  hardware,  Freneh  wines,  jewellery, 
and  all  articles  of  luxury  and  fluhion.  The  immonse 
preponderance  of  the  trade  with  England  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  it.  The  effects  of  a 
rupture  with  England  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1808,  which  followed  the  alliance  between 
Alexauder  and  Napoleon,  concluded  at  Tilsit  in  Sep- 
tember. 1807,  the  value  of  the  imports  fell  to  1,152,000 
rubles,  that  of  the  exports  to  5,875,000  rubles,  and  the 
duties  of  customs  from  five  millions  to  918,000  rubles. 
The  actual  revenue  now  derived  from  the  customs  is  about 
50  millions  of  rubles. 

(Schmidtlin,  La  Bussie  et  la  Pologne;  Horschelmann ; 
Stein^s  Handtmch;  Conver9ation9  Lexicon;  Cannabirh, 
Lehrbuch  der  Qeo^apkie ;  the  Bussian  Journal  <^  Com- 
merce,  And  Joumalqf  the  Department  qfthe  Interior;  and 
Plan  of  St.  Petersburg,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Though  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  the 
following  table  will  serve  as  an  architectural  synopsis  of  the 
more  remarkable  structures  of  St.  Petersburg,  few  of  which, 
it  must  however  be  confessed,  are  of  high  architeetural  qua- 
lity, or  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination, 
although  from  their  magnitude  and  general  air  of  statelioes^ 
they  produpce  a  ikvourable  first-sight  impressibn  on  the 
stranger  :— 


table  of  Public  Buildingi. 


The  Fortress 
Directory  Senate    »    . 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 

Paul  in  Fortress 
The  Foundry      .        .        • 
Summer  Palaoe 
Smolnoi  Monaatery,  Church 
St.  Nicholas  Monkoi . 
The  Anitehkov  Palace 
Winter  or  Imperial  Palaee   . 
Marble  Pal  are    •         .         • 
Hermitage,  the  Little 

— * —     the  Great 

Theatre    . 

Nevsky  Monastery  Church 

Old  Arsenal 

Colossi  equestrian  statue  . 

(Peter  the  Great) 
Taurida  Palace 
Obutohov*s  Hospital    .         • 
Manage  of  the  Imperial 

Guards 


Oftto. 

Arehit«ei. 

1706-40 

Tressini 

1710 

1712-27 

Tressini 

1733 

Schumacher 

1742 

Rastrelli 

Rastielli 

1743 

1748 

Rastrelli 

1754-62 

Rastrelli 

1770-85 

Grimaldi 

1775 

Lamotte 

1775 

Felten 

1782 

Quarenghi 

1776-90 

Starov 

1776 

1782 

Falconet 

1783 

Starov 

1783 

Quarenghi 

Originally  Prince  Menxikor's  palaee. 


A  very  large  bnt  groteaqne  pile;  burnt  down  Deeembe' 

1837;  rebuilt  1839. 


Interior,  plan  of  an  antient  theatre.    Order  Corinthian. 
Hexastyle  Done  in  centre. 


A  Roman  Done  octastyle  portico  entire  widlh  of  front 
Sculptured  pediment;  ditto  friexe  within  portico. 


1783 



Go^tinoi  Dvor,  or  Baziar 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

17SS 

Kakorinov 

A  very  handsome  structure.  A  Roman  Doric  order  oa  a 
lofty  arcadad  basement. 

Cailicdral  of  Sl  Alexander 

Nevsky 
Imperial  LibraTr 

1790 

Starov 

1795 

Sokolov  and 
Rusca 

Ionic  on  baaement 

Ikladne  Cadets'  CoUeee 

179S 

?.■.!.,«  of  St.  Michael  . 

1797-1800 

Brenna 

Italian  style.    Now  used  for  the  engineer  corpi. 

Order  Corinthian;  front  four  attaclied  columns  beneath 

Caihul.c  Chapel,  KnigLU  of 

179S 

Quarenghi 

M.lta 

pediment 

Imnei'ialBank    .      *   . 

Quarenghi 

luxitut  Demoiselles  Nobles, 

Quarenghi 

Front  730  feet;  centre  Ionic  oclostyle  on  biMiiient 

Foiindlme  Hospital  OD  the   . 

Hoilia 
JlKd»al.  &c.  A«idemr 

1798 

1799 

Porta 

Corinthian  portico. 

Troi.zki  Church 

Byianline  style. 

Romonaov  Obelisk      . 

1799 

Brenna 

Bronze.     Height  B2  feet. 

A.aderay  ofScioniMi  . 

1799 

Zakharov 

Octastvle  Ionic  portico. 

Admiralty 

I8U1 

Zakharov 

A  most  extensive  range  of  buildings  of  rich  design. 

aapel 

The  Casan  Calhedral  . 

1801-11 

Vorooikhin 

Corinthian  hexastyle  [see  Portico,  Hans],  with  curved 
colonnades  exleniling  IVoiu  it. 

Rii.;<ian'Acadeo);        . 

Melnikov 

Imporial    Hospital   fiv  Sick 

F«or 
Great  Theatre     , 

1808 

Quarenghi 

Octastyle  Ionic  portico. 

1804 

Thomond 

Ditto. 

Biizha,  orExchattgfl  . 

1804-10 

Thomond 

Roman  Doric,  peripteral  daeastyle,  with  two  rostral  columna 
in  ftont. 

Neiv  Arsenal      . 

IBOS 

DimerttoT 

Si.  S,Tgiu.' Church     . 

Dimertior 

Sdlt  Magazine    . 

Volkhov 

Church  of  St.  Vladimir 

ISll 

Sl.  Peter    . 

1817 

St.  Catherine. 

Mikhaelov 

Cotinthian  heiLastyle  portico.    Dome. 

Vassili  Ostrov 

Imperial  Mews    . 

Trorabara 

leie 

Monlferrand 

Churcli  of  the  Skorbyashlnik 

i8ia 

RUMB 

Front,  Ionic  hexastyle,  attached  columns.    Inferior  a  ro- 

lor Suffererfl) 

tunda  with  24  columns. 

Gtaiid-duke  Michael')  palace 

1819-25 

Rossi 

Corintliion  order  on  basement.  Centre  an  octaslylo  pro- 
style. 

HOtoldesMine*.  or  Mining 

1819 

AtndemT 

The  Etat  Major 
ThcHallof  Art^hives 

1821-30 

Rossi  &RruiloT 

Rotai  &  aarke 

Entirely  constructed  of  cast-iron.     Style  Gothic.     Dimen- 

sions Ha  by  57  feet. 

Thpali-e,  Aplugin  Island      ' . 

1826 

Montferrand 

Karvsky  Gate,  w  Triumphal 

1831-3 

Quarenghi 

Previously  dB!.i)?ned  by  Quarenghi.  and  ereoled  tempora- 

Arch 

rily  in  timber;  now  executed  in  metal  by  Clarke  and 

Ali-xandrinRky  Theatre 

183! 

Rossi 

Luiheru  II  Church  of  St.  Peter 

1833 

BruiloT 

and  Sl.  Paul 
Alu'xaiider  Column      . 

1832 

Maniferraiid 

Shaft  a  granite  monolith,  84  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 

Clinrch  of  St.  Catherine  the 
Martyr 

Muluiiloviky  Theatre* 

183 

Const.  Then 

colossal  Sgure  of  Faith. 

BruiloT 

Wiiiitt  Palace    . 

Mbeill 
iH38 

BruiloT  and 
Slasov 

O'lservalory 

1837 

Brmlov 

Triumphal  Arch 

tjuarenghi    and 

Slarov 
Swekelschnei- 
der 

Uiike  of  Leucblenberg's 

pahice 

1839 

Grecian  ilyle. 

PF.TERSFIBLD,a  market-town,  parish, and  porliamen- 
laiy  borough  in  the  hundred  of  Finch  Dean,  and  in  the 
VieHcut  nonhern.bitt  in  the  old  aouthem  division  of  Hemp- 
t'lnre.  The  town,  which  is  on  the  road  from  London  to 
I'ijri^mouth,  is  il  mile*  south-west  from  I.ondon.  and  16 
miles  east  by  south  from  Wincheiler,  direct  distances.  Jt 
IS  a  rleiin  country  town,  partly  hghled  wUh  gus.  lolei^bly 
fmvod.  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  The  trade  is  uniro- 
]»ii(:int,  but  fairs  for  sheep  and  horses  are  lield  March  6, 
July  III,  BiidDECBmtier  II.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
B<^~<-.s<.*d  taxes  levied  in  1 830  amounted  to  54Uf.  The  popu- 
Liliiinuf  the  toivn  and  pnriiih  in  1831  was  1803.  TheliviuK. 
atiached  to  the  cliapelry  of  Pelerhfield,  is  a  curacy,  which. 
With  the  rectory  orBuriton,are  in  the  diocese  of  Winches- 


ter and  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  thai  see,  and  yield  an 
average  net  income  of  1 1 94i  Near  the  chapel  is  an  e<[ue»- 
trian  siatiie  of  William  III.  There  is  a  school  called 
Cl.urcher's  culleee,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who,  in 
1 722,  bequeathed  the  sum  or  3UUU'-  Bank  slock  and  50Uf. 
in  cash  for  Us  e»tablishmenl  and  support.  The  boys,  from 
ten  to  twelve  in  number,  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  in 
writing,  ariihmuiic,  and  so  much  of  the  mathematics  as  is 
applicable  to  naiigaliiin.  Several  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  obtained  fur  regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  charily,  which  have  increased  cunBuierably. 

According  to  ilie  (Jorporalion  Reports,  no  royal  charter  of 
ici.rporaLion  is  known  to  have  been  conferred  upon  tlio 
iwa ;  but  in  Warner'a    '  History   of  Hampshire,'  aud 
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in  other  worss,  it  is  Bitted  to  have  heen  incorporated  hy  a 
charter  of  Queen  EHiabeib,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen  annually  at  the 
oouri-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  functions  of  the 
mayor  are  merely  nominal.  The  borough  of  Petersfield  re- 
turned members  to  parliament  as  early  as  Edward  I.,  and 
two  members  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  since  which  it  has  been 
represented  by  one  member.  The  present  parliamentary 
boundary  includes  the  old  borough  of  Petersfield  and  the 
tithing  of  Sheet ;  the  parishes  of  Buriton,  Lyss,  and  Frox- 
fleld ;  the  tithings  of  Kamsden,  Langrish,  and  Oxenbourn, 
in  the  parish  of  East  Meon,  and  also  the  parish  of  Steep, 
except  the  tithings  of  North  and  South  Amberaham. 

(Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Convmenoners  on  Charities,  p. 
296 ;  Reform  Act  and  other  Parliamentary  Papere ;  War- 
ner's Hiet.  of  Hampshire,  &c.) 

PETERWARDEIN.  or  PETERVARA,  the  principal 
and  frontier  fortress  of  Slavonia,  the  Gibraltar  of  Hungary, 
is  situated  in  45"  1 5'  N.  lat.  and  1 9**  66'  E.  long.,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  mountains  and  fruitful  hills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  course  of  that  river  from  due  south  to 
east.  On  a  rock  isolated  on  three  sides  stands  the  upper 
fortress  and  the  hornwork;  on  the  northern  foot  of  the 
rock  lies  the  lower  fortress,  which  includes  what  is  pro- 
perly the  town,  and  is  partly  on  a  gentle  slope.  It  com- 
mands the  Danube,  whose  waters  bathe  the  walls  on  the 
west  and  south  sides.  It  is  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength 
both  by  nature  and  art.  As  a  precaution  in  case  of  a  very 
close  siege,  a  well  ha:i  been  excavated  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  Danube.  The  lower  fortress  has 
very  broad  and  deep  moats,  which  may  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  Danube,  lofty  walls,  and  many  bastions  and  rave- 
lins, by  which  it  is  separated  on  the  south  side  from  the  two 
suburbs  Ludwigsthal  and  Rochusthal.  One  principal  street, 
and  two  others  parallel  to  it,  with  a  pretty  extensive  parade, 
form  the  whole  town,  which  consists  of  only  fourteen  public 
buildings  and  forty-eight  houses,  most  of  the  latter  being 
only  one  story  high.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
arsenal,  the  residence  of  the  commandant,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  suburbs,  some  writers 
reckon  the  village  of  Bukowits,  about  a  league  distant,  as 
belonging  to  Peterwardein.  The  population  of  the  town, 
the  two  suburbs,  and  Bukowitz,  including  the  garrison,  is 
stated  at  6600.  The  fortress  is  capable  of  containing  a 
garrison  of  10,000  men. 

Peterwardein  is  connected,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Danube  (here  700  feet  wide,  and  fVom  60  to  60  feet  deep), 
with  the  town  of  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank. 

(Von  Jennv,  Handbuch  fur  Reieende  in  dem  Oeeter- 
reichischen  Kaisereiaate ;  W.  Blumenbacb,  Neuestee  Ge* 
mdide  der  Oeeterreichiechen  Monarchie.) 

PETIOLE  is  that  part  of  the  leaf  commonly  called  the 
stalk ;  it  is  usually  a  contracted  part  of  the  leaf  through 
which  the  wood<^eins  pass  from  the  trunk,  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  thin,  expanded  flat,  or  rolled  up  in  a  sheathing^ 
manner,  when  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  botanists 
that  tlie  leaves  of  endogens,  in  which  the  veins  are  parallel 
instead  of  being  reticulated,  consist  exclusively  of  petiole ; 
but  this  seems  contradicted  by  grasses  which  have  both  a 
petiole  and  lamina,  with  parallel  veins. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  FRANgOIS,  a  learned  French 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  1663,  was  the 
son  of  the  king*s  interpreter  for  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
received  an  education  to  qualify  him  for  the  same  employ- 
ment. At  the  early  'age  of  sixteen  be  was  sent,  by  the 
minister  Colbert,  to  reside  in  .the  East.  He  spent  several 
Tears  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinople,  where  be 
became  master  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  lan- 

fpuages.  During  his  stay  at  the  first-named  city  he  trans- 
ated  into  elegant  Arabic  an  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  Holland,  which  his  contemporary  Pellisson 
published  in  1671.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  16R0,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  to  Marocco,  as  secretary  to  M. 
de  Saint  Amand,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Muley  Ismail,  the  reigning  sultan,  lie  is  reported  to  have 
pronounced  before  that  sovereign  a  speech  in  Arabic  which 
excited  the  admirction  of  the  whole  court  by  the  facility  of 
the  delivery  and  tbe  elegance  and  purity  of  the  style.    In 


the  two  following  years  he  accompanied  the  French  arma- 
ments against  Algiers,  under  Duquesne,  Tourville,  and 
D*  Amfreville  [Aloixrb],  filling  un'der  each  of  these  generals 
the  situation  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the  marine,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  employed  to  translate  into  Turkish  the 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1684,  between  France  and  tbe 
regency  of  Algiers.  In  1686  he  performed  the  same  office 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
when  he  gave  decisive  pVoofs  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism. 
It  is  asserted  that  while  the  negotiations  witli  the  latter 
power  were  going  on  (one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
being  that  the  bey  of  Tripoli  should  pay  to  the  king  of 
France  the  sum  of  600,000  livres)  Petis  was  ofiered  a  con- 
siderable bribe  if  he  would  put  down  in  the  original  treaty 
Tripoli  crowns  instead  of  French  ones,  which  would  have 
maae  a  difference  of  a  sixth  part,  but  his  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign  was  incorruptible.  In  1687  he  assisted  the  Duke 
de  Mortemart  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  the  empire  of  Marocco.  In  short,  it  was  through  his 
intervention  that  all  the  affairs  between  France  and  the 
Eastern  courts  were  transacted  from  the  year  1680,  when 
he  was  first  employed  in  diplomacy,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a  rewam  for  his  eminent  services,  Petis  was 
appointed,  in  1692,  Arabic  professor  to  the  Collie  Royal 
de  France,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (1696)  the  otHce 
of  Oriental  interpreter  was  also  conferred  upon  him.  From 
this  period  Petis  never  left  his  native  country,  but  employed 
himself  in  various  translations  from  the  Eastern  languages, 
with  most  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  acxjuainted;  for, 
besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  be  is  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  tbe  Mogul,  Armenian, 
and  Ethiopisn. 

He  died  at  Paris,  December  4, 1713,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  a  son,  named  Alexandre  Louis  Marie,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  office  of  secretary-tnterpreter  of  ths 
marine,  and  made  likewise  several  translations  from  the 
Persian  and  the  Turkish. 

His  principal  publications  are,  '  Les  Mille  et  un  Jours* 
(the  thousana  and  one  days;,  translated  from  tbe  Persian, 
Paris,  1710-12,  6  vols.  12ra'o. ;  '(Pontes  Turrs,'  a  translation 
from  Sheikh  Zadeh,  Paris,  1707,  12mo. ;  *The  History  of 
Timur,'  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Sheref-ed-din  Ah 
Yesdt,  Paris,  1722,  4  vols.  l2mo.  Most  of  his  works  how- 
ever still  remain  in  manuscript;  these  are  his  'Travels 
through  Syria  and  Persia,  from  1670  to  1680 ;'  a  '  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arab?,'  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Wakedi ;  *  The  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
Haji  Khalfah,*  from  the  Turkish  ;  a  « History  of  the  O'lto- 
man  Empire,'  from  the  same  language ;  a  *  Dictionary  <>f 
the  Armenian  Language  ;*  a  work  on  '  The  Antiquities  and 
Monuments  of  Egypt ;'  an  '  Account  of  Ethiopia^  a  treatise 
entitled  'Jerusalem,  Modem  and  Antient;*  and  severs! 
others,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  at  full  length  in  the 
'  M^moire  sur  le  Coll^  Royal,*  by  Goujet,  Paris,  1759. 
In  some  biographies  of  Petis  de  la  Croix,  a  '  History  of 
Gengis-Kban,'  from  the  Persian  (Paris,  1710^  is  attributed 
to  him;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  the  above  translation, 
though  edited  by  Petis,  was  the  work  of  his  father,  whose 
Christian  name  was  also  Fran90ts. 

(Goujet,  Mhnoire  Historique  et  Littiraire  sur  le  C*Uleg$ 
Royal  de  France,  Paris,  1 768,  4to. ;  Biographic  Univereelie, 
vol.  xxxiii.) 

PETIT,  JEAN  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674. 
Lit  Ire,  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy,  being  a  resident 
in  his  father's  house,  inspired  the  young  Petit  with  such  a 
zeal  for  the  same  study,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  be  ar 
quired  sufficient  dexterity  in  dissecting  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  the  subjects  for  nis  preceptor  s  lectures,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  anatomical  class.  At  sixt(»en  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon ;  and  so  great  was  his  ceal  in 
his  studies,  that  Mareschal,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Ho«> 
pital  La  Cbarit6,on  going  very  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
his  patients,  more  than  once  found  Petit  asleep  by  the  door, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  that  he  might  secure  a  good  plsA^c 
during  the  operations.  In  1692  he  obtained  the  po.st  ut 
surgeon  in  the  army,  and  was  in  active  service  till  iroo. 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery.  Here  he  delivered  several  courses  uf  lee 
tures  to  a  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  which  he  estab* 
lisbed,  and  in  which  many  of  those  who  were  a Aens-ui  ds 
among  the  first  surgeons  in  Europe  were  pupils.  His  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
tbe  Aoademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  o^ 
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Investigation  is  by  the  king's  writ,  requiring  the  party  to 
appear  in  court  to  answer  tho  complaint.  Where  the  claim 
is  against  the  crown  itself,  as  this  course  cannot  be  pursued, 
the  mode  of  proceeding  provided  by  common  law  Is  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  the  crown,  praying  for  an  inquiry  and  for 
the  remedy  to  which  the  party  conceives  himself  to  be  en- 
titled. As  by  Magna  Charta  the  king  is  not  to  delay  right, 
he  is  bound,  if  the  petition  presents  that  which  has  the 
semblance  of  a  legal  or  equitable  claim,  to  indorse  the  peti- 
tion with  the  words  Met  rieht  be  done;'  which  indorsement 
operates,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  of  a  legal  nature,  as  a  war- 
rant and  command  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  issue  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  in 
the  petition.  A  commission  accordingly  issues  to  six  or 
eight  persons,  who  summon  a  jury,  of  whom  not  less  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-three  are  impannelled,  and 
who,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners,  hear 
the  evidence  whicn  the  petitioner,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the 
suppliant,  has  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  statement.  If 
the  jury  negative  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition, 
the  commission  is  at  an  end;  but  the  suppliant  is  at  liberty 
to  sue  out  a  new  commission  or  commissions  till  a  jury 
return  an  inquisition  in  which  the  allegations  are  found 
to  be  true.  The  crown  may,  upon  this  return,  insist  that 
the  facts  alleged  by  the  suppliant,  and  found  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, do  not  in  point  of  law  entitle  the  suppliant  to  the  re- 
medy which  he  claims.  The  question  of  law  thus  raised  by 
demurrer  to  the  inquisition  is  argued  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crown  uowever,  notwithstanding  the  6nding  of 
the  jury,  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or,  admitting 
them  to  be  true,  may  allege  other  facts  which  show  that  the 
suppliant  is  not  entitled  to  what  he  claims.  To  such  facts 
the  suppliant  must  reply.  Any  issueof  fact  joined  between 
the  suppliant  and  the  crown  is  tried  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  lord  chancellor  not  having  tlie  power  to  summon 
a  jury.  Final  judgment  is  given  for  or  against  the  suppliant 
according  to  the  result  of  the  argument  upon  the  demurrer 
or  of  the  trial  of  the  issue. 

If  the  suppliant  in  his  petition  pray  that  the  investi* 
Ration  may  take  place  in  a  particular  court,  and  the  royal 
indorsement  on  the  petition  directs  that  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  proceedings  take  place  in  the  court  indicated  by 
the  indorsement,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  by  the  Com- 
monwealth (confirmed  after  the  Restoration,  by  1 2  Car.  II., 
r.  24),  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  subject  being  often 
brought  into  collision,  occasions  for  proceeding  by  petition 
of  right  were  very  frequent,  and  as  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  dilatory  and  expensive,  two  acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  enabled  parties  aggrieved  in  certain  cases  by 
legal  proceedings  of  the  crown,  to  enter  their  claim  upon 
those  proceedings*  without  being  put  to  their  petition  of 
right,  with  its  expensive  commission  to  inquire.  This  new 
rourse  was  called  a  '  traverse  of  office,'  where  the  subject 
denies  the  matters  contained  in  the  '  office'  or  ex  parte  re- 
cord constituting  the  king's  title,  and  a  '  monstraunce  de 
droit,'  where  the  facts  upon  which  the  king's  title  rests  are 
admitted  but  their  effect  is  avoided  by  the  allegation  of 
other  facts  showing  a  better  title  in  the  claimant.  In  mo- 
dern practice  the  petition  of  right  is  not  resorted  to, 
except  in  cases  to  wuich  neither  a  traverse  of  office  nor  a 
monstraunce  de  droit  applies,  or  alter  those  remedies  have 
failed. 

The  petition  of  right  is  supposed  by  Lord  Coke  and  others 
to  be  so  called  because  the  investigation  prayed  for  is  de- 
mandable  as  of  right,  and  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  grace 
or  favour;  but  the  Latin  term  *petitio  justitice'  shows  that 
the  words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  'petition /or  right* 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in  1626,  the  Commons  refused  to 
grant  supplies  until  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subject,  which  they  alleged  had  been  violated,  should  have 
been  solemnly  recognised  by  a  legislative  enactment.  With 
this  view  ihey  fVamed  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
reciling  various  statutes  by  which  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  recognised,  they  pray  the  king  *  that  no  man  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or 
such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment,— that  none  be  called  upon  to  make  answer  for  refusal 
BO  to  doi^that  freemen  be  imprisoned  or  detained  only  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  by  due  process  of  law,  and  not  by  the 
king's  special  command,  without  any  charge, — that  persons 
be  not  compelled  to  receive  soldten  and  mariners  into  their 


houses  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,— that 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  be  revoked: 
all  which  they  pray  as  their  rights  and  liberties  according 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.' 

To  this  petition  the  king  at  first  sent  an  evasive  answer: 
'The  king  willelh  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  any  wrongs  or  oppressions  contrary  to  their  just 
rights  and  liberties,  to  the  pre8er\'ation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  in  conscience  obliged  .as  of  his  own  prerogative.* 
This  answer  being  rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  the  king  at 
last  pronounced  the  formal  words  of  unqualified  assent, 
'  I^t  right  be  done  as  it  is  desired.'  (1  Car.  I.,  c.  1.)  Not- 
withstanding this  however  the  ministers  of  the  crown  caused 
the  petition  to  be  printed  and  circulated  with  the  first  in- 
sufficient answer. 

PETITOT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  the 
son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1607. 
Being  designed  for  the  trade  of  a  ieweller,  he  was  placed 
under  the  airection  of  Bordier,  ancf  in  this  occupation  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewellery 
business.  He  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colours, 
that  he  was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
conjointlv  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still  wanted 
many  cofours  which  they  knew  not  how  to  prepare  for  the 
fire,  their  attempts  had  great  success.  Alter  some  time 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  their  art,  but  it 
was  in  England,  whither  they  removed  after  a  few  years, 
that  they  perfected  it. 

In  London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayern,  first  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  discovered  the  prin- 
cipal colours  proper  to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the  meansi  of 
vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the  boasted  enamel- 
ling of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Petitot  was  introduced  by 
Mayern  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and 
gave  him  apartments  in  Whitehall.  He  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  and  the  royal  family  several  times,  and 
copied  many  pictures,  after  Vandyck,  which  are  considered 
his  finest  works.  That  painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his 
advice,  and  the  king  freauently  went  to  see  him  paint. 

On  the  death  orCharles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with 
the  exiled  family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II., 
who  introduced  him  to  Louis  XI V.  Louis  appointed  bira 
his  painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king  many 
times,  and,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  those  of 
the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa.  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but 
for  a  long  while  in  vain,  to  return  to  Greneva.  The  king 
employed  Bossuet  to  endeavour  to  convert  him  to  Ro- 
manism, in  which  however  that  eloquent  prelate  waa  wholly 
unsuccessful.  At  length  Louis  permitted  him  to  depart, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  bis 
family.  Arrived  now  at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought 
by  such  numbers  of  friends  and  admirers,  that  he  was  forced 
to  remove  from  Geneva  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  small  tovn 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to  labour  until 
1691,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a  portrait  of  his  vrifr, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a)X)plexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Bordier,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifti 
years,  and  who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  drapcrivs 
of  his  pictures,  married  his  wife's  sister.  In  Uie  museum 
of  the  Louvre  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-six  portraits  b> 
Petitot;  but  his  principal  work  is  a  magnificent  « hole- 
length  portrait  of  Kachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of  South* 
ampton,  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  paint«.>i 
from  the  original  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  This  enamel  is  nine  inches  and  thr%;e- 
quarters  high,  by  five  inches  and  three-quarters  wide,  a 
prodigious  size  for  a  work  of  this  description,  and  by  fkr  the 
largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  executed.  It  is  dated  1642.  This  work  wv» 
some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamc. 
painter  and  royal  academician,  to  repair,  it  having  bcva 
seriously  danuged  by  a  fall,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  tbc 
enamel  had  been  displaced.    Different  from  the  practM.« 
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torical  dictionary  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  considered 
the  first  specimen  of  that  kind  of  work.  Petrarca  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Pastrengo  as  well  as  with  the  Calabrian 
monk  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Avignon  on  a  mission  from  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  Ureck.  But  before  this  time  an 
incident  had  occurred  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  Pelrarca's  life. 

On  the  6lh  of  April,  1327,  while  he  was  attending  service 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avignon,  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him, 
and  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her.  The  lady's  name 
was  Laura.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  supported 
by  documents,  for  Petrarca  himself  never  mentions  her 
family  name,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Andibert  of  Noves, 
a  small  place  in  Ihe  territory  of  Avignon;  she  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  had  been  married  about  two  years  to 
Hugh  de  Sade,  a  gentleman  of  Avignon:  when  Petrarca 
first  saw  her,  she  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  attrac- 
tions of  Laura's  person  have  been  so  fully  described  and 
probably  exaggerated  by  Petrarca,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject.  But  the  qualities  of  her  mind, 
which  he  also  praises,  seem  to  have  been  truly  remarkable 
m  a  provincial  lady  of  those  times  and  of  no  very  exalted 
rank.  In  her  conduct  for  a  long  course  of  years  towards 
her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impetuous  admirer,  whom 
slie  could  nut  help  meeting  wherever  she  went,  at  parties  of 
pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  charac- 
ter with  a  considerate  regard  for  her  enthusiastic  lover. 
She  has  been  called  a  coquette,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge 
tlm  conduct  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  standard  of  manners  in  England  or  even  France  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  those  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura  de  Sade  is  nothing  uncommon. 
Such  attachments  are  frequent^  and  though  often  of  a  pla- 
tonic  nature,  are  certainly  not  always  so.  That  the  attach- 
iDfiit  of  Petrarca  continued  to  be  platonic,  was  owing  to 
Laura's  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  indifference,  or  to  both,  but 
that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruin  was 
owing  to  her  consummate  address,  of  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  Petrarca's  own  confessions.-  When  he  ventured 
on  a  declaration,  she  sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his 
presence ;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  was  ill,  she  assumed 
towards  him  the  manners  of  a  friend  interested  in  his  welfare ; 
she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and  in  making  him 
satisfied  with  her  conversation,  and  with  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  poetry.  (Petrarca's  Latin  Epistle  to  James  Co- 
lonna,  bishop  of  Lombes,)  She  was  probablv  flattered  by 
his  praise,  which  brought  no  imputation  on  her  character, 
and  made  her  the  most  celebrated  woman  of  her  day.  Pe- 
trarca's sonnets  and  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura  circulated 
throughout  Europe.  When  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  came  on  a  visit  to  Avignon, 
one  of  his  first  inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by 
Petrarca,  und  being  introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
:i*jbcinbly,  he  respectfully  beg^^ed  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her 
on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem.  (Petrarca,  Sonnet 
'JU1.>  It  was  not  however  without  a  violent  struggle  that 
Petrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  her  better  judgment. 
Fur  ten  years  after  he  had  first  seen  Laura,  his  life  was  one 
continued  strife  between  his  passion  and  his  reason.  He 
left  Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was 
still  the  same.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  forget  Laura,  ho 
formed  a  connection  with  another  woman,  and  had  by  her 
u  »un,  and  afterwards  a  daughter.  But  still  his  mind  recurred 
perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first  attachment.  He  took 
eare  of  his  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  off  the  connec- 
tion. For  several  years  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vaucluse, 
a  solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avi<;non,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Surga,  of  vhich  he  has  given  some  beautiful  descriptions. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Cx)lonna,  and  dated  June, 
i:iAb,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  retirement,  that  he  was 
disgusted  With  the  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon,  in  leaving  which,  he  says,  he  sang  to  him- 
self the  psalm  '  In  exitu  Israel  de  iligypto.'  lie  also  says, 
thtfl  he  was  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  of  honour  and  emolument  made  to  him  by  the 

Meantime,  year  aOer  year  rolled  on,  and  the  beauty  of  Laura 
fided  away.  She  hctrume  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  But 
Petrarca  continued  to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth,  and 


to  those  who  wondered  bow  he  could  still  admire  her,  be 
answered : 

'  Pia^  per  allenUr  d'aroo  doo  mbs. 

(*The  bow  can  no  longer  wound,  but  its  mortal  blow  hat 
been  already  inflicted.  If  I  had  loved  her  person  otil>,  I 
had  changed  long  since.*)  In  the  year  1343,  sixteen  years 
after  his  first  sight  of  Laura,  he  was  writing  in  the  sober- 
ness of  self-examination :  *My  love  is  vehement,  excess i\e. 
but  exclusive  and  virtuous.— No,  this  very  disquietude,  ihe^e 
suspicions,  this  watchfulness,  this  delirium,  this  wearine-*. 
of  every  thinsr.  are  not  the  signs  of  a  virtuons  love.*  ilJ^ 
Seereto  ConJUeiu.) 

In  the  year  1348,  while  Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy, 
the  plague  spread  into  France  and  reached  Avignon.  Laura 
was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died  after  three  da\&* 
illness,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  at:t:. 
Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  ha^e 
been  placid  and  resigned  aS  her  life  had  been.  Petrjrca 
has  beautifully  described  her  passing  away  like  a  lamp  which 
becomes  gjadually  extinct  for  want  of  nourishment : 

*  A  KuisR  d'an  toave  e  chiaro  lum* 

Cai  untrimpnto  a  doco  a  poeo  manea. 
Pallida  nd,  ma  piu  en«  nere  bianca, 

Che  lema  T«Dto  in  un  b«l  coUe  floaelti. 

Parea  posar  oome  penooa  stanca.* 

(2VkM/o  dtOa  MarU,  eb.  i.) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the 
blow  as  if  he  had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  htm  to 
earth.  He  wrote  on  a  copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  author, 
the  following  memorandum :  '  It  was  in  the  early  days  uf 
my  youth,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
year  1327,  that  Laura,  distinguished  by  her  virtues,  and 
celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Avignon ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  6th  of  the  very  same  month  of  April,  at  the  same  hour 
in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1348,  that  this  bright  lumin- 
ary was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whilst  I  was  at  Verona, 
alas!  ignorant  of  my  calamity.  The  remains  of  her  chaste 
and  bt^utiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  tbe 
Cordeliers,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  To  preserve 
the  painful  remembrance,  I  have  taken  a  bitter  pleasure 
in  recording  it  particularly  in  this  book,  which  is  mu^t 
frequently  before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing  in  tln> 
world  may  have  any  further  attraction  for  me.  and  that  tlu» 
great  bond  of  attachment  to  life  being  now  dissolved,  I  may 
by  frequent  reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  our  trauM- 
tory  existence,  be  admonished  that  it  is  hich  time  for  me  tr 
think  of  quilting  this  earthly  Babylon,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  dimcult  for  me,  with  a  strong  and  manly  courage,  tu 
accomplish.'  Petrarca's  '  Virgil,'  with  this  affecting  meru  >• 
randum,  is  now  ui  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  (Valcn, 
Voyages  Littercdres,) 

Here  begins  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  Petrarca,  and  wuU 
it  the  second  part  of  his  love  poetry.  Hitherto  he  had  written 
verses  in  praise  of  Laura ;  he  now  wrote  verses  *  on  Lauru% 
death.'  He  fancied  himself  in  frequent  communion  wr.u 
her  spirit;  ho  describes  her  appearing  to  him  in  tho  mi<ld'c 
of  the  night,  comforting  him,  and  pointing  to  Heaven  a> 
the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  (Sonnet  beginning  /^* 
vommi  il  mio  penster,  and  the  other  Nc  tnai  pietosa  ma  irt.^ 
This  delusion,  if  delusion  it  be,  is  the  last  remaining  coii<>'  - 
lation  of  impassioned  minds  which  have  lost  all  thai  thc> 
valued  in  this  world;  and  it  has  at  least  one  beneficial  clTc^*. 
that  of  rendering  life  bearable  and  preveutiug  despair.  T.  • 
second  part  of  Petrarca's  |)oetry  is  su)K2rior  to  the  fii>i  .  . 
purity  of  feeling  and  loftiness  of  thought.  He  hiiuself  : .  .* 
this,  and  blessed  the  memory  of  her  who,  by  the  even  tet:<".r 
of  her  virtue,  had  been  the  means  of  calming  and  purifv  u:.; 
his  heart. 

*  Dencdetta  oolci  che  4  migliur  riva 
Vulse  il  mio  cortio,  e  I'emnia  Tuglia  ardeale 
LiMiugaudo  affreno  perch  io  non  pexa.*    (SiMaef  249.*) 


!•' 


More  than  twenty  years  after  Laura's  death,  when  \ 
was  himself  fast  verging  towards  the  grave,  and  when  L- 
was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more  composure,  he  cIilvi 
from  his  memory  a  picture  of  the  heart,  the  principle^,  a.i  \ 
the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  had  made  all  tho  happiae-^ 
and  all  the  misery  of  his  life.  Ho  describe  Laura  a^  j|»- 
pearing  to  him  through  a  mist,  and  reasoning  with  hitu  i>  i 
the  happiness  of  death  to  a  well  prepared  mind;  she  tet.> 
him  that  when  she  died  she  felt  no  sorrow  except  niiy  f  r 
him.  On  Petrarca  entreating  her  to  say  whether  she  cvt*' 
loved  him.  she  evaded  the  question  by  saying  that  althou. 
she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it  right  to  teu< 
per  his  passion  by  the  coldness  of  her  looks,  but  that  wUca 
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she  saw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  she  gave  him  a 
look  of  consoUition  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  '  It  was  hy 
this  alternation  of  kindness  and  rigour  that  I  have  led  thee, 
fionieliraes  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  often  wearied  in 
truth,  hut  still  I  liave  led  thee  to  where  there  is  no  more 
liatiger,  and  I  have  thus  saved  us  hotb.  There  has  been 
lit  lie  difference  in  our  sympathy,  except  that  thou  didst 
piuclaim  thine  to  all  the  world,  and  I  concealed  mine.  But 
<'otii plaint  does  not  embitter  suffering,  nor  does  silence 
boften  it,' 

'  Non  i  minore  il  duol,  perch'  nliri  il  prema ; 
Ne  maggior  per  andux«i  lameuUmlo.     {Trion/b  delta  Marie,  ch.  it.) 

"Wc  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because  it 
has  acquired  an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Unable  to  comprehend  feelings 
witli  which  they  were  unacquainted,  some  critics  have 
sneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura;  others  have 
doubted  its  existence ;  whilst  others  again  have  disbelieved 
the  purity  of  Laura's  conduct.  We  have  now  however  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  establish  two  facts  :  1,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarca  for  Laura  was  real  and  lasting;  2,  that 
Laura's  conduct  was  above  suspicion.  What  her  inward 
feulini^s  were  towards  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, and  Petrarca  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Liiura  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  religious  senti- 
ments, united  with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discre- 
tion, and  good  sense.  There  have  been  doubts  expressed 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  Laura  of  Petrarca  with  Laura 
de  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  strong  in  favour  of 
that  identity.  (Qe  Sade,  MSmoires  pour  laVie  de  K  Pctrar- 
que ;  Foscolo,  Essays  on  Petrarch;  Baldelli,  Del  Petrarca 
€  detle  sue  Opere^  2nd  edition,  Fiesole,  1837  ;  and  the  article 
*  Noves,  Laure  de,*  in  the  Biographie  Universelle.) 

But  the  life  of  Petrarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though 
elo()uent  wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field 
uf  learning,  and  this  constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best 
title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works  which  he  wrote,  he  en- 
couraged literature  in  others,  and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  promote  sound  studies.  Putrarca  was  a  great 
traveller  for  his  age  ;  he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went 
several  times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  collected  or  copied  MSS.,  and  pur- 
chased medals  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo 
he  discovered  the  'Institutions*  of  Quintilian;  at  Verona, 
Cicero's  Familiar  letters;  in  another  place,  the  epistles  to 
Atlicus;  at  Liege  he  found  some  orations  of  Cicero,  which 
he  transcribed ;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's  book  *  De  Gloria,* 
of  Varro's  treatise  *  De  Kebus  Divinis  et  Humanis,'  and  of 
a  compilation  of  letters  and  epigrams  of  Augustus,  which 
he  had  once  seen  or  possessed,  but  which  have  not  come 
cluwn  to  us.  {Rerum  Memorandarunit  b.  i.)  He  was  liberal 
in  lending  MSS.,  and  thus  several  of  them  were  lost.  He 
a]iplied  himself  also  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  dark 
a^es,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of  distinguishing  au- 
tlientic  diplomas  and  charters  from  numerous  others  which 
were  apocryphal.  {Epistolce  Seniles,h.'S.y.t  ep.  5.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna, 
and  other  Italian  and  foreign  contemporaries.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  He  encouratjed 
(ialeazzo  Visconti  to  found  the  university  of  Pavia.  In  nis 
e.\.te  usive  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advantages  of  study, 
nf  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a  moral  conduct;  he 
always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
corporeal  pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  are  justly 
ruiisidered  as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy. 
His  admiration  of  antiquity  was  carried  to  excess,  not  being 
tempered  by  the  light  of  criticism  which  arose  much  later 
in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm  that  led  him 
to  support  the  tribune  liienzi,  and  attach  too  great  im- 
]>ortance  to  his  abortive  schemes.  Petrarca  beheld  Rome 
an  entitled  to  be  again  what  she  had  once  been,  the  mistress 
oi'  the  world,  as  if  the  thing  were  possible,  or  even  desira- 
ble. Tilts  error  he  perpetuated  by  his  writings,  and  his 
aviihority  has  contributed  to  that  classical  tendency  of  recoi- 
led ions  and  aspirations  which  has  led  astray  many  Italian 
iiiiTids.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  mem- 
h  rs  of  the  great  modern  European  family. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state 
01  his  time.  His  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful 
i-»  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  his  character,  but 
11  lb  a  well  ascertained  fact.    He  enjoyed  the  fricudship  of 


several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma,  of  the  Co- 
lonna  of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Carrara  of  Padua, 
the  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and  of 
Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  invited  in  turn 
by  them  all,  was  consulted  by  them,  and  was  employed  by 
them  in  several  aff«iirs  of  importance.  He  was  sent  by  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their  orator  to  Clement  VI., 
in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remove  his  residence 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  epistle 
to  Urban  V.,  Clement's  successor,  urging  the  same  request, 
and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a 
time.  In  1340  the  senate  of  Rome  sent  him  a  solemn  in- 
vitation to  come  there  and  receive  the  laurel  crown  as  a 
reward  of  his  poetical  merit.  Petrarca  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  embarking  at  Marseille,  landed  at  Naples,  where 
King  Robert,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance 
his  reputation,  held  a  public  examination  in  presence  of  aril 
his  court  during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of 
science  and  literature  were  discussed.  At  the  termination 
of  these  meetings.  King  Robert  publicly  proclaimed  Pe- 
trarca to  be  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  sent  an 
orator  to  accompany  hiin  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1341,  when 
Orso  deir  Anguillara,  senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet 
in  the  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  spectators, 
and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations. 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at 
Padua,  which  were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  the  Cor- 
reggio and  Carrara  families,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
between  those  towns.  From  Padua  he  sometimes  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Doge  Andrea 
Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  statesman  and 
as  a  lover  of  literature.  Venice  was  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March, 
1351,  in  which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two 
Italian  states,  and  exhorted  him  to  peace.  Dandolo,  in  his 
answer,  praised  his  style  and  his  good  intentions;  but  he 
defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after  the  provocations  that  she 
had  received  from  her  rival.  In  the  following  year,  afler 
a  desperate  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vaucluse,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  that  of  promoting  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1353, 
the  Genoese  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Venetians  off 
the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought 
the  protection  of  John  Visconti,  archbishop  and  lord  of 
Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  his  time.  Pe- 
trarca was  staying  at  Milan  as  a  friend  of  Visconti,  who  had 
made  him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present 
at  the  solemn  audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at 
the  act  of  surrender.  In  1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a 
mission  to  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  re- 
publics. He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  failed 
in  the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon  after,  John  Visconti 
died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  bis  dominion  amongst 
them.  The  youngest  and  the  best  of  them,  Galeazzo,  en- 
gaged Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  person.  In 
November,  1354,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  arrived  at  Mantua 
from  Germany ;  and  he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  him  before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court. 
Petrarca  repau-ed  to  Mantua,  spent  several  days  with  the 
emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan.  Petrarca  wished  to 
persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but  the  emperor, 
after  being  crowned  at  Milsfn  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.  However,  before  he  left  Italy,  ]>eace 
was  proclaimed  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  1356  Pe- 
trarca wa-s  sent  by  the  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor, 
whom  they  suspected  of  hostile  intentions  towards  them. 
He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and  having  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.  In  1360  he  was  sent  by  Ga- 
leazzo Visconti  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  compliment  King 
John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  England.  In 
his  *  familiar  epistles'  he  describes  the  miserable  state  of 
France,  and  the  traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by 
fire  and  sword.  He  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  the 
dauphin,  and  after  three  months  spent  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Milan.  The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to  reside  at  Padua. 
The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  mercenary  bands,  called 
•  Companies,'  which  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  committed 
the  greatest  outrages,  and  the  plague  which  ihcy  brought 
with  them  into  Lombardy,  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
Petrarca  to  remove  to  Padua.    In  l3Q'i,  the  plague  having 
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reached  Padua,  be  retired  to  Venice,  taking  his  hooks  with 
him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offered  to  hequeath  his 
library  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  a  large  house  was  assigned  for  the  reception  of  Petrarca 
and  his  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St  Mark,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  Car- 
dinal Bessarion  and  others.  At  Venice,  Petrarca  was 
visited  by  his  friend  Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in 
his  company.  Petrarca  passed  several  years  at  Venice, 
honourea  by  the  doge  and  the  principal  senators,  and  now 
and  then  making  excursions  to  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
to  visit  his  frienos  the  Carrara  and  Galeazzo  Visconti.  In 
1368  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeazao's  daughter 
Violante  with  Prince  Lionel  of  England.  From  Milan  he 
returned  to  Padua,  where  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Popo  Urban  V.,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  Petrarca 
had  a  great  esteem  for  Urban's  character ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities,  on  a 
journey  to  Rome ;  hut,  on  arriving  at  Ferrara,  his  strenjgth 
failed  him ;  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  remained  fur  thirty 
hours  apparently  dead.  Nicholas  d'Este,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
and  his  brother  Hugo,  took  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and 
he  was  restored  to  life ;  hut  the  physicians  declared  that  he 
Was  unable  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
Padua  in  a  boat.  Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  pal- 
pitations and  epileptic  fits,  the  consequence  of  his  too  great 
application  to  study.  From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1370,  to  Arqui,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  Euganean 
Hills,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pure  air  and  retirement.  He 
built  a  house  there,  and  planted  a  garden  and  orchard: 
this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  he 
had  at  Parma,  Padua,  Venice,  Mdan,  Vaucluse,  and  other 
places,  which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers.  In 
this  retirement  he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal. 
Among  other  things,  he  wrote  his  book  '  De  sui  ipsius  et 
multorum  aliorum  Iguorautia,'  intended  as  a  rebuke  to 
certain  Venetian  freethinkers  who,  inflated  with  the  learn- 
ing which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroes*  'Commentaries 
on  Aristotle,*  of  which  a  Latin  translation  had  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  at 
the  Scriptures  in  general.  Four  of  these  young  men  had 
sought  the  society  of  Petrarca  while  he  resided  at  Venice, 
and  he  was  at  first  highly  pleased  with  them ;  they  were  ac- 
complished and  witty,  and  food  of  study.  But  tlm  sympa- 
thy did  not  last  Ipng.  Petrarca  had  no  blind  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  Averroes ;  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  bias  for  natural 
hibtory,  in  which  his  visitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
observe  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  'investi- 
gate the  nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
fisliea.*  The  four  admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scaudalised  at 
his  own  freethinkiog  concerniug  their  oracle,  and  they  held 
a  kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide  upon  the  true  merits 
of  Petrarca.  The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca  was  a  good  kind 
of  a  man,  but  destitute  of  real  learning,  *  Bonus  vir,  sine 
Uteris.*  This  judgment  spread  about  Venice,  and  made  a  great 
noise.  Petrarca  at  first  lauehcd  at  it,  but  his  friends  took 
up  the  business  seriously,  and  urged  him  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  did  in  his  retirement  at  Arquil,  by  the  book 
already  noticed.  In  this  work  he  acknowledges  his  own 
ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes  the  ignorance 
of  his  antagonists.  With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says  what 
others  have  said  after  him,  that '  he  was  a  great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  knew  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many 
more.'  As  for  Averroes,  who  discarded  all  revelation,  and 
denied  the  immortality  or  rather  the  individuality  of  the 
human  soul,  Petrarca  urged  his  friend  Father  Marsili  of 
Florence  to  refute  his  tenets.  {EjAstolce  sine  Titulo,  the 
last  epistle.)  But  the  tenets  of  Averroes  took  root  at  Venice 
uud  at  Padua,  where  many  professors,  down  to  the  time  of 
LeoX.,  among  others  Urbano  of  Bologna,  Nicola  Vemia, 
A^ostino  Nii*o,  Alessaudro  Achillini,  Pomponacio,  and 
others,  professed  them,  and  commented  on  the  works  of  the 
Atabian  philosopher.  It  has  even  been  said  that  Poliziano, 
Bembo,  and  olhur»  of  the  diatinguished  men  who  gathered 
round  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  bis  son  Leo  X.  entertained 
similar  opinions. 

The  air  of  the  Euganean  hills  did  not  prove  sufidcient  to 
restore  Petrarca  to  hoaltb.  His  physician  Dondi  told  him 
that  his  diet  was  too  cold;  that  he  ought  not  to  drink 
water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  raw  vegetables,  nor  fast,  as  he 
oftcu  did.    But  Petrarca  bad  no^  faith  in  medicine.    He 


absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  against  physicians 
He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a  physician  but  as  a  philosopher 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  still  remained  attached 
to  him.  The  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  to  Avignon,  and  ol 
his  subsequent  death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrarca,  who 
had  a  great  esteem  for  that  pontiff.  His  successor  Gregory 
XL,  to  whom  he  was  also  personally  known,  wrote  to  Pe- 
trarca, a.d.  1371,  a  most  kind  letter  invitine  him  to  his 
court  But  Petrarca  was  unable  to  move.  He  was  often 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.  He  wrote 
to  Francisco  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that '  he  should 
not  ask  the  pope  for  anything,  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose 
to  bestow  on  him  a  living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  liad 
enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  to  make  his  old  ai^e 
more  comfortable,  he  should  feel  grateful,  though  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  he  was  waning  away 
to  a  shadow.  He  was  not  in  want ;  he  kept  two  horses,  and 
generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 

E resent  moment,  because  he  could  find  no  more.  He  could 
ave  more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.  Al- 
though he  would  prefer  to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the 
village  priest,  he  was  generally  besieged  by  a  host  of  vi^itois 
or  self-invited  guests,  and  he  must  not  behave  to  them  as  a 
miser.  He  wanted  to  huild  a  small  oratory  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge  his  books  for  the  purpose.* 
( Variorum  Epistolarum,  the  43rd.)  Some  months  after 
(January,  1372),  writing  ftY)m  Padua  to  his  old  coUei^e 
friend  Matthew,  archdeacon  of  Li^ge,  he  says, '  I  have  been 
infirm  these  two  years,  being  given  up  several  times,  but 
still  live.  I  have  been  for  some  time  at  Venice,  and  now 
I  am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of  canon.  I  am 
happy  in  having  left  Venice,  on  accouut  of  this  war  between 
the  republic  and  the  lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should 
have  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I  am  cherished. 
I  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  couutry  ;  I  read, 
I  think,  I  write;  this  is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  my  youth.  It  is  astonisning  that  having  studied  so  long, 
I  have  learnt  so  little.  I  hate  no  one,  I  envy  no  one.  In 
the  first  season  of  my  life,  a  time  full  of  error  and  presump- 
tion, I  despised  everybody  but  myself;  in  a  more  mature 
age  I  despised  myself  alone ;  in  my  old  age  I  despise  almost 
everybody,  and  myself  most.  .  .  .  Not  to  conceal  anythiuj^ 
from  you,  I  have  had  repeated  invitations  from  the  pope,  t  he- 
king  of  France,  and  the  emperor,  but  I  have  declined  them, 
preferring  my  liberty  to  alU* 

In  September,  1373,  peace  was  made  between  Venice 
and  Francis  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  the  latter  should  send  his  son  to  Venice  t.i 
ask  pardon  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  republic.  The  lord  ol' 
Padua  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son.  Peti*arca 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return 
to  Padua  he  wrote  his  book, '  De  Republica  optime  adminis- 
tranda,*  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  and  friend  Frauc]» 
of  Carrara. 

The  following  year  his  health  grew  worse ;  a  slow  fever 
consumed  his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arc|u4  for  the 
summer.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  one  of  the 
servants  entered  his  library  and  found  him  sitting  motion- 
less, with  his  head  leaning  on  a  book.  As  he  was  often  for 
whole  hours  in  that  attitude,  the  people  of  the  house  at  first 
took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
master  was  quite  dead.  The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached 
Padua.  Francis  of  Carrara,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  Padua,  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  the 
clergy  repaired  to  Arqu^  to  attend  the  funeral.  Sixte«u 
doctors  of  the  university  bore  his  remains  to  the  parish 
church  of  Arqu^,  where  his  body  was  interred  in  a  clia^K*! 
wliich  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mur). 
Francesco  da  Brossano,  his  son-in-law,  raised  him  a  marble 
monument  supported  by  four  columns;  and  in  1667 hi!»  bust 
in  bronze  was  placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the  columns  tlie 
following  distich  was  engraved: — 


Inysni  requiem ;  »pea  et  foriuna  rale  la; 
Nil  mihi  vobUcum  est,  ludite  nunc  alios. 


Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children,  a  Son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  died  before  his  father.  Thedaughter. 
Tullia,  married,  in  her  father's  lifeiirae,  Francesco  ^!  i 
Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  whom  Petrarca  made  h  s 
heir.  Ho  loft  legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among  others 
to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive  him  long.  The  ptiriiar^ 
of  Pelrarca  are  numerous,  hut  they  differ  from  one  ar.c- 
tlicr;   that  which  is  considered  the  most  authentic   is  a; 
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an  cye-wilne.«s  of  maDy  important  events ;  be  corresponded 
with  kings,  emperors,  popes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  learn- 
in;^.  Ills  Letters  have  not  been  sulSciently  noticed  by 
historians:  many  of  them  are  scattered  MSS.  in  various 
libraries,  and  we  have  no  complete  edition  of  them  arranged 
in  order  of  time.  Those  which  have  been  published  are 
classed  as  follows: — 1,'Epistolse  de  Rebus  Familiaribus,* 
in  viii.  books;  2,  'De  Rebus  Senihbus,*  written  in  Pe- 
trarca*s  old  aee,  in  xvi.  books ;  3,  one  book  '  Ad  Viros 
quosdam  ex  Veteribus  Illustriores;'  these  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed to  various  historical  characters  of  antiquity;  4,  one 
book  'Variarum  Epistolarum  ;*  5,  one  book  *£pistolarum 
sine  Titulo.*  To  this  last  book  Petrarca  had  prefixed  a 
curious  preface,  in  which  he  says,  '  that  well  knowing  truth 
to  be  ouious  to  the  world,  especially  in  times  of  corruption, 
lie  had  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  Bucolics  in  an 
ambiguous  kind  of  style,  in  order  that  their  real  sense  might 
be  understood  only  by  the  few,  and  that  for  a  similar  consi- 
deration he  now  has  collected  in  one  separate  book  certain 
letters  written  to  several  friends  at  various  times  and  upon 
different  occasions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  scat- 
tered through  the  body  of  his  correspondence,  and  be  the 
means  of  having  the  whole  condemned.  Those  who  wished 
to  read  them  would  thus  know  where  to  find  them,  and 
those  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed,  might 
exclude  them  from  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the 
Epistles  of  Petrarca  a  work  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  his  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  trans- 
lated into  Italian :  '  Viaggi  di  Francesco  Peti  area  in  Francia, 
in  Germania,  cd  in  Italia,*  5  vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1820.  This 
work  was  severely  criticised  in  the  '  Biblioteca  Italiana,' 
vol.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  It  is  however  an  entertaining  book, 
containing  considerable  information  concerning  Petrarca 
and  his  times  which  is  not  collected  in  any  other  work. 
Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padua,  published  in  1818,  'Index 
F.  PetrarchsD  Epistolarum  uucd  edito)  sunt,  et  quad  adhuc 
ineditse;*  but  his  list,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
Domenico  de*  Rossetti,  of  Trieste,  has  publi>hed  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions, 
commentators,  &c.,  and  he  has  also  edited  a  biography  of 
Petrarca  by  his  friend  Boccaccio.  '  Serie  cronologica  di  edi- 
zioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,'  Trieste,  1834. 

The  prose  works  of  Petrarca,  beside^  those  already  men- 
tioned, are :  1, '  De  Remediia  utriusque  Fortunoe,'  libri  ii. ; 
2,  *  Do  Vit^  Solitariii,*  lib.  ii. ;  3,  *  De  Otio  Religiosorum,* 
lib.  ii. ;  4,  *  Apologia  contra  Galium ;  5,  *  De  Oiricio  et  Vir- 
tutibus  Imperatons ;'  6,  '  Rcrum  Memorandarum,'  libri  iv. 
In  this  work,  in  which  he  has  imitated  Valerius  Maximus, 
without  however  borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a 
vast  number  of  facts  from  antient  and  modern  history,  each 
illustrative  of  some  principle  of  moral  philosophy ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7, 'De  verk  Sapienti^,' 
being  dialogues  between  a  sophist  and  an  uneducated  man. 
8,  *De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  being  imaginary  dialogues  be- 
tween the  author  and  St.  Augustin.  Petrarca  had  studied 
the  Latin  fathers  attentively.  9, '  Vitarum  Virorum  illus- 
trium  Epitome.*  Another  and  ampler  work  of  Petrarca 
under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  inedited,  but  an  imper- 
fect Italian  translation,  by  Donate  degli  Albanzoni,  was 
published  at  Venice,  in  1527.  (D.  de  Rossetti,  Petrarca, 
(Jiult'o  Celso,  e  Boccaccio, illustrazioneBibliologica,Tt'\Qf*\Q, 
I>528.)  10, 'De  Vita  Beatfu  1 1. 'De  ObedientiS  ac  Fide 
Uxoria.'  12.  'Itinerarium  Syriacura.'  13,  Several  orations. 
'  De  Avaritia  vitanda,*  •  De  Liberlate  capesccndS,'  &c.  Of 
his  Latin  stvle  the  following  judgment  is  given  by  an  Italian 
scholar:  '  In  modelling  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers, 
he  was  unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whose  phraseology  was  more  appropriate  to  his 
subjects;  and  the  public  alVairs  being,  at  that  period,  trans- 
acted in  l^tin,  he  could  not  always  reject  many  of  those 
expressions  which,  although  ori;5inating  from  barbaious 
ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  were  the  more  intelligibic  to  his  readers.  In  sacri- 
flci'ig  gnivity  he  gained  freedom,  tluency,  and  >»armth; 
and  lus  prose,  tliough  not  a  model  for  imitation,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  imitaturs.  because  it  is  original  and  his  own.* 
(Foscolo  •  On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  Petrarca's  'Opera 
Omnia*  were  publishnd  at  Basle,  in  1J81,  2  vols,  folio. 
Biographies  of  Petiarca  ha>e  been  written  by  Villani.  Ver- 
gerio,  Tonjasini,  Ix»onar<lo  Areliuo,  and  maiiy  others:  the 
best  ore— BaldclU  '  Del  Petrarca  c  delle  sue  Opere,*  2  vols. 


8vo. ;  '  Mcmoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  avec  des  Pidces 
justincatives,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1746;  Foscolo, 
'  Essays  on  Petrarch.* 

PETRELS,  the  English  name  for  the  Procellaridet,  a 
family  of  oceanic  birds,  well  known  to  the  seaman  when  far 
from  the  land,  and  with  which  his  superstition  was  once 
more  busy  than  it  is  now;  but  even  at  the  present  day 
they  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  ominous,  and  many  a 
hard-a- weather  old  quarter-master  still  looks  upon  Mother 
Carey* s  Chickens  as  the  harbingers  of  a  storm. 

Though  zoologists  have  differed  as  to  the  genera  to  be 
included  in  this  extraordinary  group,  they  have  been  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  forms  which  should  be  congregated 
in  it. 

The  genus  Procellaria  of  Linna)us  was  formed  by  that 
great  zoologist  for  the  Petrels^  and  it  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  genus  Diomedea  (Albatrosses),  between  which 
and  the  Petrels  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  both 
in  their  structure  and  their  pelagic  habits.  In  the  article 
Lario.^:,  to  which  family  so  many  ornithologists  liave 
referred  the  Petrels,  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  most  of 
the  leading  writers  who  had  then  written  upon  the  sub* 
ject.* 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Geographical  and  Conrpara- 
live  List,  1838)  makes  the  Procellaridts  the  thirty- fourth 
family  of  the  birds,  and  places  them  between  the  Laridtf 
and  the  ColymbidiP.  The  Prince's  Procellaridce  (Euro])ean 
and  American  only)  consist  of  the  genera  Diomedea,  Prir- 
cellaria,  Puffinus,  and  Thalassidroma, 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  IS^c) 
makes  the  Diomedeince  the  first  subfamily  of  the  LariiLr, 
This  subfamily  comprehends  the  genera  Pelecanoides,  Puj- 
Jinus,  Daption,  Thalassidroma,  JVagellus,'^  Procellnrh, 
Diomedea,  and  Prion, 

M.  Terarainck,  in  his  'Manuel'  (2nd  part,  1820).  arranges 
all  the  Petrels  under  the  generic  name  Procellaria,  Linn, 
but  divides  them  into  the  followuig  sections* — 

1. 
Petrel  properly  so  called. 


Procellaria  glacialis. 


2. 


p  Procellaria  Puffinus,  Anglorum,  and  obscura, 

3. 
Swallow-like  Petrels  (Petrels  Hirondelles). 
Procellaria?  Pelagica  and  Leachii. 

In  the  4th  part  of  his  *  Manuel*  (1840),  Temtninck 
admits  the  genera  Procellaria,  Puffinus,  and  ThalassidroffiO. 

PelecanoVdes.    (Lacepdde.) 

This  is  the  genus  Haladroma  of  lllifcr,  and  the  genu* 
Puffinuria  of  Lesson. 

The  last-named  author  states  that  his  reason  for  chau);- 
ing  the  generic  name  of  the  only  species  which  serves  as  the 
type  of  this  genus  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self as  to  what  is  really  the  genus  Pelecanoides  o{  I-accjWide. 
or  Haladroma  of  lUiger.  Some  strong  shades  of  differentv, 
he  observes,  appeared  to  exist  between  the  characters  gncii 
by  these  authors  and  those  which  he  cites,  and  he  furtho: 
says  that  he  has  seen  nothing  of  the  small  membranous  and 
dilatable  pouch,  which  ought  to  exist  under  the  lower  man- 
dible. The  sole  species  above  alluded  to  he  records  a« 
Pvffinuria  Garnoti,  Less.  {Zool.  de  la  Coq.,  pi.  46 ;  Prt.C', 
laria  urinatrix,  Gmel.  ?) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  gives  Procellaria,  Gm..  Haladroma,  111 . 
and  Puffinuria,  Less.,  as  synonyms  of  Pelecano'ides :  aiti 
refers,  without  a  query,  to  P,  Urinatrix,  Gra.  (Forsl.,  Dratt,. 
t.  88 — from  which  our  cut  is  taken)  as  the  species. 

Generic  Character, — Bill  enlarged,  composed  of  mnn> 
pieces  soldered  together,  the  edges  smooth  and  re  enfoiin/; 
the  upper  demi-bill  composed  of  two  pieces,  furnished  wtili 
feathers  at  the  base  up  to  the  nostrils,  which  are  very  oj^on, 
forming  an  oval  circle,  the  aperture  of  which  is  aU>\t% 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  simple  internal  partitiun  . 
this  partition  supports  a  slight  Icdue  which  divides  each 
nasal  fossa  in  half;  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  upper  detni- 
bill  goes  beyond  the  lower  mandible,  and  terminates  at  ti.*^ 
contraction  of  the  bill,  which  is  naiTow,  convex,  very  mii<  h 
curved,  and  very  robust.  The  lower  mandible  is'foinn.«I 
equally  of  two  soldered  pieces;  that  of  the  edge  is  narruw. 
insei  ted  in  the  upper  demi-bill ;   that  below  is  formed   \>\ 

•  In  th^  article  Lakid.v,  r'.l.  xili.,  p.  333,  rieht-haad  coIobiu,  lUio  85  ttvtn  \J-» 
tov.  ft>r '  Ilcirouaellcs.'  read  •  HiroudeUet.' 
t  Sec  rwU  p.  46. 
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(Ko  branches,  slightlv  convex,  scparaled  oulirards.  vhero  tli( 
ppacc  is  flllod  by  a  very  imall  nnd  ralhor  indistinct  naket 
skin ;  the  extremity  of  the  mandible  is  convex  on  the  edges, 
concave  below,  and  sharp.  First  and  eecond  quiltt,  which 
3'a  the  longest,  equal;  ihird  and  fourth  ralber  shorter. 
Tail  small,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  fomed  of  twelve  fealliors. 
Tiirn  moderate,  veak,  furnished  »itti  small  arealated  tcu- 
telb ;  three  anterior  toes  envelooed  in  an  entire  membrane 
hind-loo  ^ranting.    (Leu.) 

M.  Garnot  describes  the  sole  ipecies  above  noticed,  ai 
folbwa : — Siie  of  the  Blite  Petrei,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bill  to  the  tail,  8)  inches.  The  plumago  has  no  biilliancy  ; 
a  blackish-brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bai^k  glazed  with 
a  slight  tint  of  blue  and  a  lustrous  white  on  all  the  fore- 
parts of  the  body  are  the  two  colours  which  it  presents. 
Bonealh  the  wings,  as  well  asoa  the  sides,  the  hue  isgreyiah- 

Thc  head  approaches,  a  little,  that  of  the  Pelagic  Petrel ; 
the  bill  is  articulated  and  hooked  liko  (hat  of  the  Puffins, 
but  iliflevs  A'om  that  genus  in  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
which  is  turned  upwanls  in  the  form  of  a  heart  on  a  playing,' 
card;  a  partition  separates  the  two  nasal  conduits;  iho 
colour  is  black ;  the  palmatcd  feet,  which  want  the  hind- 
tue.  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  are  placed  very  near  the  tad, 
which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Petrels  and  the 
Grebes.  The  eye,  which  is  situated  a  little  above  Iho  level 
or  the  commissure  of  the  mandibles,  has  the  iris  of  a  red- 
brown.     Total  length  8  inches  G  lines. 

^T.  Garnot  further  describes  the  tongue  as  elongated, 
thick,  and  dentilated  on  ils  edges;  the  stomach  large  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  measured 
frum  Ihe  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  oriBce  three  inches  and  some 
tines.  The  intestine,  which  forms  many  duplicatures,  or 
Tolds.  is  from  21  to  22  inches  long.  The  two  caca  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  stomach  was  full  of  an  oily  grey 
matter,  and  iIs  internal  surface  was  covered  with  mu- 
cuus  fulUclei;  the  very  small  gizzard  is  composed  of  mus' 
cnlar  fibres  united  by  a  cellular  tissue  not  of  a  close  texture. 
Ttic  liver,  which  has  not  much  volume,  is  divided  into  two 
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the  size  or  peas.  The  larynx,  which  is  throe  inches  long, 
has  no  partition  in  the  lower  portion,  whence  M.  Garnot 
concludes  that  there  is  no  lower  larynx;  two  muscles  are 
there  Jlxed.     The  heart  is  small. 

Locality  and  Hiibitt. — This  species  is  found  in  great  Itocks 
along  the  coast  of  Peru,  flying  moderately  well  in  a  precipi- 
tous manner,  and  skimming  the  eeo,  but  it  prerei-s  ri:pose  on 
the  surface,  and  dives  very  frequently,  like  Ihe  Grebss, 
doubtless  for  Ihe  purpose  of  capturing  the  small  fish 
tvliich  form  its  food.  M.  Garnot  thinks  that  it  is  interme- 
diate between  the  Pelmls,  whose  bill  and  feet  it  very  nearly 
possesses,  and  Ihe  Grebet,  whose  port  and  habil  of  diving  it 
h^» ;  and  hence  he  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  the  Grebe- 
Petrel.  The  parts  between  Sangallan  and  Lima  aru  the 
lo'-alitics  mentioned  by  M.  Garnot 
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cauiitei  UilnUcii. 
Darwin  notices  PuJlnurJa  Brerardii  a 


..imple  of  those  extraordinary  cases  of  a  bird  evidently  be- 
lun^ing  to  one  well-marked  family,  yet  both  In  its  habila 
and  structure  allied  to  a  verr  distinct  tribe.  '  This  bird 
never  leaves  the  ^<uet  inland  sounds,'  says  Mr.  Darwin ; 
'  when  disturbed,  it  dives  to  a  distance,  and  on  coming  to 
the  surface  with  the  same  movement  fakes  wing.  After 
\[\'\w-.  for  a  space  in  a  direct  course,  by  the  rapid  rooveroent 
of  lis  short  wings,  it  drops  as  if  struck  dead,  and  then  dives 
agiiin.  The  form  of  the  beak  and  nostrils,  length  of  foot, 
and  cveo  colouring  of  the  plumage,  show  tiiBt  tUu  bird  a  a 
1*.  C,  No.  1108. 


petrel;  at  the  same  time,  its  short  wings  and  consequent 
liille  puwer  of  flight,  its  form  of  body  and  shape  of  tail,  id 
habits  of  diving,  and  the  absence  of  a  hind  toe  to  its  foot, 
and  its  choice  of  situation,  make  it  doubtful  whether  its 
relationship  is  not  equally  close  with  tlie  auks  as  with  the 
petrels.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
former,  when  seen  either  on  the  wing,  or  when  diving  and 
quietly  swimming  abuut  the  retired  channels  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.'  (Journal  and  Pemarks.)  Prior  as  is  llic  claim  of 
Lacfp&le's  generic  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M. 
Lesson's  designation  is  much  moru  consonant  to  the  habita 
of  the  bird. 

Puffinus.  (Ray.) 
Generic  Character.  — GencM  characlcn  those  of  the  true 
Petrels,  from  which  Pujpnus  is  distinguished  by  the  bill 
being  longer,  by  the  exlretnily  of  the  lower  mandible,  which 
follows  the  curvature  of  the  upper,  and  by  the  tubular  nos- 
trils opening  not  by  a  common  aperture,  but  by  two  distinct 

This  is  the  genus  ThielluM  of  Gloger,  ThcUatiidroma, 
Sw.,  and  Nectris,  Klug. 

Example,  Puffinua  Anglorum. 

Summit  of  the  head,  nape,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  generally,  the  winifs.  the  tail,  the  thighs,  and  ihc  bor- 
ders of  the  lower  lail-coverls,  of  a  lustrous  black ;  all  Ihe 
lower  parts  of  a  pure  white;  the  black  and  white  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  in  dcmi-tints  which  produce  a  kind  of 
crescents ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  feet  and  toes  brown,  mem- 
branes yellowish.  Length  nearly  13  inches.  Male  and 
female.    (Temroinck.) 

In  Ihc  4th  part  of  his  '  Manuel,'  M.  Temminck  observes 
that  the  natural  colour  of  the  feet  being  badly  indicated, 
he  gives  it  from  Graba.  The  trenchant  posterior  border  of 
■'  e  tarsi  and  the  exlemal  toe  are  deep  Drown;    the  oilier 

rts  of  the  tarsus  arc  llesh-coloured.  and  the  membrane* 

a  livid  lint  with  brown  streaks.     Iris  deep  brown. 

Young  of  the  y ear.— k\\  the  lower  parts  of  a  more  or 
less  deep  osh-colour. 

This  is  the /Vice/Zanu  ft{^nu* of  Brunnich  and  Latham, 
Puffinut  Arclicas  of  Faber,  Der  Nordische  and  Englische 
Slurmlaucher  of  Btohm,  Petrel  Mankg  of  Temminck,  Pwf- 
JingenFanaw  of  theaiilieiit  British,  and  Shearuater  Petrel, 
Manks  Puffin,  and  Mankt  Sheanaater  of  the  moderns. 

Loealitiet;  Halritt ;  Uiilitt/  to  Man;  ^c— Willughby 
lys:— ■  At  the  south  end  of  (ho  Isle  of  Man  lies  alitllo 
ilet,  divided  from  Man  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  CAIf 
of  Man,  on  which  are  no  habilations,  but  only  a  cottage  or 
lately  built.  This  i<ilet  is  full  of  conies,  which  the 
Puffins,  coming  yearly,  dislodge,  and  build  in  their  burroughs. 
They  lay  each  but  one  egg  before  they  sit,  like  the  Raior- 
biU  and  Gailiem,  although  it  be  the  common  persuasion 
that  they  lay  two  at  a  time,  of  which  the  one  ii  always 
addle.  "They  feed  their  young  ones  wondrous  fat.  The  old 
early  in  the  morning,  at  break  of  day,  leave  their 
I  and  young,  and  the  inland  itself^  and  spend  the  wholu 
day  in  Qahiug  in  the  sea,  never  returning  or  once  setting 
foot  on  the  island  before  evening  lwili)>ht ;  so  that  all  day 
the  island  is  so  quiet  and  still  from  ell  noise,  as  if  there 
not  a  bird  about  it.  Whatever  Ssh  or  other  food  they 
have  gotten  and  swallowed  in  the  day-time,  by  the  innate 
heat  or  proper  ferment  of  Ihe  stomach  is  (as  tbey  say) 
changed  into  a  certain  oily  substance  (or  rather  chyle),  a 
good  part  whereof  in  the  night-lime  they  vomit  up  into  the 
tuoulhs  of  their  young,  wliich,  being  therewith  nourished, 
grow  extraordinarily  fat.  When  they  are  come  to  their  full 
growth,  thuy  who  are  intrusted  by  llie  lord  of  the  island 
(the  earl  of  Darby)  draw  them  out  of  Ihe  cony-boles;  and 
ihat  tbey  may  the  more  readily  know  and  keep  an  account 
of  the  number  tbey  take,  they  cut  off  one  foot  and  reserve 
it,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  fable,  that  the  Puffins  are 
single -footed.  They  usually  sell  them  for  about  ninepence 
the  dozen,  a  very  cheap  rate.  They  say  their  llesh  is  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  being  for  the  taste  %a  like  to 
We  are  told  that  ihey  breed  not  only  on  the  Culf  of 
but  also  on  Iho  Scilly  Islands.  Nolwiihstandiny  Ihey 
]ld  so  cheap,  yet  some  years  there  is  thirty  pounds 
made  of  the  young  Puffins  taken  in  the  Calf  of  Man,  whence 
may  be  gathered  what  number  of  birds  breed  Iheie.' 
Speaking  of  the  Hesh,  the  same  author  says,  that  from  its 
extraordinary  fatness,  it  is  esteemed  unwholesome  meat, 
unless  It  bo  well  seasoned  with  salt.  Pennant  slates  that 
Ihey  are  salted  and  barrelled,  and  when  tbey  are  boiled,  are 
eaten  with  potatoes,  Ue  furthvr  says  that  they  quit  the 
Vol.  XVm.-Q 
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tftle  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September ; 
ami  from  accounts  then  lately  received  from  navigators,  he 
observes  that  he  has  reason  to  imagine  that,  like  the  Storm- 
finch,  they  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  says  it  inhabits  also  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  in  holes  in  the  earth  near  the  shelves  of  the  rocks 
lind  headlands ;  it  is,  he  says,  called  there  the  Lyre,  and  is 
much  valued,  both  on  account  of  its  serving  as  food  and 
for  its  feathers.  The  inhabitants,  he  adds,  take  and  salt 
them  in  August  for  winter  provisions,  when  they  boil  them 
with  cabbage :  they  also  take  the  old  ones  in  March ;  but 
they  are  then  poor,  and  not  so  well  tasted  as  the  young,  and 
be  makes  their  first  appearance  to  be  in  February. 

Mr.  Selby  {Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology),  who 
gives  Lyre,  Sheaiioater,  and  Scrabe  as  the  provincial  names 
of  the  bird,  remarks,  that  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  authors  above  quoted,  this  species  appears,  at  the 
lime  they  wrote,  to  have  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Calf  of  Man ;  but  from  the  information  which  Mr.  Selby 
obtained,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Jardine  (who 
Visite<l  the  Isle  of  Man  a  few  years  ago  with  the  express 
View  of  ascertaining  this  and  some  other  points  connected 
with  ornithology),  it  seems  now  to  be  entirely  deserted  by 
those  birds,  a  circumstance  in  all  probability  occasioned  by 
the  wanton  and  greedy  destruction  of  their  eggs  and  young. 
Mr.  Selby,  not  having  extended  his  inquiries  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  is  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  now  to  be  found  there ; 
but  he  states  that  it  is  still  abundant  in  the  Orkneys,  where 
it  breeds  in  holes  scratohed  in  the  earth  that  fills  up  the  in- 
terstices of  the  rocks  and  bold  headlands,  and  is,  according 
to  Low,  the  main  object  of  pursuit  with  the  Rochnen,  who 
endanger  their  lives  in  climoing  the  most  awful  precipices 
for  the  eggs  and  younpr  of  water-fowl.  *  Like  the  rest  of 
the  genus,'  continues  Mr.  Selby,  *  this  bird  lays  but  one 
while  egg,  of  a  rounded  form,  being  equally  obtuse  at  each 
end,  and  not  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  a  domestic  fowl.  It 
arrives  at  its  breeding  station  in  February  or  March ;  and 
soon  after  August,  when  its  young  is  able  to  fly,  deserts  it 
for  the  open  sea,  migrating,  as  the  winter  approaches,  in  a 
Bouthoily  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Aledi- 
terranean,  &c.  In  Britain  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  western  coast,  being  of  very  rare  occurrence  on  the 
eastern,  where  I  have  only  met  with  one  individual,  which 
was  shot  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Fern  Islands.'  The 
same  author  thinks  that  Willughby  and  Pennant  are  rais- 
taken  in  attributing  the  stillness  observed  in  the  Calf  uf  Man 
during  the  day  to  the  absence  of  the  birds  at  sea,  the  real 
cause,  in  Mr.  Selby's  opinion,  being  the  repose  of  the  birds 
?n  their  burrows  to  prepare  for  their  activity  at  evening  twi- 
light and  morning  dawn. 

Mr.  Gould  {Birds  0/  Europe)  remarks  that  it  is  evident 
Mr.  Selby  is  not  awai-e  that  this  species  is,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  nearly  as  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Wales  as  it  formerly  was  in  the  Calf  of  Man.  Four  dozens, 
apparently  captured  by  band,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  from 
this  locality,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could  have  as  many 
more.  It  appeared  from  the  information  obtained  by  him, 
that  the  birds  visit  these  localities  for  the  purpose  of  incu- 
bation during  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  they  resort 
to  deserted  rabbit-burrows,  crevices  of  the  rocks,  &c.,  wherein 
they  deposit  their  single  white  egg,  and  the  birds  then  full 
an  easy  prey  to  the  fishermen  and  others.  He  further  says 
that  they  retire  southwards,  after  the  breeding  season,  even 
beyond  the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  temperature,  they  find  a  greater  supply  of  food. 
The  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  adds, 
although  not  without  the  presence  of  this  species,  appear  to 
be  much  less  frequented  by  it  than  our  own  islands.  M. 
Temminck,  in  the  2nd  part  of  his  *  Manuel,'  mentions  Ire- 
land* as  one  of  the  localities,  and  notes  the  species  as  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some 
vo)u^urs,  but  not  in  the  Baltic,  and  rarely  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland  and  France.  In  the  4th  part  of  the  same  work. 
he  stales  that  it  is  common  in  the  Feroe  Isles ;  and  that  it 
migrates  in  more  or  less  considerable  numbers  along  our 
miiiilinie  coasts,  mentioning  it  as  rare  in  Iceland,  and  as 
not  \i»iting  the  coasts  of  Norway.  He  adds  that  it  is  com- 
mon on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  is  also 
f  lund  ill  the  south,  for  it  is  accidentallv  seen  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,   lie  received  an  individual  killed  on  the  Bo^- 

*  11ii>  Cioerro't*  SVitrwaUT  (ProceUaria  Pv^uu$,  JAanJ)  ia  ntAvt\  «« .iu 
)n«'i  \'iu\  )>\  Mr  'niuin|>!>uo.  It  waa  uk«*u  in  Au((iiRt.  ItCij,  by  a  lM>y  whu  «nw 
it  •'  '«m<>  i:i,c  townnU  a  li<*U<  at  \he  ha*i«  uf  a  rliflT  near  Dunicarvin,  county  uf 
WAi«r  o:<l.    They  atu  c%ll««l  An^wMPU  by  the  Q«h«*tiueu.    ^Z  vt//  i'nn*.,  lai>y.j 


phorus,  and  another  from  the  Adriatic ;  the  only  differcnco 
was  in  the  slenderness  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  northern 
specimens.  Mr.  Gould  figures  three  species  in  his  great 
work  {Birds  of  Europe) :  the  bird  above  described;  the 
Dusky  Shearwater  {Puffinus  obscurus) ;  and  the  Cinerfo.n 
Shearwater  {Puffinus  cinereus),  Stephens.  With  regard  in 
the  last,  Mr.  Gould  remarks,  that  if  it  should  ultimately 
appear  that  the  bird  obtained  by  Mr.  Strickland  from  the 
Tees  mouth,  and  characterised  by  him  as  a  new  specie  <i 
under  the  name  of  Puffinus  fuliginosus  {ZooL  Proc,  183  j  j. 
is  identical  with  the  young  of  Puffinus  cinereus,  which  ih 
by  no  means  unlikely,  and  if  a  bird  apparently  in  the 
adult  plumage,  subsequently  obtained  by  the  same  gent  It- 
man,  should  prove  to  be  the  adult  of  this  species,  we  sh. .1 
have,  with  the  addition  of  a  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Se'.bv . 
three  examples  of  British-killed  specimens  of  this  geiiu>. 
Mr.  Gould  further  observes  with  respect  to  the  speciniei  -. 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  which  he  has  figutc.:. 
that  these  two  birds,  although  agreeing  in  their  admea^uie- 
metits  with  each  other,  differ  slightly  from  a  specimen  uf 
Puffinus  cinereus  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  byM.  Temminck  as  aii 
undoubted  example  of  that  species,  Mr.  Strickland's  s|K<*i- 
mens  being  less  in  all  their  admeasurements;  and  Mr. 
Gould  adds,  that  if  he  could  have  discovered  any  differt  m-c 
in  the  markings  of  their  plumage,  he  should  have  had  n  1 
hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  distinct:  as  it  is,  Mr.  GouM 
figures  Mr.  Strickland's  specimens,  a  young  one  and  lu 
adult,  as  Puffinus  cinereus,  with  a  ?  M.  Temminck  rei. :  > 
to  Mr.  Gould's  figure  of  the  adult  for  Puffinus  ciacr*  u, 
without  any  mark  of  doubt. 

Puffinus  cinereus,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  comm  ti 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  well  as  Europe,  i.:  1 
generally  frequents  the  inland  sounds.     '  I  do  not  thi-..  / 
adds  Mr.  Darwin,  *  I  ever  saw  so  many  birds  of  any  oi!  • 
sort  together,  as  I  once  saw  of  thcbe  behind  the  l^'uind     f 
Chiloe;  hundreds  of  thousands  fiew  in  an  irregular  lino  t . 
several  hours  in  one  direction.     Wh^n  pail  of  the    11  • 
settled  on  the  water  the  surface  was  blackened,  and  a  \y  .> 

Srocecded  from  them,  as  of  human  beings  talking  in 
istance.    At  this  time  the  water  was  in  parts  coloured   :  . 
clouds  of  small  cruslacea.     At  Port  Famine,  every  mon.  i:  • 
and  evening,  a  long  band  of  these  birds  continued  t«.  :t. 
with  extreme  rapidity  up  and  down  the  central  paits  uf  1. 
channel.    I  opened  the  stomach  of  one  (which  I  shot  v.: 
some  difficulty,  for  they  were  very  wary),  and  it  cuntuu.-. 
a  small  fish  and  seven  good  sized  prawn-like  crabs.  {Jour  . 
and  Remarks.) 

Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species,  Puffifius  Affiuis,  from  N-  v 
South  Wales.  {ZooL  Proc,  1837.)  It  is  closely  aliicJ  ' . 
P.  obscurus,  but  somewhat  smaller. 

The  Shearwaters  generally  have  the  wings  well  devd  i[t 
and  fly  rapidly,  skimming  over  the  waves,  whence  Ibev  ] .. .. 
up   small    fishes,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  in  short  a   . 
marine  animals  which  they  can  master.     While  thus  v\. 
ployed  they  approach  nearly  in  their  habiis  to  the   t  i 
Petrels,  spurning  as  it  were  the  water  with  their  feel « u  ! 
are  placed  far  backwards)  as  they  fly,  and  using  theui  u- 
support  while  they  snatch  up  their  prey.    They  scjuitt  t. 
oily  matter  from  their  stomachs,  when  surprised  b}  an   : . 
truder,  in  self-defence. 


PufliouB  Au^loruTT 

We  now  arrive  at  the  true  Petrels,  which   hnvc   1 . 
divided  into  the  genera  Dap/io«,  Thalassidroma,  Jfhi: 
and  Procei/aria.    Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  !cn*rthi 
discussion  on  the  generic  distinction  of  each  of  llie^e  ^' 
divisions,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  desers  i'  t 
than  subgeneric  separation.     We  shall  ihcrefoic  \  r«*rc-. 
give  the  generic  characier  of  7y/t/Aw</V/rof?itf.  nnd  iM«  -r 
the  group  us  far  as  our  means  will  permit,  b\  one  \*i   • 
of  the  forms  above  alluded  to. 
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GenfTic  Character  of  TJialassidroina.—Bill  shorter  (ban 
tho  bead,  mufh  compressed  in  fiont  or  ihe  nasal  sheath, 
with  the  lip  of  tho  upper  mandible  suddenly  ourviiig  and 
hooking  downwards,  and  that  of  ibe  lower  one  ftightly 
angulated  and  following  the  cutve  of  the  upper.  Nostrils 
contained  In  one  tubo  or  sheath,  but  showing  two  distinct 
orifices  in  front.  fVines  long  and  acuminate,  with  the  flrst 
qa ill  shorter  than  the  tnird,  the  second  being  the  longest. 
Tuil  square  or  slightly  forked.  Legs  having  tho  tarsi  rather 
lojig  and  slender,  reticulated.  Feet  of  three  toes  united  by 
amcmbrane;  hind  loe  represented  by  a  small  straight  de- 
pendent nail    (Gould.) 


r  rather  the 


The  group  gencrically  subdivided  as  above,  or  rati 
most  of  them,  have  been  regarded  as  the  indicators  of  storm 
and  lempesi.  Rapidly  spurning  the  billows  as  they  skim 
alont;  the  undulating  waves,  they  are  ever  on  the  watch  for 
what  the  troubled  water  may  offer  to  them,  and  ihey  congro- 
eale  in  the  wake  of  the  seagoing  ship  not  so  much  perhaps 
for  shelter  as  for  what  is  turned  up  from  iha  Airrow  ploughed 
by  the  koel.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  during  his  voyage,  observed 
that  (beCapePetrol»,Albatroasea,  and  other  birds  followed 
llie  ship  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  reposing  for  a  short 
period  on  the  water,  but  seldom  remaining  long  on  Ihe 
waves.  They  usually  alighted  for  food,  and  soon  resumed 
their  flight.  Marked  birds  were  seen  about  the  ship  for 
days  together  when  the  strong  gales  carried  the  vessel  at  a 
rapid  rate  through  Iha  water.  Cape  Petrels  and  Albalrosica 
were  seen  flying  near  the  slc!  n  as  lale  us  midnight,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  twittering  note  of  the  Slorray 
Potiol  (Thalassidroma  pela^ea)  under  tho  alern  during  the 
night,  (JFanderiiigs  m  New  South  fVaies,  vol.  i.) 
Daption. 

Exampla,  Aipiion  Cap<'J»i*,  Stephens;  Proctllaria  Ca- 
jieiish,  Linn. ;  Cafe  Piston  of  the  English;  Peintada  of 
the  Portuguese. 


DapUn  dpca^ili. 

D^icrfpli'on.— Plumage  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 
The  total  length  of  one  measured  by  M.  Lesson  was  thirteen 
inches  that  of  tho  lube  of  tho  nostrils  six  lines.  Tlie  testi- 
cles vera  rather  deep  grey,  the  laryn\  had  Vwo  muscles 
proTwr  lo  il,  and  the  total  length  of  the  intestinal  tube  was 
•17  inches.  M.  Gamot  comiounicaled  to  M.  Lesson  a  species 
which  the  latter  believed  to  be  new,  wilt  an  elaborate  de- 
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scription  and  anatomical  details,  which  U.  Lesson  quotes  at 
tengih. 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  a  letter  lo  Mr.  Broderit)  from  New 
South  Wales  (April,  183 J),  states  that  from  the  meridian  of 
the  island  of  St.  Paul's,  on  about  the  parallel  of  40°  S.  laU, 
the  ship  was  daily  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  oceanic 
birds.  Of  l\ie  Petrel  rrifie,  the  Cape  Pigeon,  PtoeeUaria 
Ciipetuis,  Linn.,  was  most  abundant ;  but  Proe.  vitliUa  (vel 
cesrulea) — Prion — frequently  was  ohserred  ;  as  was  also  a 
small  black  Petrel  which  Captain  King  did  not  rccolk-ct  to 
have  before  seen.  (2ool.  B-oc,  1834.)  The  same  author 
slates  that  tho  Pintado  Petrel  (the  species  now  under  con- 
sideration), seems  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.    (Zool.  Joum.,\o\.  iv.) 


Thalassidro 


(Vigors.) 


Mr.  Vigors  from  the  rest  oi  „      ,  _  . 

observes,  birds  of  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits,  and  a 
seldom  seen  except  in  lowering  weather,  or  during  storms, 
when  Ihey  frequently  lly  in  the  track  of  ships.  At  other 
times,  and  in  cleur  weather,  they  remain  concealed  during 
the  day  In  the  holes  of  rocks,  rat-burrows,  &c,,  and  only 
comeforlhat  nightfall  in  search  of  food, consistingof  marina 
crustaceans,  small  mollusks.  and  other  oily  animal  matter 
which  Ihey  find  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Their 
flight  equals  in  swiflness  that  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  which 
they  resemble  In  size,  colour,  and  general  appearance.  All 
the  known  species  are  of  a  dark  hue,  more  or  less  relieved 
with  white,  and  ore  widely  distributed,  some  being  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  a  variety  of  climaic.  "niey  breed 
in  tho  crevices  of  rocks,  caverns,  &c.,  and,  like  Ihe  Fulmara 
and  Shearwaters,  lay  but  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and  com- 
paratively large.  (Illutlrationt  qf  British  Ornilhologtf, 
vol.  ii.) 

Examples. —  Tfiatasiidroma  pelagica,  and  Thaltxtti- 
droma  Wilsonii. 

Description  of  Thalassidroma  pelagica. — Head,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  dull  black;  lower pai'ts  sooty  blaca  ;  alarge 
transverse  band  of  pure  white  on  the  rump;  scapulars  and 
secondary  quills  terminated  with  white;  tail  and  quillt 
block,  tbe  first  quill  not  the  longest,  but  shorter  by  four 
lines  than  the  second  and  third,  which  is  Ibe  longest ;  bill 
end  feet  black  ;  ills  brown.  The  tail  is  square,  and  the  lips 
of  llie  wings  reach  but  very  little  beyond  its  point  The 
length  of  the  tarsi  is  ten  lines,  rotol  length  five  inches  six 
hues.    (Male  and  female,  j 

Towtg  qf  the  Year. — These  have  the  tints  less  deep,  and 
tho  edges  of  the  feathers  sooty  or  rusty ;  in  other  respects 
they  resemble  the  adults.  ' 

Localities.— Moia  common  in  North  America  than  in 
Europe;  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland; 
rather  common  at  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides ;  more  abun- 
dant in  Iha  island  of  Saint  Kilda;  wanders  rarely  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  very  accidentally  on  the  lakes  of 
Ihe  centre  of  Europe.  (Temminck.)  Mr.  Selby  states  that 
Ihcy  are  found  upon  the  seas  surrounding  Britain  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  Ihey  have  been  ascertained  to 
breed  not  only  upon  the  Shetland  and  other  northern 
islands  of  Scotland,  but  upon  Ihe  rocky  coast  of  Ihe  north- 
west of  (^rnwall  at  tbe  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  ba;),  he  adds, 
been  supposed  lo  be  very  eileosive,  hut  the  discovery  of 
other  sjiecics  very  closely  allied  to  it  both  in  size  and  colour 
(and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  narrow-  inspection  and 
comparison)  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio 
Oceans, raake^  it  mare  than  probable  that  these  Utter  have 
hucn  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  Its  distribution  is  In  hxst 
much  more  limited,  being  in  all  likelihood  confined  lo  ihe 
European  seas. 

The  biid  above  described,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
smallest  of  the  web-footed  birds,  is  Ihe  Proctllaria  pelagioa 
of  Linnrous;  Uccello  delle  Tempeite  of  the  modem  Italians; 
Oiseau  de  Temp£te,  Pttrtl.  snd  Petrel  TempeCe  of  tho 
French  and  Temminck;  Uneewitter  Vogel,  RUinster 
Slurmvogel,  and  Meer  Peters  Vogtl of  the  Dutch;  Slorm 
Zimlu  of  the  Nelherlanders ;  Slromtcaderi  Vogel  of  iha 
Swedes;  Soren  Pedsr,  St.  Peders  Rigl,  Veitim-viitds  or 
Soiiden-vindi  Fiigl,  and  [/E>eyr«  J^^/ of  the  Norwegians; 
Cos  ean  Longwr  of  Ihe  antient  British ;  Common  Storm 
PetT^,  Stormy  Filrel,  and  Storm-flncA  of  the  modara 
G8 
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British,  who  call  the  species  also  (proviocially)  Little  Petrel, 
Mitttj.  Amiagt  Spency,  Sea-swallow,  Allamouty,  Witch, 
and  (manners  especially)  Mother  Carey^s  Chickens,  a  title 
vbich  is  not  confined  to  Procellaria  pelagica,  but  is  shared 
by  and  more  generally  applied  to  the  more  oceanic  species, 
such  as  Thaiassidroma  frilsonii,  &c. 

This,  or  some  other  species  of  ThalassidromeL,  is  in  all 
probability  the  Cypselus  of  Pliny,  who  describes  {Nat. 
Hist.,  X.  39)  tbe  swallow-like  appearance  of  his  Cypseli, 
their  nesting  in  rocks,  their  wide  spread  over  the  sea,  and 
says  that  however  far  ships  go  from  land,  these  birds  ily 
around  them. 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  <J«. — The  habits  of  this 
species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  other  Petrels. 
Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  most  authors  state  that  it  lays  but 
one  egg,  which  M.  Temminck  describes  as  being  pure  white, 
nearly  round,  and  of  the  shape  of  an  owrs.  Mr.  Selby  be- 
lieves that  a  single  egg  is  the  ^neral  law,  but  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Scarth*s  paper  in  the  *Linnean  Transactions*  (xiii.). 
The  latter  gentleman  found  a  nest  in  passing  over  a  track 
of  peat-moss  near  the  shore  upon  an  uninhabited  islet  in 
Orkney.  He  was  directed  to  it  by  the  low  purring  noise  of 
the  female,  and  found  two  pure  white  eggs,  of  a  very  large 
size*  as  compared  to  the  bird.  Upon  seizing  the  old  one, 
she  squirted  out  a  very  rancid  oily  substance.  Upon  taking 
her  home,  she  was  put  into  a  cage,  and  various  worms  were 
offered  to  her,  all  of  which  she  refused.  At  the  end  of  four 
days,  Mr.  Scarth  saw  that  she  occasionally  drew  the  feathers 
of  her  breast  singly  across  or  rather  through  her  bill,  and 
appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance  from  them.  Upon  this, 
be  smeared  her  breast  with  train  oil,  and  as  she  greedily 
sucked  it,  he  repeated  the  smearing  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
for  a  week.  He  then  placed  a  saucer  containing  oil  in  the 
cage,  in  which  she  regularly  dipped  her  breast,  and  then 
sucked  her  feathers  as  before.  Thus  he  kept  her  alive  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Selbv  observes  that  some  authors  have 
stated  that  the  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to 
tlic  wator ;  but  this  he  says  is  a  mistake,  as  they  remain  in 
the  holes  till  fully  able  to  fly,  which  does  not  take  place  for 
some  weeks,  and  during  this  time  they  are  fed  by  the 
parents  with  oily  matter  ejected  from  their  stomachs.  *  In- 
stances,* continues  Mr.  Selby,  •  freauently  occur  of  its  being 
found  rather  far  inland,  either  dead  or  in  an  exhausted  and 
dying  state ;  but  the  cause  of  such  mortality  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  it  may  however  arise 
from  weakness,  occasioned  either  by  old  a{;e  or  accidental 
illness,  rendering  it  unable  to  contend  with  the  autumnal 
and  wintry  blasts,  during  which  period  such  instances  are 
most  frequent;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  its 
being  commonly  in  an  emaciated  condition.  The  flight  of 
the  Storm-Petiel  is  remarkably  swift,  and  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  feathered  race.  It  is  ofien  seen  darting  from 
wave  to  wave,  at  intervals  dipping  its  hill  into  the  water  as 
if  in  search  of  insects,  or  picking  up  fooih,  during  which  it 
will  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  billow  with 
wings  expanded  and  raised,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  to 
alight  for  swimming,  and  is  totally  unable  to  dive,  a  fiiculty 
attributed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers.*  In  December,  1 823,  whilst  sailing  on  the  Thames, 
we  saw  one  of  these  birds  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  just 
below  tho  Tower  of  London.  It  was  disporting  on  the  wing 
Just  above  the  stnface  of  tbe  water,  which  was  very  rough, 
and  ever  and  anon  settled  on  it,  rising  again  almost  imme- 
diately. It  had  blown  a  gale  (which  still  continued  when 
the  bird  was  seen)  for  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons 
were  in  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  it,  they  being  apparently 
unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  taking  it  for  a  stray  an^ 
wearied  land-bird  which  was  constantly  dropping  into  the 
water. 

M. Temminck  {Manuel,  4th  part)  ol>serves  that  M.Graba 
presumes  that  tbe  moult  of  this  species  is  double,  and  that 
in  antumn  their  plumage  has  some  obscure  spots.  M.  Tem- 
minck further  remarks  that  the  variety  found  at  Feroe 
differs  from  that  found  accidentally  on  his  coasts  in  the 
want  of  the  white  on  the  scapulars  and  secondaries  of  tho 
wings ;  in  other  respects  there  is  no  marked  disparity.  This 
is  the  Hydrobatps  Ferocnsis  of  Brehm,  and  is  in  all  proba- 
bility that  alluded  to  bv  Brunnich,  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Fcroe  Isles  make  the  bird  serve  as  a 
canrllc,  by  drawing  a  wick  through  the  mouth  and  rump, 
which,  being  lighted,  is  fed  by  the  fat  and  oil  of  the 
body. 


Thaiassidroma  Wilsonii. — Description. — Head  and  all 
the  lower  parts  sooty  black ;  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  black ; 
some  of  the  great  wing-coverts  bordered  with  whiiish  :  all 
the  upper  tail-coverts,  and,  in  some  individuals,  apart  ot  1^  • 
feathers  of  the  thighs  also  or  some  of  the  lower  coverts,  puro 
white ;  tail  nearly  square,  only  slightly  emarginate,  the  thrte 
lateral  feathers  white  at  their  base ;  wings  exceeding  the  tad 
more  than  an  inch ;  bill  and  feet  (tarsi  15  lines  long)  black  , 
on  the  membranes  a  long  yellow  stain  and  the  edges  of  tlu* 
toes  finely  bordered  with  that  colour;  iris  black ;  extremity 
of  the  nasal  tube  turned  up.  Total  length  of  the  bird  f* 
inches  3  or  4  lines.    {Both  sexes  in  perfect  plumage,) 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  description,  obsen'e< 
that  the  young  birds  doubtless  differ  but  little  from  the 
adults ;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  exactly  known.  {Manu^/, 
4th  part,  1840.) 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  Procellaria  pelagica  r.r 
Wilson;  /Voce//arta  oceamca  of  Banks;  Procellaria  IVt! - 
fomi' of  the  Prince  of  Musignano;  VOiseau  Tempvte  ni 
Butfon,  'Enl.*  993 ;  and  Petrel  echasse  of  Temminck. 

Localities. — The  whole  of  America  to  Cape  Horn :  n-in- 
mon  on  the  coasts  of  Chdi,  the  United  States,  and  Biazil : 
more  rare  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  Procellaria  ja  /  - 
gica;  shows  itself  accidentally  on  the  coasts  of  Spam  ai.  I 
in  the  Mediterranean.     (Temminck,  Manuel,  4th  part.) 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction,  ij-c— Nullall,  who  enuir.- - 
rates  their  vulgar  names  of  Stormy  Petrels,  Devil's  BinS, 
and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  with  remonstrance,  well  iK- 
scribes  their  habits.  *0n  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  thv 
vessel  loses  sight  of  the  headlands,  flocks  of  these  dnri>. 
swift  flying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  Uiv 
vessel,  and  finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaming  waK« . 
In  this  situation,  as  humble  dependents,  they  folluw  f^ 
their  pittance  of  fare,  constantly  and  keenly  watching  tl. 
agitated  surge  for  floating  mollusca,  and  aie  extremely  nr.- 
tified  with  any  fat  kind  of  animal  matter  thrown  overboanl. 
which  they  instantly  discover,  however  small  the  niorM:l,  t*i 
mountainous  and  foaming  the  raging  wave  on  which  it  mn\ 
happen  to  float.  On  making  such  discovery,  they  sudderi!* 
stop  in  their  airy  and  swallow-like  flight,  and  whirl  insiantU 
down  to  the  waters.  Sometimes  nine  or  ten  thus  crowd  ( >- 
gether  like  a  flock  of  chickens  scrambling  for  Che  san.  • 
morsel,  at  the  same  time  pattering  on  the  water  witL 
their  feet,  as  if  walking  on  the  surface,  they  balait<«.> 
themselves  with  gentlv  fluttering  and  outspread  w-ln.^'^ 
and  often  dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sink:n.' 
object  in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  as  if  seeking  rt .  . .' 
from  their  almost  perpetual  exercise  of  flight,  tbey  jerk  a.  •'. 
hop  widely  over  the  water,  rebounding  as  their  feet  lou  j 
the  surface  with  great  agility  and  alertness.  There  is  some- 
thing cheerful  and  amusing  in  the  sight  of  these  little  vc>- 
aging  flocks,  steadily  following  after  the  vessel,  so  light  a:. . 
unconcerned  across  the  dreary  ocean.  During  a  gale  it  t« 
truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity  and  addref«. 
Unappalled  by  the  storm  that  strikes  terror  into  the  bre--.-: 
of  the  mariner,  they  are  seen  coursing  wildly  and  rapi*i>y 
over  the  waves,  descending  their  sides,  then  mounting  ur.. 
the  breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  burst  over  tbt .- 
heads,  sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves  as  in  a  shtUcroi 
valley,  and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  they  trt;* 
and  jerk  sportively  and  securely  on  the  roughest  sea,  defy- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and  like  magic  beings  seem  t.> 
take  delight  in  braving  overwhelming  dangers.  At  oti.r' 
times  we  see  these  aerial  mariners  playfully  coursing  &<•*': 
side  to  side  in  tbe  wake  of  the  ship,  making  excursions  T&: 
and  wide  on  every  side,  now  in  advance,  then  far  behti.«\ 
returning  again  to  the  vessel  as  if  she  were  8tatlon&^^, 
though  moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  A  little  after  dai  * 
they  generally  cease  their  arduous  course,  and  take  the  . 
interrupted  rest  upon  the  water,  arriving  in  the  wake  of  ;;  > 
vessel  they  had  left,  as  I  have  observed,  by  about  9  or  \ 
o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  In  this  way  we  were  f  I 
lowed  by  the  same  flock  of  birds  to  the  soundings  <tf  tl 
Azores,  and  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Fliri- ' 
'^Manual  qf  the  Ornithology  qf  the  United  States  ami  ' 
Canada.)  Temminck  states  that  their  food  consists  of  li:. 
seeds  of  some  marine  plants,  small  testaceans,  mollu^*K*^ 
&c. ;  Wilson  says  that  they  feed  on  tbe  gelatinous  spora  .  ' 
the  Gulf-weed  {Fucus  natans),  as  well  as  small  flsh,  l-r.:- 
nacles,  &c.  Nuttall  informs  us  that  these  Petrels  brcc.l  ", 
great  numbers  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  anil  tP  • 
Bermuda  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ras. 
Florida  and  Cuba.    Mr.  Audubon  informed  him  thai  ther 
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•ho  breed  in  larire  floclu  on  tbe  mud  and  sand  iikada  oS 
Cnpe  Sable  in  Nom  Scotia,  burrowing  downnirdi  from  Uk 
i>urf<icc  10  Ihe  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  They  also  com- 
monly employ  Ihe  holes  and  cavities  of  racks  near  tho  sea 
tot  Ihis  purpose.  'The  eggi,'  says  Nultall,  in  continualiou, 
'  Bccordin);  to  Mr.  Audubon,  are  three,  while  and  translu- 
cent Aiier  the  penod  of  incubation  they  return  to  feed 
their  young  only  during  the  night,  with  the  oily  food  which 
Ihcy  raise  fVom  Ifacir  stomachs.  At  these  times  they  are 
heard  through  most  purls  of  the  night,  making  a  continued 
clullering  sound  like  frogs.  In  June  and  July,  or  about 
the  time  ibaC  they  breed,  they  are  still  seen  out  at  sea  fur 
scores  ofleagues  from  the  land,  the  swiftness  of  their  flight 
allowing  them  daily  to  make  these  vast  excursions  in  quest 
of  Iheir  ordinary  prey ;  and  hence,  besides  their  suspirious 
ap)>earance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aided  by  the  dark  ruler 
of  the  air,  Ihey  breed,  accordinj;  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
sailors,  like  no  other  honest  bird,  fur  taking  no  time  for  the 
purpoaeon  land,  they  merely  hatch  their  e^  under  their 
wings,  as  they  sit  on  the  watet!' 


Fulmarus.    {l*och.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {jives  H^agellui,  Ray,  as  the  generic  name 
ot  this  form,  and  LinniEUS  quotes  iVagtlliu  Comubiensium 
a*  a  synonym  of  the  species  which  we  are  about  to  illus- 
trate. But  both  Ray  and  Willughby  (to  say  nothing  of 
oltier  parts  of  their  descriptions)  describe  the  bill.of  their 
bird  as  black,  which  appeata  not  to  be  the  colour  of  that 
of  Fiitmarui  glaeialit,  either  in  the  young  or  the  adult 
stale.  Willughby 's  figure  (t  66),  though  not  a  good  one. 
can  hardly  be  taken  for  a  Fulmar ;  the  uostriU  are  not  re- 
presented as  tubular,  nor  the  bill  itself  as  large ;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  the  observer  to  liuppose  that  the  figure 
wa.4  intended  for  that  bird.  Mr.  8elby  quotes  the  figure 
and  description  of  Willughby  as  refertible  to  Laitu  argen- 
lotus  of  Brunnich. 

Example.  Fulmaru*  gladalis. 

This  species  has  been  considered  tho  type  of  the  restricted 
genus  Procellaha,  Linn.,  by  those  who  confine  the  subdi- 
vision of  that  genus  to  the  genera  Proceliaria,  Pi^nuM,  and 
TTialasndroma.  The  bill  of  the  Fulmar  is  stout,  tiiick, 
with  the  upper  mandible  considerably  hooked  at  the  lip 
(where  it  is  also  dilated)  and  sulcaled.  The  lower  mandi- 
ble is  straight  and  slightly  truncated.  The  nostrils  are 
united  in  a  single  tube.  The  legs  are  moderate,  and  a  sharp 
claw  exists  in  the  place  of  a  hind  toe. 

DeKription.— Head,  neck,  all  lUe  lower  parts,  tump,  and 
tail  pure  white;  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  seconda- 
ries pure  btuish-osh ;  quills  bright  grey  brown ;  tail  well 
rounded,  coDical ;  bill  brjuhc  yellow  tinged  with  orange  on 
llio  nasal  tube;  iris  and  feet  yellow.  length  IG  inches. 
Iffoth  texe*.  summer  plumage.) 

YouufT  of  the  Year. — The  whole  body  bright  grey  clouded 
jrilh  brown ;  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  terminated  by  a 
deeper  brown ;  the  quills  and  caudal  feathers  have  only  a 
ting«  of  grey-brown;  in  front  of  the  eyes  an  angular  black 
■pot ;   bill  and  feet  yellowish  ash.     (Temminck.) 


This  is  the  Proeellaria glueialis  ofLinntBO*  and  aulhors; 
Le  Phtrel  Fulmar  and  Pitr^  de  I'ite  de  Saint  Kilda  of 
Buffon  ;  Hax-keit  of  the  Norwegions,  by  whom  it  oppeorg 
to  be  also  called  Maliemohe  or  Mullemuke ;  GuylanuGraig 
of  ihe  antient  British  ;  Fulmar  and  Piilmar  Petrel  of  the 
modern  British,  by  whom  it  is  also  named  (provincially) 
Mallemack,  Malmoke,  and  Matlduck. 

Locaiitiei.~The  Polar  regions  principally  during  sum- 
mer. It  is  noted  by  Major  Sabine  as  occurring  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  (Parry's  Firil  Voy.,  Append.),  and  as  abund- 
ant at  all  times  in  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay :  in  hia 
Greenland  Birds  the  same  author  states  that  during  the 
time  of  the  detention  of  the  ships  by  ice  In  Jacob's  Bay 
(laU  71°),  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  July.  Ful- 
rs  were  passing  in  a  continual  stream  to  the  northward, 
numbers  inferiur  only  to  the  flocks  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  in  North  America.  Captain  James  Rou  (Append, 
to  Sir  John  Ross's  Second  Foy.)  records'it  as  abounding 
in  most  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  as  pecu- 
liarly numerous  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Davis's  Strait,  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay.  He  says  that  these  birds  are  also  occasionally 
met  with  to  the  westward  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and  in  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  following  the  whale  ships,  and  availing  them- 
-"'— a  of  the  success  of  the  fishermen,  by  feeding  off  the 
ss  of  the  whale  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  blub- 
ber and  turned  adrift.  Temminck  places  the  species  always 
~  the  shelves  and  floating  ice  of  the  pole,  and  says  that  it 

very  accidental  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland; 
but  that  the  seas  of  the  Arctic  Pole  are  covered  with  it  at 
great  distances  from  land.  Mr.  Selby  {lUustnUimu  of  Brit. 
Ornith.)  inforait  us  that  the  steep  and  rocky  St  Kilda,  one 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  is  the  only  locality 
within  the  British  dominions  annually  resorted  to  by  Ibe 
Fulmar,  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  and  our  more  southern 
coasts  bein)' rarely  visited  even  by  stragglers.  Mr.  Gould 
IBirdt  Q/'£urope)  observes,  that  although  the  Polar  re- 
gions constitute  its  native  locality,  it  is  nevertheless  found, 
hut  in  much  less  abundance,  in  more  temperate  climates, 
such  as  the  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  extend- 
ing itself  throughout  Ihe  lengthened  coast  of  Norway,  and 
not  un frequently  Holland  and  France.  It  frequents  aUo, 
he  adds,  the  northern  isles  of  Great  Britain,  rei'orting  to 
the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  but 
particularly  to  the  island  of  St.  Kilda. 

Habita;  Food;  Reproduction;    Utility  to  Man.—ttim- 

inck  states  that  the  Fulmar  never  comes  to  the  coast  ex- 


and  blubber  nf  dead  whales  or  seals,  for  penetrating  whose 
thick  skins  their  trenchant  and  hooked  upper  mandihlo  is 
admirably  formed,  barnacles  and  other  parasites  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  whales,  mollusks,  &c.,  form  their 
food.  Coplain  James  Ross  (W.  n't.)  says  that  the  bird  is  of 
essential  service  to  those  employed  in  tho  capture  of  tb« 
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vhule,  by  [;uiding  tbcm  to  Iliose  ^ilaees  where  the  wholes 
are  most  nuraeruus,  and  hy  giving;  notice  of  Ihe  first  ap- 
pearancB  of  those  animals  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  by 
crowding  to  ihe  spot  from  all  (lunrtei-R.  The  Fulmar  also 
sllends  the  Dshing- vessels  on  Ibo  hanks  of  Newfou  nil  land, 
where  it  n  called  John  Down,  fur  Ihe  ofTat  of  the  cud-fisli. 
and  U  often  taken  willi  a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  cod's 
liver  or  llcslt.  At  St.  Kilda  they  breed  t^regariously  in  the 
cavortiBnnd  holes  of  the  rocks;  a  single  white  large  egg, 
with  a  very  brittle  shell,  is  deposited  by  llie  female,  aiid  the 
joung,  which  are  hatched  about  ibe  middle  of  June,  are  fed 
withoily  mailer  disgorged  by  the  parents.  As  soon  aj  they  are 
Hedged  they  are  eagerly  tougbt  by  ihe  cragsmen,  who  scale 
the  precipitous  cliffs  for  thera  at  ihc  risk  of  iheir  lives,  for 
Ihe  sake  of  Iheir  down,  feathers,  and  oil.  '  No  bird,'  says 
Pennant,  '  is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders  as  tills ;  the  Ful- 
mar  supplies  Ihem  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their 
beds,  a  delicacy  for  Iheir  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds, 
and  a  medicine  for  their  distempers.  The  Fulmar  is  also  a 
certain  prog nostica tor  of  the  change  of  wind ;  if  it  corner  to 
land,  no  west  wind  is  expected  for  aome  linio ;  and  the  con- 
trary when  it  returns  and  keeps  the  sea.'  Thcrie  birds  are 
■aid  to  be  salted  fur  winter  provision  by  the  inhabitants  of 
JIafBn'i  and  Hud^on's  Bay.  Like  the  other  Petrels,  ihe 
Knlmars  eject  oil  through  their  nostrils  In  self-defence,  end 
it  therefore  becomes,  as  Mr.  Sclby  obiervcs,  an  essential 
point  Ihat  they  should  betaken  and  killed  by  surprise, 
order  to  prevent  ibe  loss  of  a  liquid  so  valuable  to  those  who 
capture  them. 


^^^^£ 


Procellaria.     (l.inn.) 

The  type  of  this  genus,  aareslricred  Iv  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  is 

ProcelliJiiu  jh'qai/ioctialis.  Linn. ;  Vte  Great  Black  Petrel  of 


«i'Ti¥-' 


Mr.  Dara  in,  in  bis  valuable  "  Journal  and  Remarks'  ( Vny. 
of  Adventure  and  He<i/;ff).  lematWt  Ihat  the  southern  si^os 
VHiledby  Ihe  expedition  are  frequcDted  by  several  spcciesof 


what  it  ft-ed^ 


Petrels.  The  largcsl  kind.  FneeUaria  giganlea.  or  NvlTy 
(Quebrantahusios,  or  Breuli-bones.  of  the  Spaniards),  K  he 
observes,  a  cumraon  bird,  both  in  the  inland  channels  and 
on  the  open  sea,  '  In  its  habits  and  manner  of  HiKht,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Darwin, '  there  19  a  very  close  resemblance  with 
the  AIh<aros9.  and  as  with  the  laf  -  •  ■  ■  - 
walch  it  for  hours  together  wilhout  : 

so  it  is  with  this  petrel.  The  Break-bones  \t  nowcvir  a 
rapacious  bird,  for  it  was  observed  by  some  of  Ihe  olIii*i.'r>  at 
Port  S.  Auloiiio  chaslnf;  a  diter,  'Tlie  bird  tried  to  esrai.e. 
both  by  divint;  and  Hying,  but  it  was  cunliuually  hlnirk 
down,  and  at  last  killed  by  a  blow  on  its  head.  Ai  Purt  Si. 
Julian  also  tliciie  groat  petrels  were  scon  killing  and  devour- 
ing young  gulU.'  Thciiamc  author  adds  that  the  Spaniards 
were  probably  aware  of  Ihe  rapacity  of  this  petrel,  for 
' Quebvantnhuosos'  means  propoily  an  o^proy.  Tnese  large 
petrels  are  called  Mother  Caret/'i  Geete  by  the  sailoi's, 
Diomedea.    (Linn.)    [Ai.BftTRoa9.] 

Captain  P.  P.  King,  R.N  .  in  bis  letter  lo  Mr.  Bro<1.'iip 
above  alluded  to.  says,  *Of  the  ^enus  Diomedea  llie  spi-c  i..-> 
which  I  regarded  as  the  U.  spadicea,  ehloivrhgnrhos,  aml/u- 
liginota  of  authors,  were  the  most  remarkable.  NearTi  is'ian 
d'Acunha  the  first  (D.  s/miiicea)  most  abounded;  between 
Ibe  Cape  and  the  longitude  of  30"  east,  the  second  (Z>.  chli 
rorht/nchas)  became  more  numerous ;  and  in  the  neighboui- 
bood  of  St.  Paul's  iheir  place  was  supplied  by  D.faligiti-^\i. 
Where  one  species  abounded,  Iho  others  were  only  occi- 
sionally  seen  ;  from  which  it  Riliy  be  inferred  Ibal  each 
species  breeds  ill  distinct  haunt*.  Occasionally  tno  or  three 
varieties  of  the  D.  exuUim,  Linn.,  the  large  vanderir-- 
Albatross,  attended  llic  ship,  hut  Ihey  i-arely  remaiiiod  br- 
yond  the  day,  D.exula'it  varies  veiy  much  in  plumn^i*; 
generally  however  the  head,  neek,  buck,  and  wings  urc 
more  or  less  mutlled-grcy,  and  the  breast,  abdomen,  v<.'n1. 
and  uvopygium  snowy  white  ;  ihe  bill  is  horn -coloured,  n.'il 
the  feet  yellow.  ^Ve  saw  a  bird  that  might  be  rcforn-il  ij 
M.  Lesson's  D.  ejiomnphora.  If  that  is  really  a  di,iiii< : 
species.  Another,  of  very  lar(;e  size,  was  near  us  fur  l\\" 
day?,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  of  Ihcu.iif,- 
aiid  lips  of  the  under-side  of  the  pen  feathers  and  extreuiiiv 
of  Iho  tail  being  hhick,  was  ofa  snowy  while  colour' 

Drawings  of  V-  spadicea  and  D.  chlororhynelioi.  ami 
descriptions  of  three  of  the  species  sent  by  Captain  Kii.,:. 
were  read  and  exhibited.  The  descriptions  agreed  essen- 
tially with  tho^e  from  the  same  specimens  in  'Wandcrin^'i 
ill  New  South  Wales,' by  Mr.  G.  Beimeti,  who  was  a  fdlo»- 
vovBger  with  Captain  King.  The  Report  goes  on  to  start 
that  the  reference  of  these  to  the  species  quoted  is  \i.-- 
visional  only,  as  tbey  differ  in  some  impurlont  particulars 
fium  the  original  description  of  ilioso  species;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Ihey  arc  rather  to  be  viewed  as  in.!:- 
catiiig  races  hitherto  unknown  to  loologisis.  IZool,  Pr— 
1834.) 

Tho  author  of  the  'Wanderings'  above  noticed  sl.i'", 
tlial  Ibe  known  species  are,  D.  eruloiis,  D.  ^.oi/fr-,..  /i. 
rlihrorhunchus,  D.fuliginosa;  and  also,  as  enumeratfl  in 
Ciivier,  D.  brachmira  (Tem.),  and  D.  metannjAris  (Tctn.i'. 
lo  Ihcsc  two  last  Mr.  Bennett  had  no  opportunity  of  refi  r- 
ring.  He  gives  a  description  of  a  species  found  at  Bn—i 
Straits,  among  others,  and  has  a  chapter  containing  iniii  ii 
interesting  observation  on  the  habits  of  Ihe  Albalro-aes  ai.:! 
the  mode  of  capturing  Ihem.  They  appear  lo  be  uiispan:.!: 
in  their  voracity,  for  Mr,  Bennett  saw  one  which  was  vh'.i 
dead  instantly  fallen  upon  by  its  companions,  ea^er  to  imk.- 
it  Ibeir  prey.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  nasal  jfland  of  ti-,. 
It'anJering  Albatrost  (D.  cjWanf)  was  traced  by  Mr.  Bt-:, 
neii  for  nearly  two  inches  under  tho  external  plate  of  th::- 
upper  mandible,  in  a  direction  towards  the  noalrils,  bul  ;  ■- 


Ilabilt,  Jte^uduclion,  ^.—Captain  Carmirhael  tZr-j.- 
Traiis..  vol.  xii.)  gives  an  account  of  the  breeding  of  liu-;  - 
birds,  from  personal  observation,  in  the  island  of  Triit:-i 
d'Acunha.  As  be  and  his  party  walked  down  tho  mouiita,- 
on  their  return,  they  passed  among  flocks  of  Alhatro--.^ 
engaged  in  tho  process  of  incubation  orlcndinKtheirjuu::^. 
t'our  species  {Dinmcdea  tpadicea,  rxulant,  ehlorm-hynr/iat. 
ind/u//gfnosn)  breed  on  the  island;  none  of  Ibein  hal>-h 
nore  than  one  egg  at  a  time.  Th»  two  former  give  tLi-ni- 
jUlves  no  trouble,  it  appears,  in  constructing  Iheir  not, 
merely  choosing  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  and  givinc  it  a  slit;':! 
ooDcavity,  to  prevent  the  ^g  from  rolling  out  of  it*  place. 
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break  on  tho  fullowing  morning,  the  ship  having  fiequently 
run  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles  during  the  night.'  {Zool. 
Proc.,  1839.) 

Fossil  Albatross. 

Professor  Owen,  in  the  present  month  (May,  1840),  de- 
scribed at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  certain  orni- 
tholites  discovered  in  the  chalk  near  Maidstone.    They 
consisted  of  the  shaft  of  a  humerus  eleven  inches  long, 
wanting  both  ends,  and  two  fragments  of  a  tibia.    Their 
proportions  were  such  that  the  Professor  could  not  refer 
them  to  any  other  group  of  birds  than  the  Longipennes  of 
tho  Palmiped  order  of  Cuvier*s  system ;  and  the  humerus 
equalled  in  Kize  that  of  the  largest  Albatross  with  which 
Professor  Owen  had  been  able  to  compare  it. 
PETRl'COLA.    fLiTHOPHAOiOiS,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  48.] 
PETRIFACTIONS,  one  of  the  general  terms  by  which 
naturalists  have  at  different  tinien  sought  to  designate  the 
vast  variety  of  plants  and  animals  whose  remains  are  pre- 
served in  the  earth.     It  may  be  thus  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent for  such  expressions  as  *  formed  stones,'  '  imbedded 
fossils,'  '  organised  fossils,'  '  organic  remains,'  &c.     None 
of  these  expressions  are  free  from  objections  more  or  less 
serious,  but  the  difficulty  of  superseding  them  by  beticr  is 
more  obvious  than  the  advantage  of  changing  them.  Against 
the  use  of  the  word  Petrifactions,  it  is  reasonably  argued 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  plants,  shells,  and 
bones  of  vertebrated  animals  enclosed   in   the  rocks  are 
not  at  all  petriQed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of 
lapiiliflcation  has  been  found  to  have  been  perfectly  per- 
formed on  objects  of  comparatively  recent  date  never  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  as  the  wood  of  a  Roman  aaueduct  in 
Westphalia.  Calcareous  deposits  from  springs,  which  invest 
mosses,  shells,  and  bones  with  a  stony  case,  are  oAen  called 
petrifactions.    [Organic  Remains.] 

PETROCINCLA.  [Merulid.b.  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  'Catalogue  of  Birds 
observed  in  the  Dukhun'  (Deccan),  records  a  species  under 
the  name  of  Petrocincla  Fandoo,  and  remarks  that  it  differs 
from  tho  Solitary  Thrush  of  Europe  {Turdus  Cyaneus, 
Linn.)  in  its  smaller  size,  slighter  form,  want  of  orange 
eyelids,  and  while  tips  to  the  feathers.  Pet.  Pandoo  is 
found  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts,  and  its  flight 
is  low  and  rapid.  Colonel  Sykes  adds,  that  it  appears  to 
correspond  with  Var.  A.  of  Dr.  Latham's  Solitary  Thrush^ 
vol.  v.,  p.  47.  Petrocincla  Maal  and  Petrocincla  cinclo- 
rhyncha  are  recorded  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  same  cata- 
logue. (Znol.  Proc.,  1832.) 
PETROICA.    [Sylviada] 

PETRO'LEUM,  a  viscid  variety  of  bitumen,  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  but  chiefly  in 
Asia,  flowing  from  beds  associated  with  coal  strata.  As 
much  as  400,000  hogsheads  is  said  to  be  collected  annually 
in  the  Birman  empire.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Persia,  and  it 
is  found,  among  other  places,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  It 
is  sometimes  ubed  in  medicine,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
name  of  Petroleum  Barbadcnse, 

This  substance  has  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour;  it  is 
slightly  translucent,  and  its  odour  is  bituminous.  The  pe- 
troleum of  Bechelbronn  in  the  department  of  the  Bas  R/^in 
has  been  particularly  examined  by  Boussingault:  it  is 
viscid,  and  has  a  very  deep  brown  colour;  it  is  known  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  it  occurs  by  the 
name  of  itone  oil,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
grease  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  machinery.  It  is 
totally  and  readily  soluble  in  irther.  When  this  petroleum 
is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212^  in  a  retort,  nothing 
whatever  distils;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  contains  no 
naphtha.  When  however  the  heat  is  raised  to  nearly  450°, 
drops  of  an  oily  fluid  come  over,  though  very  slowly;  this 
oily  body  has  a  brown  colour,  and  is  very  liquid ;  ii  is  ren- 
doitid  pure  by  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifica- 
tion. In  obtaining  this  oil  in  the  first  instance  the  petroleum 
is  mixed  with  water.  Petrol:*ne  is  the  name  given  by  Bous- 
singault to  this  oil;  its  properties  arc,  that  it  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  slight  taste,  and  a  bituminous  smell.  Its 
speciflc  gravity  is  about  0*891.  Even  when  cooled  down  to 
about  lu°  Fahr.,  it  retains  its  fluidity.  It  stains  p^nper 
like  the  volatile  o:ls.  hoilsat  53ti^  burns  with  a  good  deal  of 
flame,  but  accompanied  with  much  smoke.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  m  olcohol,  but  in  larger  quantity  in  oethcr.  It 
}*«ldod  by  analysis: — 


Hydrogen 
Carbon 


12*2l 
87-04 


99-25 
Dr.  Thomson  considers  it  to  be  constituted  of 
16  equivalents  of  hydrogen        =16 
2U  equivalents  of  carbon  -120 


12*5 

87-5 


Equivalent  136  lOO* 

Asfhaitene  is  the  solid  portion  of  petroleum.  Bo\i> 
singault  obtained  it  by  treating  petroleum  witli  alcuhoU 
which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  and  leaves 
the  asphaltene  unacted  upon;  by  the  application  of  hont 
the  whole  of  the  more  volatile  constituent  is  expelled,  and 
asphaltene,  possessing  the  following  properties,  remains: — 
Its  colour  is  black,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  of  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a  concboidal  fracture,  and  is  heavier  than  water. 
When  heated  to  about  572^  it  becomes  soft  and  elast.c. 
It  burns,  like  the  resins,  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Dr.  Thomson  concludes,  from  the  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault, that  asphaltene  is  composed  of 

15  equivalents  of  hydrogen        =15       •       9*81 

19  equivalents  of  carbon  =114       •     74*51 

3  equivalents  of  oxygen  =24       .     15*68 

Equivalent  153  100* 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  asphaltene  is  nothing  mure 
than  petrolcne  combined  with  3  equivalents  of  oxygen.  It 
appears  probable  also  that  the  petroleum  of  Bechelbronn  is 
composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  petrolcne  =136     or     14*53 

5  equivalents  of  asphaltene        =765  85*47 

Equivalent  901  100* 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  substances  very  difTerentlv 
constituted  may  be  classed  together  under  the  general  term 
of  petroleum;  for  while  Boussingault  obtained  a  fluid  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  which  we  have  just  described  vuider  the 
name  of  i>etroleue,  from  the  petroleum  of  Bechelhrona. 
Drs.  Christison  and  Reichenbach  produced  a  solid  carbi*- 
retted  hydrogen  from  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon ;  the  for- 
mer called  it  petrolinCt  and  the  latter /^arq^fi.  [Hydro- 
gen, Carburets  of.\ 

PETROMY'ZON,  according  to  Linnaeus,  a  genus  uf 
fishes,  but  now  usually  regarded  as  a  family,  called  Peti«i- 
myzida).  These  fishes  constitute  the  section  Cjclostomi  of 
the'  Regno  Animal,*  and  are  distinguished  by  their  im- 
perfectly developed  skeleton,  their  want  of  pectoral  an  J 
ventral  fins,  combined  with  an  eel-like  form  of  body.  Tlie 
mouth  is  circular,  consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  ring  whicit 
supports  the  lips,  this  ring  being  formed  by  the  soldering 
together  of  the  palatine  and  mandibular  bones.  TTl.e 
branchiro,  instead  of  being  pectinated,  as  in  most  other 
fishes,  are  purse-shaped ;  they  are  moreover  fixed,  and  o^hmi 
externally  by  several  apertures. 

From  the  very  imperfect  state  of  their  skeleton  (which 
consists  chiefly  of  a  ribless  series  of  cartilaginous  rin{^>>. 
and  some  other  peculiarities  in  their  structure,  these  fi»T:t> 
may  be  rc<;ur(led  as  tho  lowest  of  the  vertebrate  animaU. 
The  genus  Petromyzon,  as  now  restricted,  contains  the 
fishes  commonly  known  as  Lampreys.  The:»e  eel-like  fi^ho 
are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  compressed  towards  the  tail,  ni:  i 
destitute  of  scales:  they  have  seven  branchial  opcnin<;!»  «  t 
each  side,  and  a  small  opening  connected  with  these  uii  t !  c 
upper  surface  of  the  head,  situated  nearly  between  the 
eyes  the  mouth,  or  maxillary  ring,  is  armed  with  8tu»n;; 
teeth,  and  on  the  inner  disk  there  are  smaller  ra^{>-llko 
tubercles:  there  are  moreover  two  longitudinal  series  \^t 
small  teeth  on  the  tongue,  which  is  so  lormed  that,  by  i.» 
movement  in  the  mouth,  it  acts  as  a  piston,  and  enables  the 
animal  to  attach  itself  by  suction  to  any  foreign  body. 

The  Lamprey  {Petromyzon  man'nus,  Linn.)  is  usi:ally 
about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  colour  marb!«*<l 
with  brown ;  its  two  dorsal  fins  are  distnictly  separatcMl. 
the  second  one  joins  with  the  tail  fin,  as  well  as  a  siu.Ul 
strip  which  reproacnts  tho  anal  fin. 

*  The  Lampreys,  like  the  Sharks  and  Rays,*  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  'have  no  swimming  bladder;  and  being  aUo 
without  pectoral  fins,  are  usually  seen  near  the  bott(>ni. 
To  save  tliera>elvcs  from  the  constant  muscular  exertu>u 
which  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  canie«l  aloni; 
with  the  current  of  the  water,  they  attach  themselves  by 
I  tho  mouth  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  were  in  coubcquenoe  calUd 
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Pctrorayzon,  or  Stone-sucker;  while  the  circular  form  of 
the  mouth  induced  the  name  Cyclostomes,  or  round- 
mouthed  fishes»  which  was  hestowed  upon  thera  by  M.  Du- 

uiPiii; 

The  Lamprey  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  sought  after  in  the  various  rivers  in  which 
it  is  found.  According  to  the  author  just  mentioned,  it  is 
rather  common  during  the  spring  and  summer  season  in 
s<»uie  of  the  rivers  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  par- 
ticularly the  Severn;  and  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 
several  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  about  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  •  In  Scotland/  Sir  W.  Jardine 
sciy>,  *  they  ascend  our  rivers  to  breed  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  remain  until  the  beginning  of  August.  They 
are  not  furnished  with  any  elongation  of  the  jaw,  aflfbrded 
to  most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  to  form  the  receiving  fur< 
ruws  at  this  important  season ;  but  the  want  is  supplied  by 
their  sucker-like  mouth,  by  which  they  individually  remove 
each  stone.  Their  power  is  immense.  Stones  of  very  large 
size  are  transported,  and  a  large  furrow  is  soon  formed. 
The  P.  marinus  remains  in  pairs,  two  on  each  spawning- 
]Wace;  and  while  there  employed,  retain  themselves  affixed 
by  the  mouth  to  a  large  stone.'* 

The  Lamprey  feeds  upon  soft  animal  substances,  and  often 
attacks  fishes  of  large  size;  and  fixing  itself  upon  them, 
it  eats  the  flesh  by  means  of  its  rasp-like  teeth. 

Two  other  species  of  Lamprey,  the  Petromyzon  fliwia- 
tills  and  P,  planeH^  are  found  in  England.  The  first, 
called  the  Lampern,  or  River  Lamprey,  is  common  in  many 
of  the  English  rivers.  •  Formerly,*  says  the  author  of  the 
*  History  of  British  Fishes,'  *the  Lampern  was  considered 
a  fish  of  considerable  importai>cc.  It  was  taken  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Thames,  from  Battersea  Reach  to  Taplow 
Mills,  and  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  turbot,  cod, 
and  other  fisheries.  Four  hundred  thousand  have  been  sold 
in  one  season  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings 
per  thousand.  From  five  pounds  to  eight  pounds  the 
thousand  have  been  given ;  but  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
late  years,  and  consequent  increase  of  price,  has  obliged  the 
line  fishermen  to  adopt  other  substances  for  bait.  Formerly 
the  Tliames  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  J^imperns  annually.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  the*^  Dutch  fishermen  managed  to  keep  them 
alive  at  sea  for  many  weeks.' 

This  fish  is  usually  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  coloured 
like  the  common  ee^:  the  lip  surrounding  the  mouth  has  a 
continuous  row  of  small  points;  there  are  two  large  teeth 
on  the  maxillary  ring;  and  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are  elon- 
gated, are  distinctly  separated.  The  third  species,  called 
tlie  fringed-lipped  lampern  {P.  Planerih  has  the  two  dorsal 
fins  placed  close  together;  it  is  of  a  shorter  and  stouter 
form  ;  and  it  may  moreover  be  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon lampern  by  its  lips  being  furnished  with  numerous 
papillee,  forming  a  thickly-set  fringe. 

The  fringed-lipped  lampern  appeal's  to  be  usually  smaller 
than  the  common  species ;  it  is  found  in  the  Tweed,  and 
in  somoiO'jf  the  streams  in  the  southern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce. 

The  second  genus  of  Petromyzidas  is  the  Mixine  of  Lio- 
n^L'Us.  In  this  genus  the  maxillary  ring  is  altogether  mem- 
branous, and  only  furnished  with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upper 
part:  the  series  of  teeth  on  the  tongue  are  strong,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  side,  so  that  the  jaws  of 
these  fishes  appear  to  be  lateral,  like  those  of  insects  or 
the  Nereides,  a  circumstance  which  induced  LinnsBus  to 
]>lare  them  in  the  class  Vermes.  The  mouth  is  circular, 
and  furnished  with  eight  cirri;  in  its  upper  margin  is  a 
spiracle  which  communicates  with  its  interior.  The  body 
IS  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  a  fin  which  surrounds  the 
tail.  The  skeleton  is  here  reduced  to  a  mere  cartilaginous 
tube.  These  sin^ar  fishes  pour  out  such  an  abundance 
of  mucus  througi^he  pore*  of  their  lateral  line,  that  the 
water  in  the  vases  in  which  they  are  kept  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a  jelly.  They  attack  and  pierce  other  fishes 
like  the  lampreys.  A  certain  Myxine  found  in  the  South 
Seas  (Petromyzon  cirrhatus  of  Forster),  owing  to  its  pos- 
sessing seven  branchial  apertures  like  the  lampreys,  has 
furnished  the  type  of  Dumdril's  subgenus  Heptairemus. 
In  the  subgenus  Gcutrobranchus  (Block)  the  intervals  of 
the  branchiae,  instead  of  having  separate  openings,  commu- 
nicate with  a  common  canal  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  a  distinct  hole  situated  under  the  heart.    To 
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this  section  belongs  the  Myxine,  Glutinous  Hag,  or  Borer  of 
English  authors,  the  Mixine  glutinosa  of  Linnseus,  ani 
Gastrobranchus  ccecus  of  modern  authors.     [Myxine.] 

The  next  genus  of  this  section  {Ammocetes,  of  Dumeril) 
has  the  same  general  form  as  the  lampreys,  and  the  branchial 
orifices  are  the  same;  but  the  mouth  is  semicircular,  and 
the  lip  only  covers  the  upper  portion ;  hence  the  fishes  have 
not  the  power  of  fixing  themselves,  like  the  true  lampreys. 
They  have  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  fleshy  tubercles. 

The  fish  found  in  our  sti-eams,  and  known  by  the  names 
Pride,  Sandpride,  and  Mud  LdiXtiiprey  (Ammocetes  branchior 
lis,  Cuv.),  affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  lives  chiefly  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  streams,  and  is  said  to  be  much 
preyed  upon  by  eels. 

The  last  division  of  this  family  is  the  genus  Amphioxiu 
of  Yarrell,  and  this  contains  but  one  species,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary little  fish,  which,  it  appears,  was  first  described  by 
Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Limax  lanceolutiis,  but  had  not 
been  seen  since  his  time  till  the  subject  of  Mr.  Yarrell's 
description  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Couch  on  the  shore  near 
Polperro. 

The  Amphioxus  lanceolalus,  or  Lancelet,  is  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length,  of  a  compressed  form,  and  pointed 
at  both  extremities,  but  most  so  at  the  tail,  and  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour.  *  The  head  is  pointed,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell, 
'  without  any  trace  of  eyes;  the  nose  rather  produced;  the 
mouth  on  the  under  edge,  in  shape  an  elongated  fissure, 
the  sides  of  which  are  flexible;  from  the  inner  margin  ex- 
tend various  slender  filaments,  regularly  disposed,  which 
cross  and  intermingle  with  those  of  the  opposite  side :  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  regular 
order,  diverging  fi-om  a  central  line,  one  series  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  the  other  series  as  obliquely 
downward  and  backward :  the  anal  aperture  is  situated  one- 
fourth  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  in  advance  of  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  tail  itself  is  pointed:  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  a  delicate  membranous  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  supported  by  very  numerous  and 
minute  soft  rays;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth.  The 
body  is  supported  internally  throughout  its  length  by  a 
flexible  cartilaginous  column,  from  which  the  numerous 
muscles  diverge.' 

PETRO'NIUS  A'RBITER  is  the  name  of  the  author, 
or  supposed  author,  of  a  kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  we 
have  only  fragments,  descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners 
of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  Several  young  debau- 
chees, one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are  represented 
strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton  ;  they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and 
women  of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  profligate  as  themselves. 
Both  the  descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely 
obscene,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal 
and  other  writers  as  to  the  excessive  depravity  of  morals 
under  the  empire.  As  a  picture  of  manners,  the  work  is 
not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit  for  general 
readers.  Tlie  style  is  fluent  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical.  Tlie  episode  entitled  *  Trimalcion's  Feast'  is  a  cu- 
rious description  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  pompous  wealthy 
freedman.  The  narrative  is  intermixed  wi^  verses  and 
fragments  of  poems,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Csdsar,  and  contains  a  very  strong  invective  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  Roman  manners.  The  prose  narrative  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  satire  on  Nero  and  his  court,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufllicient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  the  work  is  not  ascertained,  and  some 
date  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Ignarra,  De 
Palcestra  NeapoUtana.)  Caius  Petronius,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (AnnaL,  xvi.  18,  19)  as  being 
for  a  time  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  minister  of  his  pleasures, 
*  arbiter  elegantise,'  which  may  be  translated  umpire  of 
fashion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Being  afterwards 
discarded  by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and 
expecting  his  sentence  of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened  in  the  bath,  and  allowing  himself  to 
die  gradually  while  conversing  with  his  friends  on  light 
subjects.  He  is  stated  during  this  interval  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Nero's  secret  debaucheries,  which  he  sent  to 
the  emperor.  Whether  the  fragment  which  we  have  was 
part  of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another 
Petronius,  has  been  much  disputed.    The  best  edition  of 
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Petronius  is  that  by  P.  Burmann,  2  voU.  4to.  1743,  in  which 
all  the  various  opinions  on  the  work  and  its  author  are 
given. 

PETRO'PHILA.    [Mbrulidje,  vol.  xv..  p.  122.] 

PETRO'SILEX.  This  name  has  probably  been  given 
to  two  different  minerals,  viz.  compact  auartz  and  compact 
felspar ;  the  latter  has  also  been  termed  fusible  peti'osilex. 
[Felspar.] 

PETROSELI'NUM.    [Parslky.] 

PETROV,  VASSILI  PETROVITCH,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Moscow,  where  ho  was  born  in  1736.  While 
in  the  Zaikonospasskoi  school  in  that  city,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  aptitude  for  antient  and  modern  languages, 
and  also  by  a  natural  eloquence,  and  fluency  of  ideas  and 
words.  Whether  he  exhibited  much  precocity  of  talent  in 
poetry  is  less  certain,  for  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-seventh 
year  that  he  composed  the  ode  on  Catherine's  coronation, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  the  em- 
press herself,  and  of  many  of  the  nobles  at  her  court,  aud 
especially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a  time  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  reader  to  the  empress,  but  at  his  pressing  soli- 
citations obtained  leave  to  travel.  He  visited  England  and 
several  other  countries,  from  the  year  1772  to  1774.  After 
his  return  he  was  made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation 
however  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  1 780,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension  to  a  village  in  the 
government  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between 
literary  and  agricultural  pursuits,  visitinor  Moscow  every 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  its  libraries. 
So  diligent  nwere  his  habits  of  study,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixtv  he  began  to  learn  the  modern  Greek  language.  He 
died  December  4-16,  1799,  in  his  64th  year. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  original  works  appeared  in  3 
vols.  8vo.,  181 1 ;  besides  which  there  is  a  translation  by  him 
of  Virgil's  'ilineid,*  in  2  vols.,  1781-6.  His  poems  consist 
chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles,  and  although  tney  have  now 
lost  much  of  their  first  interest,  having  been  written  upon 

E articular  occasions,  many  of  the  former  are  stamped  by 
igh  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of 
ideas,  and  by  energy  of  expression ;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  his  versification  is  occasionally  harsh, 
and  his  diction  not  sufficiently  polished.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  however,  that  at  the  time  Petrov  began  to  write, 
the  language  itself  had  not  received  that  refinement  which 
it  now  possesses,  and  he  certainly  did  much  for  his  native 
literatiu^.  MerzUakov  calls  him  the  '  philosopher  bard,' 
and  says  that  he  *  abounds  in  transcendent  imagery,  traced 
with  a  pen  of  fire.' 

PETRUS  DE  ABA'NO.    [Abano.] 

PETRUS  HISPA'NUS,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a 
physician  named  Julian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  the 
practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some  time  with  great 
reputation.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  After  being  arch- 
bishop of  Braga  in  Portugal  {Bracara  Augusta),  he  was 
made  cardinal  by  Gregory  X.,  a.d.  1273 ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  V.  he  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Sept  13,  1276.  He  took  the  name  of  John,  and  styled 
himself  on  his  seal  Joannes  XX. ;  but  in  his  epitaph  atViter- 
bo  he  is  called  Joannes  XXL*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  Adrian  s  revocation  of  the  famous 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  council  of  Lyon, 
1274).  which  ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  be  strictly 
•hut  up  in  the  conclave  during  their  election  of  a  new  pope. 
He  did  all  in  bis  power  to  assist  the  Christiars  in  ihe  East, 
and  sent  legates  to  the  different  princes  of  Europe  to  per- 
auade  them  to  engage  in  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens. He  died  at  Viterbo,  about  eight  months  after  his 
elevation  to  the  holy  sec.  May  17,  1277,  of  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  roof  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man  himself,  and  a  great  patron  of 
learning  in  others;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
eminent  for  piety  and  holiness  of  life.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  tneoicme,  logic,  &o.,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
atili  unnublished.  A  list  of  their  titles  may  be  se«n  in  Cia- 
conius,  ^  VitSD  Pontiff,  et  Cardd.,*  torn,  ii.,  p.  213.  The  most 
celebrated  is  a  short  medical  treatise  entitled  'Thesaurus 
Psuperum,  seu  de  Medendis  Corporis  Humani  Morbis  per 

*  The  etmfbtum  about  the  popes  of  Ibo  oani«  of  John  U  pmrtly  oecMiooed 
Iff  the  ftcukm*  Pop*  loan  bdpg  reckoiMd  a«  John  Vlil.    This  howeTer  wUl 
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it  fer  iU  M  Fetnia  Hispiintts  b  someUmas  eaUod  John  XilL, 
J«liiiXXlI,     (:^0«B«bnra,  Cknmogntpk*,  lib,  iv.«  Park^ 


Euporista,'  of  which  there  are  several  editions.  It  was  fint 
printed  1476,  Antwerp,  fol. ;  the  last  edition  was  published 
1677,  Paris,  l6mo.,  with  a  sort  of  continuation  by  J.  Lac- 
bault,  entitled  *  Thesaurus  Sanitatis,  Paratti  facilis/  A 
Spanish  translation  was  pubUshed  at  Valladolid,  1672  ;  and 
au  English  one  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  London,  15b5»  bvo. 
It  consists  of  90  chapters,  containing  a  short  account  of  a 
great  number  of  diseases,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  given  a 
quantity  of  medical  formulas  taken  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  physicians,  to  which  is  now  ami 
then  added  the  word  expertum.  It  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  foolish  and  superstitiou>. 
In  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  (commonly 
called  *  Isaac]  sraelita*),  Lugd.,  I&IS,  fol.,  there  are  three 
treatises  by  Petrus  Hispanus:  one  entitled  '  Commentarium 
singulare  super  Librum  Dietarum  Universalium  Isaac, 
fol.  xi.-ciii. ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  Isaac's  work.  *  De 
Distis  Particularibus,'  fol.  ciii.-clvi.;  and  the  third  on  bi« 
work  '  De  Urinis,'  fol.  clvi.-cciii.  There  is  a  tract  by  J.  T. 
Kohler,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  been  able  to 
consult,  entitled  *  Vollstandige  Nachricht  von  Pab&t  Jo 
hann  XXL,  welcher  unter  dem  Namen  Petrus  Hispanus 
als  ein  Arzt  und  Weltweiser  beriihmt  ist,'  Gotting.,  1 76U,  4  to. 
(Ciacon.,  Vitee  Pontiff,  et  Cardd, ;  Haller,  Bibliotk,  Medic. 
Pract) 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  political  econo- 
mist, was  born  May  16th,  1G23,  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  clothier.  After 
remaining  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  grammar-school  «>:' 
his  native  place,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Caen  in 
Normandy.  On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  xh^ 
navy,  but  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  service  must  baNe 
been  short,  as  in  1643  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  an«i 
spent  three  years  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  studied  medicine  and  anatomy.  In 
1648  he  published  a  small  work,  addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to  ob- 
jects connected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  business  of 
life.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  visitors 
appointed  by  the  parliament  had  ejected  the  royalists,  and 
employed  himself  in  giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry; in  1649  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  and  elected 
a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College.  In  165U  he  was  appouited 
to  the  anatomical  professorship  in  the  university.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  a  society  instituted  in  Oxford  for  \hv 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  was  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  Royal  Socit:t\ 
was  estabhshed,  he  was  one  of  the  council.  In  1652  tbi 
period  of  his  good  fortune  commenced  by  bis  appointment 
as  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  In  1654  oe  was  em< 
ployed  in  that  country  in  the  survey  of  forfeited  estates,  ;; 
work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.  He  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  as  a  commissioner  in  dividing  tl)t>'. 
lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromweirs  ami}, 
when,  besides  the  land  allotted  to  him,  he  made  ad^-an- 
tageous  purchases.  He  also  acted  as  secretary  to  Hen r} 
Cromwell,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  appears  bowt>^t^' 
to  have  been  well  received  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration. 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.  Sir  William  Petty  died  at  \.^ 
house  in  Westminster,  December  16th,  1687,  and  was  bum-u 
in  the  church  of  his  native  town,  where  a  plain  sione  mark^ 
his  grave,  with  the  simple  inscription^'  Here  lyes  S> 
William  Petty.'  His  last  will  contains  the  following  pro- 
fession of  his  religious  opinions: — *I  die  in  the  professi.  -; 
of  that  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  such  worship  as  1  fir.« 
established  by  the  laws  of  my  country ;  not  being  able  t.> 
believe  what  I  myself  please,  nor  to  worship  God  tct!<r 
tban  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  il.i 
laws  of  my  country,  and  expressing  my  love  and  honour  i : 
Almighty  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as  are  undcratifvi 
to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live,  God  know.i  ; 
my  heart  even  without  any  at  all.*  The  widow  of  S  - 
William  Petty  was  created  Baroness  Shalbume.  He  It!: 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the 
title,  but  dying  wi^out  issue,  it  was  revi%'ed  in  Henry,  tl.e 
second  son,  great-uncle  of  the  first  marquis  of  Lansdownc 

Sir  William  Petty  was  the  author  of  several  sdentif  / 
works  and  inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical 
and  chemical  subjects  in  the  '  Philosophical  Timnsactions ;' 
but  he  is  far  better  known  in  the  present  day  as  a  writer  up^-n 
trade  and  commerce  and  political  aritbmetie.  Nonsiih- 
standing  the  great  variety  of  hia  pursuits,  he  had  euaDcv 
pated  himself  from  neuly  all  the  emn  and  ptejadic^  of 
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valuable  an tient  works  on  geography  which  have  como  down 
to  us. 

Tho  map  extends  to  the  right,  or  east,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  Roads  are  traced  through  India  to  several 
eroporia,  or  places  of  trade,  on  the  coast.  To  the  west  the 
map  ends  abruptly  on  tho  borders  of  Spain,  including 
farther  north  only  the  eastern  part  of  Britain.  It  is  evi- 
dent, as  Mannert  maintains,  that  one  leaf  is  wauting,  and  it 
has  perhaps  been  lost. 

PEW.  A  pew  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  'a  seat  en- 
closed in  a  cnurch.'  Sittinj^s  enclosed  in  a  church  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  coiTect  description,  inasmuch  as  a  pew 
contains  several  seats ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  different  famiUes  have  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  same 
pew.  The  word  pew  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  authors 
upon  ecclesiastical  law,  who  almost  invariably  use  the  ex- 
pression '  church  seat' 

There  were  no  pews  in  churches  until  al)out  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  nrior  to  which  the  seats  were  moveable, 
such  as  chairs  and  benches,  as  wo  see  at  this  time  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent.  Before  that 
time  no  cases  are  to  be  found  of  claims  to  pews^  although  in 
the  common-law  books  two  or  three  claims  are  mentioned 
to  seats  in  a  church  or  particular  parts  of  a  seat,  which  were 
probably  moveable  benrhes  or  forms. 

*  By  the  general  law  and  of  common  right,*  Sir  John 
Nieholl  observed  (in  Fuller  v.  Lane,  2  Add.  Ecrl.  Bep.,  425), 
*  all  the  pews  in  a  parish  church  are  the  common  property 
of  the  parish ;  they  are  for  the  use  tn  common  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who  are  all  entitled  to  bo  seated  orderly  and  con- 
veniently so  as  beiit  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
all.'  The  right  of  appointing  what  persons  shall  sit  in  each 
seat  belongs  to  the  ordinary  (3  Inst.,  2U2) ;  and  the  church- 
wardens, who  are  the  officers  of  the  ordinary,  are  to  place 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  his  control  if  any  complaint  should  be 
made  af^ainst  them.'  (Pettman  v.  Bridger,  1  i%r7/.,  323.) 
A  parishioner  has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  church  without 
any  payment  for  it,  and  if  he  has  cause  of  complaint  in  this 
respect  against  the  churchwardens,  he  may  cite  them  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  show  cause  why  they  have  not  seated 
him  properly ;  and  if  there  be  persons  occupying  pews  who 
are  not  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  they  ought  to  be  displaced 
in  order  to  make  room  for  him.  This  general  right  how- 
ever of  the  churchwardens  as  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  is 
Bubjeet  to  certain  exceptions,  for  private  rights  to  pews  may 
bo  sustained  upon  the  ground  of  a  faculty,  or  of  prescription, 
which  presumes  a  faculty. 

The  right  by  faculty  arises  where  the  ordinary  or  his  pre- 
decessor has  granted  a  licence  or  faculty  appropriating  cer- 
tain pews  to  individuals.  Faculties  have  varied  in  their 
form;  sometimes  the  appropriation  has  been  to  a  person 
and  his  family  'so  long  as  they  continue  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  house  in  the  parish :'  the  more  modem  form  is  to  a 
man  and  his  family  *  so  lon^^  as  they  continue  inhabitants 
of  the  parish '  generally.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  tlie 
least  exceptionable  form.    (Sir  J.  Nieholl,  2  Acid.,  426.) 

Where  a  faculty  exists,  the  ordinary  has  parted  with  his 
right,  and  therefore  cannot  again  interfere :  it  has  however 
been  laid  down  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  that  where  a  party 
claiming  by^  faculty  ceases  to  be  a  parishioner,  his  right  is 
determined.  Sir  John  Nieholl  states, '  Whenever  the  occu- 
pant of  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church  ceases  to  be  a 
Sarishioner,  his  right  to  the  pew,  howsoever  founded,  and 
ow  valid  soever  during  his  continuance  in  the  parish, 
at  once  ceases.'  (Fuller  r.  Lane,  2  A€UL,  427.)  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
(Byerley  v.  Windus,  5  Barn,  and  Cress.,  18.)  But  in  a  case 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  chief-baron  Macdonald  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  question  there  was  whether  there 
could  be  in  law  a  prescription  for  a  person  living  out  of  the 

Earish  to  have  a  pew  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
eld  that  there  might  (Lousley  r.  Hay  ward,  1  F.  and  /., 
663).  As  prescription  presumes  a  faculty,  these  opinions 
seem  to  be  at  variance.  Where  a  claim  to  a  pew  is  made 
by  prescription  as  annexed  to  a  house,  the  question  must  be 
tried  at  law.  The  courts  of  common  law  in  such  cases  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  the  pew  being  an  ease- 
ment to  the  house  (Mainwaring  t;.  Gdes,  5  Bam.  and  Aid., 
361);  and  if  the  ecrlesiastical  courts  proceed  to  try  such 
prescription,  a  prohibition  would  issue.  In  order  to  sup- 
port a  claim  by  prescription,  occupancy  must  be  proved,  and 
also  repair  of  the  pew  by  the  party,  if  any  has  been  re- 


quired; the  onus  and  beneficium  going  together.  (Pett- 
man V.  Bridger,  1  Phill.,  325 ;  Rogers  v.  Brooks,  1  T.  /?., 
431 ;  Griffith  v.  Matthews,  5  T.  i?.,  297.)  Tho  above  ob- 
servations apply  to  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church.  With 
respect  to  seats  in  the  chancel,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  page  49,  *  the  law  has  nui 
been  settled  with  equal  certainty,  and  great  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  Arom  the  doubts  continued  to  be  en- 
tertained. Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  churchwardens 
have  no  authority  over  pews  in  the  chancel.  Again,  it  ba» 
been  said  that  the  rector,  whether  spiritual  or  lay,  has  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  seats;  claims 
have  also  been  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  vicar ;  the  extent  of  the 
ordinary's  authority  to  remedy  any  undue  arrangement  wi(h 
regard  to  such  pews  has  been  questioned.'  (Gibson,  220 ; 
3  Inst,,  202  ;  1  Brown  and  Goul.,  Bep.,  4 ;  Griffith  v.  Mat- 
thews, 5  T.  /?.,  298;  Clifford  v.  Wicks,  I  B.  and  Ad^ 
498  ;  Morgan  v.  Curtis,  3  Man.  and  RyL,  389 ;  Rich  r. 
Bushnell,  4  Hagg.,  Ecc.  Rep.,  164.) 

With  regard  to  aisles  or  isles  (wings)  in  a  church,  dif- 
ferent considerations  apply.  The  whole  isle  or  particular 
seats  in  it  may  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an  antient 
mansion  or  dwelling-house,  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of 
which  the  aisle  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  built. 
In  order  to  complete  this  exclusive  right  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  have  existed  immemorially,  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  mansion  in  respect  of  which  it  is  claimed  shouM 
from  time  to  time  have  borne  the  expense  of  repairing  tlut 
which  they  claim  as  having  been  set  up  by  their  predeces- 
sors.    (3  InsL,  202.) 

The  purchasing  or  renting  of  pews  in  churches  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  (Walter  v.  Gunner 
and  Drury,  1  Hagg.,  Consist.  Rep.t  314,  and  the  cases  referred 
to  in  the  note,  p.  318;  Hawkins  and  Coleman  v.  Cum- 
peigne,  3  PhilL,  16.) 

Pew-rents,  under  the  church-buildingacts,  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  law ;  and  where  rents  are  taken  in  populous 
places,  they  are  sanctioned  by  special  acts  of  parliamrnt. 
Pew-rents  in  private  unconsecrated  chapels  do  not  fall 
under  the  same  principle,  such  chapels  being  private  pro- 
perty.     

PEWTER,  a  compound  metal  extensively  employed, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  those  drinking-vc>vi!> 
called  pewter  pots.  The  finest  pewter  is  said  to  consist  of 
12  parts  of  tin,  1  part  of  antimony,  and  a  very  little  copper: 
while  common  pewter  consists  of  about  80  parts  of  tin  and 
20  of  lead.  Pewter  was  formerly  much  more  employed 
than  at  present,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  ani 

PEYER,  JEAN  CONRAD,  was  born  at  Schaffhausen 
in  1653.  He  studied  medicine  at  Basle  and  at  Paris,  and 
having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  former 
university,  returned  to  practise  at  his  native  town.  He  held 
there  successively  the  professorships  of  eloquence,  of  logic, 
and  of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  his  present  reputation  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  the  little 
bodies  which  are  scattered  in  patches  along  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  which  are  therefore  commonly  callud 
Peyer's  glands.  He  died  in  1712.  Besides  bis  work  uti 
the  intestinal  glands,  Peyer  wrote  numerous  detached  papii« 
on  morbid  anatomy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  assi- 
duous of  the  early  cultivators,  and  a  few  on  practical  mod.- 
cine  and  comparative  anatomy. 

PE'ZE'NAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  cf 
H6rault,  on  a  cross-road  from  Aix  to  Perpignan,  39  miit-a 
from  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  department.  Pezvn*^ 
was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Pisccnae  ;  and  u 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  c.  48)  as  produi^ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  wool  which  resembled  hair  rather 
than  wool.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  count  v. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Peyne,  a  little  stream 
which  falls  into  the  H^raulton  its  right  bank,  just  bvlu« 
P^z6nas.  It  has  some  tolerably  good  houses,  and  a  lian«l 
some  theatre.  The  population  in  1831  was  7481  fur  the 
town,  or  7847  for  the  whole  commune.  The  townsnKn 
manufacture  blankets  and  coverlets,  serges  and  oihtrr 
woollen  stuffs,  linens,  cotton-yarn,  thrown  silk,  hats,  brands, 
distilled  waters,  syrup  of  sugar  and  grapes,  and  cheniicv 
products.  There  are  some  dye-houses  and  tan-yards.  C^>a- 
siderablc  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines  (of  which  the  nei:;!*- 
bourhood  produces  some  of  excellent  quality),  wheat,  oau; 
seeds,  red  tartar,  dyeing  herbs,  dried  fruits,  capers.  oli\e»s 
oil,  cotton,  wool,  aad  woollen  cloths.    There  is  a  consideia 
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ble  weekly  market,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs,  Th(» 
neighbouring  hills  are  rovered  with  vines  and  almond  and 
olive  trees,  and  there  is  near  the  town  an  old  castle  built 
by  the  Constable  Montmorency  [Montmorency],  to  whose 
family  the  county  of  Pez^uas  at  one  time  belonged.  There 
are  a  high  school,  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  an 
Exchange. 

PEZb'PORUS.      [PSITTACID.«.] 

PFEFFEL.  GOTTUEB  CONRAD,  a  German  writer 
of  classic  reputation  in  that  branch  of  literature  which 
comprises  the  tale,  the  fable,  and  the  epistle,  was  born 
June  28th,  1736,  at  Colmor.  where  his  father  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  His  parent  dying 
in  1738,  Pfeffel  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of  an  excel- 
lent mother.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  but  this  plan  was  entirely  frustrated 
by  a  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his 
total  blindness  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  married  about 
two  years  after  this  misfortune,  and  at  a  later  period  (1 773) 
obtained  permission  to  establish  at  Colmar  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  Protestant  youths,  in  conducting  which 
be  had  an  able  colleague  in  his  friend  Hofrath  Lerse. 
Among  his  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss 
families,  were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
Felvcs.  The  changes  produced  by  the  French  revolution 
however  caused  this  school,  which  bore  the  title  of  a  miUtary 
one,  to  be  broken  up,  and  PfetVcl  henceforth  applied  himself 
entirely  to  those  literary  occupations  which,  notwithstanding 
his  blindness,  he  had  before  pursued'at  intervals.  In  1803 
be  was  made  president  of  tlie  Evangelical  Consistory  at 
Colmar,  then  recently  established.  He  died  May  1st,  1809, 
just  after  the  publication  x)f  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
*  Poetischen  Versuche.' 

His  poems  generally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  to- 
frctlier  with  a  strong  vein  of  moral  and  rehgious  feeling; 
but  his  peculiar  power  shows  itself  most  in  his  fables, 
which  have  frequently  an  epigrammatic  energy  and  a 
piquant  turn  of  expression  that  render  the  moral  couched 
in  them  additionally  striking  and  erfcclive.  Besides  these 
and  his  tales,  his  other  productions  consist  chietly  of  poetical 
epistles,  epigrams,  ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition 
to  these  original  compositions,  he  translated  a  great  many 
(h-amatic  pieces  from  the  French,  which  he  published  in  five 
Sfparate  volumes  or  collections,  from  1765  to  1774.  These 
were  indeed  rather  free  versions  than  literal  translations  of 
the  originals;  for  he  did  not  scruple  to  retrench  on  the  one 
band  what  he  considered  their  prolixities,  and  on  the  other 
to  expand  those  parts  of  the  dialogue  which  furnished  hints 
lor  the  purpose.  His  own  dramatic  attempts  were  less  suc- 
cessful, since  notwithstanding  the  skill  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  plan,  and  the  merit  of  many  of  their  detached 
scenes,  they  were  deficient  in  sustained  interest  and  effect. 
PFORZHEIM,  the  most  important  manufacturing  town 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  in  48**  55' N.  lat. 
and  8"*  48'  E.  long.,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  navigable  river 
Ens,  near  its  junction  with  the  Nagold  and  Wurm.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  consists  of  the  town 
and  three  suburbs.  There  are  four  churches  and  an  an- 
tiont  palace,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  late  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Among  the 
public  institutions  are  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  an  hospital, 
an  infirmary,  an  orphan-house,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
diimb,  &c.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is 
al)  »ve  CjOO.  The  manufacture  of  trinkets  employs  above 
inoo  workmen;  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by 
tlicm  fin  which  no  gold  under  14  carats  must  be  used)  is 
lou,ooO/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  manufactures  of  watches, 
superfine  cloth  and  kerseymere,  leather,  hardware,  and  iron- 
wue  are  flourishing.  There  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which 
furnishes  annually  50U0  cwt.  of  bar-iron,  a  copper-found  17, 
a  manufactory  of  chemicals,  many  establishments  for  dye- 
ing' Turkish-red,  and  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Pforz- 
hcun  has  a  very  great  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbour- 
nii;  forests  of  Hagenschiess,  which  is  floated  down  the 
Neckar  and  the  Rhine  to  Holland.  The  trade  in  corn,  oil, 
wine,  and  cattle  is  not  inconsiderable,  for  which  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  on  the  high  road  from  Franco  to  the 
s*ujih  of  Germany,  is  very  favourable.  The  inhabitants  have 
Ikvu  always  distinguished  for.  their  bravery  and  devoted 
aita<liment  to  their  priuces.  Four  hundred  citizens,  com- 
ujinded  by  their  burgomaster  Deimling,  formed  the  body- 


guard of  the  brave  margrave  George  Frederick,  in  the  battle 
of  Wimpfen,  May  6,  1622,  in  which,  with  20.000  men,  he 
engaged  the  far  superior  Imperial  army  commanded  by 
Tilly.  Victory  alrea^ly  inclined  to  his  side,  when  the  powder- 
waggons  were  blown  up,  and  scattered  destruction  among  his 
troops.  Flight  was  the  only  resource,  which  the  Margrave, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  followers,  resolved  to  adopt. 
But  even  flight  could  not  have  saved  them,  if  those  409 
brave  men  had  not  arrested  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  till 
the  Margrave  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  were  in  safety, 
by  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  last  man. 

(G.  L.  Posselts.  Geddchtnissrede  ai^die  GefaUenen.) 

PHACOCHCERUS.    [Suid^.] 

PHAEDRUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
according  to  the  general  opinion.  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
except  that  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  Thrace,  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  his  youth  as  a  slave,  found  friends  at 
Rome,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  was  made  free  by  Augustus, 
who  patronised  him.  He  wrote  several  books  of  fables  in 
iambic  verse,  borrowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  sub- 
jects from  Aesop.  The  fables  of  Phaedrus  have  long  been 
a  favourite  work,  for  the  graceful  simplicity  of  their  style,  the 
pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the  general  soundness  of 
their  morality.  [Fable.]  They  were  first  published  by 
Pithou,  in  15U6,  from  a  MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Rosamboanua 
MS.,  from  the  name  of  the  owner  of  it.  Another  MS.,  which 
existed  at  Rheims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  century, 
but  it  had  been  previously  collated  with  Pithou's  edition, 
and  the  variations  had  been  copied,  as  well  as  those  in  an- 
other MS.,  called  Danielinus,  and  they  have  been  used  in  the 
later  editions  of  Phaedrus.  The  latest  edition  of  Phaedrus 
has  the  following  title : — *  Phaedri  Augusti  Liberti  Fabulo 
AesopisB,  prima  editio  cri-tica  cum  integra  varietate  Codd. 
Pithoeani,  Remeusis,  Danielini,Perottini,  et  editionis  prin- 
cipis,  reliqua  vero  selecta,*  by  J.  C.  Orell,  8vo.,  Zurich,  1832, 
with  an  *  Introduction.*  Perotto,  bishop  of  Manfredonia  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  made  a  collection  of  Latin  fables  from 
Phaedrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
nephew,  among  which  were  thirty-two  fables  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  usual  editions  of  Phaedrus,  in  five  books. 
These  fables,  *  Fabulce  Nova),'  were  published  at  Naples,  in 
1808,  as  an  additional  or  sixth  book  of  Phaedrus.  Perotto's 
MS.  however  was  found  much  damaged,  and  the  fables 
were  in  a  mutilated  state.  Since  that  time  Angelo  Mai  has 
discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  MS.  of  Perotto, 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of  the 
bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Veltrius,  of  Viterbo.  and  from 
this  MS.  the  additional  fables  have  been  published  in  a  cor- 
rect form :  *  Phaedri  Fabulaj  Novae  XXXIL,  e  Codice  Vati- 
cano  reintegratfld  ab  A.  Maio,  Supplementum  Editionis 
OrelliansB,'  Ziirich,  1832.  There  seems  little  doubt  now 
that  these  fables  belong  to  Phaedrus ;  they  are  perfectly 
similar  in  stylo  and  manner  to  the  rest.  The  Fables  of 
Phaedrus  were  also  edited  by  Bentley,  and  appended  to  his. 
edition  of  Terence. 

PHyENICORNIS.    [Shrikes.] 

PHyENO'GAMOUS  or  PHANERO'GAMOUS  plants 
are  those  which  have  visible  flowers  and  seeds.  The  words 
are  used  indifferently  in  contradistinction  to  Cryptogamous, 
which  includes  those  plants  which  either  have  no  sexes  or 
none  which  are  distinctly  visible. 

PHA'ETON  (Ornithology).    [Tropic  Bird.] 

PHAKELLOPLEU'RA,  the  Rev.Lansdown  Guilding's 
name  for  a  genus  of  Chitons,  with  rather  small  dorsal 
plates,  and  the  fleshy  zone  ornamented  with  a  broad  single 
row  of  elongated  spiculate  fasciculi.  Example,  Chiton 
fascicularis.    [Chitons,  vol.  vii.,  p.  96.] 

Mr.  Swainson  (Malacology^  18*40),  not  having  analysed 
this  tribe,  has  adopted  the  genera  and  arrangement  of 
Guilding.  {ZooU  Jourri.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Guilding's 
genera  are  :— 

L  Chiio7i,  which  he  divides  thus: — 

* 
Zone  distinctly  scaly. 

t  Disk  subcarinate,  transverse-marginal  areola  distinct. 
Example,  Chiton  squamosus,  Sowerb.,  Gen.t  f.  2;  Ch,  Ca- 
penfns.  Gray,  &c. 

l-f'  Disk  rounded,  smooth ;  areola  anf^ulale  and  obsoletCt 
Example,   Chito?i  marmuratuSt  Bhiinv. 

Zone  slightly  reticulated. 
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*  *  * 

Zone  smoothed. 
Examples,  Chiton  marginatus,  Linn.  Trans,,  y'nu,  p.  21, 
t.  1,  f.  2;  Ch.  httts,  Lowe. 

2.  Acauthopleura.    The  zone  thick,  fleshy,  spinouSi  spi- 
niilous,  huiry  or  rough,  &c. 

* 
Zone  spinous. 
Example,  Chiton  spinosus.  Sow.,  Gen,,  f.  1. 

Zone  spinulous. 
Example,  Chiton  Carmicfmelis,  Gray,  SpiceL 

*  *  * 
Zone  granulous. 
Example,  Chiton  Asetius,  Lowe,  Zool,  Journ, 

*  *  #  >k 
Zone  rugoso-granulous. 
Example,  Chiton  aselloides,  Lowe. 

)»   4(   •  *   * 

Zone  hairy. 
Example,  Chiton  crinitus.  Wood,  Ind, 

****** 
Zone  villous. 
Example,  Chiton  Peruvianus,  Frembly. 

Zone  mealy  (farinosus). 
Example,  Chiton  citiereus,  Lowe. 

3.  Phakellojileura. 

4.  Chitonellus,  Lam. 

* 
Animal  larviform. 
Examples,  CA. /<pf*>,  Blainv. ;   Ch.  larvi/ormif,  BarYOMf ; 
Ch,  striatust  Sow. 

Animal  shorter,  subovate. 
Example,  Ch.  latus,  Guilding. 

5.  Cryptoconchus^  Blainv. 

Example.  Cryptoconchus  porosus.  Burrow. 

See  further,  ZooL  Journ.,  vol.  v.    [Chitons.] 

The:«e  subdivisions  may  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
ftrranp;emont ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  generic  distinc- 
tions in  the  animals  themselves. 

PHALACRO'CORAX.  [Pelecanidx,  vol.xvii.,p.  38L] 

PHALk'ENA.    [Lepidoptera.] 

PH ALA'NGER.   [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  459  et  seq.] 

PHALANGl'STA.  [MARsupiALiA,vol.xiv.,p.  459etseq.] 

PHALANX  i<i>a\ayi),  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
-whole  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  an  army,  but  particu- 
larly to  each  of  the  prand  divisions  of  that  class  of  troops. 
The  number  of  men  composing  a  phalanx  was  various,  but 
the  general  depth  of  the  files  in  the  body  so  called  was  six- 
teen men.  The  primary  siji^nificat ion  of  phalanx  is  uncertain ; 
a  straight  bar  or  rod  of  any  material  appears  to  have  been  so 
called,  and  the  word  may  have  been  applied  to  a  corps  of 
troops,  in  line,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  latter  to 
such  object.  Eustathius.  in  his  notes  on  the  Iliad,  supposes 
that  the  terra  was  applied  to  bodies  of  soldiers  from  the 
clubs  or  stakes  which  were  the  arms  of  the  primitive  warriors. 

According  to  the  fabulous  story  in  PolysBnus,  the  first 
who  disposed  troops  in  a  regular  order  for  battle  was  Pan 
the  leader  of  the  army  of'  Bacchus  in  the  expedition  to 
India ;  he  also  divided  the  body  of  men  so  formed  into  two 
parts,  designated  the  right  and  left  wings,  and  he  gave  to 
the  whole  the  name  of  phalanx.  {Strataff.,]ib.  i.)  It  is 
easy  to  iraa:^ine  that  a  disposition  of  troops  in  solid  masses, 
siK'h  as  the  phalanges  were,  would  be  adopted  in  the  earli- 
est aj^cs,  wlien  the  military  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  instinct  must  have  led  men,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
keep  themselves  collected  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
support,  lu  antient  warfare,  tho  success  of  an  action  de- 
pended on  the  power  of  resisting  the  shock  of  an  enemy's 
charge,  and  hence  it  was  important  to  have  the  bodies  of 
iiiAuitry  arranged  in  deep  order,  that  they  might  maintain 
unbroken  their  position  on  the  ground. 

The  Greek  troops  are  represented  by  Homer  as  so  dis- 
poned, and  the  word  fhahm<rfit  is,  in  several  parts  of  the 
llivl.  api.hcd  to  the  mavscs  of  the  combatants,  both  Greeks 
and  Trojans: 

(//.,  xiii.  l:io:  see  aUu  I/.,  iv.  332.  vi.  83);  and  the  close 


order  of  the  Greeks  previously  to  coming  into  action  is  de- 
scribed in  //.,  xiii.  130,  and  the  succeeding  lines.  * 

A  like  disposition  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  in  the 
earliest  times  of  their  monarchy,  and  of  this  fact  some 
interesting  vestiges  are  preserved  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Ipsambul  and  of  the  palace  at 
Luxor.  At  the  former  place  an  Egyptian  army  is  repre- 
sented as  marching  in  separate  divisions  of  chariots  and 
foot  soldiers  drawn  up  in  quadrangular  bodies,  in  rank«. 
and  in  close  order.  Each  man  of  the  infantry  is  armL*<l 
with  cuirass  and  helmet,  and  carries  a  shield  and  a  short 
javelin ;  and  among  the  figures  is  that  of  Sesostris  in  full 
panoply,  standing  in  a  highly  ornamented  car.  (Rosselini. 
I Monumenti  deW  Egitto,  plates  87  to  103.)  But,  from  the 
nature  of  the  arms  and  the  apparent  discipline  of  the  troop*, 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  monu- 
ments relate,  the  tactics  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  and  consequently  that  the  order  of  battle  there 
represented  was  in  use  among  that  people  at  a  time  much 
more  remote  than  the  age  of  Sesostris. 

The  antient  Jewish  army,  modelled  probably  on  that  of 
tho  people  who  had  long  held  them  in  servitude,  was  di- 
vided into  bodies  of  1000  men  each,  which  were  again 
divided  into  companies  of  100  men  (2  Sam.,  c.  18) ;  aud*^it  is 
plain,  from  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  that  these  wero 
further  subdivided  into  sections.  It  consisted  both  of  heavy 
and  of  light  armed  troops:  the  former  wore  helmets,  coats 
of  mail,  and  greaves,  and  in  action  they  carried  buckler^ 
and  used  both  spears  and  swords ;  the  latter  also  carried 
shields  and  used  bows  or  slings.  The  men  who,  from  the 
different  tribes,  assembled  at  Hebron  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  David,  are  described  as  being  armed  with  spear  and 

shield,  and  their  discipline  is  indicated  by  the  expression 

they  could  keep  rank. 

The  troops  in  the  army  of  Croesus  are  said  by  Xenophon 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  vast  masses,  the  depth  of  the 
Lydians  being  thirtv  men.  while  that  of  the  Egj-ptian  auxi- 
liaries was  one  hundred;  and  it  is  added  that  the  whole  army 
had  the  appearance  of  three  great  phalanges.  {Cyropa^td, 
lib.  vii.)  It  is  sufficiently  evident  therefore  that  the  deep 
order  of  battle,  with  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  men  in 
rank  and  file,  and  some  systematical  division  of  the  pha- 
lanx into  sections,  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times ;  but  it  i> 
to  the  Greek  writers  that  we  must  go  for  an  account  of  the 
particular  scales  of  subdivisions  by  which  the  evolutions  of 
the  phalanx  on  the  field  of  battle  were  facilitated,  and  which, 
jomed  to  the  high  discipline  of  the  troops,  gave  to  the  bo.lr 
so  denominated  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  till  the  fall 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  The  formation  of  such  scaJts 
of  subdivisions,  and  some  changes  in  the  arras  or  armour  of 
the  men,  are  probably  what  are  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
Lycurgus,  Lysander.  and  Epaminondas  introduced  the  phj- 
lanx  among  the  LacedoBmonians,  the  Argives,  and  ilu* 
Thebans.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  formation  of 
which  IS  ascribed  to  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  body  of  6000  men,  chosen  for  iht-ir 
good  military  qualities,  particularly  well  armed,  and  subjcrt 
to  certain  strict  regulations.  And  its  efficiency  was  >^ 
great,  that  the  name  of  the  country  became  afterwards  kctv 
generally  applied  to  what  was  in  reality  the  usual  desigr  u- 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  heavy-armed  infantry  in  the  Grecian 
armies. 

Xenophon,  though  constantly  using  the  woi-d  phalanx  h\ 
speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  which  he  commantit-d 
in  the  retreat  from  Cunaxa,  when  he  has  occasion  to  mor.- 
tion  the  formation  or  employment  of  a  small  hotly  of  m*- . 
for  any  particular  purpose,  gives  it  the  name  of  Xovor.  aud 
such  body  appears  to  have  consisted  either  of  50  or  loo 
men.  On  one  occasion,  some  lochi  being  detached  from 
the  army,  two  of  them,  amounting  to  100  men,  are  said  t.. 
have  been  cut  off  {.Anabasis,  lib.  i.) ;  and  at  another  time 
from  an  apprehension  that  tlie  order  of  the  phalanx  would 
be  broken  m  ascending  a  mountain,  the  army  was  divided 
into  separate  lochi  of  100  men  each.  {Ih.,  lib.  iv.)  But  in 
the  CyropjDdia'  (lib.  ii.)  a  division  of  100  men  is  called 
raliQ,  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  subdivided  into  secUona 
of  ten  and  of  five  men  each. 

The  scale  just  hinted  at  was  probably  peculiar  to  the 
Athenian  army,  for  Xenophon  describes  the  Spartan  troow 
as  formed  into  six  /iopm,  each  commanded  by  a  polemarch  - 
he  adds  also  that  the  mora  was  divided  into  four  X(5vo«  eicl^i 
T\TTr'''  ^"'^.."^^^fn  Ivo^iiOTia,.  {De  Re^mb.,  lib.  tuy 
Ihe  mora  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  600  men,  but   its 
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contiguous  colamns  is  stated  to  have  been  some  times  made 
by  the  columns  keeping  their  prupcr  fronts  towards  the 
exterior;  but  sometimes  both  roluuins  were  in  like  posi- 
tions, the  front  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other  beinj?  to- 
wards the  exterior,  un  the  two  sidca  of  the  line  of  march. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted   in  the  deep 
array  of  its  heavy  infantry.     No  body  of  men  less  protected 
by  defensive  armour  could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
solid  phalanx:   and  the  latter,  by  the  momentum  of  its 
charge,  could  not  fail  to  overwhelm  any  troops  who  were 
differently  formed.    But  the  advantage  of  the  phalanx,  while 
it  continued  embodied,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate field  of  battle ;  and  the  enemy,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
decline  an  engagement,  could,  without  interruption,  except 
that  which  might  arise  from  the  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry,  ravage  the  country,  and  by  cutting  off  its  supplies 
compel  the  army  to  retreat.    The  phalanx  moreover  could 
only  be   advantageously  employed  on  ground  which  was 
nearly  level  and  free  from  obstacles ;  since  whatever  tended 
to  derange  its  compact  order,  necessarily  diminished  or  an- 
nulled the  effect  of  its  charge.     At  the  battle  of  Issus,  the 
phalanx  of  Alexander,  while  in  a  state  of  disorder,  as  the 
troops  were  passing  the  river,  was  engaged  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  service  of  Darius  ;  and  though  it  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  enemy,  it  sustained  considerable  loss.     (Arrian, 

Exped.  Alex,,  lib*  ii*) 

Polybius,  in  comparing  (lib.  xvii.,  extract  3)  the  efficiency 
of  the  phalanx  with  that  of  the  Roman  legion,  observes  that 
the  latter  never  opposed  the  former  on  a  line  parallel  to  its 
front,  but  always  with  one  wing  thrown  back ;  by  which 
means  it  broke  the  line  or  else  compelled  the  phalanx  to 
change  its  disposition ;  in  either  case  there  were  formed 
intervals  of  which  the  legionary  soldiers  could  avail  them- 
selves to  engage  the  phalangists  in  Hank,  and  thus  render 
their  close  array  and  their  unwieldy  weapons  useless. 

PHALANX.    [Skkletox.] 

PHA'LARIS,  a  tyrant   of  Agrigentum   in   Sicily,   of 
whom  very  little  is  known.      He  was  a  native  of  Asty- 
palflDa  in  Crete.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  reigned 
sixteen   years,  but'  accounts  differ  in  reeard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.     Eusebius  and  Suidas  place  his 
accession  in  Ol.  52  (b.c.  570) ;  Jerome^  in  01.  53,  4  (b.c.  565). 
A  still  earlier  date  than  the  former  has  also  been  given, 
namely,  Ol.  31,  2  (b.c.655);  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Rhetor. ,  ii.  20,  sec.  5),  who  speaks 
of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of  Stesichorus,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (Excerpta  Vaticana,  xxviii.,  p.  25),  who  men- 
tions Phalaris  between  -^sop  and  Croesus.     Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telemachus,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Theron  and  Xenocrates,  who  nourished  in  the  time 
of  Pindar.     {SchoL  Find.,  OL.  3,  68.)    Phalaris  was  in- 
famous for  his  cruelty,  and  especially  for  the  particular 
device,  which  he  owed  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the  victims 
of  his  savage  tyranny  in  a  bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.    (Cic^De 
EepubLt  iii*  30,  sec.  41.)    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
tradition  widely  spread  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
says  {Pyth.,  i.  95)  :-^*  Croesus's  reputation  for  hospitality 
fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  everywhere  attaches 
itself*' to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  burned  people  in  a  brazen 
bull;  nor  is  he  praised  in  festal  meetings  where  the  harps 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing.' 
Perillus,  the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  first  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  way ;   and  when  Phalaris  was  deposed,  the 
mob  rose  against  him,  and  practised  upon  him  the  same 
cruelty  to  which  he  had  oHen  subjected  others.    (Cicero, 
Of.,  ii,  7,  }  26 ;   De  Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  33,  }  82 ;    Verr,, 
Y.  56.  {145;    De  Fin^  iv.  23,  sec.  64.)     Ovid,  /<&j>,  439, 
says  that  his  tongue  was  first  cut  out  (litigua  pHus  ense 
re»ecta);  and  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that  his  mother  and 
his  friends  were  burnt  with  him.     The  other  accounts  of 
his  death  are  not  trustworthy.    (Bentley*s  P/udaris,  p.  135.) 
This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage :    the  image  whirh  was 
shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  Timnus 
was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  but  a  representation  of  the 
river  Gela  ;    the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agrigentines   by  Scipio.     (Cic,   I'err.,  iv. 
33.  sec.  73 ;    Diodorus  Siculu.s  p.  614,  90.)    On  the  bull  of 
Phalaris,  see  Ebert,SifffXiwy,Regiomont,  1830.  p.  10,  seqq.) 
There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant:  as  that  he  was 
an  eater  of  human  flesh  (Ariatot.,  Eihic.  Nicom.^  vii.  5.  $ 
7);  that  he  used  to  devour  suckiag  children  (Clearchus, 
•pud  Athennum,  p.  396);   and  that  he  even  fed  upon  his 


own  son  (see  the  passages  quoted  by  Bentley,  F9ial^  p.  369). 
The  name  of  Phalaris  is  best  known  in  modern  times  fr«>m 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  ^iih 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  htm. 
the  spuriousness  of  which  was  most  satisfactorily  established 
by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  *  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris.'  These  epistles,  which  were  ])robably  written  by 
some  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Cosars,  nre 
utterly  worthless  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  ventured  to  select  them  as  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  antiquity.  They  have  been  reprinted  several 
times  since  Boyle's  notorious  edition.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Schafer  (Phalaris  Epistol^e,  Gr.  ei  Lai,,  cuni  uotu 
Lennepii,  Vakkenaerii,  et  Schaeferi,  Lips.,  1823). 

PHA'LARIS.  a  small  ^enus  of  grasses,  of  which  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  species  is  extensively  employed  as  fuoil 
for  birds,  and  commonly  known  as  Canary  seed.  Tlie 
species  of  the  genus  are  found  in  warm  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  Phaiarts  canariensis,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
is  naturalised  in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  culti- 
vated. The  seed  is  imported  into  the  South  of  £uroi»e 
from  Barbary.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
and  some  other  parts  of  Kent.  It  is  sown  in  Febroary  and 
reaped  about  the  end  of  September,  but  being  a  plant  uf 
southern  climates,  and  late  in  ripening  its  seed,  it  is  an  un- 
certain crop.  The  produce  is  from  thirty  to  forty  busheU 
per  acre,  but  sometimes  even  fiftv  bushels  are  obtained. 

PHA'LAROPE.    [ScoLOPAcio^E.] 

PHA'LERIS.    [Auk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.] 

PHALE'RUM.    [Athens.] 

PHALLU'SIA,  M.  Savigny's  name  for  a  subgenus  cf 
Ascidians,  which  differs  from  Cynthia  in  not  having  the 
branchial  sac  plicated ;  their  test  or  case  is  gelatinous. 
[Cynthia;  Boltenia.1 

PHANERO'GAMOUS.    [Phjenooamous.] 

PHANODE'MUS.  an  historian  of  Athens,  is  referred  to 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  having  written  up«>!i 
Attic  antiquities.  (Hoffmann's  Lexicon;  Fabricius.  Bill 
Graca.)  Fragments  of  Phanodemus,  together  with  some 
of  Demon,  Clitodemus,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebelis 
8vo..  Leipzig,  1812. 

PHA'RAMUM,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera,  generally  arranged  under  tlie 
genus  Robulina  of  D*Orbigny.  [Forahiniferai  vol.  x., 
p.  348.] 

PHARISEES,  a  sect  among  the  antient  Jews.  Thr 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ^apiffaloc,  and  this  most 

probably  from  the  Hebrew  ttf^Bi  parash,  to  separate.    Sui- 

-▼   . 

das  says,  *  The  Pharisees  are  by  interpretation  a^pt^fgirct 
(the  separated),  because  they  divided  and  separated  them- 
selves from  all  others,  in  exactness  of  life  and  in  attention 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  law.' 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  unknown.  Josephus.  who  v^s 
himself  one  of  the  Pharisees,  speaks  of  them  as  flourishmg 
long  before  he  was  born.  He  says  (Aniiq.,  b.  1.3,  c.  9),  *Ai 
this  time  (about  150  b.c.)  there  were  three  sects  of  the  Jeir«, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees.  and  the  Essenes.'  On  several 
occasions  he  describes  the  Pharisees  as  the  chief  sect,  aitd 
as  possessing  great  authority  among  the  people. 

They  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  an«i 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  but  their  notion  of 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  Pythagorean,  namely,  thdt 
there  is  a  resurrection  of  the  soul  only  by  a  transmigration 
into  another  body.  From  the  benefits  of  this  resurrert.on 
they  shut  out  all  the  notoriously  wicked,  consigning  tht* u 
at  once  to  eternal  misery,  upon  the  separation  of  the  >..*jl 
from  the  body.  While  the  Essenes  maintained  that  all 
things  were  ruled  by  absolute  fate,  and  the  Sadducees  th  i: 
all  things  were  under  human  control,  the  Pharisees  adopttM 
a  middle  course,  maintaining  that  some  things  were  pro 
destinated,  and  others  left  for  men  to  determine.  It  wa$  a 
leading  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  some  things  were  in  oi  r 
power,  and  others  not  in  our  power;  and  Josephus  tells  i.^ 
that  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  very  much  like  that  ^ 
the  Stoics. 

But  they  were  mainly  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  *  tl-- 
traditions  of  the  elders,*  to  which  they  attached  an  import 
ance  equal  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  writings ;  and  it  was  fr  i:. 
a  strict  adherence  to  these  traditions,  as  well  as  fruna  l:: 
observance  of  the  punctilios  of  the  law  itself,  that  ti)ey  were 
called  Pharisees.  Several  of  these  traditions  are  mention<^i 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  only  a  small  portioa  of 
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it  it  ready  to  out,  and  yielda  about  thirty-fold.  The  ripe 
gram  it  well  taated.  nutritious,  and  is  considered  whole- 
some. 

P.  Afcup,,  Kala  Moog  of  the  natives,  and  black  Gram  of  the 
BngUsh,  IS  like  the  former,  but  distinguished  by  its  black 
aeeds,  and  is,  like  it,  found  in  a  cultivated  state :  it  takes  about 
the  same  time  to  ripea*  and  yields  nearly  the  same  pro* 
duce. 

P,  radiaiM,  called  by  the  natives  Mash  and  Oorud,  is,  like 
the  two  former,  found  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  Indian  leguminous  plants*  Besides 
using  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  natives  make  bread  of  tlie 
ineal  for  some  of  their  religiogs  ceremoniei. 

P.  aureus^  or  Sona  Moog  of  the  Bengalees,  is  found  in  a 
cultivated  state  in  the  Bengal  pjneaidenoy,  but  is  not  known 
on  the  Ck>ronandel  Coast.  It  is  sown,  like  the  others,  about 
the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  reaped 
in  February  on  the  beginning  of  Nf  aroh. 

P.  aconit{foliu9t  Moth  of  the  natives,  is  cultivated  in  the 
north-western  provinces^  and  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON.    [Moon.] 

PHASIANE'LLA.    [Trochid;b.] 

PHASIA'NJDiE.    [Pavonidje;  Phbasants.] 

PUASIS  («dai£),  the  principal  river  in  auiient  Colchis, 
and  called  at  present  the  Faz.  and  sometimea  the  Rion,  rises 
in  Armenia,  according  to  Surabo  Uv.  49 U),  and  among  the 
Moschi.  according  to  Pliny  (Higt  Nai.,yu  4),  It  flows  in 
a  westerly  direction  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  navigable  in 
antient  times  for  large  ships  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  for  smaller  vessels  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Sarapana 
iSharapan),  on  the  boundaries  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  from 
which  place  goods  were  conveyed  by  waggons  in  four  days  to 
the  river  Cyrus.  (Strabo,  xv.  4*^8 ;  Plin.,  Hist  Nat,  vi.  4.) 
There  are  no  antient  remains  at  Sbarapan.  The  Phasia  was 
Nometimea  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Aaia  and 
Europe  (Herod.,  iv.  45),  and  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Au<> 
gustus  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  that  part  of  Asia.  (Sirabo,  vi.  2b8.)  The  Phasis  received 
many  atiiuents.  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Glauous  and 
the  Rion,  by  the  latter  of  which  names  the  Phasis  itself  is 
sometimes  called.  The  Glaucus  appears  to  be  the  modern 
Quirilla,  which  comes  from  Elbura.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Rion  and  Quirilla  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all 
seasons,  has  no  obstructions,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 
It  Hows  through  a  level  country,  which  is  lower  than  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  with  only  six  feet  water,  the  only  circumstance  that 
prevents  the  river  being  entered  by  the  largest  vessels.  The 
navigation  of  the  Phasis  is  now  entirely  in  the  po«session  of 
the  Russians,  At  Poti.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  the 
Russians  have  a  station  or  castle.  Kootais  on  the  Rion  is 
the  seat  of  the  Russian  government  of  Imiretia. 

In  antient  times  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bridges  over  the  Phasis  (Strabo,  xv.  500  (  Plin.,  Hist  Nat, 
vi.  4),  and  many  towns  upon  it,  of  which  the  moat  important 
were  ilia,  the  old  capital  of  the  i£etes,  which  is  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  the  Argonauttc  expedition  [Argonauts],  and 
Phasis  ifhti),  situated  at  its  mouth.  There  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  Phasis.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  there 
were  in  antient  times,  as  is  also  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
great  numbers  of  pheasants,  which  are  said  by  Martial 
iEpign  xiii.  72)  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece  by  the 
Argonauts*  and  to  have  been  called  Phasiani,  from  this  river. 

The  Phasis  waa  noted  in  antient  times  for  the  excellence 
•ad  purity  of  its  waters,  Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplus  of  the 
Suxine  Sea,*  informs  us  that  water  taken  from  it  will  pre- 
serve its  goodness  for  ten  years;  and  though  this  is  doubt- 
leas  an  exaggeration,  it  serves  to  show  in  what  high  estima- 
tioQ  its  waters  were  held  at  that  time.  [Gkorqia,  p.  176.] 
{Ltrndtm  Geoff.  Journal^  vol.  iii..  p.  33,  &c.) 

PUAVORI'NUS  VARINUS.  a  native  of  Favera,  a 
place  near  Camermum  in  Italy,  whence  be  called  himself 
Favorinus,  in  Greek  Phavorinus  (♦o^wpiyoc).  His  family 
name  was  Guarino.  which  he  turned  into  Varinus  (Ba^voc)- 
He  ia  also  oalled  Gamers,  from  the  town  of  Camerinum. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably 
some  yeaiv  aAer  the  middle  of  tlie  fiAeenth  century.  He  is 
represented,  about  1490,  as  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Polixiano, 
and  as  exquisitely  skillofl  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  joined  the  order 
pf  the  Benedictines.  In  1512  be  became  librarian  to  Gio- 
yanoi  de*  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  i  and  in  1614  he 


was  made  bishop  of  Nuceria,  over  which  diooeae  he  presided 
twenty-three  years.    He  died  in  1537. 

Phavorinus,  assisted  by  two  other  eminent  scholar^ 
Charles  Antenoreus  and  Aldus  Manutius,  edited,  in  1496 
'  Cornu  Copie  et  Horli  Adonidis,'  consisting  of  seven tcet; 
grammatical  tracts  in  Greek,  selected  from  thirtv-four  an- 
tient grammarians.  In  1517  he  published  a  collection  of 
apophthegms  from  Stobsdus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Leu  X. 
But  tlie  work  by  which  he  is  cliietly  known  is  bia  Greek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  years,  he  com- 
pleted in  the  Ufetime  of  Leo  X.  It  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1523,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1538,  foL,  under  the 
direction  of  Joachim  Camerarius,  with  several  improve* 
ments.  The  last  edition,  still  further  improved,  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1712,  by  Antony  Bortoli,  in  a  neat  type  and 
in  a  handsome  form.  The  first  edition  is  beautifully  printtd 
and  the  paper  is  excellent ;  but  the  edition  of  1 7 1 2  is  by  far 
the  best  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  lexicon  is  consulted. 
This  very  useful  lexicon  is  compiled  from  the  various  pre- 
ceding lexicons,  grammars,  &c,  or,  as  the  title  expresses, 
*  from  many  and  different  books.*  The  words  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definitions  and  explanations 
are  in  Greek,  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  ami 
written  as  well  as  a  native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  appeal  k 
to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Phavorinus 
in  the  compilation  of  his  Greek  Lexicon,  though  he  nowhere 
acknowledges  his  obligation. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grmca;  Roscoe,  Hfe  of  Leo  X  ; 
Quarterly  Revisw^  vol.  xxii.) 

PHEASANTS.  If  we  owe  to  America  that  useful  ami 
sapid  bird  the  Turkey,  we  are  indebted  to  Asia  for  tli^w* 
equally  desirable  additions  to  our  homesteads,  preservea,  an  J 
.%rm-yards,  the  Peacocks,  the  Phetuunis,  and  our  coinmoa 
Poultry, 

The  views  of  Mr.  Vigors  and  some  other  omitliologi»N 
with  regard  to  *he  PhasianidcB  are  sketched  in  the  article 
Pavoicida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Phasianidee  ae  the  accoi..] 
family  oT Rasores,  Cracuia  being  the  first;  and  he  divides 
the  Phasianida  into  the  subfamilies  PUvonina,  J%asf'aniri<r, 
GalUnefft  and  Meteagrinee,  The  Bivoninee  and  MeUi- 
grincB  are  noticed  in  the  article  Pavonid*.  The  Phii- 
sianinc9  consist  of  the  genera  ArgtH,  PJtasianm,  Sfrmaiim^. 
Thaumalea,  and  GenntBus.  The  Gallinee  coiapiehend  t!ic 
genera  Euplocamus,  Moftaulust  Lophophorus,  GaUus,  niv\ 
Tragopan. 

Phasianus.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character, -^ Bill  of  mean  length,  strong ;  upper 
mandible  convex,  naked  at  the  bate,  and  with  the  tip  bent 
downwards.    Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oovered  with  a  cartiii- 

J^inous  scale ;  cheeks  and  region  of  the  eyes  destitute  o5 
eathers,  and  covered  with  verrucosa  red  skin.  Wings  shcrr. 
the  first  Quilis  equally  narrowed  towarda  their  tips,  t.t 
fourth  and  fifth  the  longest.  Tail  long,  regularly  wedgr- 
shaped,  and  oompesed  of  eighteen  feathers.  Ae<  bavr*^ 
the  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  membrane  oa  &r  as  ti  t> 
first  joint,  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon  the  tarsun. 
which,  in  the  male  birds,  is  furnished  with  a  homy  cooc< 
shaped  sharp  spur.    (Gould.) 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  generally  oonsiderod  to  be  tbf 
Common  Pheasant,  Phasianus  Colehicus,  Linnn  a  Nr^i 
which,  though  not  originally  British,  is  completely  naturalis««t 
in  our  islands,  and  indeed  appears  to  adapt  itself  with  grrtt 
facility  to  most  eonntries  wnero  ordinary  care  ia  taken  t 
preserve  it  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low  for  its  om- 
stitution.  The  speetea  ia  too  well  known  to  need  dascnptH<f« 
but  an  account  of  iu  introduotion  into  Europe  generally  sn<t 
into  our  own  country  partieularly,  together  with  a  suraniart 
of  its  habits,  will  be  expected,  and  we  shall  en«)eat  our  it 
lay  before  the  readers  some  information  on  these  points. 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  tales  whkrh  form  that  period  of 
history  which  borders  upon  fable,  we  owe  this  ornament  u 
our  preserves  and  tables  to  Jason  and  bis  oompaniono*  w  h 
brought  it  from  Colchis,  in  the  good  ship  Argo.     Martu: 
thus  notices  its  introduction  into  Europe  (lib,  xiii.,  wp.  7v'> 
Phasianus  loquitur-^ 

Arfivt  wiBaa  Mim  tr«ii«|M>rteU  eufsSt 
Ai*l«  mihi  Mtam  ml  md  VhmU  oral.* 

In  Greece  it  soon  became  known  under  tha  name  i*.' 
^a<riav6c  (Phasianus)  and  faetavutSc  6pvic  (Phosian  iMr^l' 
( Arisloph..  Clouds,  110;  Birds,  68.)  Indeed  it  bad  berctr.. 
sufficiently  celehrated  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  Uv\z 
a  proverb,-— *  Not  if  you  would  give  me  the  phoasanU  vbK:; 
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tbit  dettruottve  worm.  The  first  showft  several  specimens 
from  the  trachea  of  a  chicken ;  the  second  consists  of  a 
amall  portion  of  the  trachea  of  a  bird  laid  open,  and  exhibit- 
ing one  of  this  speries  which  has  lost  its  original  nink 
colour  and  become  blanched  in  the  spirit ;  and  in  the  toird 
is  to  be  seen  the  trachea  of  a  partridge  completely  choked 
up  by  them.  Mr.  Selbv  observes  that  many  recipes  for  the 
cure  of  this  fatal  malady  (which  is  provincially  called  the 
^^QX  in  Northumberland)  have  been  suggested,  but  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  effectual,  except  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Montagu,  namely,  fumigating  by  tobacco,  found 
to  be  an  infulUble  specific  when  administered  with  due  care 
and  attention.  The  mode  of  administering  this  remedy  is 
by  putting  the  youn^  pheasants,  turkeys,  chickens,  or  par-' 
tridges  affected  into  a  common  wooden  box,  into  which  the 
fumes  are  blown  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  That  this 
often  succeeds  is  true,  but  we  cannot  confirm  its  infallibility 
'u  all  cases:  a  pinch  of  common  salt,  put  far  back  into  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  so  as  to'reach  the  upper  part  of  the. 
trachea,  is  a  neater  and  less  operose  method  of  cure.  A\^ith 
reference  to  this,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  never  heard 
of  any  pigeons  being  affected  with  the  gapes,  and  the  fond- 
ness of  these  birds  for  salt  is  well  known.  We  have  heard 
of  a  sparrow  being  attacked  by  this  entozoon,  but  we  did 
not  see  the  case. 

The  assumption  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  pheasant'by 
the  female,  when,  through  old  age  or  organic  defect,  she  is 
no  longer  capable  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  not  more  rare  indeed,  ir  so  much,  as  it  is 
in  the  peafowls  [Pavonida,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  334],  common 
poultry,  &c. ;  indeed  John  Uunter  (AnimtU  Economy)  re- 
marks that  this  change  has  been  principally  observed  in 
the  common  pheasant  'It  has  been  observed,  says  Hunter, 
'  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  this  bird  when  wild,  that 
there  every  now  and  then  appears  a  hen  pheasant  with  the 
feathers  of  a  cook;  all  however  that  they  have  described  on 
the  subject  is,  that  this  animal  does  not  breed,  and  that  its 
spurs  do  not  grow.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  was  sent 
to  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  which  I  examined,  and 
found  it  to  have  all  the  parts  peculiar  to  the  female  of  that 
bird.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
museum.  Dr.  Pitcairn  having  received  a  pheasant  of  this 
kind  from  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  showed  it  as  a  curiosity  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  I,  happening  to  be 
then  present,  was  desired  to  examine  the  bird,  and  the 
following  was  the  result  of  my  examination : — I  found  the 
parts  of  generation  to  be  truly  female,  thev  being  as  perfect 
as  in  any  hen  pheasant  that  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for 
laying  eggs,  and  having  both  the  ovary  and  oviducL  As  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  principally  upon  birds 
found  wild,  little  of  their  history  can  be  known ;  but  from 
what  took  place  in  a  hen  pheasant  in  the  possession  of  a  friend 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  appears  probable  that  this  change 
of  character  takes  place  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  and  does  not  grow  up  with  it  from  the  beginning. 
This  lady,  who  had  for  some  time  bred  pheasants,  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  observed  that  one  of  the  hens, 
after  having  produced  several  broods,  moulted,  when  the 
succeeding  feathers  were  those  of  a  cock,  and  that  this  ani- 
mal was  never  aftervrards  impregnated.  Hence  it  is  most 
probable  that  all  the  hen  pheasants  found  wild,  having  the 
feathers  of  a  cock,  were  formerly  perfect  hens,  but  have 
been  changed  by  age,  or  perhaps  by  certain  constitutional 
circumstances.  Having  bought  some  pheasants  from  a 
dealer  in  birds,  among  which  were  several  hens,  I  perceived, 
the  year  after,  that  one  of  the  hens  did  not  lav,  and  that  she 
began  to  change  her  feathers.  The  year  following  she  had 
nearly  the  plumage  of  the  cock,  but  less  brilliant,  especially 
on  the  heaa ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  an 
old  hen,  nearly  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  before 
described.'  The  alternative  above  alluded  to  has  been 
proved  {Pkil.  Tram.,  1827)  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  dissec- 
tions demonstrate  this  change  and  its  causes,  and  whose 
obseryations  show  that  it  is  not  uncommon.  He  states  that 
certain  constitutional  circumstances  producing  this  change 
may  and  do  occur  at  any  period  during  the  life  of  the  fowl, 
ana  that  they  can  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  The 
same  author,  in  his  excellent '  History  of  British  Birds,'  now 
in  course  of  publication,  observes  that  these  cock-plumed 
hens  are  usually  called  by  sportsmen  and  gamekeepers 
*  Mule  PheasanU,'  a  designation  which  he  considers  to  be 
correct,  since  some  of  our  dictionaries  show  that  the  term 
Mule  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  barren,  and 


such  hen  pheasants  are  incapable  of  producing  eggs,  from 
derangement  of  the  generative  organs ;  sometimes  an  origi- 
nal internal  defect,  sometimes  from  subsequent  disease,  and 
sometimes  from  old  age.  He  adds  that  he  has  seen  this 
disorganisation  and  its  effects  among  birds  in  the  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Common  Pheasants;  in  the  Partridge,  the  Pea- 
fowl, the  Common  Fowl,  the  (>owned  Pigeon,  tho  King- 
fisher, and  the  Common  Duck :  in  the  Utter  species  he 
states  that  the  change,  in  two  instances^  went  on  even  to 
the  assumption  of  the  two  curled  feathers  above  the  tail. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Blumenbach,  in  his  interest- 
ing paper  *  De  anomalis  et  vitiosis  quibusdam  nisus  forma- 
tivi  aberrationibus  oommentatio,'  read  before  the  Gottingen 
Royal  Society,  in  July,  1812,  has  entered  fullv  and  particu- 
larly into  this  subject.  The  species  in  which  he  had  known 
the  change  of  plumage  to  be  observed  were  Columba  Qinai, 
PhananuM  Gallui,  Colehicui,  and  pieiiu,  Paoo  crittatut. 
Oil's  tarda,  Emberiza  paradisea  and  hngicauda,  Pipra  ru- 
ptcola,  and  Anas  Soschas,  Alluding  to  the  eggs  which 
have  been  sold  as  CodCs  Eggs,  he  observes,  that  to  him  it 
seems  most  probable  that  such  specimens  have  been  laid  b) 
hens  which  had  either  aissumed  the  plumage  of  coeks  from 
their  youth  up,  or  upon  whom  the  change  had  come  in  their 
old  age.  Though  such  phenomena  are  usually  gallinaceous, 
they  are  not  confined  to  that  family ;  for  he  relates  that 
Professor  Erhard  sent  to  him  an  egg  laid  bv  a  Canary  Bird, 
that  sang  loudly  and  excellently,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  cock  bird.  The  egg  was  one-half  Iom  than  the  usual 
size,  but  of  the  ordinarv  form  and  colour.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  this  important  memoir  further ;  but 
we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  who  is  studying  this  branch  of  physiology,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sections,  respectivelv  entitled 
Fabris€B  androgynm  p/upnomena — Oeneratio  nulfrtda — 
Animalia  in  txarietates  sic  dicias  degeneraniia. — {Cftmmen- 
tationes  Socieiaiis  Re^i€B  Sdentiarum  QoiHngensit  Be- 
centiores,  Cicusis  Physic^e,  tom.  ii.) 

That  hen  pheasants  which  have  begun  to  put  on  the 
livery  of  the  male  are  not  always  incapable  of  producing 
eggs,  is  a  fact  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart.,  well  known  for  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
yations in  many  departments  of  natural  history.  Sir  Phil  ip 
informs  us  that  about  four  years  ago  a  hen  pheasant  at 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire,  which  had  nearly  assumeii  the  plum- 
age of  the  cock,  laid  a  nest  full  of  eggs,  from  whicn  she 
was  driven  by  the  curiosity  of  persons  who  came  to  gaze  at 
so  strange  a  sight.  She  then  laid  another  nest  full  of  e^^ 
sat  upon  them,  and  hatched  them ;  but  the  young  all  died 
soon  alter  they  were  excluded.  This  is  a  very  curious  case, 
and  seems  to  show  that  though  the  capacity  of  producing 
eggs  still  remained,  the  organic  defect  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  a  healthy  offspring. 

Varieties.— Vi/hiie  and  Pied:  the  Ring-necked  and  Bo- 
hemian Pheasants  appear  to  be  considered  as  varieties  bj 
Mr.  Yarrell;  Temrainck  and  Sir  W.  Jardine  consider  the 
former  to  be  completely  distinct.  The  English  r^er  will 
find  the  reasons  for  the  latter  opinion  stated  at  length  m 
that  useful  work  'The  Naturalist's  Library '  {OrmthoiogyX 
vol.  iii. 

Hybrids. 
Various  instances  of  the  common  Pheasant  breeding 
with  other  gallinaceous  birds  are  on  record.  Edwards  ha* 
figured  a  bird  supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  a 
pheasant  and  a  turkey.  Three  or  four  of  these  were  disc^ 
vered  in  the  woods  near  the  house  of  Henry  Seymour,  Esq^ 
of  Handford,  Dorsetshire,  and  he  shot  one  in  October. 
1759,  the  bird  which  he  sent  to  Edwards.  Mr.  Yarrell 
{British  Birds)  observes  that  he  has  twice  been  shown  birds 
that  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant  and  the 
Guinea  Fowl,  and  the  evidence  of  the  plumage  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  statement  We  have  seen  such  a  bird,  and  its 
feathers  corroborated  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  so  ftfu- 
duced.  In  the  article  Black  Cock  will  be  found  account* 
of  hybrids  between  the  Cock  Pheasant  and  the  Grey  Hea 
Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Barer  SnttsS 
Birds,  adds  to  the  account  of  the  hybrid  shot  near  Merrin^- 
ton,  figured  in  that  work,  and  noticed  in  our  article,  thai 
the  brood  to  which  it  belonged  consisted  of  five :  one  nr 
mained  in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq^  of  Leaive 
Knolls;  the  other  three,  with  the  old  Grey  Hen,  fell  vic- 
tims to  a  farmer's  gun,  and  were  destined  to  the  table.  Mr. 
Eyton  further  states  that  he  had  also  seen  another  apeeimti* 
killed  near  Cocwen  in  Merionethshire,  thea  in  thm  ooUec 
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tioD  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  Mr.  Tbompaon  of  Belftst 
deicribes  (Atagimne  qf  Zoology  and  Bolanj/)  aaothar  liy- 
brid  tbot  at  IjKbnaw,  Wigionsliire,  where  it  had  been 
■sen  sevsral  times  on  the  yiing  by  persoDB  who  supposed  it 
to  be  a  wild  turkey.  In  the  lUrrounding  plantations  Phea- 
sanU  and  Black  Grouu  were  numerous;  but  Ibis  individual. 
which  wa*  preserved  for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  M,P., 
wai  the  only  one  of  the  kind  observed.  Mr.  John  Lead- 
bealer,  in  1837,  exhibilad  a  hybrid  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Black  Grouse,  shot  near  Alnwick,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  This  the  Duke  of  North umbeiland 
presented  lo  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Edward  Moore 
iMagaxine  of  Natural  Hitloru,  1837)  notice*  another  hy- 
brid of  this  kind  shot  near  Plymouth  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morsbead,  and  Mr.  Yarrell  {Briliih  Birth)  recorda  hia 
obligation  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore,  of  Sloke  near  Devan- 

Krt,  for  the  knowledge  of  two  other  specimens  killed  in 
ivooshire:  one  a  fine  male,  in  bis  own  collection;  the 
other  believed  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Rodd,  of  Trebartha  Hall  in  Cornwall.  To  conclude  this 
port  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Yarrell :— >  The  last 
of  thirteen  examples  of  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant  and 
Black  Grouse  here  recorded  was  killed  in  Northumberland, 
for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  lo  Mr.  Selby,  of 
Twizell  House.  Thiahird  was  shot  early  in  December,  1839, 
by  Lord  Howick,  in  a  large  wood  belonging  to  Earl  Grey,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Felton,  ami,  having  been  sent  to 
TwiuU,  I  was  not  only  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Selby  has  since  supplied  me  with 
k  coloured  drawing  of  Ihe  bird,  from  which  the  repre«enla- 
lion  at  p.  31 1  was  executed.'  {HUlort/  qf  BriliiA  Birdt, 
May,  1840.) 

The  nnion  between  the  common  hen  and  the  cock  plica- 
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saat  is  by  no  means  rue,  as  is  well  known  to  thase  whow 
homesleads  border  upon  pheasant  preserves:  theproduceof 
this  union  is  called  a  Pero.  Many  of  these,  some  of  them 
very  fine  birds,  have  been  kept  together  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  they  never, 
as  for  OS  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  exhibited  any  laclina' 
tion  to  breed.  They  are  {generally  considered,  as  Hr.  Yar- 
rell observes,tobe  unproductive  among  themselves,  all  being 
half-bred ;  but  the  case  is  different  when  ihey  are  paired 
either  with  thu  true  pheasant  or  Ihe  common  fowL  Edward 
Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Carleton  Hall  near  Saxmundham,  has  re- 
corded that  his  gamekeeper  had  succeeded  in  rearing  two 
birds  from  a  barn-door  ban,  having  a  cross  from  a  pheasant, 
and  a  pheasant  i-ock,  which  be  presented  to  the  Zoologicial 
Society.  On  the  same  evening  when  these  three-quarter- 
bred  pheasants  were  noticed,  hybrids  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Common  Fowl,  the  Common  Pheasant  and  the  Silver 
Pheasant,  and  the  Common  Pheasant  with  the  Gold  Phea- 
sant, were  placed  on  the  Society's  table  for  exhibition. 
iZool.  Proc.,  1836.) 

Before  we  leave  the  True  Pheasants,  we  must  noticesone 
of  the  magnificent  Indian  species,  which  exhibit  such  a 
prodigality  of  splendour  and  beauty  in  their  plumage  aa 
almost  realises  the  birds  which  we  read  of  in  fairy  talM. 
Such  are  the  well-known  gorgeous  Gold  I^utuani  (muta- 
nus  pieliu,  Linn. — Genus  TTuiumalea,  Wagler,  Chrgtolo- 
p/tut,  J.  B.  Gray,  Nycthemerug,  8w.),  the  equally  well- 
known  delicately  pencilled  Silver  Pheatant  {PhoiUmua 
Nyethemerui,  Linn. — Genus  Gennteat,  WagSer,  Nycthems- 
rut,  Sw.,  Euploaimut,  J.  E.  Gray),  and  the  noble  Reeoet't 
PhetuiUit  iPhananai  veneraliu,  Temm. — Genus  Si/rmati- 
cm,  Wagler).  Of  these  forms  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
^  repvesentatiou  as  br  as  our  means  will  permit.' 
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The  two  first  of  these  (natives  of  China) 
almost  every  aviary,  and  (here  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  thrive  well  if  turned  out  in  our  preserves;  the  second 
species  has,  we  believe,  been  so  turned  out  with  success :  the 
last  is  also  found  in  China,  but.  as  it  would  seem,  on  the 
very  conBaas  of  the  empire.  It  is  very  rare  in  Pekin.  Dr. 
I,a(hara's  description  was  taken  fromSir  John  Anstruther's 
drawings,  and  from  some  writing  under  them  in  the  Per- 
sian language  it  appeared  that  the  bird  was  called  Doom- 
durour,  or  Long-tail,  and  it  was  found  on  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Surinagur. 

To  Mr.  Reeves  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  individual 
ever  brought  alive  lo  Europe.    It  waa  a  male,  and  conti- 


nued lo  live  for  some  time  in  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Tail-feathers  from  it  were  exhibited  lo  the  Society 
ill  IH3I,  measuriDg  each  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  length. 
A  second  male  specimen  was  also  sent  to  their  menai^erie 
by  the  same  liberal  diihor  in  1 834.  Hybrids  were  obtained, 
one  of  which  is,  we  believe,  still  alive  at  the  Garden,  fcota 
one  of  these  birds  and  the  common  Pheasant. 

Then  there  are  the  beauliful  DianTi  JVieatant  (Phtma- 
nus  verticalor,  Vieill.),  which  haunts  the  Japanese  woods, 
and  exhibils  the  manners  and  habiti<  of  our  common  Phea- 
sant; the  rare  and  elejiant  Soemmering' t  Phtatant  {P^ 
tianu*  Sotmmeringii,  Temm.),  also  a  native  of  Japan :  but 
our  UtniU  warn  us,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  some 
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otwervBtions  of  Mr.  Vigors,  which  appear  1o  us  to  b«  Talui- 
ble  u  conducling  the  reader  to  tho  nelt  form  which  Vio 
aliiill  have  lu  Uy  before  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  1B33,  a  male 
and  female  pUea^nt  were  exhibited  from  the  collection, 
wliich  appeared  lo  be  Phatianu*  Imcomglanoa  of  Dr.  La- 
thutn.  Mr.  Viuon  pointed  out  the  difference  between  thii 
Bpei'ius  and  Pliiuianui  albo-eriilaiiu,  which  be  had  de- 
eeribed  in  the  fint  part  or  iho  Pi-oeteding'-  "<i<l  he  added 
lliat  iheie  (wo  species,  together  vrith  the  fiiaiianiu titealut 
of  Ur.  Latham,  exhibited  to  the  Committee  io  1831,  and 
described  in  ihe  Proceedingt  of  that  dale,  an  well  as  Ike 
Fire'backfd  Pheasant  (Phatianit*  t^ilus.  Lath,),  formed  a 
group  among  llie  fVieaianlt,  which  appeared  Inlermediale 
between  the  typical  birds  of  that  family  and  ihs  ^nui 
QuUtti,  or  Jungle  Fiiwl.  This  group,  he  obserred.  distin- 
guished by  their  crests  and  by  their  tails  partaking  equally 
of  tile  elevated  character  of  that  of  the  Jungle  Rwl  end 
the  recumbent  character  of  that  of  the  Pfieatanl,  had  been 
set  apart  by  MM.  Temminckand  Cuvier  under  the  name  of 
Hnujipijiret,  and  by  the  former  naturalist  under  the  scien* 
tiflc  name  of  Euploaimue. 

Euploeamus.    (Temm.) 

Example,  Euplooamus  ignilut. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  m  hia  'Embasay  to  China,'  first 
made  this  highly  interesTinK  form  known  lo  European  zoulo- 
gisls.  Uis  host  at  BjlBvia  had,  it  appears,  a  very  curious 
collection  in  the  several  departments  of  natural  hiatury.  Ue 
made  presents  to  his  guexta  of  several  specimens,  and  among 
them  was  t|iis  beautiful  pheaaant,  which  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  destribed  by  Dr.  Shaw.  The  tail  was  mutilated, 
for  which  rua^^on  the  repre^ntalion  in  the  plate.  No.  13 
(Atla*  to  Sir  George's  work),  v/a»  so  conducted  as  purposely 
to  leave  the  (orra  of  Ihe  tail  undetermined. 

Detcrt'/if ion.  — Length  of  adBIt  malt  about  i  f^t.  Skin 
of  the  nuiiti'ils  stretching  backwards  over  the  sides  of  the 
head  behind  the  eyes  andbluiih  purple.  A  crest  upon  the 
crown  of  lite  head  composed  of  naked -iliafied  feathers  ex- 
panding at  Ibcir  tips  into  slender  spreadini;  barbs.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  belly,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  deep  cbaly- 
bean  or  steel -blueshot  black  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  fiery 
orange  red  or  flame  colour,  vary ing  in  intensity  according 
to  the  incidence  of  the  light,  and  passinjf  tike  a  eone  round 
the  body,  iliou[;h  more  obscure  on  the  abdomen ;  rump  and 
tail-coverts  broad  and  truncated,  brilliant  bluish  green  with 
a  paler  bar  at  the  tip.  Tail  when  erect  folded  in  some  de- 
£ruB  like  that  of  a  hen ;  the  middle  tbatbers  while,  and  the 
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outside  ones  black  with  green  teflections.     Legs  aad  f<,\: 
Vermillion,  spurred. 

Female,  length  about  20  inches.  Plumage  almost  en- 
tirely rich  cmnamon  brown;  feathers  of  the  upper  pa.-l' 
slightly  mottled  with  blnck ;  throat  white  j  tower  parts  i  f  i 

Sater  tint  than  those  above,  and  having  the  feathers  bic- 
e red  with  white.  Elongated  bead-feathers  capable  of  tv- 
ing  erected  into  a  crest,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  mali' 
Tail  folded.     Legs  spurless. 

Lncalilg,  Sumatra. 

This  is  the  Fire-baeked  Keasmt  </  Java  CAtla*  t 
Slaunton'fl  Aeeount  qf  Lord  Macartney'*  Btnbatty  ' 
Chinai,  The  Macarlneg  Cock  of  Englbh  autbora,  PAast.- 
ntu  ignilut  of  Latham. 

Gallus.    iBrissoo.) 

Generic  Chancier.— Bill  jnodente,  strong,  convex  nboi  ■, 
cuned  towards  the  point,  naked  at  Ihe  base,  and  furitir.bi . 
with  two  pendant  and  compressed  caruDclei  or  waiilc-. 
Head  surmounted  with  a  fleshy  crest  or  comb.  Tarn  - 
the  male)  furnished  with  a  long  and  recurved  spur :  V.  ^ 
hind  toe  only  resting  on  the  ground  at  its  tip.  H't  .-r 
short  and  graduated.  The  fourteen  tail-feathers  form:  : 
two  Tertieaf  planes  with  the  backs  of  t!ie  feathers  lona:.- 
each  other,  and  so  making  what  may  he  called  a  bided  vi. 
the  middle  feather*  longest  atid  recurved. 

The  ancestors  (hiRI  which  our  domestic  poultry  have  c!^ 
scended  were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Asia ;  but  some  iej- 
still  bungs  over  Ibe  (^ueslions  of  the  preciwi  breed  ft.:': 
which  tbcy  came,  and  tlie  exact  locality  where  ihty  ■!*• 
found.  That  fowls  were  domesticated  at  a  very  early  pen  ^ 
there  is  no  doubl,  and  buth  historians  and  poeti  speak  '. 
the  high  anti(|uily  of  Ihe  race.  Thus  Peisthelccrus  reb:r. 
why  the  cock  ts  called  tlipt-uAc  Spt'V  (the  I^raian  Bird),  a  '■ 
how  it  reigned  over  that  country  before  Dariua  and  Mi-^- 
bazus.    (Aristoph.,  iltrib,  4S3  et  eeq.) 

To  the  foresu  and  jungles  of  India  we  must  look  for  ib 
race  in  a  slate  of  nature;  and  thoU|fh  the  deniiens  of  o-' 
farm-yards  may  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  many  of  it  • 
species  wliich  there  inhabit,  zoologists  in  general  .i.'-u- 
Hiih  M.  Teraminck  in  thinking  that  lo  the  JUa^av  Cil:!- 
Cock  f>r  Fowl  {Gallut  giganleut,  Teiata.)  and  the  idini-  . 
Cock  {Gallut  /tanAi'tv,  Temm.)  we  are  chiefly  if  n»t  i-c 
lirely  indebted  fur  our  common  poultry. 

The  duroeslic  cock  and  hen  are  Ibe  AXitrpiw  (Aloctrv' 
Qnd^X»ro(>ii-(Alec!oris)Dfthe  Greeks;  GuUiu  and  Ga\.  ■ 
of  Ihe  antient  Italians;  Galloaai  Gallina  ot  the  miH!.-- 
Julians;  Maut  tJahn  and  Haus  Henne  o\  the  Gt-rmar- 
and  Coq  (Gau,  Geau,  Gal,  Gog),  Gelline,  and  thule  of !!.' 
French. 

Bold,  ardent,  and  vigilant,  the  cock  has  been  alwaji  r--  ■ 
sidercd  the  emblem  of  watchful  courage,  uhiUt  the  hen  i-- 
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of  Um  wing  ud  tiil-eoveria  dark  greyish,  with  bright 
fiolden  orange  shftfU  dilating  in  the  centre  and  towatda  the 
tip  into  a  flat  horny  plate.  In  some  of  tbene  Teathen  the 
•baft  takes  an  alliptienl  or  oar-like  shape;  in  others  it  piila 
on  tbc  appearance  of  a  long  inverted  cone,  from  the  eenlre 
of  the  base  of  which  a  battiedore-like  process  arises.  The 
iubslance  and  appearance  of  these  plates  have  been  not  in- 
aptly compared  with  the  wax-like  plates  which  ornament 
the  wings  and  tail  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  [Bo»- 
BTCiLLA.]  The  effect  produced  by  this  modification  of  the 
sbafls  is  singular  and  beautiful.  Feathers  of  the  middle  of 
the  back,  breast,  belly,  and  thigh*  deep  rich  grey,  with  paler 
■hafts  and  edges;  tail  generally  rich  deep  green;  the  fea- 
thers which  immediately  succeed  the  hackles  are  rich 
purple,  with  a  pale  yellow  edfto;  those  next  in  succession 
are  golden-green,  with  grey  edges,  and  all  are  glossed  with 
brilliant  metallic  reflections.  Bill,  logs,  and  feet  yellow. 
The  living  bird  presents  altogether  a  rrch  and  striking  ob- 
^t,  especially  wiien  the  sun  shines  on  the  olumage. 

FemaU  less  than  the  cock  by  about  a  third,  without  oomb 
or  wattles,  but  a  trace  of  nakedness  round  the  eye.  The 
plumage  (generally)  is  without  the  horny  structure  which 
distinguishes  that  of  the  male.  Upper  parts  uniforre 
brown ;  neck  feathers  with  dark  edges,  those  of  the  back 
and  wing-oovert*  with  a  pale  streak  along  the  sbafi,  and 
those  of  the  wings,  tail-coverts,  and  tail  waved  and  mottled 
with  darker  pencillings;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
white ;  feathers  of  the  real  of  the  lower  parts  greyish- while, 
edged  with  dark  brown,  which  predomiuates  towards  the 
vent.     I^gs  and  feet  bluisb-grey 

This  is  the  Coq  taucage  of  Sonnerat ;  Coq  ei  Pmde  Son- 
tteral  of  Temminck ;  Sonnerat'*  Wild  Cock  of  Latbara ; 
Rahn  Komrah  of  the  Mtthraltas ;  Jungle  Cock  of  the  Eng- 
lish sportsmen  in  India. 

Col.  Sykes,  in  his  valuable  catalogue,  notes  this  noble 
bird  as  being  very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  where  (and  ihU  is  well  worthy  the  altenlion  of 
ornithologists)  he  says  there  are  either  t«o  species  or  two 
very  strongly  marked  varieties.  In  the  valleys,  at  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  he  tells  us  SonneraCt  species  is  found  slen- 
rler,  standing  high  upon  the  legs,  and  with  the  yellow  carti- 
taginout  tpoti  on  like  feathen,  even  in  the  female.  In  the 
tielts  of  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  there  is  a  short-legged  variety.  The  male 
na*  a  great  deal  of  red  in  the  plumage,  whicb  Sonnerat's 
has  not;  the  female  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  is 
without  cartilaginous  spots  at  all :  '  in  fact,'  continues  the 
Colonel,  'the  female  of  this  variety  ia  the  Oallui  Stanleyi 
of  Hr.  Grab's  lUuetration*.'  Eggs  exactly  like  those  of 
the  domestic  fowl  in  form  and  colour,  but  less  in  siie.  Cul. 
Sykei  shot  a  hen  upon  her  nest,  wherein  there  were  three 
eggs  only,  in  which  the  process  of  incubation  had  evidently 
bean  ^ing  on  for  some  days,  whence  it  is  concluded  ihat 
the  wild  hen  tits  upon  a  less  nnmber  of  egg»—gu<ere  tamen. 
la  the  craw  and  stomach  of  many  birds  Col.  Sykes  found 
nothing  whatever,  excepting  the  seeds  of  a  stone-like  faard- 
nesa  c^led  Job'i  teari  {Coix  barbata).  The  irides  are 
stated  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  be  brownish  deep  orange,  and 
ha  says  that  the  crow  or  call  of  this  species  is  like  that  of 
the  Bantam  Coek.    (Zool.  Proc.,  1832.) 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  this  jungle-fowl  is  by  far  the 
boldest  and  strongest  for  its  size,  and  that  it  is  anxiously 
•ought  after  by  cock-fighters  in  Hindustan,  who  rely  on  it 
tot  vioton  when  pitted  against  larger  game-cocks. 

Individuals  of  this  species  have  been  exhibited  alive  in 
the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

But  wbalever  may  have  been  the  source  or  sources  from 
which  our  domestic  poultry  sprang,  and  the  probability  is 
that  more  than  one  wild  race  hate  contributed  to  improve 
it,  the  varieties  in  a  reclaimed  stale  are  almost  inflnite.  The 
Spanish  breed,  entirely  black,  grows  to  a  considerable  size, 
and  the  eggs  are  remarkable  for  their  volume.  The  Dorking 
poultry  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  they  are  known, 
principally,  by  having  supernumerary  toes.  Tlie  true 
Dorkings  are  purely  white,  end  are  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Dr.  Latham  mentionsoneof  Ibis  breed  that  weighed 
nearly  fourteen  pounds.    Some  of  the  Sussex  fowls  are  very 

The  fancy  breeds  sre  very  numerous ;  amnni:;  them  the 
Dutch  and  Polish  lop-knotled  and  pencilled  breed,  of  two 
sorts,  known  as  Gold  Spangles  and  Silver  Spangles,  are 
much  prised  by  some  amateun  if  clean- feathered,  and  make 
•  very  bandiome  appearance  in  the  poultry-yard.    Sir  John 
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Sebright  brought  a  dwarf  Bantam  breed,  with  nnfeadtetrd 
le^  no  top-knots,  and  gold-spangled  and  silver-spangM 
plumage  to  great  perfection,  as  he  did  the  breeds  ofmctf 
animals  in  which  he  took  sn  interest.  These  elean-lef:^ 
bantams  were  further  remarkable,  when  true-bred,  for  hinri 
the  tail  in  the  cocks  folded  like  that  of  a  hen,  and  wiibcct 
the  usual  recurved  drooping  feathers ;  whence  tbej-  *er« 
called  hen-cocks.  But  ibough  without  these  feathrrs,  whrl 
are  the  usual  indications  of  the  common  cork,  no  birds  couH 
possess  higher  courage  or  a  more  gallant  carriage:  we  hsn 
seen  one  of  these  cocks  hear  himself  so  haughtily  that  i!« 
hack  of  his  head  nearly  touched  the  two  almoat  upr«!' 
feathers  of  his  tail ;  and  both  cocks  and  bens  wiibout  itj 
foul  feather  about  them.  The  ordinary  hantams  bav«  tn 
Ihcredlegsand  the  recurved  sickle-like  I  a  11 -feathers.  Colocwl 
Sykes  remarks  that  the  supposed  species  Gallia  Morin  m- 
frequently  occurs  ace  id  en  tally  in  (he  Dufchun  (Decran],  «t  i 
thai,  though  unsightly,  this  fowl  is  very  sweet  eating.  Ti* 
periosteum  of  its  bones  is  black,  and  the  comb,  wattle*,  au  i 
akin  dull  purple.  GtxUu*  eritpur,  according  to  Colmfi 
Sykes,  occurs  accidentally  in  the  Deccan,  like  ifae  laBt-met' 
tioned  varietj.    This,  generally  known  as  the  mesial  at 
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Created  Cock,  hat  till  the  fealhera  friiiled,  or  curled,  ai  it 
were,  lbs  wrong  way.  It  occurs  also  in  a  domesticated  itate 
in  Java  and  SumatriL  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  while.  Then  there  is  the  Silk-^iul  iGallta  lamttui). 
which  M.  Tetnminck  ii  inclined  lo  consider  distlDct,  end 
which  comes  from  Japan  and  China.  This  bird  is  rather 
■mall  in  iiiie,  and  the  weba  of  the  white  feathers,  which  arc 
Kilky  to  the  sight  and  touch,  ace  disunited.  The  comb  and 
wattles  are  of  a  lake-purple  colour.  The  periMteum  and 
sbin  of  ihiB  kind  are  also  dark ;  but  the  Ilesh  is  very  white. 
These  silk-fowlii  make  very  good  nurses,  and  are  easily 
croiisedwilh  the  common  poultry',  the  Rtanpteis qt Ptrtian 
Cock,  or  *  Rumkiii,'  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  is  tailless. 
Colonel  Sykas  states  that  the  domestic foaii  (Galius  do' 
mettirut,  Ray,  Phaiiantu  Gailut  criilatui,  Liun.)  is  so 
abundant  in  Deccsn,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  not  iDUch 
fi'uquented  by  Europeans  he  has  bought  from  eight  to 
tweJva  full-grown  fowls  for  two  shillings.  Many  of  the 
hens,  parli:^ularly  of  the  villages  in  the  Ghauts,  are  not,  he 
says,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  bird,  excepting  only 
in  the  want  of  the  cartiU([inouB  spot  on  the  wing-coverts. 
For  an  account  of  the  Hybrids,  see  above  (p.  60). 
The  common  hen  is  subject  lo  the  assumption  of  the  plu- 
mage of  the  cock,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  above  <p.  60},*  Whilst  on  this  point  we 
would  observe  that  the  pea-hen  noticed  by  John  Hunter 
[Pavomda,  vol.  xvii.]  is  preserved  stuffed  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  us  the  internal  parts. 

The  proper  mode  of  rearing  poultry  and  haluhing  chickens, 
both  naturally  and  by  artiQcial  heat  (hotbeds,  steam,  &c.), 
together  with  the  mode  of  constructing  an  artificial  mo- 
ther for  the  young  which  are  so  produced,  and  the  me- 
thod of  ordering  a  poultry-yard  generally,  will  be  more 
properly  treated  of  under  ihu  article  Poultry,  as  well  as 
the  diseases  lo  which  the  birds  are  subject.  Of  the  gapes 
we  have  already  spoken  (ante,  p.  ftil). 

Tragopan.    (Cuv.) 

This  is  the  genus  Ceriomii  of  Swainson. 

Generic  Cmracter. — Head  crested  on  the  crown,  partly 
naked  (on  the  cheeks  and  round  the  eyes),  the  naked 
parts  terminating  in  horn-like  caruncles  behind  the  eyes; 
under  the  tower  mandible  and  on  the  forepart  of  the  throat 
a  subpendent  composite  carunculated  wattle.  Tarti 
armed  with  a  blunt   spur  in  the  male ;  unarmed  in  the 

Mr.  Gould  (Century  fif  Bird*  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains) remarks  that  the  genus  Tragopan  appears  to  take  on 
intermediate  station  between  that  of  Meleagria  and  the 
more  typical /Kan ani (to,  forming  oneof  thelinkiof  a  chain 
eonnectingthese  groups  of  the  Rasorial  order.  The  affinity 
of  this  genus,  he  observes,  to  that  of  Meleagrit,  is  evident 
in  many  characters  ;  nor  ore  some  wanting  which  indicate  a 
relationship  to  t/umida,  and  even  lo  Prancolinut, 

Tragopan  Salyrtu  appears  to  have  been  the  only  species 
originally  known.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  '  Century,'  describes 
another  species,  Tragopan  Haatingiii,  and  refers  to  an- 
other, which  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  dedi- 
catcil  to  M.  Temminck.     (Indian  Zoology.) 

Example,  Tragopan  Hattingiii. 

Descrtption. — Head  of  the  adult  male  covered  with  a 
pendent  crest  of  feathers,  which,  as  well  as  the  ear-coverts 
and  throat,  are  black  ;  the  neck  and  slioulders  are  rich  ma- 
roun  ;  tho  chest  rich  glossy  orange  red  j  the  naked  ckin 
around  the  eyes  is  red ;  the  fieshy  hoins  aud  patties  mingled 
blue  and  purple  ;  the  upper  parts  exhibit  a  mixture  of  zig- 
tag  lines  and  marks  of  dark  and  light  brown,  with  nume- 
rous and  distinct  spots  of  white  ;  each  of  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  ends  in  a  larze  white  eye,  bordered  on  the  sides 
with  brown,  and  tipped  with  black ;  the  tail  deepens  till  it 
ends  in  uniform  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  under  sur&ce 
are  maroon,  lai^Iy  tipped  with  black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  ia  a  large  white  spot ;  the  beak  is  black,  the  tarsi 

In  the  young  male  tho  plumage  i«  much  less  brilliant, 
the  wattles  beingof  a  pale  Ilesh -colour,  and  Httle  developed, 
as  is  also  the  naked  skin  of  the  face. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  consists  of  a  uniform  brown, 
mottled  aid  barred  with  mingled  lines  and  dots  of  various 
imls.  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  chest  having  a  central 
dash  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  heaA  is  crested,  with  short 
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rounded  feathers ;  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  are  clothed,  and 
there  are  neither  lleshy  horns  nor  wattles.     (Gould.) 

Mr.  Gould  ubaervcs,  that  although  this  species  and  71 
Satyrui  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  doubtless 
possess  similar  habits  and  manners,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  their  local  distribution  is  somewhat  different ;  at  least, 
he  generally  receives  but  one  species  in  a  collection  fhmi 
the  same  quarter;  Tragopan  Satyrut  beinf^  transmitted 
from  the  Nopaulese  Hills,  while  T.  Hatlingnt  is  sent  from 
the  more  northern  ranee  of  the  Himalaya.  He  fiitlher 
well  observes  that  the  chanties  of  plumage  which  birds  of 
this  genus,  especially  T.  Ha*tingsii,  undergo  in  passing 
from  youth  to  maturity  (and  this  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Gould's  beautiful  plates),  are  such  as  to  have  caused  an  ap- 
parently erroneous  multiplication  of  species. 

IVo^opan  Safyriu,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  an 
exclusive  inhabitant  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  mountains, 
in  conjunction  with  the  XopAofiAonM,  its  proximate  relativa, 
feeding  on  graitis  and  roots,  the  W^te  of  ants,  and  other 
insects.    [PivONioa.] 


Tnfapu  HuUngiii  (nii]*). 


Tragopu  UHttnpii  (ftsult]. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  call  the  reader'i 
the  beautiful  Phasianut  Slaccii  (figured  and  deschbeil  by 
Mr.  Gould  in  his  '  Century')  as  one  of  the  true  pheasants ; 
and  to  Phasianus  Ihtcraein  and  Phasianus  albo-erittatut, 
also  there  figured.  Fhat.  Pucrasia  appears  to  us  to 
lead  the  way  from  the  true  pheasants  to  the  Lophnpkori; 
and   Pk.  a&o-criitatut  to  be  an  Euploeamui,  wiiich,  even 
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more   immediaUly  thax\   Euphcanuu   ignitus,   forms  a 
transition  from  the  genua  Phcuianus  to  the  genus  Galliu, 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  that  the  Argus  J^eoiant 
[Payonida.  vol.  xviie,  p.  338,  et  seq.]  has  been  brought 
alive  to  this  country  by  that  indefatigable  collector  Hugh 
Cuming,  Esq.  It  was  obtained  from  Malacca,  and  is  now 
(June  U,  1840)  in  good  health  at  the  garden  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  instance  of  a  living  tpeoimen  of  this 
noble  bird  having  been  brought  home. 

PHEIOON,  the  supreme  ruler  of  Aigos,  lived  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  am.  The  Parian  mar- 
ble (No.  31),  and  several  antient  writers  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus ;  but  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (vi.  22,  i  2),  that  he  celebrated  the  eighth  Olym- 
pic games,  places  him  in  B.C.  748,  which  date  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.,  viiL,  p. 
358),  that  he  was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Temenus. 
Pheidon  is  usually  called  tyrant  of  Argos,  but  he  was  in 
fact  the  hereditary  king.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  tyrant  on  account  of  having  made  himself  abso- 
lute. (Aristot,  Rep^  v.  8,  $  4.)  Pheidon  was  an  active 
and  enterprising  prince;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
by  her  wars  with  the  Messenians,  he  greatly  extended  the 
dominions  of  Argos,  and  appears  to  have  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconica  as  far  as  Cape 
Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  (i.  82),  once  belonged  to  Argos.  He  attacked 
the  towns  which  w«re  said  to  have  been  taken  bv  Hercules, 
and  claimed  the  rii<ht  of  presiding  over  all  the  festivals 
which  Hercules  had  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  de- 
prived the  Eleans  of  their  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  he  presided  over  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisseans. 
(Strabo,  viii.  358;  Pans.,  vi.  22,  $  2.)  But  his  uiiurpation 
united  the  Bluant  and  Laoedssmoniant  against  him,  and 
thus  led  to  his  overthrow. 

Pheidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights  and  measures, 
which  bore  his  name  (Strabo,  viii.  376 ;  PUn.»  Hist  Nat, 
vii.  56 ;  Pollux,  x.  179),  and  is  also  stated  by  most  antient 
writers  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  coin  silver  money, 
though,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  94).  the  Lydiani  were  the 
first  people  who  put  a  stamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

(Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.,  appendix  1 ;  Mtltler, 
yEgiftetica,  p.  51-63;  Dorians,  vol.  i.,  p.  177-180,  trans- 
lation.) 

PllE'NE,  Savigny*s  generic  name  for  the  Ldmmergeyer 
(GyfHx'etus  barbatus  of  Storr).  Sa\^gny's  name  is  a  restora- 
tion from  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory ;  but  the  form  is  known  to  zoologists  under  the  title 
attached  to  it  by  Ray,  viz.  Gypa'etus.    [Vultuiud.e.] 

PHERE'CRATES  (4>fp«jcpan}c),  a  writer  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Phry- 
uichus.  and  Eupolis.  (Suidas,  Plato.)  His  play,  oalled 
the  '  Countrymen '  ("Aypioi),  was  represented  B.  c.  420. 
(Athen.,  v.,  p.  218,  d ;  Plato,  Protag.,  c.  47,  p.  327  d.)  He 
wrote  seventeen  comedies  (Suidas,  Phereerates),  of  which 
a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  published,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Runkel,  Leip.,  1829.  Phere- 
crates  is  onlv  mentioned  once  by  Aristophanes  {Lysist.,  158). 
He  invented  a  particular  kind  of  metre,  which  has  been 
called  from  hira  the  Pherecratic. 

PHERECY'DES  (^epic^^iyc).  There  were  two  Greek 
writers  of  this  name,  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who 
are  freouently  confounded,  as  m  Lucian,  Macrolf,,  c.  22 ; 
Clem.,  Strom^y^  p.  567,  o.;  Euseb.,  Chron,  ad  Olymp., 
59.  4. 

Pbbrbcydis,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Syros. 
His  father's  name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  born,  according  to 
SxiidaA  iPhereq/des),  in  the  45th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about 
B.C.  600.  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (i.  121)  that  he 
flourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  B.c.  544 ; 
which  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero,  who  says 
(Tusc,  i.  16)  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Servius  TuUius. 
He  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians  or  from  Egypt, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  (Diog. 
Laert,  i.  1 16.)  He  taught  Pythagoras  (Suidas ;  Cic,  Tusc, 
i  16 ;  De  Div„  i.  50),  and  appears  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  natural  science.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i. 
116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  {Tusc,  i.  16)  to  have  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Suidas,  one  of 
his  works  was  entitled  *Eirra^vxoc,  or  the  *  Seven  Secrets,* 
and  another  etoj^yio,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  genera* 
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tion  and  succession  of  the  gods.    Theopompus  tays  (af 
Diog,  Laert.,  i.  116)  that  Pberecydes  was  the  first  amu:.. 
the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

There  are  no  particulars  of  the  Ufe  of  Pberecydes  Wi>r: 
recording.    His  death  is  variously  related:  some  wnur» 
say  that  he  died  in  the  territory  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Min^  i 
some,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  Corycian  r^. . 
above  Delphi ;  and  others,  that  he  died  in  Delos. 

Phbbbcydss,    the  historian,   was   contemporary   «.* 
Herodotus,  and  flourished  betweeen   b.c.  480   and    4. 
Suidas  mentions  two  historians  of  this  name,  and  savs  th.. 
one  was  born  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Leros;  but  V  i^- 
sius  {De  Hist.  Or.,  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  are  the  t^u;:.  - 
person.    It  appears  probable  that  Pberecydes  was  l>oru  a 
Leros,  and  atierwards  settled  at  Athens,  whence  the  m^^- 
take  of  Suidas  arose.    The  work  of  Pberecydes^  which  t^ 
often  quoted  by  the  Scholiasts  and  by  Apollodorus.  w;i>  • 
mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books ;  but  it  also  . 
eluded  events  subsequent  to  the  mythological  period,  as  i^ 
Scythian  invasion  of  Darius  (Clem.,  Strom,f  v.,  p.  667,  f .  . 
and  the  Ionic  migration  led  by  the  sons  of  Cadmus  <Str«i  •. 
xiv.,  p.  632).     Compare  Clinton's  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  ij.,  \ 
372. 

The  fragments  of  Pberecydes  have  been  published  b 
Sturz  under  the  title  of  '  Pherecydis  Fragmenta,  e  \ar  • 
scriptoribus  collegit,  emendavit,  commentationem  de  Pii«  r  j 
cyde  utroque,   et  histurico  et  philosopho  priemisit,   ^iv, 
Gerae,  1787;  2nd  edition,  Lip.,  1824. 

PHERU'SA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  the  Aa- 
ph  i podous  order  of  Edriophthaimian  Crustaceans.  [E dk  lo  >m 
thalma] 

The  genus  Amphithoe,  which  generally  precedea  IVi'-ri' 
in  the  systems,  has  the  four  anterior  feet  nearly  identical 
both  sexes,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  or  hand,  is  ovui>. 
in  Pherusa  the  hand  is  filiform. 

E  xa  ra  pie,  Pherusa  fudcola. 

Description, — Yellowish  ash-colour,   or  grey-ash  va  .i 
with  red. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  rare,  and  lou 
arnon};  the  sea>weed. 

PHERUSA,  a  Lamarckian  genus  of  Zoophyta.     [Poi.\- 

PIAHIA  MEHBRANACEA.] 

PHIAL.  LEYDEN.    [Electricity.] 

PHIBALU'RA,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  aienusof  J  i 
pelidcB  {Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers),  placed  ooth  by  M. 
Swainson  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  of  Hon. 
cillime,  the  Swallow- Chatterers  of  the  former   zoolo^  ?'. 
The  genera  included  by  both  in  the  subfamily  are  the  sau^c . 
Mr.  Swainson*s  genera  being  Phibalura,  Bombycilla  [B'  i:- 
BYciLLA^.  and  Procnias,  and  those  of  Mr.  Gray  Fhibalur^ 
Bombycilla,  and  Tersa,  Vioill.,  the  latter  being  the  Pi .  > 
nias  of  lUiger  and  others. 

Generic  Character.—Bill  remarkably  short,  but  raiht; 
strong ;  culmen  arched ;  Nostrils  concealed ;  Gape  en  r 
mous ;  the  sides  smooth.    Feet  pale ;  anterior  scales  tra:  ^ 
verse;  lateral  scales  minute,  reticulate.    Tail  lengthotio 
deeply  forked.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Phibalura  cristata. 

Description. ^ToXal  length  9  inches,  of  which  the  t. 
occupies  4|  inches.    Bill  whitish  and   remarkably   sb 
measuring  only  3  lines  from  the  nostrils  to  the  'tip.  i 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the   muu 
which  opens  just  under  the  eye.    Plumage  singularly  vu: 
gated.    Crown  of  the  head  furnished  with  a  crest,  vi. 
when  not  elevated,  is  scarcely  seen,  and  appears  a  il- 
glossy  black  mixed  with  grey  and  rufous;  bu^when  erv  .r 
is  verv  conspicuous,  all  the  feathers  being  bright  rui  .% 
tipped  more  or  less  with  black ;  upper  sides  of  the  head  g ;  <-  - 
the  lower  part  and  ears  deep  black ;  the  neck  above  grv^ . 
white,  with  blackish  transverse  lines:  the  back,  acapu.*  -. 
rump,  and  tail-covers  varied  transversely  with  olive.  sL.: 
ing  black,  and  bright  yellow,  each  feather  olive  at  the  l.* 
black  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.    Beneath,  t. 
feathers  of  the  chin  and  part  of  the  throat  are  aomevsl . 
lengthened,  semi-setaceous,  and  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  n-c  *• 
and  breast  white,  with  two  transverse  lines  of  deep  black 
each  feather;    these  lines  diminish,  and  are  broken    i: 
spots  on  the  body,  and  uearlv  disappear  on  the  vent : 
edges  of  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  yellow,  and  this  cviu 
increases  downwards  on  the  vent  and  tail-covers,  which  I 
ter  are  entirely  yellow#    The  wings,  4  inches  lonsr.  ;  . 
uniform  deep  black,  with  a  blue  gloss,  much  pohitea.  ai 
calculated  for  rapid  flight.    Tail  the  same  colour,  the  evv- 
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fitle.  of  Fhaidruntai.  His  study  or  workshop  near  the 
temple  was  idso  preserved  with  great  respect,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  an  altar  was  raised,  consecrated  to  all  the  gods. 
Pausanias  (v.  14)  tells  us  that  the  Phaidmntai,  descendants 
of  Phidias,  existed  in  his  time — six  hundred  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter. 

Phidias  has  heen  called  the  'sculptor  of  the  gods'  (Quin- 
tilian,  xii.  10)  from  the  grand  and  suhlime  character  which 
he  threw  into  his  productions.  Reference  has  already  heen 
made  to  his  two  greatest  works,  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  Jupiter  at  Elis.  He  also  executed 
much  admired  statues,  some  in  marhle,  hut  chiefly  in 
bronze,  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  an  Amazon,  &c.,  &c. 
(See  Pausanias,  pasnm ;  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi. ;  Lucian, 
De  Imag.)  His  statues  of  Minerva  were  numerous :  no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  are  recorded.  One  of  these,  the  Minerva 
Areia  of  the  PlatsBans,  was  of  wood,  gilt ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extremities,  which  were  made  of  the  marble  of 
Pentelicus.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as  a 
sculptor  in  all  the  materials  which  were  in  general  use  for 
the  purposes  of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronze,  marble,  and  even 
wood,  yet  his  productions  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  former 
{chryselephantine  sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  esteemed,  both  from  the  extensive  scale  upon  which 
housed  such  rich  materials,  and  from  the  great  importance 
of  the  works  to  which  they  were  ap|)lied.  This  is  a  branch 
of  what  the  antients  called  toreutic  art,  which  seems  to 
mean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  material. 

Phidias  brought  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style 
of  sculpture.  The  artists  before  him  are  represented  as 
having  a  hard,  stiff,  dry  manner.  Phidias  improved  upon 
this  by  making  a  more  careful  selection  and  use  of  the 
finest  models  in  nature.  After  Phidias  a  softer  style  was 
introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him  Lysip- 
pus,  were  eminent.  The  age  of  Phidias  is  justly  considered 
the  grand  and  golden  age  of  sculpture. 

PHI6ALIA  (^lyoXta),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  now  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  town 
of  P&ulizza.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  foun- 
dation. 

Pbigalia  was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  and  abandoned 
b^  its  inhabitants,  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirtieth  Olym- 

fiad  (659  B.C.),  when  Miltiades  was  archon  of  Athens.  The 
^higalians  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia 
declared  that  they  could  only  recover  possession  of  their 
city  with  the  assistance  of  a  chosen  band  of  one  hundred 
Oresthasians,  wh3  should  all  perish  in  the  battle.  The 
prediction  was  fulfilled.    One  hundred  Oresthasians  wil- 


lingly devoted  themselves,  and  the  Phigalians  were 
established.    Their  heroic  deliverers  were  buried  in    the 
forum,  and  funeral  games  were  celebrated  annually  in  their 
honour.     (Pausanias,  viii.  39-41.) 

PHIGALIAN  MARBLES,  a  series  of  sculptures  i:. 
alto-rilievo,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  sj> 
called  from  having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  i 
temple  at  the  antient  Basss  on  Mount  Cotylion,  not  Ur 
from  the  site  of  Phigalia.  The  subjects  represented  il 
them  are  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  which 
occupies  eleven  slabs,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazor.«, 
in  twelve  slabs.  The  height  of  each  is  two  feet  one  inch, 
and  the  whole  length  about  100  feet.  These  rilievi  formoi 
a  frieze  round  the  interior  of  the  cella,  and  were  elevate-i 
about  22  feet  from  the  ground. 

Pausanias  (viii.  41),  describing  the  edifice  from  whi.  1. 
these  marbles  were  brought,  says,  *  After  that  at  Tegea,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  temples  -A 
the  Peloponnesus.'  The  roof  of  the  building  was  of  stonr. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius  (or  the  Deliverer  \  a 
title  conferred  upon  him  because  he  had  delivered  the  Phi- 
galians from  a  pestilence. 

These  sculptures  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit  as  re- 
gards  execution ;  but  the  composition,  expression,  and  stUt 
of  art  prove  that  they  came  from  a  fine  school  of  de^i.:". 
The  evidence  of  this  in  the  works  themselves  is  confirm^  : 
by  the  history,  which  has  fortunately  reached  our  time«.  'f 
the  temple  which  they  decorated.  The  name  of  the  arch  - 
tect  was  Ictinus,  the  same  who,  when  Phidias  was  appoint eJ 
to  superintend  the  various  public  works  carried  on  at  Ather.* 
during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  was  associated  with 
Callicrates  to  erect  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  Parthenon . 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  golden  age  .f 
art.  This  gives  us  the  proximate  date  of  the  execution  of 
the  sculptures  under  consideration.  The  Parthenon  wu 
finished  about  437  B.C.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse  mi\ 
therefore  be  attributed  to  about  the  same  period. 

The  quality  of  the  design  of  these  rilievi  warrants  thi> 
assumption  that  the  eminent  sculptor  who  directed  :>: 
decoration  of  the  former  great  work  of  Ictinus  may  ha^*.* 
contributed  the  advantage  of  his  skill  by  suggesting  the  t:\i 
compositions  of  the  sculptures  for  his  present  undertaking 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  discern  in  them  the  same  sentinoent  and 
character  which  per\'ade  the  marbles  of  the  Parthencn. 
This  correspondence  is  particularly  observable  in  compani.j 
portions  of  the  Phigalian  frieze  with  the  metopes  of  tb.: 
building :  see  Jigs,  1  and  2  (Phigalian  Marbles),  and  /.- , 
6  and  7  (Metopes  of  the  Parthenon),  where  the  same  subjr.:. 


J^/6'-  1- 


Fig>  3. 


i!iL-biitlle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithm,  is  represeiUcrl.  Tlie  |  where  gender  expression  is  toberoniejea  (fig».  3  and  5) 
-jii'v'iuay  be  remarked  with  respect  to  oilier  part*  of  this  fine  for  playful  flow  of  lines  (as  in  groups  in  fig:  :)  and  i),  or 
-i-Lio..  whether  it  be  conaidered  for  the  energy  displayed  in  fur  the  just  balancing  of  parts  as  the  meani  of  producing 
\  .-A'Mi  aotiou  ifigt.  1,  2, 9sA  4),  for  grace  and  tendernesa  I  ui  harmaiiioua  whole.    Tbiougl.uut  there  ii  the  ttantp  of 
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Girerul  (hauglit,  and  evidence  of  an  intitD&le  koonledge  of 
art,  combined  wlili  a  free  and  bold  slyle.  Among  the  es- 
cclloncics  of  Ufalmpnl,  ai  it  il  lechiiicallf  called,  the  \alue 
and  qualiiy  of  Ucjh  and  drapery,  \a  conirast,  are  finely  ei- 
hibiled  hi  poris  of  ^gi-  3  and  4.  The  few  Bpeuimens  here 
chuiiuii  for  illuslralwn  are  iiifficienl  to  ahon  llie  claim  theaa 
marbles  liaie  lo  our  admiralion  u  comptnitions.  The 
difft^icnce  alluded  to  in  the  merit  of  the  execution  may  pro- 
bably be  otvin;;  to  Ihe  working  out  of  the  general  design 
having  been  entrusted  either  to  pupili  or  to  Tariout  and 
inferior  arrista.  the  idea  and  the  composiiiont  alone  being 
furnished  by  Ihc  masturmind, 

ThcEe  inlcrustinf;  ipecimens  of  Greek  sculpture 
covered  in  Ihe  year  I6I2.  They  were  purubased  for  (he 
British  Museum  in  1814,  and  arrived  in  Englai  '  '  " 
fulloniug  year.  The  slabs  were  found,  with  tw< 
exceptions,  lying  on  Ihe  floor  or  pavement  of  the  temple, 
under  the  iduniical  places  thev  liad  originally  occupied. 
They  were  much  mutilated,  both  from  the  injury  they  had 
sustained  friim  ibuir  own  weight  in  falling,  and  from  the 
heavy  masses  of  the  building  which  bad  lallen  on  them. 
Tliey  have  been  put  togellier  with  great  care,  the  pieces 
being  secured  by  copper  hotts;  but  in  no  instance  has  their 
integrity  been  impaired  by  restorations.  For  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  these  marbles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elabaralc  work  of  Baron  von  Stackelberg,  '  Der  ApoUolem- 
pcl  zu  Bussie  in  Aicadicn,'  &c.,  Rome,  1 826 ;  al^o  to  Part 
IV.  of'De^iiption  of  the  Anliont  Marbles  in  tho  British 
Museum;'  and  to  Ihc  'Elgin  Marbles,'  published  under 
the  superinlendcnco  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge, 

PHILADELPHA'CE^  form  a  small  natural  order  of 
exogenous  polypetalous  planis,  wiih  an  inf>:rioT  ovary,  the 

frincipal  genus  being  that  afler  which  the  order  is  named. 
Philadelfhus,]  The  species  are  American,  European, 
and  Asiatic  ibrubs  of  temperate  climates,  nilh  opposite 
leaves,  dislincl  styles,  and  capsular  fruit,  containing  a  large 
number  of  minute  seeds.  Their  nearest  aflinily  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  nith  Myriacetc,  from  which  ibey  differ  in  haying 
separate  styles,  dollcss  leaves,  and  albuminous  seeds,  and 
on  the  olher  with  Saxifi'a[;aceB,  from  which  their  strictly 
inferior  fruit,  opposite  leaves,  and  parallel  styles  sulHi  ' 
ently  distinguish  them.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  ... 
the  genus  Deutzia,  are  clothed  with  beauiiful  stellate  hairs, 
wliicli  form  excellent  opaque  objects  for  examination  with 
the  micro  icope. 


PHILADE'LPHIA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  stale  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Uniied  States  of  North  America,  is 
litualcil  in  the  county  of  Philadelpliia,  in  39°  57' N.  lot.  and 
7i'  lo'  W.  Ion'?.  With  the  exception  of  N<:w  York,  il  is  tho 
larguleily  in  the  United  Status.  The  population  in  ISlOwas 
96,«ej;  in  leJD,  J]9,32i;  in  1S3U,  167.811;  and  may 
therefore  be  DOW  (IS'IO)  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000. 

PtuUdelpbik  it  about  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  fol- 


lowing the  course  of  the  Delaware,  and  about  S5  miles  fr  -. 
I  it  in  a  straight  line.  It  lies  immediately  above  the  JUD"' 
,  of  the  Schuylkill  with  tho  Delaware,  and  occupies  tlie  s| 
about  two  miles  in  width,  between  the  two  rivers.  '1 
city  is  about  four  miles  in  length ;  the  streets  which  t  : 
north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  riven,  are  called  F,  - 
Street,  Second  Street,  and  so  on,  except  Broad  Btrtet  :.-  . 
SchuylkiU  Street.  These  streets  are  crossed  at  right  ant:  : 
by  others  which  run  from  east  lo  west,  and  which  ore  -  - 
most  all  named  after  trees,  as  Chestnut  Street,  Wait.-.: 
Street,  &e.  The  stjuares  thus  formed  are  subdivided  :.' 
other  streets  still  smaller  and  by  alleys.  The  streets  ~.'. 
paved  with  stones ;  the  foot-pavements  are  of  bdck.  li.. 
fended  by  curb-stones.  Most  of  the  principal  streets  ha* 
rows  of  locust  and  other  trees,  which  afford  a  (leli^b:  . 
shade  in  the  summer.  The  houses  ore  generally  of  bnt. 
but  many  of  them  have  the  outer  steps  ana  also  the  wind 
sills  of  white  marble.  The  streets,  steps,  and  windon^  ^t. 
kept  extremely  clean,  and  the  whole  city  has  an  air  of  ; ' ,-  - 
liar  neatness.  Under  the  main  streets  there  are  seui,- 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Delaware.  The  cit\  ■ 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a  few  squares.  Indepcndc." 
Square  is  about  270  yards  each  side.  Washington  S<iu.:. 
is  (he  largest  in  the  city,  anil  is  a  fashionable  promenaoc. 

Of  the  publiebuild  inga  of  Philadelphia,  the  old  Stale  He  u .? 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  one  of  the  plainest.  It 
is  of  brick,  still  of  the  pristine  colour.  The  Declaraiion  - 
Independence  was  read  from  the  steps  in  front  of  Ihe  bui,  ■- 
ing,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  District  Court  for  ii:. 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  is  held  in  the  Stale  Hou-<. 

The  United  Stales'  Mint  was  established  at  Philade:;:.:: 
by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  2,  1793,  where  it  1  :i 
ever  since  been  conlinuwl.  It  it  the  only  place  in  li; 
United  States  where  coin  is  struck.  A  new  buildine  bj- 
commenced  in  I8'->9  on  a  large  scale.  The  order  is  Io!;.t 
It  has  a  front  of  122  feet,  faced  with  marble,  and  cons.-  > 
ofa  portico  of  62  feet,  and  two  wings  of  30  feet  each. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  U  a  splendid  edifice,  t: 
tirely  of  white  marble.  The  portico  is  copied  from  die  P,.- 
ihenon  at  Athens.  Tho  Pennsylvania  Bank  and  that  of  !,.. 
late  Mr.  Gimrd  are  much  smaller,  but  the  fronts  of  both  in 
of  white  marble,  and  ihey  have  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1761  1i 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1  Ti:  . 
from  that  year  till  183'2,  as  many  as  29.616  patients  wir 
admitted,  of  whom  15,293  were  paupers  ;  18,400  wore  n- 
stored  to  heBlLh,and  3188  diedin  the  hospital.  The  nur.- 
ber  of  lunatics  admitted  during  the  same  period  of  c[.;h:i 
years  was  3718,  of  whom  l'iS9  were  cured,  and  630  diod  : 
the  hospital.  It  is  calculated  (hat  about  140U  palieols  u- 
admitted  annually,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  paupers,  ;i;i . 
a  large  number  insane.  The  mode  of  treatment  of  the  ir. 
sane  patienla  is  one  of  uniform  mildness,  and  the  ro-  -; 
beneficial  effects  have  been  found  to  result  from  it.  Ti:.- 
hospital  has  a  library  of  7000  volumes.  The  builtiin.- 
occupy  an  entire  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  l.-'j 
a  brume  statue  of  William  Penn  in  the  dress  he  u^od  -.j 
wear,  the  square-cut  coat,  long  waistcoat,  and  cocked  hat. 

Tbo  House  of  Refuge  occupies  a  plot  of  grouitd  400  U  ' 
in  length  by  230  feet  in  breadlh,  enclosed  by  a  alone  « ~ 
20  feet  high.  The  main  building  is  OS  feet  long  by  30  Ir." 
deep.  It  receives  all  destitute  males  under  31  and  ■ 
females  under  19.  I(  is  a  school  for  tlio  reformation  of  c:  . 
racier,  which  has  been  produclive  of  great  beiiefiL  Ab-u- 
280  can  be  accommodated. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  built  of  granite.  It  .• 
9G(  feel  long  by  63  feet  deep.     [Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  .331,," 

The  Public  Almshouse,  with  an  luBrmary  atiocbed  to  ':. 
is  a  large  pile  of  building,  capable  of  containing  I61.O 
patients.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  about  Itii  0 
There  are  many  lunatics  in  one  of  the  wards,  who  ore  t  r«au-u 
in  the  same  mild  manner  as  at  the  House  of  Refuge. 

There  ore  several  other  benevolent  institutions,  amonf 
which  the  moat  important  are— the  Marine  Asylum.  whh-L 
has  o  front  of  386  feet,  consisting  of  a  portioaofSO  feet  aiil 
two  winss  of  148  feel  each;  the  Widows'  Asylum;  the 
Orphans  Inslilution;  the  Magdalen  Institution  ;  the  A>«- 
Kim  fur  the  Blind;  and  the  Sunday-school  Associaiioa. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  Benefit  Societies,  for  [1>« 
ipport  of  the  members  in  sickness,  who  contribute  a  tmaJ; 
sura  weekly  or  monthly. 

■Iliere  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  placu  of  public  wor«lu{> 
.  PhiUdelpbio,  but  Done  of  them  ai«  dittiagublwd  either 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  numher  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1837  :— 


ARRIVED.                            DEPARTED. 

COUNTRIES. 

Value  of 

Valae  of 

Ships. 

Toos. 

Cargoet. 

£. 

Ship*. 

Toai. 

Cargooa. 

£. 

British     . 

53 

10,364 

39,028 

53 

10,364 

25.239 

United  Stat. 

322 

67.449 

2,066,580 

255 

49.087 

606,362 

Danish     . 

7 

842 

6.251 

6 

706 

4,765 

Hamburg 

3 

582 

4,321 

3 

582 

3,928 

Bremen  • 

3 

780 

5,791 

5 

1,291 

8,707 

Dutch      . 

3 

583 

4,328 

1 

101 

681 

Austrian 

3 

930 

6,905 

3 

930 

6,277 

Swedish  . 

2 

278 

2,064 

2|      278 

1,876 

French    • 

1 

287 

2,113 

1 

287 

1,937 

Sardinian 

2 

563 

4.180 

2 

563 

3,822 

Norwegian 

1 

220 

1,633 

1 
332 

220 

1,485 

Total    • 

400 

^82,878 

1  2.143,198 

64,409 

665,083 

Of  the  53  British  vessels  above  mentioned,  3  were  from 
Liverpool,  wiih  cargoes  valued  at  8600/.,  consisting  of  iron, 
salt,  coals,  &c. ;  2  from  Bristol,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
14,105/.,  consisting  of  railroad-iron,  iron  for  other  purposes, 
glass,  copper,  &c. ;  9  from  Londonderry,  with  cargoes  valued 
at  3373/..  consisting  of  salt  and  provisions;  19  from  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  cargoes  valued  at  2064/.,  con- 
sisting of  salt,  plaster,  fish,  &c.,  and  20  vessels  were  freighted 
back  to  St  John's  with  provisions  valued  at  16.468/.  The 
rest  were  generally  single  vessels  from  various  places. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadelphia,  where  thev  adopted  the 
*  Declaration  of  Rights,*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
face to  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence,'  which  was  pro- 
claimed at  Philadelphia  in  April,  1776.  Congress  continued 
to  sit  at  Philadelphia  till  the  close  of  the  autumn  in  the  same 
yeur,  when  the  approach  of  the  British  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  Baltimore.  The  British  forces  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  on  the  26tli  of  September,  1777,  and  occupied  it 
till  the  18th  of  the  following  June.  The  city  remained  un- 
injured during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  till  the  year  1800,  and  the  capital 
of  Pennsylvania  till  1799. 

(Arfwedson's  United  States  and  Canada;  Coke's  Subal- 
tern*s  Furlough :  Encyclopedia  Americana^) 

PHILADELPHI'A.    [Lydia.] 

PHILADE^PUUS,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  natural 
family  of  PhiladelphacecB,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a  tree, 
now  unknown,  mentioned  by  AthencDus,  but  was  applied  to 
the  present  genus  by  Bauhin.  Philadelphus  is  characterised 
by  having*!  cal  %  with  an  obovato- turbinate  tube  and  a  4-5 
partite  limbl  PeTalsvary  in  number  from  4-5.  Stamens.  20-40, 
free,  are  shorter  than  the  petals.  Styles  4-5  united  toge- 
ther, or  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4-5,  oblong  or  linear, 
generally  distinct  Capsule  4-5-celled,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
du.st-like,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  aril,  oblong,  and 
fringed  at  one  end. 

The  plants  consist  of  shrubs  with  white  pedicillate  flowers 
arranged  in  a  cor>'mbose  cyme,  in  a  panicle-like  manner, 
or  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  supported  by  bracts. 

The  greatest  number  of  species  are  indigenous  in  North 
America,  whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  shrub- 
beries of  this  country,  to  which  they  form  a  highly  orna- 
mental addition.  A  species  has  also  been  discovered  in  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  60U0  and  7000  feet,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  sometimes  considered  distinct  spe- 
cies. P.  tomentosus  being  apparently  only  a  more  advanced 
stale  of  jP.  triflorus.  The  best  known  species  however  is  P. 
coronariu4,  commonly  called  Syringa,  which  is  so  easy  of 
culture,  and  found  in  most  gardens.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
found  in  a  wild  state,  and  even  in  these  few  cases  it  may 
have  escaped  from  cultivation.  As  one  species  has  been 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  spe- 
cies should  not  exist  siiU  farther  to  the  north-west,  as  in  the 
Hindou-kugah,  and  that  the  Syringa  may  be  found  to  be 
one  of  those  plaoU  which  was  in  early  times  introduced  1  voL  i.,  p.  188.) 


fh)m  some  part  of  the  Persian  region  of  Botanists  into  the 
south  of  Europe. 

PHILA'RETUS  (♦•Xdpiroc),  the  reputed  author  of  a 
short  treatise  'De  Pulsibus,'  which  is  written  in  GreeV. 
but  of  which  only  a  Latin  translation  has  hitherto  been  pub 
lished.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  life,  nor  the  ihl 
when  he  lived;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  th*. 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  j: 
tributed  to  Philotheus  and  sometimes  toTheophilus  Pr.- 
tospatharius.  It  was  written  (as  the  author  tells  us» 
because  he  thought  all  former  writers  on  ||a  subject  ^c:e 
either  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too J^ix ;  but  it .% 
not  of  much  value,  and  seldom  if  ever  \fntures  to  diff.; 
from  Galen.  It  consists  often  chapters,  and  was  translate] 
by  Albanus  Torinus,  and  published,  Basil.,  1533,  8vo.  A:. 
older  and  barbarous  transUtion  is  inserted  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of  medical  works  cal!t£ 
•Axticella.'  The  translation  by.  Albanus  Torinus  is  to  Ur 
found  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Medicao  An^ 
Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol. 

PHl'LEEiON,  Cuvier's  n^mefor  ^genMS  of  Meliphagid/r. 

[MXLIPHAOIDA,  vol.  XV.,  p.  82.] 

Of  this  form.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his '  Classification  of  Bird^ 
vol.  ii.,  remarks  that  the  head  is  nearly  bare  of  feather*. 
and  the  neck  surrounded  with  a  ruff  somewhat  stmtia; 
to  that  of  the  Vultures.  Their  size  is  nearly  equal  \ 
that  of  a  jay,  and  the  claws  are  strong  and  acute.  Tr- 
same  zoologist  further  observes,  that  as  they  are  said  to  cl.^> 
other  birds  of  a  small  size,  one  would  almost  imagine  tii.' . 
represeiited  the  rapacious  order. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  quotes  as  the  synonvms  of  his  gerj;- 
Meliomis  Certhica,  Lath.,  Meliphaga  (Lew.),  V.  and  H  . 
and  Philedon,  Cuv.,  with  Meliomis  Noots  Holiatni,.- 
(Vieill.,  Oi*.  dOr^  pi.  57),  M.  Balgonera,  Steph.,  as  the  t\  \ .. 
{List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1840.) 

PHILE'MON,  Vieillot*s  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  {A  > 
throchara,  V.  and  H.,  Merops,  Lath.)  nlaced  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  in  his  subfamily  MeliphaginePt  wnich  consists  of  t :  • 
genera  'Meliornis   [Philkdon];    Prosthemadera^    G.  R. 
Gray  {Merops,  Lath.,  Anthrocheera,  V.  and  H.,  Philem-  r.. 
Vieill.,  Stumus,  Daud. — type  P.  cincinnata^  Levaill.,  ('t* 
d*4fr',  pi.  92) ;  Meliphaga,  Lew.  {Ptilotis,  Sw.,  Pfulem.a, 
Vieill.,  Certhia,  Lath.) ;  Anthornis,  G.  R.  Gray  {Meiithr*}- 
,  tuSf  Vieill.,  An  thorny  za,  Sw.,  Fumarius,  Steph.,  Certhx ; 
Sparr— type  A.  metanura,  Sparr,  Mus.  Carls..,  t.  5) ;  th. 
genus  at  tne  head  of  this  article ;  Phyllomis,  Boie  ( Turdm. 
Gm.,  Chloropsis,  Jard.  and  Selby,  Meliphaga,  Hor^f . 
Zanthomyza,  Sw.  (Merops,  Lath.,  Meliphaea,  Lew.,  Pht  * 
tnon,  Vieill.,  Anihoch^era,  V.  and  H.) ;  Antnocheera^  V.  a^-. 
H.  iCreadion,  Vieill.,   Philedon,  Cuv.,   Merops^  'Lath -. 
Acanthogenys,   Gould;   Entomyza,   Sw.   {Oracula^    Laiii. 
Philemofi,  V  ieill.,  Gymnops,  Cuv.,  Entomyzon*  Sw.,  TV  -j » 
dorhynchus,y.  and  H.);  and  Tropidorhynehus,\.  and  H 
{PkUedon,  Cuv.,  Merops,  Lath.).    Of  these,  Anihomyza 
employed  in  entomology. 

The  other  two  subfamilies  of  Meltphagidn^,  aooorrlmg  'v 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray*s  arrangement,  are  the  Myzomelin^e  (sul- 
family  1 )  and  Manorhininee  (subfamily  2). 

The  MyzomelincB  consist  of  the  genera  My  zonula,  V 
and  H. ;  Acanthorhynchus,  Gould ;  and  Glyciphila,  Sw. 

The  Manorhininee  comprehend  the  genera  Pfectorampht... 
G.  R.  Grviy  iPlectorhyncha,  Gould);  Manorhina,  Vic /.I 
Psophades,  V.  and  H. ;  Eidopsarus,  Sw.;   Melithrejtu: 
Vieill. ;  and  Entomophila,  Gould. 

Piectorhyncha  had  been  already  used  in  ichthvologv. 

PHILE^MON  {^ikrifiwv),  a  writer  of  the  new  comc.!^ 
was  bom  at  Soli  inCilicia,  according  to  Slrabo(xv.,  p.  GTi  . 
or  at  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas(/9^f^mon).     Philem    . 
began  to  exhibit  comedies  a  little  earlier  than  Menandi  r. 
and  before  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  Olympiad,  that  .x 
B.C.  328.     He  lived  to  theagje  of  ninety-six  or  ntnety-sevtr . 
(Lucian,  Macrob.,  25),  and  aied  in  the  reign  of  the  sec*  t.l 
Aniigonus,  son  of  Demetrius;  he  must  conseauently  ba\t 
been  alive  subsequent  to  b.c.  283.  He  is  said  to  nave  wntic 
97  comedies,  of  which  Fabricius,  in  his  'Bibliothaca  Grv.-: 
(vol.  iL,  p.  476,  ed.  Harles),  has  preserved  the  titles  of  fift) 
three.    Of  these  comedies,  fragments  only  have  come  do« ! 
to  us,  which  are  usually  publislied  with  those  of  Menandc 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Meineke,  Berl.,  1823.     1 
seems  possible  that  some  of  these  plays  may  exist ;  at  Ic  ^< 
there  is  evidence  that  some  if  not  all  of  them  were  in  e\i>i 
enoe  in  the  seventeenth  century.    {Journal  qf  JBdueancK, 
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C0m/jp0^     .  .t  vUU  t.vu,    -i^'i^A   :ut  VM  s  ^>d;:i;i«l  ttar- 
l^  *;77  Ff*.(iVvy  MpTi.i  f^H  Ajt  u*Ai.:s0t  *in,  'Mam.  ecfiM- 

m«>^j^.  ^.,r*«v«'.r^  c/  iin,  er-.r**!*,  lus.,  wk^ta  2  vat  n- 

4iri  t'M  .nut  .A  MU>r»,  'i^i crated  u>  LAiuerxjt  'X  R^friia:  2£4i 
M  th«  w^rk  lit  A<r^«  r^-,r^  u«,  v«  tf«  vtJkt.JsA  xa  *.f.TfA^,x:^Ut 
m\AX  \yt.  W^TTdtj  :jm  ¥kji  'A  it : — tiuU  xut  ttJ-.r^M*  «e  •f-^er 

aM  dr^rf't  ^y.T.\Jt  'vc^ra*,  mar.T  o^  »iir-a,  •part-cx^larty 

in  l/^-?,  at  an  ftr.t^tru  .'.v««r.t  of  a  im.xed  k.rii  gi^en  by  ib« 
Kn  3rh**  fA  ih*  JfeK^a  at  tfc*  Par.'K^^r.n,  Fr.Ba  that  p^nt^d 
F>...>»or  V:«^rn»«  t/i  lUiTit  (^kiM«4  m  ^ra  of  b:*  t.i:*  la  LAiuion, 
tit.*' fly  'jTiiTup  e4  by  the  ar^rit^t  of  <:heM,  as  »r*-'.h  be  |^jed 
at  Far«i''>('4  rr.ov  ;ri«  A.r/y/n  C'i<'h»  .a  8t.  Jamea's  Street, 
w^j^fj,  •<!  *r>^;.rft^e,  y0it^j:.%  ii*;e  a/lm;:t«4  to  «.tr«e&9  h^ex- 
^otr«,  on  tbe  pa>r^frr.t  of  a  tmaii  fee.  It  «a.«  there  he 
«xh.r*;t^4  f..«  mar7<b>>/<3«  (-^/-ven*  V/y  p.iyini^  iLree  games, 
af(A<f.it  r!.£f<=:rer«t  a'l'«er«ar.e«  at  4.fferf:r.t  bcArU,  all  at  the 
tarn«;  t.tae,  Ar.d  or.;v  t-vo  monti:^  t^f'^re  hd  decease  he 
pU}«9l  t«o  7%m»:%,  \A»h^*t'yAtA,  %(xnuitaneo«ulj,a^a«ast  very 

liift  i**^lih  now  raf/Ki.y  4*:n..f,.r>x,  te  ap^'..e4  f^  a  faas- 
port  to  return  to  h;«  native  rrnintry,  bjt  wa^  refL4ed,  having 
le<:n,  rnoft  tjrijij**l)r,  protrrilj^d  hj  the  French  jr'j^emment 
a*  a  %ij%\M:r.*sA  ^:T^tn,  Tii*a  afr^c;<f>l  him  Aef:\\\ ;  his  grief 
»lrij)tt«;<l  of  no  aU'r^iation,  and  he  d;^  m  Lundon,  in  1 793. 

Phili'l'/T  waa  a  very  vorihy  ar.d  amtahle  tain  ;  but  it  vas 
Xhf  genera  I  ly'reun^ed  opirt.on  that  hiS  mental  \rjwen  vere 
alrn^Mt  «;xfriii4iVf;ly  (Ufn(in*A  to  raauc  and  chtirtf.  , 

PIIILrNU8  (^i>iyoc)f  z  Greek  ph>%ioian,  b^m  m  the 
ialand  of  Oia,  waa  one  of  the  pup. 1a  of  UeropbiiL.s,and(ao- 
ctfT'Uuff  U)  Galen«  /niroduct.),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Kinpinri.     [EMFtRici;  Hkrafio.n.]     He  Uved  sotDeMhere 
ali'^'it  lUt:  )<ar  bc.  26U(Ol.  132.  3),  wrote  a  work  on  botany 
(Atbnn  .  Jjftf/no9  ,  hb.  xv^  ux.  2%  pp.  (*H\,  S^ilf,  which  is 
prol^bly  the  work  quot#;d  by  Pliny  iHiMt.  Sat,,  lib.  xx., 
Cfip.  01;,  and  torne  crf^rnrncntanes  on  the  aphonsms  of  Hip- 
pTKrratc-s  (Krodan,  Lex.  Vnc,  Htjfpr,cr.  in  af^fSitv),  neither  of 
wbi<^U  work«  is  now  extant.     With  respect  to  the  By:»tem 
of  the  Empirici,  the  reji.'Ction  of  anatomy,  pbjsiob^gy,  and  ' 
patbolz/gy  a«  UM:if;ss  sturhes,  would  of  c/jurse»  at  least  in  the  . 
opifiion  of  mrKlern  phymrian^  prevent  their  ever  attaining 
any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists ;  but  . 
atill  it  must  not  be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted  , 
to  tliotn  (or  the  dis<:overy  of  the  properties  of  many  valuable  j 
drii'/«.     A  paralltil  has  been  drawn  between  the  antient , 
Kiitpitici  and  the  modern  llomceopatliists,  by  Fred.  Ferd. 
Hii«k«;n,  entitif^  *Pbilinuset  IIahnemannu«i,  scu  Veteris  ' 
NiTtnt    Kfn|nric0    cum    Hodicrnd   SectA   UomcBopalhicd 
</otiipBrntio/  HVi),,  Berol.,  1834,  pp.  36. 

I'll  I  LIP,  Uio  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedonia,  of 
wb'»fn  two  dc.*«ervo  particular  notice.     [Maceix)nia.] 

PHILIP,  a  younK<;r  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  (bx.  369) 
at  ihn  a^ti  of  twenty- threo  vears  to  a  throne  which,  since 
thiT  fli'iith  of  Ins  fatlicr.  ana  during  the  reigns  of  his  two 
rlilei  brothers.  Alexander  and  Perdiccas,  had  been  shaken 
to  lis  foijnd.it ion  by  forcl^n  invasion  and  civil  war.  For- 
luimti-lv  for  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  the  young 
Tnonarrli  was  endowed  with  talunts  and  energies  of  the 
hu'.ht^t  order;  and  a  residence  during  his  boyhood  at  Thebes, 
whulM'r  ItP  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  the  best  days  of 
the  rrpn\ilir,  whilo  the  celebrated  Pclopidas  and  £pami- 
nomliu  weni  tn  nower,  liad  obtaincnl  for  hiin  all  the  advan- 
l«j<«««  of  a  hlMM-ttl  (irenan  education.  On  his  accession  to 
tlie  throne,  his  inberitanco  was  overrun  by  the  victorious 
Illy  runs,  who  hud  dofnnHid  and  slam  Im  brother  Perdiccas; 
hu  own  litlu  wns  ilmputed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  crown; 
and  tho  peopio  of  Miuxdonia  were  dispirited  by  accumu- 
UU'd  tiattoiiul  ealiimitte«.  But  Ills  courage  and  eloqticnce 
rovivnd  Hut  hnpet  of  his  subject*;  and  his  military  skill  and 
iirii>i!>  Ko.in  iiupiriMl  thum  with  confldonco.    While  these 

imliiies  Wire  suceemfuUy  oxortad  in  tho  field,  negoUationa 
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v-.rr,  Siiii  rsVTTitiHi  ziA  « 
He  «•/.*«;  Mxiz^t 
w*.ui  *jKi'sn*aa^  ^;cnf*r  ^ 

Fr.m.  :^tf  perx«i  if  'xjt  f  i  .  atacLsosBcsS  «/  ba  antbior  :t 

rue  ietiex  w*  i*d  oe  ifiMSCceduria  I'ffirj  fv^iaed  and  l  :. 

aaieij  s«i:!S^i.ar.rfi,  ^dessro^is^  v!be  po' 

*A    \sjt  A:jjK..aa  pie^c^  4a.  tiae  1 1     in  i  ■  dboics  of 

i£2«aa  S«a.     As  Lja  pr.a^tis.  bcca  aa  tfte 

axui  4ft..baen  ^:iCj.  bricks  b>.a  ^ha  freq 

t&ax  rrp-^.k^e,  Lo:  sta^  3ir  aJEim  mi 

raigB  reo^.re8  ^y^e  detaLicd  crttjcc. 

Aitfif  the   I'tceral   pexce  wc..':!i  CJowcd  Uw   battle  i' 
MaiLUz^^  a:^d  ^eaih  of  Ec^m  r<-.::daa  ■»«.  36i»«  AtV   <> 
bad  afa.a   become  tbe  ic*:«it  prciauaeoC  state  m  Grevc 
The  caval  sc^eesaca  and  ca^^nienijatt  of  TiMOlbstti  ar.u  : 
a  lev  ctber  oi^cen  of  iicuAi  chj racier  bad  woa  ber  t:«^ 
p^bft^e  respee: ;  and  tbe  pex  Je  of  tbe  i£gtaa  iolanda  a:i. 
ooosits.  to  Kc^e  the  ffocieetMO  cf  her  aavr  agaiasi  pirari. 
bad  resuiscd  thc.r  reUncos  to  bcraa  subject  alLes.     Slc 
bad  thus  neartv  reeoT^ed  tbe  caval  v^^r^matj  biat  bv  v. 
fatal  termicatioc  of  tbe  Pcloponnesisn  War:  bat  thi^  br.r. 
recovatt  o  of  eliry  was  so^n  oc^ciuvd  by  a  rriapae  inu 
former  habits  of  orpreaeioo  towards  ber  allies:  and  tb»«r 
produced  fB.c.  3S»»  the  Confederate  or  Social  War*  \}  » 
leagi;e  of  some  of  the  dependent  isl^pds  aad  tovna  agains: 
her,  which  lasted  three  yeara*  and  ended  m.  tha  loaa  of  : .  ' 
iovere:s:ntT.     Ph  lip  ably  took  advantage  of  tba  dislxaci.  •-» 
of  Athens  in  this  contest  to  reduce  or  wmoffvr  in  siieoes»..: 
AmphipuiM,  Pydna,  Potidcxand  other  towna  on  I  be  mxtiV 
em  shares  of  the  «£zean,  until  m  tbooe parts Metbone al  t. 
remained  in  the  Athenian  intetaaL      Some  conquests  . 
Thrace  also  gave  the  Macedonian  |ninee  pnanwiim  of  ^N 
gold-mines  of  Pansvus ;  and  near  these  he  built  or  enlar«:  i 
a  city.  wh;ch  he  peopled  with  Greeks  from  tbe  conquerc. 
towns,  and  named  after  himself  Philippi.     Het«,  under  i  - 
personal  inspection,  the  mines  were  worked  to  such  ad\'a.. 
ta^e,  that  they  produced  him  one  thuusand  talents  an:   • 
aliy;  and  the  gold  'Philips' which  he  coined  senred  I 
in  the  seouel  both  to  bribe  the  Tenal  orators  of  tbe  Grer:.'i 
states  and  to  hire  the  mercenary  troops  with  which  be  r 
openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  htm  to  extt* 
his  views  of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself;  aud,  * 
whatever  epoch  the  plans  were  organbed  which  he  ibric> . 
and  realised  for  the  acquisition  of  a  general  supremac)  v^  > ' 
the  Grecian  states,  the  first  occasion  for  interibring  in  i:  <  * 
domestic  politics  was  aflforded  to  him  bj  the  Phocian  • ' 
Sacred  War,  which  had  already  commenced  before  i: 
close  of  the  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.     1 
real  cause  of  the  peri>ecution  of  the  Phocians  was  the  ham  < 
with  which  that  people  had  inspired  the  Thebans  by  ret <  ^ 
ing  to  join  them  in  the  late  war  against  Sparta.     To  i 
8o\m;e  of  political  enmity  were  ad&d  some  uncertain  r* 
tives  of  personal  ofl^ence  between  individuals  of  the  ne  i 
bouring  communities ;  and,  moved  by  such   passioi.a 
public  and  private  revenge,  the  Thebans  rashly  exciteii  : 
commotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to  bring  desiru-- 
tion  upon  their  own  state,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  ilie  «:  - 
neral  liberties  of  Greece.    Availing  themselves  of  ti 
influence  in  the  Amphictyouic  Council,  of  which  they  hv^  .- 
also  to  obtain  the  absolute  control,  as  well  as  the  oomm^ 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  by  destroy  ing  : 
Phocians,  they  accused  that  people  of  having  cuUi^ot. 
lands  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god.     T: 
Phocians  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  Amphictyt>i  ^ 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  so  enormous,  that  for  its  liqu.^ 
tion  their  whole  country  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  g.< 
Perceiving  that  their  only  appeal  a^inst  this  ininuii     • 
sentence  must  be  to  arms,  the  Phocians  anticipatea  th- 
enemies  by  boldly  soiling  upon  Delphi  (b.c.  35  7  k   & 
supported  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a  »•£ 
guinary  war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies. 

.During  the  progress  of  this  struggle,  Philip  ^aioe- 1 
footing  m  Thossaly  by  assisting  some  of  the  Thv.^sa 
nobles,  or  the  Aleuadgo,  the  antient  allies  of  Mac«d^  - 
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sonally  kind  to  his  enemies,  he  was  to  a  singular  degree 
free  from  that  cruelty  which  was  the  common  reproach  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  age :  humane,  generous,  and  magnani- 
mous, he  often  showed  himself  capahle  of  forgiving  ii^juries, 
of  sparing  the  vanquished,  and  of  using  success  with  mode- 
ration. It  was  indeed  his  hoast  and  his  truest  glory,  that 
he  conquered  more  hy  mercy  and  conciliation  after  victory 
than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  H's  splendid  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  and  his 
intellectual  tastes  for  literature  and  philosophy,  for  the 
drama  and  the  arts,  were  alike  refined  and  passionate.  He 
made  his  court,  therefore,  no  less  tire  seat  of  eloquence  and 
mental  cultivation  than  it  was  the  school  of  consummate 
political  science.  That  he  was  as  insatiable  in  his  ambitious 
schemes  as  he  was  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  advance  them,  is  true :  he  hesitated  as  little  as 
most  politicians  at  corruption  and  perfidy.  But  his  am- 
bition was  not  of  a  vulgar  cast ;  nor  while  the  conquest  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire  was  its  magnificent  project,  does  he 
at  all  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  internal  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  states,  or  to  have  desired  more  than  the  supreme 
authority  to  lead  their  free  and  enlightened  confederation 
against  the  barbarism  of  the  East  The  vicious  intempe- 
rance of  his  private  life  will  not  bear  any  comment ;  but  his 
vices,  like  his  accomplishments,  were  those  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  which  produced  them :  his  vir- 
tues were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  superior  to  his  times. 


ColoofPhUipII. 
British  MoMoin.    Actoal  ■ize* 

PHILIP,  the  only  other  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  that 
name  whose  life  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended 
the  throne  (b  c.  220)  at  an  early  age,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  AntiflHius  Doson.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Anti- 
gonus  GonoRs,  and  therefore  lineally  descended  from  the 
first  Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  family,  in  the  vicissitudes  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  conqueror's  emtpire,  had  finally  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Macedon  and  a  general  ascendency 
over  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  was  an  able  prince,  whose 
character,  both  in  its  political  energies  and  personal  vices, 
was  not  without  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
sreater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  between 
the  iBtolian  and  Acheean  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people 
had  been  worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid ;  and  in 
the  war  which  followed,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Achsan  confederation,  his  activity  and  military 
skill  were  much  distinguished.  His  successes  soon  disposed 
the  ifitolians  to  peace,  which  he  as  readily  granted  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  sole  attention  to  Italy,  where 
the  disasters  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  in- 
spired him  with  the  hope  that,  by  throwing  his  weight  into 
the  Carthaginian  scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  for  himself.  Wiih  this  view,  after  the 
battle  of  CannfB(B.c.  216),  he  formed  with  Hannibal  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defeusive,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
little  vigour,  but  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruin; 
for  the  Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  fate  was  over 
in  Italy,  no  sooner  began  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with 
Hannibal,  than  they  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Philip  for  bis  aggression.  After  some  intervals  of  indeci- 
sive hostility  and  hollow  pacification,  during  which  they 
found  means  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Greece, 
they  declared  war  anew  against  him  on  various  pretexts ; 
and  at  length  he  sustained  from  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  at  Cynoscephals,  inThessaly  (b.c.  197),  a  defeat 
so  decisive,  as  for  ever  to  break  the  Macedonian  power. 
Philip  however,  after  this  calamity,  obtained  peace  on  terms 
less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated :  but  his  proud 
and  restless  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he 
was  reduced;  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  covert  preparations  for  a  new  war  with  Rome, 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  He  died  (B.c.  179)  just 
before  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Macedon,  leaving 
his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle  which  was 
to  bereave  him  of  his  crown  and  liberty. 


The  original  materials  for  the  life  and  reign  of  the  fir»' 
of  these  two  Philips  are  scattered  through  the  extant  nr.v 
tions  of  iSschines  and  Demosthenes,  the  compilation  i* 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Phoci  •: 
by  Plutarchi  Among  our  modern  historians,  Mitford  h&; 
given  an  elaborate  though  far  too  favourable  view  of  }  .- 
actions  and  character.  The  original  authorities  for  the  rv  ,: 
of  the  last  Philip  are  Pdlybius  and  livy. 

PHILIP,  ST.,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  a:.  - 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  ^  native  of  Bethsai'Li  ^ 
town  near  the  sea  of  jTiberias.  After  his  call  to  the  ap  <. 
tleship  not  much  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  NewTestame:.'.. 
He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Philip  the  Dearon. 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  a  little  ox^. 
mination  will  plainly  show  that  they  were  quite  differ^:., 
persons. 

Nicephorus  Callisti  tells  us  that  in  the  distribution  ' 
regions  made  by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  spheres  y. 
labour,  St  Philip  had  Syria  and  Upper  Asia  assigned  i  • 
him,  with  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  having  there  ma<> 
numerous  converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolis  in  Phryzia. 
where  he  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  inhabitar.is 
from  ^ross  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christian  iiy. 
on  which  account  he  was  at  length  seii ed  by  the  authorities 
imprisoned,  and  scourged,  and  then  martyred  by  bein^ 
hanged  upon  a  pillar,  but  in  what  year  is  not  stated. 

The  Gnostics  attributed  a  book  to  St.  Philip,  which  the? 
called  his  Gospel ;  but  no  other  sect  ever  pretended  thy 
this  apostle  left  any  writings. 

The  feast  of  St  Philip  is  observed  by  the  Eastern  churcb«3 
November  14th,  but  by  the  Western  on  the  1st  of  May 

(Isidore  of  Pelusium  ;  Nicephorus  Callisti ;  Gave,  Ltvfs  / 
the  Apostles.) 

PHILIP  OF  THESSALONl'CA.    [Anthology.] 

PHILIP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sovereigns,  four « ' 
whom  were  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  Bourb*  l 
family. 

PHILIP  I.,  king  of  Castile,  surnamed  the  Handsome,  nu 
the  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Marr  k. 
Burgundy,  in  right  of  whom  be  inherited  and  tVanstnitteil  t. 
his  posterity  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  seventeen  provimet 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1496  he  married  Joanna,  r^r 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Is^i* 
bella,  sovereigus  of  Aragon  and  Castile;  and  in  I6U4.  or. 
the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  C*^ 
tile  to  her  daughter  Jane,  Philip,  as  well  as  his  consnr:. 
assumed  the  r^gal  title.  He  was  crowned  at  Burgos  vn.'" 
her ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  mental  weakness^  exerri^  i 
all  the  functions  of  government  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  closed  in  the  following  year,  at  the  ear* 
age  of  twenty-eight 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  years,  in  a  ststt 
between  insanity  and  fatuity  ;  and  her  malady  is  said  to 
have  been  much  aggravated  by  grief  at  his  death,  though 
he  had  never  loved  her.  She  traversed  her  kingdom,  car 
rying  his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing  It  to  be  un- 
covered at  times  that  she  might  behold  it ;  until  sbe  was  i: 
last  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  interment.  Sh^ 
had  by  Philip,  besides  daughters,  two  sons,  both  in  th.- 
sequel  emperors  of  Germany,  as  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinar.J 
I.,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles,  on  the  death  of  his  gnnd- 
father  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  finally  re-united  the  ciovr* 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  such  Was  the  attachment  of  t!  - 
nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  her  long  \ik 
she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spain  in  ct>c- 
j unction  with  her  son ;  and  their  names  were  mentioii<:' 
together  in  every  formal  act  of  government 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  th 
emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  t  . 
year  1527,  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  father  ^ 
abdication  in  1556  ;  having  in  the  preceding  year  enteri- 
on  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  Charles  h^ 
in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him.    His  inheritance  a  ^ 
included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan  with  oiIk 
Italian  provinces,  and  the  empire  of  the  New  World  ;  anO 
was  a  true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  his  pov.  • 
that  *  the  sun  never  set  upon  his  dominions.'    The  ^«r^  .- 
nues  which  he  drew  from  the  American  mines  and   :  > 
European  realms  far  exceeded  those  of  any  prince  of  i.  r 
times,  and  are  declared  to  have  amounted  to  twenty- live  n. 
lions  of  ducats  yearly.     His  navy  was  more  numerous  t  \i : 
that  of  any  other  power ;  and  his  veteran  armies  were  ex  n 
posed  of  the  best  troops,  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  ace. 
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Arebdttke  Albert  His  baugbty  spirit  was  radooed  to  sub- 
mit to  this  meMuie,  «s  tbe  only  rcnuiniog  expedient  for 
KreTenling  tbe  total  alienation  of  the  NetherlaoiU  from  bis 
ouse.  England  and  Franee  abo  bad  escaped  from  bis 
toils;  4nd  tbe  peace  of  Vflrrins,  wbich  he  was  compeUt:d  to 
eoDclude  with  Henri  IV.,  left  that  sorereign  securely  esta- 
blished on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  in  the  same 
year  (a.d.  1598>,  at  the  age  of  sefenty-two,  aAer  protracted 
and  excruciating  sufTering,  under  a  oompliration  of  dread- 
ful maladies,  which  he  l>ore  with  exemplary  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

Philip  II.  was  four  times  married.  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  had  no  issu<v  was  his  second  wife.  His 
first  was  bis  cousin,  Hary  of  Portugal ;  and  by  her  be  bad 
one  son,  Don  Carlos,  whose  fate  has  deepened  tbe  M»mbre 
aspect  of  bis  reign*  That  young  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  bis  &tber*s  refu^  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  tbe  kinj;dom«  though  be  bad  nerer  shown  any 
capacity  for  public  aifairs.  After  giving  many  proofs  of  a 
discontented  and  disordered  mind,  be  was,  on  an  accusation 
of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Flemt&b 
insurgents,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself,  at  mid- 
night on  tbe  Ibth  of  January,  156b,  and  committed  to  a 
prison,  where  in  a  few  months  he  terminated  his  miserable 
existence,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  not  without 
the  horrid  suspicion  that  his  death  had  been  hastened, 
through  poiM>u  or  other  means,  't>y  bis  father's  command. 
But  tbe  autlieiitic  tcr^ion.  uIiKrh  i»c  liave  related,  of  this 
mysterious  and  tra^ricai  uiiuir  iiu&  bc^'ii  variously  discoloured 
by  calumny  and  fiction.  Wruers,«ho  believed  or  feigned 
i%ilip  capable  of  any  atrocity,  have  asserted  without  suf- 
fteieni  evidence  that  be  was  the  murderer  of  bis  son ;  and 
upon  this  foundation  has  tbe  superstructure  been  formed 
for  a  romantic  lale  of  a  mutual  and  criminal  passion  be- 
tween Don  Carlos  and  his  father's  third  wife,  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  of^'ranoe.  w)io  ba'l  originally  been  betrothed  to 
bimielC  and  whose  life,  which  cki^  quickly  afterwards,  is 
ako  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  jt^lous  vengeance  of 
her  httsbaad.  For  this  charge  against  ail  the  fiarties,  thero 
seems  however  to  have  been  no  foundation.  By  Eliiabeth, 
Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  together  with  his  son  and 
successor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  were  the  only  legitimate  i«suc  which  be 
left.  In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  he  had  given  one 
purer  proof  of  his  regard  for  religion  ;  and  sacred  literature 
owes  an  obligation  to  bis  memory  for  the  publication  of  tbe 
beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  bis  name,  and  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1669-72,  in  8  volumes^  folio. 

PHILIP  HI.  was  a  prince,  in  everything  except  tbe 
bigotry  of  bis  faith,  of  a  character  most  opposite  to  that  of 
his  father.  Oentle,  humane,  and  unconquerably  indolent. 
He  surrendered  himself  and  tbe  whole  management  of  bis 
aflbirs,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the 
guidance  of  his  fovourite,  the  marquis  of  Denia,  who  had 
been  his  chief  equerry,  and  whom  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Larma.  This  nobleman,  who  governed  Spain  as 
prime  minister  with  unbounded  power  for  twenty  years,  was 
a  personage  of  dignified  mien  and  of  a  mild  and  beneicent 
disposition  ;  but  as  a  statesman,  though  be  wanted  neither 
prudence  nor  firmness  of  spirit,  be  was  otherwise  of  only 
moderate  capacity,  and  he  rendered  bis  administration  inju- 
rious to  tho4itote  by  bis  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture, and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  national 
finances.  He  was  bupplanted  at  last  in  tbe  affections  of  bis 
feeble  master  (a.d.  1G18>  by  bis  own  ungrateful  son,  tbe 
duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  tbe  kingdom  was  not  better 
governed ;  and  the  aged  Lerma  was  solaced  by  the  pope  in 
his  unmerited  disgrace  with  a  cardinars  hat,  which  be  had 
u«ed  tbe  foresight  to  solicit  a  little  before  his  fbll,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  perstecution  of  his  enemies. 

Tl)«  principal  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  were  tbe  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  tbe  Moors  fh>m  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  ces- 
sK>n  by  Philip  11.  of  the  general  sovereignty  of  all  tbe 
Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  husband  the 
archduke  Albert,  which  was  ratified  by  Philip  III.  imme- 
diately after  ho  ascended  tbe  throne,  tbe  war  in  those  pro- 
vint  es  continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  indifferent 
sucrvM  te  the  Spanish  arms,  until  the  year*1609  ;  when  tbe 
exhaustion  of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  monarchy  com- 
pelled the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  in  bis  master's  name 


]  a  truce  for  twelve  yean  with  the  Seven  United  Prcn  ir 
I  by  wbich  tbe  king  of  Spain  aeknowledged  tbeoi  f  t  tr  ^ 
I  and  independent  states^    In  the  same  5 ear,  under  the  { .-•. 
.  that  tbe  remains  of  the  Moorish  populatioa  in  Spain,  l   • 
withstanding  their  pretended  oonversion   to  Ohrtsiiar  .:• 
eontioued  in  their  hearts  to  be  obstinate  infidels,  a'.i  i. 
hold  treasonable  correspondence  with  thcsr  African  brethr%: 
a  royal  edict  was  issued,  commanding  all  the  Moors  in  : - 
kin:;dom  of  Valencia  to  quit  tbe  Spanish  donsinions :  a^ : 
soon  after  a  decree,  extending  this  sentence  of  fannishzLe .. 
to  ail  the  Moors  in  tbe  peninsula,  eotnpletod  (ajil  16 )  <•    ir  • 
fatal  measure,  from  wbich  Spain  has  never  recorei^.     U: 
the  impulse  of  a  blind  superstition,  and  contrary  to  eren 
dictate  of  wise  policy,  above  a  million  of  tbe  BMst  indostr.'^u* 
subjects  of  tbe  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into  exile ;  %c.c 
the  most  flourisbmg  provinces  were  depopulated  b^  th-r 
removal  to  tbe  opposite  shores  of  Baibary.    [MoRiscotv 

After  these  evente  Spain  may  be  aaid  tohave  languish'.  >^ 
rather  than  found  refivshment,  in  peace,  whidi  waa  inuf- 
rupted  but  slightly,  by  tbe  conmotions  of  the  times  .:. 
Italy  and  Germany,  during  the  remainder  of  the  n^i^n  uw' 
Philip.  That  prince  terminated  his  cxistenee  by  a  fever  .^ 
tbe  year  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  yeaiB.  Byhisqu^-. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  be  left  three  sons:  PhiUp,  who  s..^ 
cteded  him ;  Charles,  who  died  in  1632 ;  and  Ferdinand.  2  r 
whom,  at  tbe  a^e  of  only  ten  yean,  be  obtained  from  t .-. 
T»ope  a  cardinal  s  bat,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  by  proi^ 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  oonseooence 
these  ecclesiastical  dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  t.  - 
title  of  the  cardinal-infant.  Of  his  dangfaten,  the  el«j''«\ 
Anne,  mamed  Louis  XIIL  of  Franee;  and  the  sec.,. A 
Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  te  Chsu-lc^  1.  ' 
England,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  finally  maxried  tu  lU 
king  of  Hungary,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  Impe:  ^ 
tbrune  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IlL 

PHILIP  IV.  was  only  sixteen  yean  of  age  vbcn  he  sr 
oended  tbe  throne;  and,  like  his  fother,  alter  be  had  I.- 
come  tbe  sovereign  of  his  people,  he  remained  the  snbj«^': 
of  a  favourite.  This  waa  the  foosous  eoontnliike  Olivana 
by  which  peculiar  titte  he  choae  to  be  styled,  a  man  of  ^li- 
sufficient  confidence  and  inordinate  ambition,  who  afiecir^ 
to  condemn  the  supine  inactivity  of  the  last  rei|^,  and 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  oooxie  of  policy,  concluded  for  I  < 
sovereign  with  the  emperor  a  strict  family  kaague  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Aostn 
The  means  proposed  for  this  objeet  were  tbe  renewal  of  tVc 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expiration  of  the  tw«lu 
years'  truce,  and  the  consolidation  of.  the  Spanish  ynu: 
both  in  these  provinces  and  in  Italy ;  while  in  Gvennanv  tc? 
Imperial  authority  should  be  ateured  by  the  sabjugatioD  ' 
tbe  Protestants.  It  was  hoped  Uiat  Franee,  torn  by  rti- 
gions  wars,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  these  designa;  ^i 
£ngland  was  to  be  amused  with  that  matrimonial  tnan 
which  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prinee  Charles^  Jt- 
tended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  in&i.: 
Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

These  intrigues  were  among  the  preludes  to  the  long  aii& 
sanguinary  wars  which  were  only  terminated  in  Germain 
by  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  wbich  continued  betacvs 
Spain  and  France  above  ten  years  later,  until  the  treat*  •  f 
tbe  P)Tenees.  In  the  Netherlands,  during  the  lile  of'ibc 
renowned  Spinola,  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  1:. 
ascendant :  but  in  tbe  maritime  war  which  extended  to  tU 
New  World,  the  Dutch  fleete  were  everywhere  victor^-* 
over  those  of  Spain ;  and  the  policy  of  Olivares  drew  uf 
his  country  the  temporary  assaulto  of  England  a^  w«l.  •» 
the  more  lasting  hostilities  of  France.  Directed  by  the  i>- 
nius  of  Richelieu,  the  energies  of  that  monarchy  were  aL.  • 
and  successfully  applied  to  humble  tbe  power  of  the  Hou<t 
of  Austria ;  and  the  ambitious  projecta  of  foreign  dominiu.t. 
which  Olivares  liad  built  up,  crumbled  one  after  aiK>ther  t 
the  ground. 

Meanwhile  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  pi  ^ 
voked  by  the  imprudent  measures  of  that  minister,  and  tl . 
revolt  of  Portugal  ( a.d.  1 640),  were  added  to  the  distre>-»^-> 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivares  announced  this  \  •.* 
event  to  his  master  as  a  subject  of  congratulation  :  *  S.r 
the  duke  of  Braganza  has  had  tbe  madness  to  suffer  1 
self  to  he  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal.  His  imprudr: 
will  bring  a  confiscation  of  twelve  millions  into  your  tr^ 
suiy.'  Portugal  was  irrevocably  lost  by  mismajiaf^voit  * 
and  defeat  to  the  Spaniah  crown;  but  Catalonia,  aiU  r  s 
desperate  struggle  of  many  years,  was  finally  reductni  :. 
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it  was  with  di£BcuUy  that  any  bishop  could  be  procured  to 
solemn  tse  the  union.  It  involyed  Philippe  in  two  wars,  one 
with  Robert  1e  Prison,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  re- 
pudiated Bertha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of  Aojou, 
who  sought  to  recover  Bertiade.  The  church  also  took 
up  the  matter,  and  Philippe  was  daily  attacked  with  re- 
monstrances, censures,  and  threats  of  excommunication. 
In  return  he  threatened  the  bishops,  and  even  subjected 
one  of  them  to  a  short  imprisonment  Philippe  had  ob- 
stinacy enough  to  retain  Bertrade,  but  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  the  bishops.  Some  of 
them  indeed  embraced  his  cause,  after  the  death  of  his 
injured  wife  Bertha  (a.d.  1094).  and,  in  a  council  held  at 
Reims,  showed  a  disposition  to  attack  the  bishop  of  Cbartres, 
his  iiturdiest  opponent.  But  the  majority  of  the  French 
bishops,  in  a  national  council  at  Autun,  excommunicated 
both  Philippe  and  Bertrade  (a.d.  1094).  The  pope,  Urban 
II.,  despising  his  weakness,  thought  it  not  necessary  to  pur- 
sue him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  far  en- 
forced as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
in  the  place  where  he  was.  He  retained  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  he  possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  de- 
votions in  his  private  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
William  IL,  Uie  Red,  who  then  held  Normandie,  associated 
with  himself  in  the  honours  and  powers  of  royalty  bis  sou 
Louis  VI.,  then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  after- 
wards known  as  Louis  le  Gros.  The  activity  and  good  con- 
duct of  the  prince  gradually  raised  the  royal  power  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  but  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  step-mother  Bertrade.  The  court  was  divided;  Louis 
is  charged  with  seeking  a  pretext  to  have  Bertrade  mur- 
dered, and  Bertrade  practisea  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither 
the  divisions  of  his  family  nor  the  power  of  the  church  could 
prevail  on  Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  title  of  queen.  A  declaration  of  penitence, 
an  engagement  no  longer  to  regard  her  or  live  with  her  as 
a  wife,  which  engagement  he  afterwards  openly  violated, 
were  accepted  by  the  church,  and  the  excommunication  was 
taken  off  (a.d.  1104).  Bertrade  afterwards  succeeded  in  re- 
conciling both  herself  and  Philippe  with  her  former  husband, 
Foulques  le  Rechin.  and  the  degrading  intercourse  of  the 
two  husbands  of  this  infamous  woman  is  described  by  8ia- 
mondi  after  Orderic  Vitalis.  The  remaining  years  of 
Philippe  were  marked  by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Ber- 
trade for  the  advancement  of  her  children  by  both  mar- 
riages. In  1106,  Constance,  daughter  of  Philippe  by  his 
first  wife,  married  Boemond,  or  Bobemond,  the  Norman, 
prince  of  Antioch,  who  had  come  to  France  in  discharge  of 
a  vow,  and  to  raise  recruits  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Philippe  died  at  Melun,  of  premature  old  age,  the  result 
of  his  intemperance,  a.d.  1 1 06,  having  nearly  completed  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
VL  His  worthless  character,  combined  with  the  low  state 
of  the  regal  power,  rendered  him  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
actor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France  possessed  at  this 
time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  the  time  is  the 
history  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
Philippe  the  royal  power  revived.  The  activity  of  Louis 
had  given  an  impulse  to  it.  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  his 
activity  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors  gave  perma- 
nence to  the  movement. 

PHILIPPE  IL.  better  known  as  PHIUPPE  AU- 
GUSTE  (a  name  which  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from 
being  born  in  the  month  of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis 
VII.,  surnamed  Le  Jeune,  or  the  Young,  and  Alix,  daughter 
of  Thibaut  le  Grrand,  count  of  Champagne,  his  third  wife.  He 
was  born  a.d.  116^,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  little 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  upon 
whose  death,  in  the  follo\iing  year  (a.d.  1180),  he  came  to 
the  throne.  He  had  however  exefcised  the  sovereign  power 
from  his  first  coronation,  his  fsither  being  disabled  by  palsy, 
and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  a  general  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  in  their  synagogues  on 
the  .Sabbath,  he  caused  lobe  surrounded  by  soldiers,  dragged 
to  prij^n,  and  de^p^jiled  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was 
found  on  them.  He  aUo  published  an  edict,  by  which  all 
debts  due  to  them  were  to  be  annulled  on  condition  that  the 
debtor  should  pay  to  the  royal  treasury  a  fifth  part'of  the 
amount  due.    Other  acta  of  perMcutioa  followed,  and  in 


1 1 181,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  dispose  of  all  their  mi.  ^  - 
,  able  property  and  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  all  their  r- 
'  property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  their  synagu. 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  Christian  chufches.    1 
intercession  both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiasticsi  for  whose  u 
ofllees  they  paid  large  suEn%  was  in  vain ;  and  after  ex]^. 
encing  a  heavy  loss  from  the  enfi>roed  ale  of  their  efit>  . 
they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains  of  the  cr>.t. 
The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to  rt:;r . 
the  rojral  edict,  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  especial h  :: 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.    Other  acts  of  persecutiuu  t  • 
lowed,  and  the  king  is  recorded '  not  to  have  allowed  to  1  * 
in  all  his  kingdom  a  single  individual  who  ventured  to  &;.. 
say  the  laws  of  the  church,  or  to  depart  firom  one  oi ; 
articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny  the  sacraments. * 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Philippe  led  him,  even  U' 
his  father's  death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  quetTi  : 
mother  and  her  four  brothers,  the  counts  of  Blois,  CI..L 
pagne,  and  Sancerre,  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  whu  l. 
taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Louis  VIL  to  g«vVf  : 
France  in  his  name,  and  who  concluded  that  it  belonge  1  * 
them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  minor  king.     T  ■ 
good  offices  of  Henry   H.  of  England  arranged  the  •.  > 
pute.    Philif^  married,  before  his  &thePs  death,  IsaLt! 
niece  of  the  count  of  Flanders^  his  godfather;    and  Wc- 
with  her,  crowned  a  second  time  at  St.  Denis,  by  the  ai?. 
bishop  of  Sens.    This  marriage  was  one  of  the  causes 
dispute  with  his  mother  and  uncles.    He  soon   aliei.av 
the  count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  g:  •  * 
vassals  of  the  crown,  who  united  to  oppose  his  rising  p<ju>.: 
but  the  good  offices  of  Henry  of  England  again  re^u.  . 
quiet  (▲.!>.  1182).    It  was  a  little  after  this  that  he  cau?.- 
,some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.    [Paris.]     Ai/ 
an  interval  of  three  years  (aj>.  1186),  war  between  Ph.l t 
and  the  count  of  Flanders  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  z.[\ 
a  short  campaign,  by  a  peace  which  added  to  the  temt    . 
and  resources  of  the  king.    A  struggle  with  the  duk' 
Bourgbgne  (a.d.  1186)  also  terminated  favourably  for  r 
king.    Hostilities  with  Henry  IL  of  England  followed.  :v.  . 
were  attended  with  success;   and  that  powerful  moiia.- 
broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league  with  '..* 
enemy,  died  at  Chinon  (a.d.  1189). 

In  A.D.  1188  Philippe  had  tak^n  the  cross.     In  lll*u  : 
combined  forces  of  Philippe  and  Richard  I.  of  England  n 
dezvoused  at  Vezelay,  not  far  from  Auxerre ;  and  in  the  a 
tumn  of  the  same  year  they  embarked,  PhiUppe  at  Genoa.  ^  . 
Richard  at  Marseille.    They  met  and  wintered  at  Me>»  - 
in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Laud;   i. 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  Ritl.  i 
as  a  warrior,  made  ill  health  an  excuse  for  returmai: 
France,  and  reached  Paris  in  December,  1191.     He  ! 
left  his  mother  Alix,  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  R*^.  * 
regents  of  his  kingdom.    The  incidents  of  the  crusade  ' 
made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals;  and  the  firmer,  on 
return,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  b>  : : 
trigues,  and  aAerwards  by  force.     He  made  aome  acq 
tions  in  Normandie,  but  failed  (a.d.  1194)   in  attack.. 
Rouen.    The  following  years  were  occupied  witli  alteri  ■ 
periods  of  truce  and  hostUity,  in  which  the  policy  and  stc^i 
ness  and  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  king  rend 
him  a  match  for  the  more  soldier-like  qualities  of  RicLr 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (a.o.  1199),  the  incapaxir. 
John,  his  successor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establish  decn^i 
the  superiority  of  the  Capet  race  over  the  rival   famil 
Plantagenet     During  this  war,  Philippe,  now  a  wid 
married  Ingeburge,  or  Isamburge,  sister  of  Canute  ^  I 
kina:  of  Denmark  (a.d.  1193);    but  having  in  a  ahort  Lr- 
obtained  a  divorce  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  and   bar    • 
be  married  Marie,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  dukt 
Merania,  a  German  noble  (ajx  1196X  in  contempt  oi  * 
authority  of  the  pope,  before  whom  the  case  of  Inj^l  ur. 
had  been  carried,  and  by  whom  the  divorce  had  beei. 
nulled.    The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pop^e  •  1 
nocent  lU.)  continued  for  some  j'ears,  until  an  Interdtci ', . 
on  Philippe's  dominions  obliged  the  king  to  submit   . 
affair  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  SoissonsCAJX  1 2u  1 ) : 
he  evaded  their  decision  by  a  pretended  reconciliation  « . 
his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real  condition  was   ho>».' 
little  improved.    Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom  he  had  I- 
obliged  to  separate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two  c 
dren,  whom  the  pope  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitima 

The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  by  bis  uncle  Jo:^: 
England,  having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  bc .  . 
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In  1290  lie  despoiled  tbe  Jews;  and  in  1291  be  ordered  tbe 
Italian  merchants,  who  engrossed  nearly  all  tbe  commerce 
of  his  kingdom,  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  by  tbe  apprehensions 
of  .further  violence,  with  which  he  inspired  tliam,  induced 
them  to  ransom  themsdves  by  heavy  payments.  Most  of 
them  speedily  quitted  the  kingdom.  Two  brothers,  Floren- 
tines, dioeio  and  Musoiatto  Fransesi,  are  supposed  to  have 
prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violence  and  ii^ustice,  by 
which  they  not  only  ailed  the  king's  coffers,  but  aequired 
ii>r  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  French  markets.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  encouraged  tbe  king  to  make 
the  lawyers  the  instruments  of  his  exactions ;  bis  policy  in 
hci  nearly  resembled  that  pursued  at  a  later  period  by  our 
own  Henry  VII. ;  and  had  a  like  effect  in  amassing  wealth 
and  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

In  1290  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  the  sou(h  of  France,  in 
order  to  form  with  bis  allies  a  plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Aragon,  to  confirm  his  authority  over  his  remote 
vassals  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nobles  of  Guienne,  then  subject  to  Edward  I.  of 
England,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  be  jealous.  In  1291 
be  proposed  to  renew  tbe  attack  upon  Aragon,  reftising  to 
rati^  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  other 
belligerent  parties  atTarasoon  in  the  early  part  of  the  year: 
but  tne  proposal  was  probablv  a  mere  feint  to  raise  money. 
In  this  point  too  the  policy  of  Philippe  bears  a  close  resem- 
blanoe  to  that  of  Heniv  VII. 

In  1292  a  quarrel  between  some  EngltBh  and  Norman 
sailors  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  mutual  hostilities  between 
tbe  vessels  of  tbe  Cinque  Porto  and  France,  ripened  tbe 
jealousy  of  Philippe  into  determined  hostility  to  Edward, 
lie  summoned  the  latter,  under  certain  penalties,  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  at  Paris  (a.d.  129SX  to  answer  for  the 
hostilities  committed  by  bis  vasssls ;  and  Edward,  observant 
of  bis  subordination  as  a  vassal  of  tbe  king  of  France, 
obeyed  tbe  summons  by  sending  his  brother  Kdmond  to  ap- 
pear for  him  (A.n.  1294).    Anxious  to  avoid  a  continental 
war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six  towns  in  Guienne  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  Jndlippe;   and  to  surrender 
twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous 
hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  tne  parliament  of  Fsris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Guienne 
to  be  occupied  by  an  armea  force ;   and  when  he  had  thus 
obtained  possession,  be  cbarged  Edward  with  contumacy,  and 
cited  him  again  before  the  parliament,  tinder  heavier  penal- 
ties for  non-appearance  than  before.    Enraged  at  being  thus 
outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  bis  allegiance, 
sent  an  army  to  recover  Guienne  (aj>.  1295),  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe. 
But  the  war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward's  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  Scottish  affoirs,  and  his  continental 
allies  made  fow  efforto,  except  the  Flemings,  who  were  un- 
fortunate.   Hostilities  were  terminated  by  a  truce  of  inde- 
inite  length,  and  bv  the  arrangement  of  some  matrimonial 
alliances  between  tne  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  Boniface  VIII.  (a.d.  1298.)    By  the 
terms  of  this  truce,  part  of  Guienne  was  restorol  to  Edward, 
but  the  final  adjudication  of  that  great  fief  was  reserved  for 
the  ftiture  decision  of  the  pope.    The  expenses  of  tbis  war 
increased  the  necessities  of  Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into 
disputes  with  tbe  clergy  and  tbe  pope,  and  made  him  per- 
secute the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  portion  of 
their  wealth.    One  beneficial  result  spnng  IVom  his  desire 
of  money — he  emancipated  the  serft  of  Languedoe,  com- 
muting his  rights  over  them  for  a  pecuniary  payment 

PhiUppe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  the  princes  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  Edwerd.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  intrigues  (a.d.  1298).  The  count  of  Flanders  was  im- 

{risoned  and  his  county  seized ;  but  tbe  oppressions  of  the 
^rencb  caused  a  revolt  of  tbe  Flemings,  in  attempting  to  sup- 
press which  the  French  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Oourtrai 
(S.D.  1302).  Philippe  advanced  next  year  into  Flanders 
with  a  vast  armv,  but  effected  nothing ;  and  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  tbis  war,  and  for  a  dispute  with  the  pope, 
which  be  had  been  long  carrying  on.  he  made  a  definitive 
peace  with  Edwaid  of  England,  to  whom  he  restored  the 
whole  of  Guienne  (a.d.  1303).  He  advanced  into  Flanders, 
defeated  tbe  Flemings  both  by  sea  and  land  (a.d,  1304),  but 
found  still  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  he  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  a  small  part  of  the 
^fmntry,  and  conceding  the  independence  of  the  rest.  The 
pe  had  nMnwhile  been  seised  by  Nogaret,  Philippe's 


envoy  at  Anagni ;  and  though  released  by  tne  populars, 
had  died  about  a  month  after  of  a  fever,  the  result  probab?? 
of  the  agitation  to  whieb  he  had  been  exposed,  (ajx,  1 3U3  . 
Benedict  XI.,  who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  a  short  tiiM; 
and  on  bis  deaUi  the  pontificate  oame  to  Clement  V.  f  aji. 
1305).  The  exactions  and  the  deproeiation  of  tbe  ooinajpe. 
by  which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  wv. 

E revoked  discontent  in  various  parto  of  his  dominions,  vbieb 
e  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  mercileas  severity*  Tk« 
seisnre  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  Languedoo,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  ipas  another  of  tbe  memsuns 
to  whieb  he  had  reooune  at  this  time  (Aa>.  1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  employed  to  fill  ho 
exchequert  the  depreeiation  of  the  coinage  had  been  one  U 
the  most  usual.  He  had  paid  in  this  ilepreciated  ooinsfc 
the  sums  he  bad  borrowed  in  a  ourreney  three  times  iboi« 
valuable.  When  however  be  found  that  his  plan  begmn  ts 
tell  against  himsel(  bis  revenues  being  paid  in  tbe  depie- 
ciated  coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  »buse. 
and  to  issue  money  eoual  in  value  to  that  of  nrevioiis  reigns. 
This  however  oausea  fresh  disturbances ;  debta  contracted 
in  the  depreciated  money  had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  and 
more  valuable  coinage ;  and  this  hardsnip  led  to  commo- 
tions, which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrodons  eruelty.  H« 
found  it  necessary  however  to  publish  some  new  edicts,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  (a.Dw  1305).  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  nobility,  whose  alliance  be  wished  to  make 
a  counterpoise  to  the  popular  diicontent.  Philippe  restoKd 
the  praetiee  of  judicisl  combat  in  all  heavier  aceusatioos 
against  the  nobility. 

It  was  probably  tbe  deaira  of  Philippe  to  obtain  tbe.r 
wealth,  that  led  to  the  suppression  of  tbe  great  militsiy 
order  of  tbe  Templars.  They  wero  accused  of  crimes  the 
most  revolting  by  two  worthless  members  of  their  ovs 
order ;  and  Pl^ipipe  gave  secret  orders  fiir  the  arrest  of  a!) 
who  were  in  France ;  and  these  orders  were  executed  in  ail 
parts  of  his  dominions  at  the  same  time.  The  trials  weiv 
carried  on  before  diocesan  tribunals ;  and  though  the  pope 
(who  was  a  creature  of  Philippe)  at  first  daimed  for  himsc)/ 
the  investigation  of  charges  aifocting  an  eocksiastioal  bodr. 
he  gave  up  the  point,  reservinff  to  himself  only  the  trial  of 
the  grand-master  and  a  few  other  chief  men.  The  judges 
were  eager  to  convict  the  aceused :  confiMsions  were  wrung 
atom  many  bv  torture ;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stak« 
for  denving  the  confessions  thus  extorted ;  othen  were  ooq> 
demnea  to  various  inferior  penalties.  Ibe  persecutioQ 
became  general  in  Europe,  but  out  of  France  the  Temphn 
were  generelly  ateuitted  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  The  pope  however,  at  the  instance  of  a  ooqdciI 
assembled  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  fai» 
papal  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hot- 
pitallers  (a.d.  1311).  But  Philippe  and  bis  nobles  bid 
already  seized  their  French  possessions,  and  the  Hospital- 
lers were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with  heavy  pajmeatv 
Jacques  de  Molsy.  grand-master  of  the  Templara,  and  the 
commander  of  Normandie,  were  burnt  at  Pisris  for  retract- 
ingtheir confessions  (a.d.  1314). 

The  last  ycara  of  Philippe's  reign  were  signalised  by  tbcM 
infamous  proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  same  tine 
(a.d.  1310)  to  gain  possession  of  Lyon,  which  had  prwvioaflT 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  thougji 
nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  [Lton]  He  also  inlet- 
feted  as  mediator  (a.d.  1313)  between  Edward  II.  of  Enj^ 
land,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Isabelle,  and  the  dis- 
contented barons  of  that  kingdom.  His  necessities  induced 
him  to  persecute  afresh  the  Jews  and  the  Lombard  raer* 
chants ;  and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper  led  him  \o 
reiterated  cruelties.  The  wives  of  bis  three  sons  werv 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  dedand 
guil^,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment ;  while  their  }ot^t%, 
and  those  who  were  supposea  to  have  aided  in  their  erimt^ 
were  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  tortures.  The  wife  o( 
Philippe,  count  of  Poitien,  bis  second  son,  was  acquitted 
(A.D.  1314). 

Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fonfainebleau,  ftom  the  eflEect  cf 
an  accidental  foil  while  hunting,  29th  of  Norember,  1314. 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  bis 
age. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the7»nr  EiaJ, 
or  commons,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  m 
the  national  assemblies  subsequently  designated  its  Btatf 
GhidrauT,  or  Statet-General,  They  were  present  at  a  coanrd 
held(A.D.  1908)  on  occasion  of  Philippe  s  d&ipttte  with  the 
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A  eriuade  against  the  Moon  of  Granada  was  a  favoarite 
project  of  Philippe ;  hut  the  concessions  which  he  demanded 
of  the  pope,  as  the  price  of  his  services  in  this  affair,  were 
loo  exorbitant,  and  the  project  failed  (a.d.  1332).  He  also 
sent  assistance  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Sootland,  against 
Edward  ill.,  and  afforded  him  a  refuge  at  his  court :  these 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  in  Guienne,  tended  to 
hasten  the  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. He  renewed  his  project  of  a  crusade,  and  visited  the 
pope,  Benedict  XII.,  at  Avignon  (a-d.  1336),  but  the  project 
never  took  effect ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  exchange 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne;  but  this  plan  also 
failed.  At  length  (a.d.  1337)  war  between  Edwara  HL  and 
Philippe  broke  out  The  former  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Flemish  burgh- 
ers, at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  James  Arteveld  of 
Ghent  His  fleet  took  and  destroyed  Cadsand  (ad.  1337X 
and  he  made  two  fruitless  campaigns  on  the  side  of  Flanders 
(A.D.  1338,  1339).  In  1340,  the  French,  first  under  Jean, 
son  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  and  then  under  the  king  in  per- 
son, attacked  Hainault  the  count  of  which  was  in  alliance 
with  Edward;  but  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys 
(June  24th),  induced  Philippe  to  retire;  and  after  some 
other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  montlw  was  concluded. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the  incidents 
of  the  struggle  which  was  carried  on,  both  in  Bretagne, 
where  Edwara  and  Philippe  engaged  as  auxiliaries  [Brb- 
TAQNx],  and  in  other  parts.  In  the  course  of  it  Philippe 
sought  to  obtain  money  by  depreciating  the  coinage  (ad. 
1342),  and  by  establishing  the  gabelle,  or  government  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  (a.d.  1343).  He  violently  and  arbitrarily  put 
to  death  some  Breton  and  Norman  gentlemen  (a.d.  1343), 
and  tampered  repeatedly  with  the  currency.  Some  regula- 
tions were  issued  (a.d.  1344)  in  order  to  revive  commerce 
and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  his  reign  that  were  really  useful  (a.d.  1344). 
Ho  arrested  the  Lombard  and  other  Italian  merchants  in 
his  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  goods  (a.d.  1347). 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  unfortunate  as  his 
measures  were  unjust  He  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Cr6cy 
(a.d.  1346)  [Crbcy];  lost  Calais,  the  key  of  his  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  England  (a.d.  1347)  [Calais];  and  was  un- 
successful on  the  side  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  (ajx  1345, 
1347).  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  third  part 
of  his  Bubiects  (a.d.  1348),  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ad- 
versity. The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Vicnnois,  ceded 
to  him  by  the  dauphin  or  lord  of  that  country  [Dauphins], 
was  a  poor  counterbalance  to  these  calamities. 

The  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of 
an  unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  promised  to  Jean, 
Philippe's  eldest  son.    During  Jean's  absence,  the  king 
married   her  himself.      He  died  at  Noeent-le-Roi,  near 
Cbartrei^  Aug.  22,  1350,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 
PH  lUPPE  (Dukes  of  Burgundy).    [BouKaoGNB.] 
PHILIPPI.    [Brutus;  Macedonia.] 
PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  is  one  of  the 
epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.    [Paul,  St.] 

Like  the  other  earljr  churches  pUinted  out  of  Palestine, 
the  church  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia  consisted  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  the  hitter  forming  the  larger  portion.  These  Phi* 
lippians  must  however  have  had  cultivated  minds,  and  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  since  the  epistle  contains  allusions  the  force  of 
which  no  other  persons  could  fully  understand.  They  were 
iirst  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  about  twelve 
years  before  the  date  of  this  epistle,  which  was  written 
apparently  but  a  short  time  before  his  release  from  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  a.d.  63. 

The  occasion  of  its  composure  seems  to  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :— the  Philippians,  having  heard  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
-prisoner  at  Rome,  sent  contributions  for  his  relief  by  the 
hand  of  Epaphroditus,  whom  Theodoret  and  others  repre- 
sent as  their  bishop.  St  Paul,  being  much  rejoiced  by 
tliis  proof  of  their  afiection  towarda  him,  and  by  learning 
how  great  was  their  proficiency  in  all  Christian  excellence^ 
sends  back  Epapliroditus  with  this  epistle. 

In  addition  to  the  utterance  of  his  joy  on  these  accounts, 
be  gives  them  admirable  instructions  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
tifying them  amidst  their  exposure  to  the  scourge  of  perse- , 
cutioa  and  the  contagion  of  false  teaching;  and  of  exciting 


them  to  caltintte  a  oneness  of  thought  and  feeling.  anH 
ever  to  aim  at  higher  measures  of  knowledge  and  ube- 
dience.  These  instructions  he  enforces  by  holding  up  xhs 
most  ennobling  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  affordin; 
its  disciples  a  scope  for  leading  a  life  at  once  contemplativr 
and  active,  and  so  giving  them  the  power  of  enjoying  aod 
diffusing  substantial  happiness. 

in  ibi%  epistle  St  Paul  discovers  much  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, the  traits  of  which  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  nuni 
of  an  attentive  reader  an  idea  of  true  dignity.  He  delicatelr 
proposes  his  own  conduct  for  the  imitation  of  the  Philippiant. 
and,  with  no  mixture  of  affected  humQity,  he  disclaims  aii 
personal  merit  for  whatever  wisdom  or  goodness  they  hsi! 
seen  in  him  or  heard  of  him.  His  language  is  for  the  tn<»t 
part  constructed  with  great  skilfulness ;  his  thoughts  are 
arranged  in  an  order  exactly  suited  to  his  design ;  and  ha 
manner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  authoritative. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
doubted.  But  because  St.  Polycarp  speaks  of  St  Paul  »% 
having  written  to  the  Philippians  epistles,  some  critio^  hu^t 
thought  that  this  is  not  the  only  epistle  which  they  receive! 
from  St  Paul,  or  that  it  was  originally  two.  In  reply  ic 
this  it  may  be  observed  that  instances  from  writers  b(»tL 
Greek  and  Latin  could  easily  be  produced  to  show  that  tb 
plural  form  of  this  word  must  sometimes  be  understood  la 
the  sense  of  one  ejpisUe  only;  and  that  there  is  no  oih«* 
reason  to  suppose  that  St  Polycarp  referred  to  any  writui: 
but  this  epistle  of  St  Paul  as  we  now  find  it 

(Theodoret  and  Bishop  Fell  On  St.  FlauTs  Epistles :  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliotheca  Greeca;  Schott  Isagoge.) 

PHILIPPICS.    [Demosthenes.] 

PHILITPIDES  of  Athens,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  the 
new  comedv,  flourished  about  B.C.  335.  He  wrote  forty-fi%c 
plays,  of  which  the  titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned  by  anii^nt 
authors.  He  died  of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  lud 
obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not  expect  (Suidas,  Lexir^m^ 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  GrtsccL)  Some  fragments  of  PhUippidti 
have  been  collected  by  Hcrtelius  and  Grotius. 

PHILIPPINES,  THE,  constitute  the  most  northers 
group  of  the  islands  that  compose  the  extensive  archipcla^^ 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  xs\', 
they  lie  between  b""  and  20**  N.  lat.  and  between  liO*  ai/i 
127''  E.  long.  The  Strait  of  Balingtang,  or  Great  Passa^r. 
separates  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Bashee  Islaud«»  mhicL 
lie  farther  north.  On  the  east  extends  the  Pacific,  and  c 
the  south  the  Celebes  Sea.  Two  rows  of  small  ruci; 
islands,  which  run  from  the  southern  coast  of  Bfngia- 
danao,  the  most  southern  of  the  larger  Philippine  IhUtdv 
southward  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gilolo  and  Celebs, 
unite  the  Philippines  with  the  Moluccas,  and  separate  tb« 
Pacific  fVora  tue  (Glebes  Sea.  Another  row  of  rurkv 
islands  runs  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Magi  a- 
danao  west-south* west  to  Capes  Unsang  and  Labian  -r. 
Borneo.  They  are  called  the  Sulo  Islands,  and  betv^.t'r 
their  eastern  extremity  and  Magindanao  is  the  Strait  -5 
Basilan,  which  is  frequently  navigated  by  vessels  sailing  :. 
China.  Farther  north,  the  Philippines  are  connected  \^  th 
Borneo  by  another  chain  of  islands,  which  extends  iu  a 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west  direction  betvetM 
the  island  of  Mindoro,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  C^po 
of  Inaruntaug  and  Sampanmangio  in  Borneo.  This  cbuc. 
which  is  called  the  Palawan  Islands,  or  the  Archipelai^  U 
Felicia,  separates  the  Mindoro  Sea  from  the  Chinese^Sii. 
which  are  connected  by  Mindoro  Strait  The  Mindoro  Sea 
and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  the  western  shores  of  tliis  group. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  ten  larger  and  a  great  nmn- 
ber  of  smaller  islands.  The  larger  islands  have  alto^eibe: 
an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square  miles,  according  u 
the  estimate  of  Berghaus,  in  which  the  sur&ce  of  Ma$in> 
danao,  whose  coasts  are  very  imperfectly  known,  i%  cst> 
mated  at  36,140  square  miles.  The  smaller  islands  com- 
prehend, acconlins  to  the  same  authority,  6230  square 
miles;  and  the  whole  group  more  than  127,000  squar« 
mile^  which  is  about  15,000  square  miles  more  than  tb< 
surface  of  the  British  Islands.  Nine  of  the  larger  islands 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  also 
some  settlements  on  the  northern  and  south-western  coast 
of  Magindanao,  the  remainder  of  this  island  being  in  |ios- 
session  of  the  sultan  of  Msjpndanao  and  some  native  tritx^ 
We  shall  notice  the  larger  islands  separately. 

1.  Luzon,  which  is  by  hx  the  largest  of  these  islands^  has 
according  to  Berghaus,  an  area  of  57,405  souare  milee;  \vhjca 
approaches  very  nearly  the  area  of  England  and  WaJcs 
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eleration.  Along  the  northern  shores  the  low  Plain  of 
P«mpanga  extend*  for  nearly  20  miles,  and  is  here  divided 
into  a  great  numher  of  islands  hy  the  numerous  branches 
into  which  the  Rio  de  Pampanga  divides  as  it  approaches 
the  hay.  A  hilly  country  begins  west  of  the  bay  and  a  mile 
or  two  from  ^e  shores,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  La- 
guna  de  Bahia.  Tbi^  lake  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  10  miles  wide,  but  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  and  an  island  situated 
opposite  its  termination.  The  western  part  of  it  is  in  general 
only  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  but  the  eastern  part  is  much 
deeper,  and  in  the  centre  it  is  from  17  to  20  reet  deep.  It 
is  surrounded  by  low  land,  which  at  a  short  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  about  36  or  40  feet 
above  the  sea-level  of  the  bay.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
carried  off  by  five  very  narrow  channels,  which  soon  unite, 
and,  being  joined  by  a  small  river,  constitute  a  wide  and 
tolerably  deep  stream,  called  the  Rio  Pasig,  which  flows 
westward  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila,  and  has  its  outlet  between 
the  two  towns  of  which  the  capital  consists.  The  slightlv 
hilly  country  that  surrpunds  the  lake  and  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Pasig  is  very  fertile  and  populous. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake  the  country 
rises  gradually  to  the  south  for  10  or  12  miles,  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  tract  of  land  the  surfkce  of  which  is  extremely 
uneven,  and  has  a  number  of  isolated  mountain-summits 
scattered  over  it,  many  of  which  rise.to  a  considerable  height. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Taal, 
a  lake  of  a  circular  form,  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  miles  in  width  where  it  is  broadest 
This  lake  contains  the  island  of  Taal,  and  the  volcano  of  the 
same  name,  which  made  a  great  eruption  in  1754  :  in  1825 
smoke  issued  from  it.  At  a  considerable  distance  east  of 
the  lake  is  another  volcano,  called  the  Banajan  de  Tayabas. 
The  country  which  extends  southward  from  these  volcanoes 
appears  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  is  pretty  well  settled  :  it 
terminates  on  the  south  at  the  Estrecho  de  Mindoro,  or  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Large  Strait  of  Mindoro.  which  lies  farther  west  and  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Mindoro  ftom  the  islands  of  Calamianes. 
The  Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  is  nearly  50  miles  long  and 
about  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  is  navigated  by 
vessels,  which  when  coming  from  the  Pacific  sail  round 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Luzon  through  the  Embo- 
cadero  de  S.  Bernardino.  On  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro  are  two  good  harbours,  called 
respectively  Ensenada  de  Batangas  and  Ensenada  de  Ba- 
layan. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines,  or  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  is  not  connecterl  with  the  north- 
western part  by  a  range  of  mountains.  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  both  parts,  the 
mountains  entirely  disappear,  and  where  the  two  bays  called 
Seno  de  Lamonand  Senode  Ragay  approach  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  are  only  about  1 5  miles  apart,  the  intervening 
country  is  low,  and  constitutes  a  valley  several  miles  wide, 
which  runs  across  the  island  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  natural  water-communication  exists 
between  the  two  bays,  like  that  in  the  Plain  of  Pampanga. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  high  mountains,  which  come  close  to  the  southern  shores, 
and  only  in  a  few  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground.  But  the  northern  declivity  of  this  range  is  not 
so  steep,  and  terminates  about  6  or  8  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  intervening  tract  is  at  some  places  covered  with  rocky 
hills,  and  in  others  it  extends  in  low  plains.  On  this  tract, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mountain-range,  there  are 
ten  volcanoes,  the  names  of  which,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, are  Bonotan,  Bacacay,  Lobo,  Colasi,  Ysarog,  Yriga. 
But^i,  Masaraga,  Albay,  or  Mahon,  and  Bulusan.  The 
Volcano  de  Ysarog,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Bahia  de  S.  Migruel  and  the  Seno  de  La- 
gonoy  is  distinguished  by  its  size  and  elevation ;  that  of 
Albay  or  Mahon  is  noted  for  the  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
No  eruptions  of  the  other  volcanoes  are  recorded.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  settlements  on  this 
Volcanic  tract,  especially  in  the  country  surrounding  the 
Bahia  de  S.  Miguel.  This  bay  is  about  25  mUes  long  from 
north  lo  south,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  On  the 
south  it  is  enclosed  by  a  low  and  fertile  tract,  but  near  iU 
entrance  the  country  rises  into  high  hills.  Being  enclosed 
by  high  ground,  and  having  excellent  anchomge,  it  forms  a 
very  good  and  safe  harbour.    A  shoal  in  the  middle  of  the 


entrance  has  only  Ibnr  feet  water  on  it,  but  the  channels  .^ 
each  side  of  the  shoal  are  deep  and  free  from  rocks.  TW 
strait  which  divides  the  most  south-eastern  extremity  ' 
Luzon  horn  the  island  of  Samar,  is  called  the  Em1>ocadir 
de  8.  Bernardino,  and  is  dreaded  by  navigators  on  accoai 
of  its  currents  and  eddies. 

8.  Mindoro,  which  is  senarated  from  the  island  of  Lor : 
by  the  Little  Strait  of  Minaoro,  and  from  the  islands  of  t  :• 
lamianes  by  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  is  100  miles  !•  r: 
and  rather  more  than  40  miles  wide  on  an  average.  It 
area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  41 15  miles.  The  mountaj^» 
which  occupy  the  interior  rise  to  a  verv  great  eievati  r 
but  they  descend  in  gentle  slopes,  and  the  sea-shore  .• 
skirted  by  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  forests  of  >  ^1 
trees.  There  is  only  a  small  number  of  Malay  fam  -^ 
settled  on  some  points  of  the  coast  In  1818  their  nuu.l  - 
did  not  exceed  951,  and  the  whole  population  amount^: 
only  to  4680  individuals.  It  is  the  least  important  t&li: 
of  the  whole  group,  though  it  has  several  good  barton 
on  the  Great  Strait  of  Mindoro,  among  which  tbeEnsen-:: 
of  Mangu'urin,  towards  the  north,  and  the  Ensenada  of  h- 
lavan,  towards  the  north,  are  the  most  extensive ;  but  ti< 
approach  is  dangerous,  owinjz  to  reefs. 

3.  Panay  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  thebi« 
of  which  is  more  than  1 00  miles  long,  and  the  other  siic 
more  than  80  miles.     The  area,  according  to  Berghaus, 
4579  SGuare  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  Devonih:T 
Along  the  western  coast  the  countrv  is  of  moderate  elevtu.. 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  villages  are  numerous ;  n:  * 
the  churches,  though  small,  are  well  built.    At  some  d- 
tance  from  the  shore,  a  mount ain-ridge  runs  from  Pci.u 
Potol,  on  the  north,  to  Punta  Nasog,  or  Naso,  on  the  scgi^ 
and  appears  to  be  very  steep.    We  have  no  aceount  of  ti 
natural  features  of  the  countries  contiguous  lo  the  norlLcr 
and  south-eastern  coast.    According  to  the  census  of  h> 
the  population  of  this  island  was  292,750 ;  and  according 
an  estimate  in  1837,  it  had  increased  to  406,030  individLi 
This  shows  that  Panay  is  the  most  important  island  of  'i 
whole  group  next  to  Luzon,  and  is  even  more  densely  peop .. . 
than  that  island. 

4.  Negros  is  about  140  miles  long,  with  an  avera^-r 
width  of  about  25  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  Berghi.^ 
is  3827  square  miles,  or  1000  miles  more  than  the  cou/t 
of  Lincoln.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  surface  ai 
soil.  It  seems  to  be  very  mountainous,  and  contains  a  c.i* 
paratively  small  number  of  agricultural  settlements.  TVt 
population  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  in  18 IS  a: 
sisted  of  35,445;  and  in  1837,  of  35,622  individuals. 

5.  Zehut  or  Cebu^  extends  in  length  from  south  to  acrr. 
rather  more  than  100  miles,  but  it  is  hardly  more  thac  > 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  The  area,  according  to  Bergha^x 
is  2193  square  miles,  or  about  150  square  miles  more  \^*\ 
that  of  Norfolk.    We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  natLr. 
features  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  we  may  prcsc:.. 
that  it  does  not  contain  much  waste  land  and  high  mo*^ 
tains,  as  the  population  is  very  considerable.     In  I&:^  » 
amounted  on  the  island  to  68,772  inhabitants;  andin.:.- 
whole  province,  which  included  the  island  of  Bobot  and  ('•.* 
smaller  islands,  it  amounted  to  168,426  individuals.    A 
cording  to  the  returns  of  1837,  the  population  of  the  «h  - 
province  had  increased  to  250,81 7  individuals. 

6.  Boholt  situated  between  Zebu  on  the  west  and  L;  > 
on  the  east,  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Philippines  eic!:' 
Masbate.    It  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east  abuat «. 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles.    Berghaus  U- 
termines  the  area  to  be  1354  square  miles.     We  have 
account  of  its  natural  capabilities,  but  they  must  be  ^rt<. 
as  it  contained  in  1818  a  population  of  80,344  individu.\ 
or  nearly  60  persons  to  a  sauare  mile.    According  to  tl: 
account  of  1837,  in  which  the  island  is  included  in  tbt^  ^ 
vemment  of  the  province  of  Zebu,  we  must  suppose  tlui  ' 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  census  was  taken. 

7.  Leyte,  or  LeitCt  extends  from  south  to  north  aS  . 
120  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  35  mQes.    Acron!i  . 
to  Berghaus,  the  area  is  4257  sauare  miles.    Wo  are  . 
better  ac(|uainted  with  this  island  than  with  those  to  '. 
west  of  it.    The  population  of  the  nrovince  of  Leytc,  ■ 
which  two  smaller  islands  of  inconsiderable  extent  beu.* 
amounted,  in  1818,  to  40,623 ;  but  in  1837,  to  9^.1 65. 

8.  Samar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called  by  the  natives^  }'  - 
dor,  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippines  which  are  subject 
Spain,  next  to  Luzon.    It  has  the  form  of  a  triangW  vi 
apex  is  turned  to  the  south :   the  base  measures  aboui  * 
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oAea    char 
subjer: 
J  in  prvi^-.. 
SeA  tB  eat  pork,  of  v  u  . 


Aft  t=  tbe  pofatjcal  r 
c»^'T  fitifeed  tint  tiiei  :: 
r-^KCSi.  aad  ticated  b*  :^ 
w  Sw2»£^r=;e  i^it  si: — cs.    >7Kijir2i  as  su.sL.     lUf  22^.  vi.jr^  axe  b«Ui  in  d. 
Sat  it.    Tteb(i&iDbfve.«soQaJ  lae&aaiiQf  u»  Llsju    piacs  ajior  t^  asok  it  nisiaK  Uk^  rvates^ 
Aichipdafo,  ift  of  vBeoaaoQ  size  aad  s&zccistii :  tbe  cat-  '  ^i^oce.  mjti  xre  psnaabuL  15  12x91.    It  msst  be  a  nutW: 
mwm\  wkieh  aie  in  the  Lajr^CA  ^  BtT«  aai  taiber  of  a  ,  scTcoe  ihix  1^^  su:iL  Rxrscassas»ccs    the   Sf-an-ji:  .^ 
large  luwl»  iwTer  attack  a  bttftila    C&it>  in^re  been  intn»- .  «^:ae=.:=2r'>£r  sv^frrsno^  jr  .§:«  r:  £jd  not  exceed  a>  . 
daeed  bj  the Snuuaids^  and aie  abuadaiit  a  smoe  puts  c(   ant  bx  ±rrr»e  ^l:  '25  tbe  Mxjit^:  ^^=:  ti^  b  cxp^^iL^*:  • 
the  fiUins.  whim  are  disutute  cX  vcK*d$«  like  the  iirairies  cf   ibe  is^  s£  i^  g:vii  i^'^icmt  vrjck  the  do^gr  exc.^  v 
North  AiMriea.    Horses  have  also  been  i3iz\.xii:^  br  the    oT^er  ^hfm^  zziL  \j  w  u:jl  i^if^  xsv  knc  qcaet,  so  thai  :  * 
SiMLniards;  the  breed  is  saaali.  bat  Terr  haidr;  ther  are    ae-nes-  r»r  xri-sa  rrii^zrsDSLi  euccc  vhim  excited  by 
only  ttwd  for  nding.    Sheep  are  l^v,  bat  gcets  ate  SKce  .  cx^i;t.  v^  >:£  tsas  ^reer  t*^  c^  sevatl  tiacs.     Tl  .^ 
nuineroua*  PigsaiepleQUfuLe3LcepCooMa^j>iiL::av\vbe£e    s;:rr^  a  j;l':,^.*ci:il  ;^  ii«i  :ittrr^  wztLAi  >fti  vs  to  su:;  ^   1 
the    inhabitants  are  MohamnDwdans>    Doiaesuc  l>wl  are    Ui&x  :be  Te^-'TL*?  zr^^  :e  3  x  iiv  rioL  ^c  this  sv^p^..     f 
reared  in  immense  numberik  espeoaUT  ducks  00  :be  backs    2$  c:£.riijL-f «£  ^  tnn^-ljf rs.     lt&««a  £:cai  tiiesi  ;  • 
of  the  Lsguna  de  Bar«    Except  the  carxcxsSk  vLx'h  a:?^    .:cef*i.  cLicb^i.  zjdi  i-:.TTi';iT,:>  pr^vj^sd  v:sh  f.od.    T 
numerous  in  the  Laguna  de  Shr.  there  anf  r»  nIu^rx-^s    sns  n.-c  i:  'j«  nJ^r^ir  n  rise  w^tja-ray  zf  ^osi  ccur - 
animals.    The  voods  svarm  with  deer  aztd  eCi  k.*>cs^  T^e    «if  ET:r:oe^     Be&'iiss  tbf  Spiz-ar^^  ihsre  ae  a  fiev  {m^  - 
PhiU|>piQes  are  rather  distinguished  by  ibe  uiitabea-  thr::    w'rf  r.*l:w\  ▼::>:..  -jz.  :>:f^  iT7r«:Ti*<i  tj  f  :7I  sods:  thert . 
by  the  variety  of  wild  fowl,     l^lte  sea  aK>und$  w:;b  £s^  xni    &j5o  s:sk  Ci-iisse.  w^r^  :n  1>  ?>.  were  s.;C  p't^  than  *:. 
the  inhabitants^  like  all  the  tnbes  of  the  JdaUTs^  j«virx  £>.h    of  w>  -m  ri3.r»fr  IH  *  »«*  C"irisca.2S. 
to  meat.    The  number  of  fiuml««  nhx-h  f:»::a  tiwsr  *tb-        Pii-A-i/  JTtr  *:••.«  loiS  p-uaJiS .it. — The  P^.Lpp  ne^i. 
aistenee  by  lUhing  is  w^  (!:tvat,    Amosiir  tLe  £iii  f:«iiii  ^    ^  as  Ui;n  are  *--.:;?«  ir  S-nLi.  ire  dmded  it  ^ .  tw,-. 
the  Lspina  de  Bay  i$  asaw-fish  of  lan^t  so^^vb^rh  a:^A;:i>    r.r«e  vc.-TjL-^e^  ^i  wLi.*^  srr*a'2e«s  se  9::.iX:«*i 


Ihe  cayman.   Besides  pearls  and  frveai  q'.ka£:.;.:es  o^  mMbe^i^    2d>;:»i  ciT  Liy-^r.^  rri  iwicie  'Ji 
of-oearl  sheilas  c»wnes  are  terr  r>nufu^  a\> 


-pearl  sheilas  c»wnes  are  terr  p>nuf-»  a\>«i  scsic  ^f  *bc  ibe  a^irJ^eirr  uni.  sasSit:.—  r:»LaC  */  lLk£-^3 

siMller  islands  and  rocks.    AVili  bees  aze  ix-n  r-^SDercius  Uu.is.   .3:    .>.x  azD 

inlhew^Midak  end  wax  and  booey  are  u=Tvr.*-i  cc-.-w-is  ^f  ^.i'.^.i^^  1.  i-^jIiaJ*;  ii.£  =r  If?', 

intaraal commerce.  The  ts^andsrare>  si^ier  fr.^ai  ir,xi^v  sjit:*  f.widi'i  :cl  Utf  x*-n.>«r  :'  iizi 

and  are  |ieni>d.cal)y  \ perhaps  coce  in  Ica  or  li'^c^c  y«\sj«  rxr>:£  tsjL  %«*  icii  i.*i-i 

devastated  by  loensu.  TJLr^jw-vlijrs : — 

GoSd.  inMiJand  «>irer  ate  sa-i  K^  exat   i£  Lir.>a  ar  i  j.  i>  ixi,\^-:a    •  r>^  r-  c.nr^  -n.  :.W  /fccai  V 

MagmtUnao^but  at  present  £c:>e of  Uie^=MriLl5x:vv<.'c^t>£.  "           \' u^r^  CzdZ.^:^ 

It  is  safti  that  gvli  is  to«fcar  t  ai.i=»itz;  cc  1^  SD-v^r^i-j*  yioaaa »  ?^i^««l             "*"      :s'-« 

akc^  the  BMlhem  sh^tes  of  ULcr-iiruKV     Sal:  ss  su.ie  u..  !.  Tr'Tti." 

arreial  placcsw  asi  b.Rmsvxke  »  <viuec;eii  ca  s.fiz»e  wi  Ui<  i.  B^-t.-uji 

Imkj04AJS9U. — U  nea the Ssar:ard» tc»:k  >.*««e5S9:£  jf  iS?  4.  Pij: ^^ ^^^                 .             .1*5,1*5 

Pha;ppj»^  their  fcua-1  the  kli^is  «ev- -^i  iy  rr.-  i»;*-  .^  Yi.x^-»  £r.  N:cti        .             .       :  JL-Vis          If 

foieal  races  vvf  zze=.    1- -.he  TiJ.j=*xzi  i-„x  tars  sev^n:  f .  V ;o.t?  £»ii.  >xr            .             .       :4\%?S         Jj 

tJ^besof  Malay^haJse-le'i.iPi- sscke^f-ere^  iuJ<ci»  :^  ',  Ci.ri'T-i         •             •             «         tfl^iJ 

the  same  lais^-ir^e.  az>*  aeve  sLr^ws  i.-  a  rrwsi  r^aL^KT  .^f  j,  Iizi..j^,^       ,             ,             *         IJvs^; 

peCiT  SGfre?e^3&.    Thesa:uiiL-i>  e«e  x-^wtu^I. '?^  i.  :•  »:i  *.  Seiaj            •             .             .         2J  J,-J 

»<*.  whjch  5^1.'3irs>  t^  *.*>*  rare  if  A-scrxl  :«:r'rr.-e^  i.'-i  '•-aj  :  I    >"  ^.jt  1  H :  >a                .             I         :  JwiH< 

•*i^  Vy  tbeS:t*r-akri*.Ne!rri»  a-AeOtk*: -^  t^j  W.j-ti.1^  :  .  Ti-^lios          •             ,             .         <C^.t^a 


■ 


Utf  >;eec  CMT-.-'T   ^^^  -"^  *       :^  A  :.m  .  .  .         »i€*5  i:i, 

=  --"«e  att»  tri  a=ii^ie  ^-   irStz  resa.wi^.r'i :   j.  uu       :iw  ljt:.:.t  5*  Sir  ,  ,         S^i^J  U. 


«.  ^ 


'^  Wit  tMsa^    1:  s  ii:in^er  siaed  jw  Firwsc        T^^  £  f..^«n^f  ^!tvi-«:  ue  3U«LUift  cf  ISIS  In  : 


iy  ^  uu  N«^  ^^  )wa£  ti.cva-^1  -^  Ciizssxh    m^  ':^^  ,  ^^^  <xT-a^<'i  :-i  u*  r»»:  aaease  of  eal.;^. 
I  .f  '^'*^^';^;^:>^^^  Utf  lti-i-"v  r-wj     .T   •^:'i«':  ..-:.x  .£  ::»*  .zaettMi  ^coui  for  the  yr 

^**  1.  - ..    ^  u;  Utt  cw^^^U--^^  w^iSih  w«i  €Haad  %«  ^pomk  thi;  t  ,r:  .. 


c 


<>t  quite  subject  to  tbe  bpaniarda  vers  oomprsliendeil, 
liili:  m  18IS  thef  were  omitlod;  and  their  nunibeT  wai 
^llUlaIed  It  the  lut-meationed  period  kt  tba  following 

IndMdiult. 

J3ri4  rimilios  nevly  coiiTerted  end  Elill  ander  tbe 

nway  of  the  monks,  composed  of  2,820 

rss  Aimiliet  of  friendly  Ygorrotes  in  the  province 

of  Pungwinan.  containing  ....  3,940 
'JIf'O  familie*  of  Tinguiftnoa  in  tha  provinces  of 

Ylocos      a 1D,800 

1 1 'id  fainilied  of  unconverted  Ygorrotes  in  Ibe 

siiitic  provinces S,900 

IjJ!  families  of  no^v-conyerted  Negritos  in  the 

fame  provinces 7,GI£ 

31,075 
ir  tlieso  are  added,  the  population  of  the  island  of  LuEon 
oiisislcd,  in  I8IS,  of  I,438,fi06  individuals. 

3,  Pupulation  qfihe  Iilat  BUayat.    , 

NiBH  of  PnniiHsi.  1B18.  1837. 

1  ^.  Mindoro,  comprehendinj;  the  is- 

.indsof  Mindoro    .         .     46 TO  souls 

Marinduqae        .     9777 

Islu  de  Luban   ,     4349 

16,796         29,632 

13.  Antique,  or  the  western  coast  of 
he  isUtnd  of  Panaj  .  .  .       S0,S97         35,100 

■1».  Itoilo,  or  soulh-eastem  part  of 
liij  inland  of  Panay  .  .         .     176,901       230.410 

21.  Capiz.ornorthernpartof  Panay, 
n'liiilini;  Ihe  ialands — 

Kumblon  and  Sibuyan       3840 
iij[iH)!i.Tabla».Simara, 
iuirlMaestrodeCumpo     2824    65,262       130,520 

22.  Lc) tc, comprebenuing  the  island 
if  lliu  sumo  name,  and  the  islands  of 

I'anamao      .      .         .       I0G5 

I'^mnon     .         .  .       37C6    40,623         92,165 

'23.  Zobu,  comprehending  Zebu,  and 
ihr  islands— 
liantayan  .         .      5,235 

8i'iiiijur  .         .      5,748 

liJiu!        .         .  .    80.344 

llavis        .  .         .      4,081 

r,inglao  .         .      3,346    160,099       350,S17 

Tliulslu&Camotai  are  comprehended 
in  a  parish  of  Zebu. 

'^4.  Samar  or  Ybabao,  consialiiiR  of 
ilic  island  of  that  name  and  the  island 
"I  Ca]ml,  with  3013  inhabitanis         .         57,922         99,635 

'ib.  Calamianes,  comprehending  a 
;:Ti>up  or  islands  called  Islas  ileCalami- 
■irh's,  wliich  properly  do  not  belong  to 
ilw  Pliilippines,  but  to  the  Archipela- 
f"  <li!  Felicia  or  Palawan,  and  the 
li'iilliern  portion  of  Palawan,  called 
'i'  ii"i;;iia.  The  Islai  de  Calamiaues 
'  iiMiiin  .  .  2,060  inhabitants  and 
l'.>i;ii;ii,l  '    .       11,097 

■    .         .         .         13,157         16.0;2 

■'-f:  Mas  Batanas,  which  are  situated 

"^■lUi  or  Ibe  Strait  of  Balinglan!?,  or  the 

''.lat  Pa^s^e,    by   which    they   are 

..Lij.WfromLuion         .         .         .         10.576  8,000 

''•■  Nixros,  embracing  the  island  of 

\-    =*  ■>'.  1A\  ■)'.  BOO 


'•  Pfulalion  n/tke  Spanish  porii 


619,378       937,933 
n  qf  Magindtaiao. 


15,957 


-'■I-  Mirami«,einbracin[;the northern 
'na.jr  ea.sl  of  tbe  Bay  of  Sindangan    .         26,226 

Til  lliesc  two  provinces  is  to  be  added 
'li>'  IVf  idio,  or  military  etlablishment 
'I  Zamlioanga         .         .         .  .  8,640 

50,823 


gave  ttia  whole  amount  of  the  population  2,214,142. 

Tbe  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1 793  and  1 837  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
families  paying  capitation  tax,  which  in 
1792  amounted  to  280,093  1815  amounted  to  385,5(8 

1805  „  347,641  1817  „  412,679 

1812  „  382,568  1818  „  436,047 

and  in  1837  they  amonntea  to  654,670. 
Tovmi. — It  may  be  presumed  that  in  so  populous  ft 
country  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  lownst  but 
as  travellers  do  not  extend  their  excursions  to  any  greet  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  Manila,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
them.  In  the  census  a  considerable  number  of  tovms  ai« 
mentioned  with  a  population  exceeding  5000  souls,  and  in 
34  places  it  is  stated  to  exceed   10,000   individuals.     Six 

t laces  of  tbe  last  description  are  noted  in  the  province  of 
loilo,  in  the  island  of  Panay. 
Manila,  the   capital  and  seat  of  the  eaptain-geneml  <x 

Kvernor  of  the  island,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
hia  de  Manila,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  or  the 
channel  by  which  tbe  La^na  de  Boy  discharges  its  water 
It  consists  of  two  towns  with  extensive  suburbs.  The  city, 
Manila,  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Pasig,  and 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  a  ditch  which  is  connect!^  with 
the  river.  The  streets  are  straij^bt,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  substantial.  There  are 
several  well-built  churches  and  convents.  The  palace  (J 
tbe  cap  tain -general  is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture, 
but  Ihe  custom-house,  or  a'lttana,  is  a  large  and  fine  build- 
ing. The  city  is  only  inhabited  by  Spanish  families,  and  in 
1818  did  not  contain  above  6875  inhabitants,  including  the 
Malay  servants  of  the  Spaniards.  Close  to  it  on  Ibe  soutb 
are  the  suburbs  ofHermila  andMalate,  which  in  1818  con- 
tained 10,550  inhabitants.  A  well-built  bridge  leads,  from 
the  city  over  the  Pasig  to  Bidondo,  a  large  place,  which 
however  only  contains  habitations  built  in  tha  fashion  of 
the  Tagala,  though  it  Is  the  commercial  town.  In  1813 
Bidondo  contained  21,386  inhabitants.  Canlif;uous  to  it 
on  the  beach  is  Tondo,  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  whose  population  in  1918  amounted  to  14,610 
infaabitanls.  At  the  back  of  Bidundo  are  eight  suburbs, 
tbe  population  of  which  in  IBIS  amounted  to  23,462.  The 
population  of  all  these  places  together  amonnted  in  1818  to 
76,883  individuals.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  popula- 
tion  was  rot  less  then  150,000,  which  is  probatjly  an  exag- 
geration ;  but  when  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Tondo  is  considered,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  Manila  at  present  can  hardly  contain  less  than  120,000 
Inhabitants.  The  houses  in  all  those  places  are  built  of 
bamboos,  and  are  elevated  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  ground, 
resting  on  thick  pieces  of  bamboo.  The  number  of  Chinese 
is  considerable,  and  is  said  to  amount  to  30,000,  which  how- 
over  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  In  Ihe  large  square  of 
the  city,  which  is  more  than  100  yards  wide,  stands  the 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  of  bronze,  somewhat  larger 
than  life,  Feriiinand  VII.  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Manila  in 
1824.    It  is  considered  a  good  work,  hut  is  loo  small  for  (ho 

Suare.  Manila  contains  a  royal  college  for  the  instruction 
youth,  a  university  which  was  founded  by  Philip  IV.  in 
1645,  a  nautical  academy,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and 
various  other  religious  and  charitable  establishments. 

Cavito,  which  lies  south  of  Manila,  is  a  well  built  fortress, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  two 
miles  long :  it  protects  tho  Ensenada  de  la  Sstanzucla, 
tbe  only  harbour  in  the  Bahia  de  Manila.  The  arsenal  is 
in  that  fortress,  and  vessels  are  built  there.  The  fortress 
contained  in  1818  only  1926  inhabitants,  but  tho  adjacent 
town  of  S.  Roque  contained  a  population  of  092G. 

Mann/oc/arM.— The  Malays  use  very  few  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  other  countries,  and  they  have  applied 
themselves  to  some  branches  of  mnnufacture  with  success. 
They  make  very  good  earthenware,  which  however  is  not 
exported,  being  much  inferior  to  Ihst  of  China.  But  the 
cotton  stuffs,  which  arc  made  in  some  parts,  are,  or  were 
formerly,  exported  to  Mexico.  Another  branch  of  industry 
in  which  they  excel  is  the  plaiting  of  straw  and  slija  of 
wood.  Hats  made  of  the  latler  maleriol  are  highly  prised 
and  exported.  A  single  hat  of  ibe  Qrst  quality  fetches  in 
Manila  from  17  to  18  Spanish  dollars,  or  4/.  Mats  and 
similar  objects  are  also  exported-  At  Manila  there  is  a 
Vol.  XVm.-N 
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and  Manila.  They  cksdlj  earntd  to 
;:ai^<tare*  and  other  Itooda  obtained  from  the 
V  and  hroagnt  ia  retom  tlie  produee  of  tbe  Hexkan 
k^TCT'iB  iiea.  TbM  eoBaerea  had  bttle  dfect  on  tbe  in- 
craMC  af  popabrtwo  aad  tbe  bBprovnaaot  of  cultivation. 
As  tioi  tUDe  DO  iMvipi  rem^  eiee^  fiooi  China,  weie 
adstUed  into  tbo  porta  of  the  Phibppoica^  and  tbe  islands 
aeeordia^f  advanced  my  tlovlr.  Bat  aioea  tbo  Spoaiah 
cofeoifli  in  Atnenea  bovo  obtained  tbeir  indepcndeneep  tbe 
pr.rt  of  Manila  baa  bean  thrown  open  to  all  eoramercial 
nat»ooa,  and  tbe  incrtaae  of  tbe  exports  has  been  vtfy  rapid, 
as  appear*  from  tbe  following  table,  which  shows  the  qnan- 
titT  of  tbe  principal  articles  exported  in  18 IS,  1829,  and 
Ie38:— 

l«tf.  U».  19M. 

Sogar  14.405     lS0.i74     139,J57       picols. 

Indii^o  3,400       1J,809       13,863       picols. 

Sapan-woodlMSd  11,675  11,594  piool& 
Rice  .  •  •  114,793  197,488  caran. 
Cigara  •     .    .     •  4,595        4,257      anobaa, 

1  picol  =  140  lbs.       1  airobn  =  25  lbs. 

Manfla  carries  on  trade  with  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shan^ 
hae,  in  China ;  Awatska  inKamtcbatka ;  Acapulco  and  other 
ports  of  Mexico ;  with  four  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  North  Aroeriea ;  with  London,  Gibraltar,  three  ports  of 
France,  with  Hamburg,  the  Mauritius,  British  Hindustan, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  Cochin-China,  Borneo,  and  the  Sulo 
Arehipolago.  The  Chinese  junks  from  8bang-hae  do  not 
Tisit  any  port  farther  west  than  Manila.  In  1818  the  num- 
ber  of  foreign  ressels  that  entered  the  port  of  Manila  did 
not  exceed  61 ;  they  weroi  Spanish  9,  Portuguese  4,  French 
8,  English  17,  American  10,  Chinese  junks  13,  and  Borneo 
junks  3.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  yessels 
that  enterod  the  port  and  cleared  out  from  it  in  1828  and 
1829:-- 


Bngis  and  inbabilaBts  of  Snlo,  as  wdl  at  the  Chinrw 
who  bare  a  sical  onmber  of  jaaks  in  these  seoa,  visit  «  -r 
of  tbe  siMller  isiands>  especially  tbe  weU-caltiTmlcd  ^ 
pupylow  idand  of  PansT.  Tbe'eoasting  trade  of  the  i'.  - 
lippines is  veiy  aetif«.  it  is  earned  on  in  small  brig^  &<. 
in  atill  ■■■IV  i  TTiarlr.  called  galorea, goletas,  pontines.  & 
a  great  number  of  these  teasels  are  em|Hoyed  m  i 
onasting  trade  between  Manila  and  tbe  proTinoes  of  Y;  •■ 
and  Ptozasman,  and  the  inlands  of  Psnsy  and  Zebu. 
1918  there  ckaied  out  from  Manila  637  Tesaels  of  xi 
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lavards. 


^ 

189. 

109. 

laas. 

1809, 

Spanish         • 

38 

43 

31 

41 

American      • 

.        — 

20 

29 

33 

English 

•        — 

22 

13 

14 

Danish 

,        — 

— 

5 

^^ 

Dutch          ;  • 

— . 

4 

5 

6 

F^nch 

•        — 

8 

3 

7 

Portuguese   • 

,        — 

— . 

3 

Hamburg 

,        — • 

— 

1 

«. 

Prussian 

,        — . 

1 

4 

1 

Chinese 

•        — ~ 

9 

«. 

9 

Other  vessels,  the 

name 

of  the  nation  to  whom 

they  belong  not  stated  80 

78 

74 

73 

118  186  164  184 

This  list  »  Tery  far  from  being  correct,  as  ia  erident  from 
tbe  circumstance  that  tbe  nationa  to  which  nearly  half  the 
number  of  vessels  belong,  are  not  mentioned.  '  But  as  it 
may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  tbe  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  tbe  town  of  Manila,  we  have  given  it  as  it  appears  in 
Meyen*s '  Travels.' 

^be  same  author  states  that  in  1828  the  value  of  tbe 
goods  exported  amounted  to  1,475,034  Spanish  dollars 
(331,882/.X  and  that  of  bullion  and  specie  to  62.42}6  Spanish 
dollars  (14,059/.);  in  1829  the  goods  to  1,397,623  Spanish 
dollars  (314,465/.),  and  tbo  bullion  and  specie  to  62,275 
dollars  (12.012/.),  and  in  1830  tbe  exported  goods 
amounted  to  1,497,621  (336,964/.),  and  tbe  bullion  and 
specie  to  81,952  dollars  ( 1 8,440/.).  The  valoe  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1828  amounted  to  1,550.933  dollars  (348,960/.X 
and  that  of  bnllion  and  specie  to  401,827  dollars  (90,411/.); 
in  1829  tbe  former  to  1,654,502  dollan  (372,263/.),  and  tbe 
Utter  to  398.447  dollars  (84.650/.).  In  1830  tbe  imported 
goods  were  to  the  value  of  1,562.522  dollars  (351,567/.), 
and  the  bullion  and  specie  to  the  value  of  178,063  doUars 
(40,064/). 

European  vessels  do  not  visit  any  other  baibonn  of  tbe 
Pbilippioes  eaeept  Manila,  bat  u  is  very  pr^baUo  that  tbe 


pt;on. 

BiAtrjry. — Tbe  PhilippIiMS  were  discovered  by  FcrtJir 
Magalhaens  in  1521,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  i-U'i  • 
!  3MAGA1.HAEXS.]      In   1564  a  small  squadron  under  * 
I  ordets  of  Lopez  de  Leraspi  was  sent  from  Mexico   \  »i    . 
an  estabhshmect,  which  be  effected  in  tbe  following  ; 
on  tbe  island  of  Zebu,  the  inhabitants  of  whicli  su^:-».' 
to  tbe  Spaniards  withDut  ^cy  resistance.    In  1671  JL.^  * 
founded  the  town  of  Manila;   and  as  tbe  Malays  u!  '. 
island  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  commur.i'. 
independent  of  one  another,  and  not  accustomed  to  v . 
they  aUo  submitted  to  tbe  foreigners  almost   with  >c'  : 
stmgzle.  Thus  tbe  Spaniards  obtamed  tbo  posaession  of  i: 
important  groop  of  i^nds  almort  without  blood^he*),  > . 
they  have  preserved  it  bv  converting  tbe  inhabitants  to  Ch    - 
tianity,  in  which  they  have  been  perfectly  sneeeaaful,  »  :.v 
Islam  at  tbe  time  of  the  conquest  had  not  extended  far.'  - 
than  to  tbe  Moluccas.    The  Spaniards  remained  in  u!.>  >- 
turbed  posaession  of  tbe  Philippines  to  1762,   when  t.. 
English  took  the  town  of  Manila.     Tbo  inhabitants  .: 
Lujon  however  did  not  submit,  but  continued    tbe  vl 
against  the  English  under  a  Spanish  offieer,  though  n.:. 
no  great  vigour.    In  1 764  tbe  English  restored  Mai^;'i  * 
the  Spani^  government.     Tbe  Phdippioes,  togetbCT  w 
the  Marianas,  are  administered  by  a  finoremor  who  has  *\ 
tensive  powers.    The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces  •* 
the  head  of  which  is  a  governor,  or  alcalde  mayor ;  and  tv 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  pueblos,  whieb  have  also  XL'.: 
petty  governor,  and  officers  subordinate  to  him. 

(Martines  de  Zuii:ga's  HittoHeal  View  qf  ike  PhiUfi  "^ 
Islands;  Kotzebue*s  Voyage  qf  Dticovent  tnio  the  5* -" 
SfOt  ^,  ;  Meyen's  Reise  um  die  Erde;  Yldefboso  de  Ar.- 
gon,  Estado  de  la  I^}Uaci'm  de  Filipina$  corrt9pond^*it' :, 
anno  de  1^18;  Forest*s  Voyage  to  New  Guimea;  Mc  -  • 
Not  ires  rf  the  Indian  ArcMpe/a^;  Bergbaus's^faw-.tr  r  ■ 
den  Fhfiffpinrn  und  Sulu  Insein,  and  hisM<^;  C^dendjr 
de  ias  hias  Ft/irinaSy  for  1839,  Manila.) 

PHILIPPINES,   NEW,   more   frequenUy  called   : 
C^rohnes,  are  a  number  of  islands  situated  in  the  P^rf- 
between  13:;°  and  164**  S.  long.,  and  between   5*  ari^i  < 
N.  lat.    In  this  wide  tract  of  ocean  there  are  several  groi.;- 
of  small  islands  enclosed  by  ree6,  and  others  are  i^^Uu 
These  islands   are  very  imperfectly  known,  tboogh    f 
Spaniards,  who  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  fiT>ni  !*: 
natives  who  visited  their  settlement  on  the  island  of  Guab:  * 
(Ladrones),  claim  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  New  Philifptc«^ 
They  have  however  never  made  a  settlement  on  anv  •  i 
these  islands,  though  a  Spaniard  has  occasioiially  paid  (btr 
a  visit,  or  a  monk  has  gone  for  tbe  purpose  of  converi-r 
tbe  natives.    Twelve  years  ago  these  islands  were  par.< 
surveyed  by  the  Russian  navigator  Lutke. 

The  islands,  which  lie  either  within  tbe  basins  formed  r^ 
the  coral  reefs,  or  contiguous  to  tbe  reeft  thems«lve«    : 
their  interior  side,  are  all  small,  and  prodnee  hardly  u  • 
thing  except  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit    All  the  itoUt-.. 
islands  are  high,  and  some  rise  to  a  great  devmtion.    Ii-i 
island  of  Feys  rises  on  tbe  shore  to  more  than  lUxfO  fn. 
but  gradually  slopes  towards  the  centre,  resembltng  m  tta: 
respect  most  of  the  lower  blands.  which  eoiMist  of  a  tj- 
row  strip  of  land  of  a  circular  fi>rm,  enclosing   a  la?*^ ' 
Tbe  elevated  islands   have  a  great  variety  of   trees  a 
plants  which  afford  food.  The  cultivated  fields  contain  pl.v 
tains  and  arums ;  from  tbe  root  of  the  latter  tbe  inhabit  a: 
make  flour.    They  also  culuvate  the  sugar-cane,  and  b  /  • 
several  fruit-trees  besides  tbe  cocoa  aud  breed-fruit,  e<T^ 
cially  some  kinds  of  fig-trees,  among  which  is  the^fciM  i»- 
dica,  or  banyan-tree.    The  areca-palm  also  grows  on  tb«>: 
islands.  The  mountains  and  bills  are  generally  covered  «   i 
high  fores t- trees,  among  whid)  the  cabbage-tree  ia  oomnc. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  go  neai  t 
naked:  they  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  fi&benw- 
They  make  eicellent  mats,  and  canoes  of  a  large  site,  v  1 
winch  they  undertake  voyages  of  several  hundred  mU-% 
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in  Nos.  400  (for  Oth  June, 
5S3  ifor  S^tkOctoberXbj  Addiion ;  and  likewise 
;  No.  30  ifor  Uth  April,  1713).  But  now 
to  |ia«-oCmsiiif>vIar  tnck  upon  the  guileless 
of  SleeU,  bj  imposing  upon  him  as  a 
izonical  dtscoarse  on  Philips's  Pastorals 
has  own,  in  which,  while  the  superiority 
lo  Philips^  every  ouotation  and  the 
nhfect  were  artfully  adapted  to  turn 
It  is  smptisiag  that  any  deg;ree  of  aim- 
feakcB  ia ;  hot  Steele  at  once  printed  the 
ike  40th  Kou  of  the  'Guardian'  (for 
1713).  Its  appeannce  must  at  first  have  per- 
the  public;  but  Addison's  quick  eye 
as  eaee  the  mockery  which  had  escaped  his  more 
lore  unsuspecting  friend.  This  affair  gave 
ieod  between  Pope  and  Philips,  which  was 
For  many  years  Pope  continued  to  make 
his  butt ;  in  particular.  Phi- 
to  furnish,  along  with  those  of 
Theobald,  and  Wasted,  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Jiaztinas  Scribleruson  the '  Art  of 
:m  PjeCiy.*  To  all  this  peneeution  Philips  had 
ta  opfoat  bat  direals  of  personal  chastisement, 
>cr  the  efeet  of  making  the  satirist  keep 
sikX  i£  bs  way.  Meanwhile  his  poeticM  reputation,  which 
It  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  was 
»T  vetf  aerionsly  damaged  even  by  Pope's  first 
ryos  attack ;  be  eontiniied  indeed  to  rhyme  notwith- 
.jfeg,  im  nothing  whidi  he  prodoeed  after  that  pafier 
tne  *  Guardian '  brought  him  much  reputation.  Conceiv- 
[f  to  bore  a  torn  for  simplicity  and  natural  ex- 
Le  litil  into  a  prmlar  style  of  verse,  in  which  the 
sttxt,  and  the  thoughts  and  phraseology 
lo  the  inftntioe;  and  this  the  public  were 
to  call '  Namby-pamby/  a  name  first  bestowed,  we 
wju  »  ha*  been  stated,  by  Pope,  but  by  Henry 
Ekr^cr  aotbcr  of  *  Sally  in  our  AlleT '  and '  Qiio- 
.'Ji^goa,'  a  folame  of  poems  publi^ed  by  whom 
one  so  entitled  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  burlesque 
ot  Pb^Lpa's  produetioosw  If  the  muses  failed  him 
b»v«n<T,  Fhilp^  was  eonioled  by  the  fkTonr  of  his  party  and 
\j  tfXAAeoLkM  soeeesa  as  a  politician.  Soon  alter  the  ao- 
creasw.41  of  the  Hooae  of  Hanover,  which  fixed  his  Whig 
fr^ttA*  »n  bower,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery 
%sA  uut  of  the  joAtices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster,  the 
r,  in  th^ie  days,  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than 
In  1721  he  produced  two  more  trasedies,  'The 
Br^va,'  ai«l  *  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  both  now 
^xgvCUfx  He  next  en^iiged  in  a  periodical  paper  called 
*Xub  Freeth Inker,*  in  which  one  of  his  associates  was 
Th.  B'lA.lia^  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Bristol 
and  tieo  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went 
•T«r  lo  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  him,  and  provided  ao 
wcil  ijr  him  as  to  enable  him  to  represent  the  eounty  of 
Ajicagb  m  the  Irish  parliament  He  at  last  rose  to  be 
j'«^  cf  the  Prerryzitxve  Court  in  Irdand;  but  resigned 
tLMt  ijtot  m  1 74^  sImI  retiffncd  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  'i^  U  a  stroke  of  palsy,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1749. 

PUIIJPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  PhQipa, 
afT^'&evsoQ  of  Salop,  and  reeiGr  of  Hampton  in  Oxfi)rdshire, 
atf  wuLi,  Kkiia  jtUts  he  was  bora,  in  1676.  Having  received 
Jla  sc^'Xl  cri:^cal.:A  at  Winchester,  he  was  entered  at 
CfiJ-AS  C^^ire^  OxiL>fd,  in  16Si4.  It  is  said  that  he  intended 
U  5. ..  .-v  u^  =Mi!i.=a:  proJesKiin ;  hot  it  does  not  appear  that 
lit  y^h.^  :Lu  ccjeet  farther  than  by  engaging  with  much 
nesk  JL  Lus  vu;uij  'A  ujuuij  and  naluial  history.  He  first 
Uvax^  ko'.wn  beycol  hn  college,  or  imiTersity.  by  his 
yiMtsL  «n*--t^  '  Ts-e  S^lez.Ld  Sh.ll.ng.*  which  appeared  in 
17  *Z  Ha  -"  '^^'^  ir^et^*i  EimLind  Smith  says,  in  a  frag- 
tu^j^  /fa  c.j^»wne  cc  t£.e  works  of  Philips,  which  iSr. 
i  j^\^x.  Jl-u  f  ni.l<^  '  Tius  poem  was  written  for  his  own 
c  -K  i>.^^.  «.L^«t  aLV  des^^  cf  pub. .cation.  It  was  com- 
SI..1  t'^'jot,  \  jLUt  E»e;  b«z  sfCfii  spread,  ziA  fell  into  the 
i^iii.u.  \f  y  •i.^et.  I:  was  p«t  o;::,  vilelj  manzltKl,  by  Ben 
jt'^wt  ^>.  \^:  -ii-  .ii:iu.  sa/i  to  be  ccrrected  by  the  author.* 
Tut  ^;  «trut^c  -"  _  .-,2 '  A  a  cosircs^Liis  of  the  mock  heroic 
j.iif^  lut  -^f*^*  4^.'-^'aa  'i^aJiXi-i'-*  of  ihat  of  MiUoo.  Of 
Ctfu'«t.  t:  M  b.im'L'i  \'^  c^n'jtz.X  »  has  been  djoe,  that 
^'iii.i;*  u^^K  siiu.:rt  ua  ^ufc  appear  srreal,  and  is  thcTefore 
1»  i«  «..-  .i./urii^ft  irjaa  *.vi  set  far~a«>ve  sach  parcHi^ts 
^  t0%'  •  t^a^.  '.u*  r*v3£  »:*>Ar  Ltt!e,  as,  f^r  examp*ie.  Cotton 
6-.«^^    2\a  V^^  j^  U^  ja  W*h  cases  the  great 


is  made  to  appear  little:  what  of  piquancy  there  is  in  PL 
lips*s  poem  does  not  arise  from  any  exaltation  of  the  ahilhcc. 
but  from  the  application  of  the  versification  and  expre&ku 
of  MOton  to  so  mean  a  subject.    In  1705  Philips  produce. . 
his  next  poem,  entitled  *  Blenheim,'  at  the  instigation,  i:  • 
understood,  of  the  Tory  party,  who  wanted  a  poetical  effuaa^. 
on  that  victonr  to  rival  Addison's ;  but,  notwithstanding  i. 
imitation  of  Hilton  of  a  more  legitimate  kind  than  in  sir 
*  Splendid  Shilling,'  Philips's  '  Blenheim '  found  compan 
tively  few  admirers  in  that  day,  and  has  been  generally  is:- 
gotten  since.      His  friend  Smith  attributes   the   gen«:.i' 
dislike  of  it  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  aathor  havia^' 
been,  like  his  prototype  Milton,  on  the  wrong  side  in  polittcv 
but  principally  to  his  readers  havino;  formed  their  taste  up.^ 
French  models,  whence  they  had  learned  to  admire  poiLU 
and  turns,  and  consequently  had  no  judgment  of  true  grer- 
ness  and  majesty.    Philips's  chief  work,  hui '  Cider,*  a  poei 
in  two  books,  was  published  in  1706:  likeerorytbingt:taie 
tbat  he  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  an  echo  of  the  nuic 
bers  of  '  Paradise  Lost;*  but,  as  a  poetical  composition,  »: 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Virgil  s  '  Georgica ;'  and  cue 
sequently  it  is,  as  well  as  the  *  Blenheim,'  a  serious,  not  : 
mock,  imitation  of  Milton.    Johnson  says  he  was  told  b. 
Miller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botanist,  that  there  wer« 
many  books  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose  which  dj 
not  contain  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.    A  oomplicancs   i 
of  consumption  and  asthma  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  ih> 
amiable  man,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1708,  when  be  bad 
just  completed  his  thirty-second  year.     His   friend  u.J 
patron  Sir  Simon  Haroourt,  afterwards  lord-chaocelkfr. 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  ALbe}, 
which  carries  a  long  inscription  in  very  flowing  latiniu, 
said  by  Johnson  to  m  the  composition  of  Bishop  Attert>un. 
though  commonly  attributed  to  Dr.  Friend.    One  pasajfc 
is  especially  remarkable  as  expressing  a  notion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  verse,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  inscription  mus: 
have  found  himself  widely  at  variance  with  the  reignii:^ 
taste  of  his  day :    Philips,  he  says,  in  the  poetry  he  wrvtc 
in  his  native  tongue,  had  learned,  from  the  fountains  J 
Greek  and  Roman  song,  to  measure  the  harmony  of  veise   j 
'  rythmo  . . .  antiquo  iUo,  hbero,  multiformi,  ad  rea  ipds    I 
apto  prorsus  et  attemperato,  non  numeris  in  eundem  ferec:- 
hem  redeuntibus,  non  clausularum  similiter    eadentiua 
sono.'    Curiously  opposed  to  this  stands  l^e  criticism  J 
Johnson : — ' Deformity  is  easily  copied;  and  whatever  there 
is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  \^ 
solete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with  great  ast 
by  Philips.     Milton's  verse  was  harmonious  in  proportus 
to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in  Milton's  age ;  and  f 
he  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden.  u 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  miit 
pleasing  modulation  of  numbers  into  his  work ;  but  Pbihf « 
sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no  more  music  than  I: 
found— to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he  is  \  en 
far  finom  having  what  his  master  had.    The  asperities  therr 
fore  that  are  venerable  in  the  '  Fsradise  Lost,*  are  cva 
temntible  in  the  'Blenheim."     The  insensibility  wh>-L 
would  have  had  Milton  to  take  lessons  in  the  music  of  Tei^ 
from  Dryden  is  startling  enough ;  but  there  is  justice  in  (ix 
contempt  expressed  fbr  the  mimetic  Miltonism  of  Pfalll^^ 
who  was  vrithout  any  true  passion,  or  strength  or  elevation  s.; 
ftincy,  and  whose  poetry  in  its  most  ambitious  pasBage^  krj 
little  more  than  merely  snmitlhing  in  the  sound  to  remia: 
us  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILISTINES.    [PALxanxs.] 

PHIU'SnON  («iX«^«*y),  an  antient  Gieek  physiciiiv 
the  tutor  of  Eudoxus  and  Quysippus.    (Diog.  LaerL,  1 1.. 
PhUoiopk.^  lib.  viiL,  ca|^  8,  sees.  86  and  89.)    He  is  called  a 
SicUian  by  Diogenes  Laertius  Gib.  viiL,  sec.  86),  but  (if  tl% 
same  person  be  meant)  he  is  said  lo  have  been  an  Ital.u 
by  Rufus  Ephesius  {De  Carp.  Huau  Art  AppeU.,  p,  a\ 
ed.  ClinchX  and  a  Locrian  by  Plutarch  (Symnot..  hbTvi 
quest  1,  sec  3),  Aulus  GeUius  (Aod.  Aii^  lib.  xvii,  car 
II, sec  3), and  Athensus (Z>e^piot., lib.  iii., sec 83, p.  ii: 
He  lived  about  the  year  370  B.C,  OL  102,  1.    According  : 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  GeUius  {lodt  di.)  he  defended   t.V 
ooinion  that  part  of  what  is  drank  goes  into  the  lunis 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Galen  infbrms  us  that  d. 
was  well  skilled  in  anatomy.    He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici  (Galen.  Sml^.  Empir.  cap.  i),  and  was  suppoM^i 
by  some  pensons  to  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  '  De  Vacta 
Salubri.'  commonly  attributed   to  Htppoerates.     «aa!ca. 
Of^rtt  toiB.xT«  ^45^i  totA.svuL,  A«  p. 9,  «d Kuhn.}    H« 
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ft  cila  Wne  of  thf,  to  Um  moBWr  of  aoii  tbui  te^, 
kipTMiMi  lU  ibfa  f  tlflOM  of  tlw  *  BiMMUbow  Owwf  of 


FH  ILODE'MUi  «m  aa  EpieoiMn  phflowphor  and  foet, 
li#^ood  bf  Cmoio  and  Horaeo.   Wngmmitu  of  lut 
oMtrMM  s»  io  ilM  Gsook  AallMlogy.    (FabrioM*  AWfo- 

FHILDLAUS.  a  naltro  of  Cfoiona,  tfooriAad  aknt 
»^%  Z7A.  Ho  was  a  Pytbagoreao,  a  diaciple  of  AfdiTtaa* 
aod  Um  Aril  vbo  vroto  on  tho  tobjoot  of  pbjwiu  It  ia 
•ai/l  ibot  Flato  Wrjgfat,  at  an  ononaona  pnoe^  ihne  books 
o#  PbfMtiu*  vitb  tbo  aid  of  wbicb  bo  oompoaed  bis 
'Ttfo««.ij«/  In  icrronil  antjont  writers  qooUtioas  aro  BMdo 
fftjfn  FbiWlaiM.    fFabrieios,  Bibl.  Grmetu) 

ymiXyUXiY  (fJuJUr^).  it  is  difiealt  to  atUdi  a 
pr«K'MO  moaainc  to  this  word«  as  it  is  osed  in  diffoiont  sig* 
niAoitions  hj  dilbront  writors.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
R/zmans*  I  be  torm  pbilolonr  was  originallf  osad  to  Mg^Uy  a 
Vivo  ft/r  tbo  inirestiKationor  all  sob|octs  oonneetod  wiib  lilo- 
ratitro«  (Ptat^  Theaet^  c,  x^  p.  146 ;  o.  xlvii«,  p.  161 ;  Cio.a<f 
Divs^  %f'u  21 ;  Krncsti,  ClavtM  Ciceron^  under  OfXttX^y^rfpo.) 
Tbo  Alexandrine  critics  applied  tbo  term  pbilologos  to  a 
ponMm  wbo  vss  well  acauatntod  with  tbo  antiont  Greek 
writers  and  wttb  ttio  subjoots  trsated  of  in  tlietr  works ; 
and  wo  learn  from  Sootonius  (De  lUuttr.  Orammai.^  e.  10) 
tbat  Knitoftbonof,  who  lived  in  tho  leoond  century  before 
tlio  Christian  vra»  was  the  first  wbo  obtained  this  name,  in 
«)Ose«|ueneo  of  liis  extensive  and  varied  learning.  In  later 
time*,  a  philologus  was  merely  a  perKm  skilled  in  language, 
and  tlie  word  became  almost  synonymous  with  grammatieus. 

Homo  modern  writers  have  included  under  the  term  phi- 
lology tho  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiouities,  but  the 
majority  of  writers  appear  to  regard  the  stuay  of  the  theory 
of  lAngusge  and  of  languages  in  goueral  as  the  only  sub- 
jects strietlv  belonginf^  to  philology. 

Tho  reader  who  wishes  further  information  respoeting 
the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  philology,  may 
oonsult  Ast's*Grundriss  dor  Philologio,*  Landshut,  1808, 
and  tho  first  essay  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  'Museum  dor 
Allorthums-Wissonschaft,'  Berlin,  1807. 

FHILOMB'LA.  JNuaHTiiroALB ;  Syltiadjb.] 

FIIIU)MELFNi«.  JStlviada.] 

FIIILOMB^LUS.    [Phocis.] 

PUrLOFOCMBN,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Cransls  of  Mo* 
galoDoUs  in  Arcadia*  was  born  about  353  b.o.  Having  lost 
bis  father  when  ho  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  educated  by  Cle- 
andor  of  Mantineia,  an  intimate  /Hend  of  Crausts.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Ecdomus  and 
Demophanes,  two  distinguished  eitisons  of  Megalopolis  and 
fHends  of  Aratus.  Philopmmen  studied  philosophy  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  from  early  youth: 
*  be  oonsidered  it,'  as  Plutarch  savs,  tho  most  important  and 
useAil  occupation  of  men,  and  despised  those  wno  were  not 
versed  in  it.'  When  ho  attained  tho  ago  of  manhood,  he 
ongajied  in  predatory  incursions  which  the  people  of  Mega- 
lopoln.  the  oonstant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into  Laoonica. 
In  bis  leiaure  be  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits 
fiw  the  purpose  of  imnroving  his  paternal  estate. 

Philopcnmea  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cloomenes, 
of  Spoxta,  surprised  Megalopolis  by  night  [Clbo- 
II L^  and  he  was  one  of  the  lost  to  leave  the 
t£*wn.  SooM  time  after,  the  Achsans,  in  order  to  oppose 
CjouneDea,  baring  by  the  advice  of  Aratus  allied  them- 
oe.'Tea  «-:tb  Artieouos  I>oson,  king  of  Macedonia,  that 
pr.ti'^  fxsb^  r  to  Peloponnesus,  and  defeated  Cloomenes  at 
ii«e  sit.*ijfr  uf  ^iiasu,  222  axi,  to  which  victory  Philopmmen 
iB»»?.f  •r'f■♦•'.•^L^ed.  He  received  a  severe  wound  in  this 
btti  A  H  IS  rry^Ji^Jixm  now  rose  high,  and  ho  was  oflbred 
if*  Aiii!^«.as  a  eriBittifji  in  bts  snny,  wbicb  be  declined, 
'towwtiK.  vys  F>GtBnA,  *be  eoald  not  bear  to  bo  under 
^i»  tiL-vcsi'v  fif  a-t^'/JMe/  PbilopoBvion  now  repaired  to 
Cr*ru.  ai«i  crtfapt^  as  a  x'J.  j&teer  in  the  war  which  dis* 
%a^>^  *.!«:  js^Ti^  t>vT2^  u.ift  campaign  bo  greatly  im- 
P"*^  vxmtfrd  m  rT»J*rv.  Aratua  (Sad  B.C.S13,  and 
r\-  n«sB«L  1%  tus  RCA*^  iiiM»c  was  made  general  of  the 
Acxjo**  tvwtu^  H«  mqrvf^  ifc«  djseipliDe  of  tbat  body, 
y.*^^  '.«*  flit  mtmmf^ .,  taA  mMiit  A  vja^*i4iely  eOcient.  In 
a  tw'  «  WT  f  1  woft  WiftiA  Msar  the  r.ver  Ijnts^os,  bo  de- 
f,  -.!«•>  tis-.x  AM»imm  sv!  EieaM,  maA  kilted  with  bis 
>unM  VieEkaii  gewovaL  Healsooflbetod 
M.y*>^mmt\^   n.  um  tapirs  aad  dwipbfM  of  tbo 


lsllmtbobaltle>byt]MhandofFlukipoBMO.  In 
of  this  exploit,  the  Arhmans  voted  him  a  atatne  of  br  z:. 
wbiebwaaplaeed  in  the  tamplo  of  Delphi   In  SOI  &£  Pi 
posmoQ  waa  Bsado  atrategoa,  or  captam^aiieral,  of  the  At  12 - 
loogne,  of  vbiob,  ham  that  time  till  bia  dcntb.  he  wu 
sidorad  aa  tbo  prineipal  leader,  having  snrfforiied  Armtu> 
thooantMoore  of  the  peopjo.  FhilowpasoD  bMig  »  gret: 
aCado  in  the  way  of  Philip  ofMawAmia,  wbo  wished  fv  • 
tend  his  sway  over  the  independrat  atales  of  Greece,  the  & 
trisd  to  have  him  asaassinrtod,  bat  the  plot  waa  diseo\r:^ 
and  only  aorvod  to  inereaae  the  inHnence  of  PhilofMP-i-  - 
Nobis,  wbo  bad  snoeeeded  Marbanidas  aa  tTvmnt  of  &r.3  - 
aoiaod  Measenia.  but  PbilopcBmen  dnnro  bia  out  cf 
eonntry,  and  restored  the  Mesaaniana  lo  their  indepecd  : 
aa  alliM  of  the  Aebssana.    Wanting  employment  at  b.  i 
he  went  a  aeeond  time  to  Crete  at  the  requeat  of  the  h 
tynians,  and  aorvod  in  the  wars  of  that  ialand.     Reiun: 
home  about  197  bx^  he  fimnd  Philip  beaten  by  the  Rcc  -^ 
under  Flamininus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peaces  the  Acbsk 
allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabia  at  war  both  with  the  Ari»;-< 
and  with  Rome;     PhilopcBmen  equipped  n  fleot  a^i 
Nobis,  but  ho  (kiled  in  his  naval  operations.     He  tbes  i 
tacked  him  by  land  and  defeated  him  ;  and  Gythiuo  ^. 
the  other  seaporta  of  Laoonica,  being  taken  tram  Nt  - 
were  occupied  by  Aebaan  garrisons  under  an  nereeu. 
with  Flamininus^  the  Roman  commander.  When  ^abu  v*. 
murdered  by  his  i£tolian  auxiliaries,  192  B.C.,  Philopofc  . 
marched  upon  Sparta,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  m* 
sion,  and  obliged  the  citiaens  to  join  tho  Achsmi  Lesf .. 
which  then  induded  all  the  Pebponnosna,  inUh  the  tuct^ 
tion  of  Blis. 

During  the  subsequent  war  between  Antioehiia  and  t ; 
Romans,  PhibpoDmen,  who  was  more  dear-oighled  thn 
most  of  his  countrsrmen  with  respeet  to  the  nmbitioas  "  - 
licy  of  Rome,  recommended  caution,  and  obaerved  to  P  ^ 
phanoa,  who  was  then  strategos  of  the  Achaeans,  lij 
'while  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  contending  vr 
two  such  powerful  armies  in  the  heart  of  Greeoe;  the  <2. 
of  on  Achean  general  was  to  watoh  them  attentively, :: 
instead  of  lighting  up  a  fresh  war  at  home,  mUier  to  o^  * 
look  some  real  injuries.'     This  referred  to  Diopl^. 
marching  against  Sparta,  which  had  withdrawn  itself  fr  s 
the  league.     Some  time   after  however  tho  cttiaecs 
Sparta,  impatient  at  being  cut  off  from  the  aea^os^;.  z  ■ 
tempted  to  surprise  a  seaport  called  Lss,  but  were  repi.  > 
by  the  Achnans,  joined  to  the  Lacedmmonian  etnigrv  • 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Nabis.    The  Achsoans  |tt5««i  a 
decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  aUf =^ 
upon  Las.    The  pride  of  the  Hportans  waa  nnised:  c,» 
refused  compliance,  put  to  death  several  of  their  cous:- 
men  who  were  in  fkvour  of  the  Achaeans,  and  sent  er^ ". 
to  the  Roman  Proconsul  Fulrius,  who  had  just  efToct^ti  l*-- 
subjugation  of  the  ^tolians,  189  B.C.    PhilopoBmen. « • 
was  strate|08  of  the  Achnans  for  that  year,  devastated  I: 
conica.    Fulvius  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised  h 
parties  to  send  messengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  h»t 
ties.    The  Achnans  sent  Diopbanes  and  Lycorta*^  ':- 
father  of  the  historian  Polybius.    The  senate  returned  . 
ambiguous  answer,   which  the  Ach»ans  interprctc: 
their  favour;  and  Philop<Bmen,  being  re-elected  Urrier 
for  the  following  year,  188  b.c,  marched  into  Lacooica,  • 
again  demanded  the  authors- of  the  attsek  upon  Las  sl-:  ' 
the  withdrawal  from  the  AchsDon  alliance,  with  a  pror. :« 
that  they  should  not  be  punished  withfiut  trial.     Upon  t*  • 
several  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  affair  came  forw. 
and  wont  voluntariljr  to  the  Achman  camp,  aceompant^d  '  • 
others  of  tho  principal  citiaens  of  SparU.    As  ihev  «- 
proachod  tho  Achman  camp,  the  emigrants  whofonnevi  *.• 
Achscan  advanced-guard  fell  upon  their  own  oountrrrB. 
and  killed  seventeen  of  them,  when  Phibposmen  intcrfirv 
and  saved  the  rest  (sixty-three  in  number)  firom  immcd  i  ^ 
destruotbn.    Tho  next  day  he  brought  them  before  t  . 
assembled  Aohmans  and  Lacedemonian  emigrants;,  and. » ' 
a  mock  trial,  they  were  sonteneed  to  death  and  execnted .  T. 
Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  FhilopoBmen,  who  dirtj.-^ 
to  them  hard  oonditions,  namely,  that  the  walla  of  the  tv«- 
should  bo  raxed,  that  all  omigranta  should  be  reatored,  i:a 
all  the  meroenarv  troopa  should  quit  Laoonica,  aa  well  a« : 
tho  staves  who  had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  o:.- 
^rmnta.    About  3000  of  theae  reftising  to  leave  the  eonnf  r < . 
Fhih^aMi  ooM  Ihomi  nnd  opplbd  tho  nonoy  thna  in- 
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ly  be  <«Ikd  a  philoaopby,  in  the  proper  and 
.^  ^^  of  tbe  twin,  and  the  attempt  to  form  such  a 
t$  to  phiikksophise.  Systems  of  nhilosophy  have  existed 
..AiMBs ;  even  in  the  most  uncivuiaed,  in  some  form»  and 
^tarir  in  the  form  of  a  religion ;  for  the  highest  aim  of 
f^«astf^T  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  man  to  the  infinite 
Betm^  wKmb  be  conceives  as  the  end  and  limit  of  all  his 
;^xiea.  In  nations  which  have  made  further  progress  in 
ttsl  culture^  the  systems  of  philosophy  are  not  limited  to 
^j^nas  of  a  religion,  but  those  who  have  leisure,  and 
^.joe  ninds  have  been  disciplined*  have  in  all  ages  ven- 
t«nd  to>  tnnscend  the  limits  of  the  religious  system  of  their 
socicCj  or  a^  and  to  form  what  are  called  philosophical 
sf^teoB.  The  history  of  snch  systems  is  the  history  of  phi- 
iofby,  wbieh  thus  viewed  is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
buman  mind  towards  the  knowledge  of  itself,  a  knowledge 
vbacb.  imperfect  as  it  is^  is  the  accumulation  of  many  cen- 
taffwsw  and  the  work  of  many  contributors. 

PHIIOSTCyRGIUS,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  bom  a.d 
3S4»  caae  to  Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
afterwards  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church,  in  twelve  books, 
fr«B  the  beginning  of  the  schism  of  Arius,  to  ajx  425.  The 
w^rk  s  lost,  but  we  have  an  epitome  of  it  by  Photius,  inde- 
fec4eBt  of  a  short  notice  of  it  in  his  '  Bibliotheca.'  {Mt^ 
T%u:ttion^  Cod.  40.)  Photius  inveighs  against  the  author  as 
a  bef«ri£,  and  an  apologist  of  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
Apol^::ars»  and  other  heretics.  Philostorgius  was  a  man  of 
gBKral  in&rmation,  and  be  inserted  in  his  narrative  many 
jnsraphxal  and  other  details  of  remote  countries,  especially 
of  Ajia  and  Africa.  The  aathor  was  rather  credulous  with 
pe^ir-i  ^  prodigies,  monsters,  and  other  wonderful  things, 
fMt  pbccaa  ceosores  bis  credulity  in  attributing  miiaeles 
te  "^^^^  w^scm  the  Patriarch  considered  as  heretics.    The 

^a£ed  into  Latin,  with  comments,  by  J. 
.^  S«iieva,  i«42,  and  also  by  H.  de  Yalois, 

, J^-aSfjrat  Ecclenastkae  Philostoigii,  quod 

-s  Pbarj»  Piirj&rdn,'  Paris,  1673,  with  notes.  It 
xjvi  vwn  tEKtt»a£cd  isto  French :  *  Abreg^  de  l*Hi»- 
£r  *?  'it  VzSi/cmexr^'  Pans,  1676. 
rUlUJ  ^TaATTS,  FLAVIUS,  a  native  of  the  island 
t/  Letnnnn^  vnm  jx  vs^  setocd  half  of  the  second  century 
%t  VST  mcK  ^^^p^'  r!MO>nc  frst  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
tc  it.fnK,  viiene  b^  htxnmt  knovn  and  was  patronised  by 
1y0t  «ni9»fl»  i  i'J^  tJsMt  wiitf  of  Septimios  Sevems,  who  was 
pif^^  v»  'ju^  >»im#»ri.  Sb«  ccasmtsA^oned  him  to  compile 
*ws  »'/i^r*.>»^7  'f  A>--'.>-n-»M  of  Tjana  from  some  memoirs 
^':r**n  v»  xz^sTaui  InaL.jt  '-f  N^iuiveh,  who  had  accompa- 
1  ^rf  ,'•;,  .j^nt-iM  JD,  i*A  yjT'ysr.saiiOfa,  and  which  had  come 
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also  to  have 


*?t  r.  i.*  'V^'B  -.  ^'tT  r,*i  1,  -n .  jifftj;n  of  letters  of  ApoUonius, 
»  .  ^  ,  •-!«»  %t  >rjt  ^Twe  Ji  'rie  pcaficsetoa  of  Hadrian,  and 
9'-.'  -  .  -.Tjvr;  »j  \-at  •-n«:*ir-.r  ^  s..*  pa.ace  at  Antium,  toge- 
•t.^T  9  ;;*  --^-».a  /»r. -'.»-.*«*  if  tn«  O^de  of  Tnjpbooius» 
•  ^'«  A  •m.*'.':  wi  :iart  luo  cm  -^Tied-  Tee  biographer 
.   ...<^.  .  f^**-,..' t.«^»,  vr-j't^ri^^  to  11-4  cwn  statcn^t.  of  the 

■^  ^  ■  ■ .  ^ 
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k  -.  K.i-x*rari4  wr.o  hail  known  Apolloniusw 
•I  Mr  *'%•»*- ^     Ttjc  bojk  of  Pn:!o«tratus  dis- 
a«  -'^^^  »   ■  /   *^-.-u»r  s%ai  '^  aiEe*:*-fed,  in  the  compiler, 
<ii    •  <f."    ^'  •r    ^J*«  'l.^rr  .-n,r.At»«i :  it  also  contains 
Af  .  ..r...'...    »-*/;  J c'^v-ic i.cal  err.ra.      Hcet  and 
.-   *— »j*  1^.   ..:*t  "..*?  .'.,»ff!t  .f  P"z.J.»:§traias  was  to 
'      r  -.*»     r«  .C  '^^Ii-'-'si,   *»ii  :nj»  seems  df:ubt>  i 
^  •    •      '.•'.•>^  «t  fci^n,  »  t.o  ST-."55:  bc*:des  ' 
><vj^     -  .'u  .>:  *?«i-.'xu',f-7 -,f  Liziprji  TisfZ.j'.'V  «y 
-,^      -..Jit  ' ,  .rAt  -riik  rsa..7  wa^^i-Tped  by  sc?r:e  . 

I.  -  .  .  ..it-  .-.  ♦*  vt:-:^!?  i-l  j-i.tfcji  -p«::i  as  hc> 
.'  -.  -  »-'-.  i.  r  lat  A  V  i.'-i  la  :t  Tyxna  wis  a 
^    ,    ,  .     ■•*  '  -«*r  vin  I  '-n7».-'»r.  arrears  fr-.^m 

:'  A  ir^  -All-  «a'»%  :j-it  h ^  ?cli;i^s  w^ire.a 

-.r      A     -.*    -wrf^.*..  ".»    i-*n    vi:.*    ien.-:-y   a  ceir^rr  a^'^r 

-0"*   Wr   .  •    i*^;a-     T'le  -Kii-pe^  Ji—X  a  Sr- 

»  ,      -'   V*.  -^  "^""'i   At  '-^^  3iarr*:.  .:iiH  ar»i 

r       ^'  .,'  ,?.•"*»   je   =   *-i  r   l«r^  re.U.^e  tJ 
w^^ZL'    -.'  -» -^  -r  '-lar  n   *-i«J  -•=<  ?t  i*e  «^>m* 

^    •- .    i>«  iT,  -    --*   T^'^r*"'  jk't^  'Rn:-!**  r^  s  civ.    -C*  — :«?  iva- 
♦  .^    « —  J.-5  - :^  _T    1  ATi„r:^  i:enrs«^.  "«*  "f*  '2tf  L- v  c»* 
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tive.   Hierocles,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  U 
Christians,  wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  the  ahape  r.' « 
comparison  between  the  Life  of  Apollonius  by  Phlloetn:* 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  JSusebius  wrote  a  refE'# 
tion :  *  Eusebii  Pamphili  Animadversiones  in  Philoctra! 
Apollonio  Tyanensi  Commentaries  oh  institutana  cum  . 
ab    Hierocle    Christ!    comparationem,    adomatad.'      L. 
tantius  iDivin,  InsHt^  t.  3)  also  combats  the  aame  n.*: 
as  absurd.    St  Augustin  (EpiiL  4)  alludes  to- ApoVuc:.. 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Ct:  • 
(See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperettrs  Eomaitu,  voL  iu  c 
Bayle's  article  '  Apollonius  de  Tyane.') 

The  other  works  of  Philostratus  are:  1,  'The  Livo 
the  Sophists,'  in  two  books ;  2, '  Heroica,'  or  oommenTs  - 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  shapt  ' . 
dialogue ;  3,  '  Icones,*  or  descriptions  of  64  paintings  «b  * 
were  m  a  portico  near  Neapolisby  the  sea-ahore  (these  > 
scriptions  contain   valuable  information   conoecning  ' 
state  of  antient  art) ;  4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic,  exccf  l  . 
a  few  on  matters  of  literature :  one,  whicb  ia  inacribk  ■ 
Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for  the  sopbista.     Philossi 
tus  wrote  other  works,  such  as  a '  Lexicon  Rhetoricom/  <n 
tions,  &e.,  which  are  lost    His  nephew^  who   is  st](. 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  who  lived  under  MacTv!  .< 
and  Elagabalus,  wrote  also  a  book  of  '  loonea,*  whicb  l 
not  descriptions  of  actual  paintings^  but  are  so  many  a^ 
jects  proposed  to  painters. 

Olearius  published  all  the  existing  works  of  the  two  P. 
lostrati,  with  a  Latin  version,  foL,  Leipaig,  1709,  indod:. 
also  some  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius  and  the  work 
Eusebius  against  Hieroclea.  The  '  Heroica'  of  Philostnk- 
were  edited  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1806,  Svo.,  upon  a  co  : 
tion  of  nine  MSS.  An  edition  of  the  '  Iconea'  of  both  ur 
Philostrati  appeared  at  Leipiig,  1885,  Bvo^  with  a 
mentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  and  notes  by  F.  G.  Welcker. 

PHILOTAS.    [PAMiKNio.] 

PHU^OOCENUS,  a  native  of  Eretria,  waa  the  pupu  f 
Nioomachns of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  and  even  ^^ 
passed  in  rapidity  of  execution:  he  is  said  by  Pliny  (/?:>'. 
Nat^  xxxT.  10, 36)  to  have  discovered  some  more  expedtb  -.  > 
methods  of  operation  in  painting.  He  was  the  most  ra 
painter  of  antiquity,  the  *  Fa  presto'  (Luca  Giordano)  of  '^- 
antientSb 

Philoxenns  was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  Battk 
Alexander  and  Darius,  which,  acooraing  to  PUny,  was  - 
inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  antient  painting,   i 
was  painted  by  order  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon,  a: 
therefore  probably  not  long  after  the  hundred  and  sixtetL 
Olympiad,  or  316  ac. 

it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lai]ge  mosai<^  apparentlj  r.> 
presenting  the  battle  of  Issus,  whwh  was  dcKovered  ii  " 
rear  1S31,  in  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  house  '  del  Faur. . 
and  is  still  preserved  there,  is  a  repetition  of  the  celebra. 
picture  by  Fbiloxenus  of  that  subject ;  for,  uidependest 
Alexander  and   Darius  being  the  two  most   oonspic»^.-' 
figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  so ». 
pericr  to  the  execution,  that  its  original  haa  eridentl)  b^. 
the  production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degei^n' 
penod  of  the  mceaM^  itself.    With  the  single  exception  .' 
the  execution,  the  mosaic  exhibits,  in  every  respect,  mer  • 
of  the  highest  order,  and  is  certaiidy  one  of  the  most  «^  > 
able  relics  of  antient  art :  the  composition  is  simple,  fcr^-'ri^' 
and  beaut ;fuU  and  its  ongmal,  if  not  actually  a  product 
of  the  mcbt  renovr^cd  times  of  Grecian  painting,  still  can: 
haw  Kvn  £ir  short  v>t  menting  the  commendation  besiv>«  ■ 
by  P.'.nT  u(vn  the  battle-piece  of  Philoxenus. 

PIir.>  bos  taer:t.cQed  only  two  works  by  Pbiloxeno^' 
one  alluded  tv\  artd  a  lascivious  piece,  in  which  wore  i: 
satyrs  Kost.r^,  a  sttle  of  art  much  in  vogue  with  Gnr- 
pi.r.'efs.  even  ^(  the  N»t  djiTs*. 

PHILTER  .  >*\'yM'r«c.t:;«>"im\  was  a  potion  given  air 
ilie  Grveks  A:*d  Roci^ss  to  e\ciie  love.     It  is  doubt :\* 
«ra:  irese  'jX^;:.--*  ^ere  cv^csposed,  but  their  operation  • 
v.-Xa;  Ji:vi  l»rs:orvu>k  otVa  depriving  those    who  il-: 
licai  ot  i^\r  rvi^ ;?.    a>i'iL  .fr.  Awiat^  iL  lU6*)    Lucn ' 
»  $a.^i  t,'  ^J^%>»  .1  e»i  iXsiinnk.r^a  potion  of  this  kmil. 
;be  n:*:  -es*  oi  C^  c-l*  »  annbuted  by  some  to  a  sir 
rv-r.-i*.  ^li.clt  »a:s  t.t^fa  b-m  bj  hts  wife  Qeeonia.     (Si. 
r.y  .  * » :   Jut  .  w  •* :  ,x  #  *  ni    The  most  powerful  Iom'  •  - 
•  or^  were  rcviwrexl  b>   lb*  Thessahans,  wh^ce  Juu 
N"^M  v*  \  f   »  . .    ^»^  TVessa*^  f  hdtra. 

TBI  L\  R.V  KA>rtc.i»  *  MBe  for  a  genusof  the  inK 
l,rtls^  vv5*"*K    ^v>v\TtcjuK»  loL  xni,  pb.  1 10.] 
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Boeoha  di  Procidt,  including  the  island  of  that  name  and 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Ischia.  [Ischia.]  Breislak« 
in  his  *  TopoicraAa  Fisica  della  Campania.*  gives  a  good 
description  of  this  volcanic  tract,  itith  a  map  of  it.  See  also 
G.  Poulett  Sorope.  *  On  the  Volcanic  District  of  Naples,*  in 
Tol.  ii.  of  the  second  series  of  the  *  Geological  Ti-ans^ctions.* 

'With  the  exception  of  the  hiU  of  Solfatara,  about  300  feet 
in  height,  which  emits  almost  continually  a  sulphureous 
ateam  through  acverol  fissures^  the  other  enters  of  this 
region  have  been  long  extinct. 

Poetical  de:»criptions  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  Phlegrtoi  Campi  ha\^  been  given  by  Virgil,  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  and  other  Latin  poets.  Diodorus  Stculas 
(iv.  jl)  «ay«  that  this  r^*gion,  in  which  Hercules  defeated 
the  giants  ^\  as  called  *  Phlcgneus  C«mpus,  fVxMn  a  hill  which 
once  threw  up  Hames  in  the  same  manner  as  <£tna,  retain- 
inis  still  the  tracos  of  former  eruptions.*  This  bill  was  pro- 
biibly  that  now  called  8v>lfat«r«,  though  l>io<lorus  adds,  that 
*in  hi«  time  a  was  caKcil  Vesuxius;*  but  this  roust  be  an 
virur  etihor  of  the  author  or  of  the  copyist,  as  Vesuvms,  in 
the  tune  of  Du^lorus  had  not  K'^un  to  xomit  Hames.  Be- 
aides  this,  r>KMioru^  characterises  the  legiou.  which  he  de- 
ftoribos  a«  Wiois  near  the  shvv^  of  i"uma\  which  description 
cs^uM  not  ap;s>  t\^  Vesuvuis,  Sifal>o  ip.  2-1  .v  Casauh.) 
sa>>  that  the  t  iaua>a,  as  s>ome  supi\>se«  was  called  Phle^ra 
frv^m  the  ouv um>taiK>c  of  its  beuig  tuli  of  sulphur,  and  nre, 
an. I  Vot  M'^'iic*' 

PULKIM.  a  i^nius  of  jcrasses.  cvmi  tarns,  amon?  many 
v;  nwoK.^-u  >yHv«>^  one  v\t  <N»n>»Jt'r.»Me  asTncultural  ralue. 
Tt'.iN  tfeo  /^  f  -^*.*rx>.A  v^^  woj»vW"»  c*iViJi:l  fSii^Jk  is  a  general 

a  >  j:  '.  »i  : A :i  *  ••..  li  l*earj  its  lS«.»mers  in  a  \ii:r  c% ,n d;ical 
>^»*«  too*  ,  a- .i  »  e\treaccix  l.ke  the  mcal.^w  foxtail  'Axo- 
rs Clips'  .*i  »*^vmn.'.«nr:  :rk»m  wr.»ca  it  difers  m  having 
n;n«^«.kj  «,  ^i-ov  4^-  :-•.  ri."-<*  i:  s'^nd  of  i>cet.  Ta»  plant 
i>  ^«*:«  :ir.»i^r;  \i&  c^kx-.*..!  a  Vac  cttni  stnnc,  and  i»a 


PblorinUb  when  deposited  firom  atttnimted  sot  at  ion.  ^.- 
the  Ibrm  of  silky  tufts;   but  when  obtmined  by  the  >   - 
eoolinic  of  a  dilute  solution,  it  is  in  long  flat  brilliant  net-: 
The  taste  of  phlorisin  is  rather  bitter,  followed  writh  »)  r 
sweetness;  it  is  scarcely  solnUe  in  cold  water,  but  Um.    . 
water  dissolves  it  in  lai^qu&ntity;  alcohol  and  pyroi\ 
spirit  also  readily  take  it  up,  and  at  all  teroperatnnes ;  sei  i 
even  when  boiling,  distelfies  only  traces  of  it,  though,  « * 
mixed  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  itwry  weH ;  it  bas  no  act. 
on  ves^table  colours. 

Pbloriiin  contains  no  axote^  bnt^  icoonilhg  to  8ta&s. 
composed  nearly  of — 

Hydrogen  .         .  5*4 

Carbon      .         •         •         58'( 
Oxygen    .         .         •         36 '0 
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Phlorisin  is  by  vmrions  proeesses.  described  by  M.  St3^« 
oon\*erted  into  f  A/ortfem,  phioretin,  and  phloretfc  C'- 
for  an  acrount  of  these,  we  refer  to  his  memeir  oontain.. 
in  the  69th  roV  of  *  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Pfay^iqae.* 

PHOCA.    [Sk\ls] 

PHOC.CA.    [lo!nA:  Maxsville.] 

PHOC^'^NA,  Curier^s  name  for  the  Pf>rpeues,  31  *- 
somfms  nf  the  Flench.    [Whales.] 

PHOC.\S.  a  nanve  of  Asia  Minor,  of  an  ob<^  - 
fimily,  entered  the  army  nnder  ibe  reign  of  the  emp  *- 
MaurniusL  and  attained  the  nak  of  a  oentnrioiL.  I!c  ti:-^ 
pened  to  be  tiitb  his  company  en  the  banks  of  the  Darr  - 
«  hen  one  of  those  mntinies  $o  freqnetit  in  the  history  ct : 
East  em  empire  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  stat  - 
a  I  .•!  :he  ttv^^t  !o.t.Ie  pas:utiMi..  and  is  re<ritn*<pd  as  i  and  hftving  pf\>bablT  made  himself  conspsenout  amonp  : 

•ii»aflected,  he  was  tumultuoosly  proclaimed  leader  ct  t: 
msui^nts,  and  be  mairfaed  with  them  to  Constanstin-f  • 
At  the  appnsarh  of  the  rebeis  an  insutieuJDn  Kroke  obt  - 
the  capital,  and  the  empeioi  and  his  ftady  wcfw  obliged  * 
escape  m  a  boat  to  Calcbedon.  Pbocas  was  prodatna^  v^- 
vr  1  £.(  :K>ra.  <\ OB-. «.«.)( r:  tf^  hair.  Netvr.t^ciefis,  aceordmc  i  peror  and  uoaued  by  the  patnarck,  kJk,  COS.  Manr.r"* 
4«  \1     1^  a.  i;  »  s).  I  a  fie<r..lA'4v  r<x«i  ka«-CTas^  f:tMB  the  i  beini 


It  I 


:ng  taken,  was  pat  to  death. 


itli  bis  fire  sor 


and  some  Usie  after  the  rest  of  Us  fanilT  ahar^  ti- 


a  .:•  iMufr  of  ;U  a.eia  a:.i  :b«^  sCKiriDeas ct  mt  a:'^.ermfcih. 

IS  •«.  ait  |r«a:us:  k^^f  aitca  Vi»t  o^H<^t  is  u^  procure  a  sward  '  same  frie.    Paoras  sent  amhaasadors  ta  Kboana  iJ.  to  ar 

«i'  "V  '  .1'  >t  7>:  itcn^ftcf-  I  nounre  his  afccjswm  to  the  ihnme,  bnt  the  Pienian  mom 

«    .^k£.X.\n.  yiz.  VkiUrT'-^'-ist^s  Dikme  fee  a  saheenas  •  having  karoed  the  c^rcam^iancesL  taok  wp  amft  to  are-^- 
i\'  .1  i."  «.^'.  VI.T1  ^  JL  iijt  iihi'.i  c:  ^^eM.l^  cAviv  oc  the  <  ide  cau<e  of  Maunias,  ard  earned  on  a  ilftiBHiia  war  ■ 
1*,.  i.  fi   i.t«Mh.  »  ^''.'•r    .£  :.    Mi.  C^r.  .:£,  af.ex  «£i«athe  ■  the  Asa^  proTipces.      Phocas  Jcand  moca   fiaronr  v  . 

J.L..    -f — \ji  i»wi^i  *c  i^.^«t^      \i<*   f-..;.;>er,  Z.\^ 

:    \  .•.  .SV.v  VTF'O  A:R.     'Ai  -r  ^ 

V    :    7»-  .vjv   a  A  :*•.'•  ♦*>:'?    -..  rtvi  .>.,..  ->    .  >.  a. si  t^.al 

4..  .».  .  *  Y  rt  .a  IX.  <  .:«5 :  i3  *:■«  »*c  *.*.  <%'  t  :>..ss*.t- 
*  -  -:  »jl's  :%  ,  .•>  .;v*  :>  >•..  .vxC  :«  :*f  vn,  .v;His*f  *.  »f  •",.  > 
i  >  .V  A   ..  >     .  ..«-:#.•  a.:^ ,  a,  4  .>*a^  c*  .r^  v-i.x  *:  .tfci  irsi 

*  .^     •   -        V.    * 

■•♦•■•  *«^    ^  »•    -        <^  %  * 

V'  ^  '.V.  0  >,  •■  fXTt  .-'v^  t<»-  )  A\  rN  K>c"  *•.  svr  xo;:v\l. 
***♦►.  ^.  »,■..■;  K»*  i-«v,.'«;;  ,  a.  r.>r  *.'>  b\  b.:r:r.."< 
■  •»"  ^A>**^  .^  ^v  ,*..";.  A  ;  U.«*.f  A.-s  Vvkx,  «  h*,*  Al.»>..u\i 
\N      "^"^  V     .•  :^    ^^'  \'  v*^  -sv  o;  ;  v  s  i  ..t  xi .'  ^-^  ;t  sxv*.rv  \*; 


R.ne.     Gnet^on  L  wrote  h.a  soeae  c— piiiymtary  lenr.< 
.'^  ar.:rh  be  tx*.cb  the  c^:-□d:t]oc  ef  the  ItalAM  suhjccti 
I  lee  eu:-  *re  a^  bczns  rrr^f  me:!  m  OKaparsBA  witb  th\.3e  *  - 
■  »ere  sii'  .fv:  ij  ibe  L^rtr^  ^xrd  and  cither  kin|tB»  arfao  t:ca>. 
uein  as  i.:..e  c<'::ct  ::iaa  s^res.    These  lettoa  of  Grer   • 
to  P.was  A  *i  h:s  w.!e  Lk^ts  haTe  been  modi  oen>^v* 
but  we  ov4:r:  t.^  v-^.-n-.i^r  \z.%x  ine  Rmwb  pQati&,  be...^'  » 
A  /.cs  Au<v  fr.  .u  tne  EAsiera  cs.T.:ai.  woe  sot  eomf^tr- 
\  .svti^f*  OS  :Sf  r\-\ •::-<-!:  lisi^-rerr :  ss  a^d  dmsgea  of  ili  i  a<' 
*h-,:i  ^xvaL:^e^i   ibere.  m.  ..e,  exr^aeed  as  tfaeyr  and'  :*•  • 
:l.v-AS  «e:>f  5.'  ezL ::.<,*:  iirr^rr  fr.a  tfte  fjongoSards^  it  »  • 
i^.r  ;r;rtres*  s.^  rr,r    aie  ••i*  B  sa-.t:r*  rnler  Ibribe  t^- 
Sr-.35.   a.;:::^t  :r:x«^^A;.jai  uo  c.^s^Iy  his  title  to  i* 

t-.oas  r>rrrx  r<4  cc  cxsc  t<r-=s  a  'ii  Bocii&ce  III.  i". 


R^'•  *ivv  IW  t>e  sac^es^vm 

a>;Av  .js^  tv*  P^TMk  cr-r:?;:j 


v^M  ;  X  >  ^ 


UA 


*M   ;5>  v;v*iivi  t»vr     t-A.v  11: 


sCiA  >*  IX  1*^  ex  vx  Onwvjv  f\H-*>'x>fch  ,^  o  iv;>  bavi  :i  ».*> 
w.»  V  *a  •  *  V  u  x>i  \,v  tvu«a»>  >ftv  V  iv|s-tti\i  x»  .,t\  c^*^A•.  a^^ 
vu   1.%    '>%  U**,'  x'v*  »  *i«e  wn^v.frssv  vxkv  t^at  t:^  fh  »w 


*  tieai  X  1-. 


».r>.vr.'-y.    He  »  saad  by  A" 

e.  t;  :  Are  ackDowtcdifeid  Bc- 

Crr^^caachantes:  bat;..- 


.-f 


.».^  x',  >•  »x\   .•♦.I  Kv«  a;'uo%;.«M  t*»  lb**  e\:i.«>At4^n) 
»»   x*  •»*.  >•**   k  t,'>i»u   iu  «;i  \Nsvuvu  ^>A»^^  t«^  tv  ^ir.'.xyv* 
•   ui    »v  **xvj  "nv^  %*i  x^xx.vsAui  ^^  *  r\i*  au^<N)  tS^  ;a- 


»N^ 


«v 


V    ^ 


\''  St   ^* 


aa;v»  .\x1    h^ 


V\S\^,N     ,v;^„ 


«^..>^  IS  :v*  ^tr  t^'i>f '  -VI  «^i  w  k^  act  ti  **'«"»^tffn 
tS-;.^o,--:  At  K.  j<  ^^•  R: :  /*«  IV..  ta  be  trassfemed  c: 
a  i*;;  .>».Ar  r.r  .:^-»-x  a.iv  » i  r> 

ta  .i>f  r*'»<a'  i  .■:>r  -.Ts^i-rev  v.rs  hrcke  eat  m.  aeverai  r^" 

*V*  l\^.x■^A>  ••.  ..X  ?if.  "t  <.£  V: 

A:.'  .-^  >^;;  i««  «vxv*i:   •.'o&s.  «ae  tw  sea  aod  tise  other  \ 


rarj:  \at  scsyv. 


crLv 


,4   K  v.-y  V^u»U^     T 


a.cA 


A 


•V  »•  •    <  *  ix-  ta^vo  u\H\  v'*;w^i  u^  Uax^  »*.^rv*    *  .^-  N..-.V  ri^o-;j;oif^     r^itv-j 
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•  <k  «'  -.i  ^>v  *  oi  x,-^  A"  '  Vv  *x»a: 
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Vs 
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1    *  V      ' 


'<     l> 
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tAkec  and  pat  t.>  act. 


etJ  ;. 
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la*- 
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•  •**•*    iv\^ 


i.«.«X, 


AJ  a.-.-!,  ii  a 


«»  ^^''•k^tfsk  .  «h    •v    ..«^4  3k 
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'T*i  nrt  u 


1' 
;— 13.  T;!t 


r*  Fli'€a  vas  seired  by  Philip. 

1.  V  -  we  coiae  to  after  leaving 

-^•r.   «ri.:s:ed  at  the  head  of  Ihe 

-r  ^.  .«3    j^^  ^1  ||,g  mouth  of  the 

ivt  T>'.<r:  :-f  Del r  hi,  from  which  it  was 
1  sari::  ■**■  u'diig  '.?  Paosa'^iias  (x.37,  (  4),  and  80 
:-T  r-  ^:i-!'  "^-7  4'*'.  Th:«  town  is  frequently 
^.  Ltr;  T-ut  C'l'^fia.  wLjtL  is  mentioned  as  a  separate 
ir  ^mMt|  cue  fnus  t?  hxve  been  Btnated  between 
siic  I'r-tBL  Tiir  Cr.9BBans  were  charged  by  the 
>^aLi»  t::i  irridue  exacosos  from  the  strangers  who 
Tsra*  ii  rmisi.*:  v.»t  I>^':■I.-*a  oracle.  The  Amphictyons 
If-' :  -TV-  tnr  i»rE:T** -!»pa,  wt  jri, after  lasting  for  ten  years, 
«-  i^  n  *.•»  iJt-mi'^j.-L  cf  Crissa,  b.c.  585,  the  land  of 
■w.     I  wTft  ueci'ir^  V-  -»  rod.    (Fius^  x.  37,  J  4.) 

T  ^  T«*r:   ."tn  v.  <1  :-«-a.  '^  ibe  roast  was  Anticyra,  cele- 
v'l.-'     r  I  -  Tr^»m.*r.^  •/  l*'>b-)re,  which  grew  in  the 

"c u  I'  i'-it-t   ".ut  *•-.•▼•:_     <Strab^  ix^  p.  418;  Pbus.,  x. 

>  "*•••:::  t.  Air.j^*a  wa.$  Medeon,  destroyed  with 

^'t^  -^  Vj^-  \  '  -y-*^  1*-*-:^*  termination  of  the  Sacred 
V  a-  a  t  T*^  — '  -^^/.rvc  Pi  -f^  X.  3€«  (  3) ;  and  after  it  the 
•s-  .  .i-vi  «•  )f  I'i  1 1.»  •St»v„  ix-,  p.  423),  beyond  which 
^-  'li*  ^ui-r:iT  y^.-^'y'orw  w»th  a  station  for  ships. 
T'.i*  ?:  •-  »'..••  *    ^  *.'.'»  1  ii  Vtr^\i  on  the  coast  was  Mychus. 

r  ;»r-  »  «,'r  Vw  ♦v»-  f  'jfzir  importance  inland,  with  the 
♦••.*.■  ,•  iji  -y  3>  t*  t'^^  Ela'ea  North-east  of  Delphi  was 
J'^  -  .  »-i  1  yjuot  ^  t**^*  ar/..j"jity-  It  is  said  in  the  Pa- 
':-i:  3fu-.'*  '\  1*"*  '.«»^e*!  t(,e  residence  of  Deucalion,  and 
>•»•'.  •  «  »  \>yi^ck  "f  jt  as  rovre  antient  than  Delphi. 
f\  J  :*i'%  >  !•  :  '::.  J  '  i  Ab'^ve  Lycorea  was  Tithorea 
tr  .»r.i  w  \tr  \.A^jL'f* 'J  M  cta'i.a  from  Delphi.  (Paus., 
jr  :  .  X  '  I  »  n.  t*  iL^e  c«ar  I  he  modem  Tillage  of  Vc- 
a- J4.  >".  .--T .•...-»  -x  Zi  {  :  ;  sar^  that  the  oil  of  Tithorea 
v«  a#t,n  -k -.M*- '.f 'r-*:  *  .s-^^.tjjn  of  perfumed  ointments. 
T  '-■'*  ti*  T  '''..••»a^  1-  -  at  :L*  foil  of  Parnassns,  was  the  an- 
'•.*-i»'  *•  5  \^  L  --at-  ▼!  rb  !♦  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii. 
ii.  «.  i,»n'  ••j*'  IT. -rr»-»  tf  the  Ceph  sfeus.  It  was  distant 
i-  .m  I^i'  ;  '-i  *.-4/^-i  arr:-'»  the  Pama.<sos.  (Paus.,  x.  33, 
J  Ot  •  t^-  vj^tr*  '>f  BoFotii  wa?  the  town  of  Ambysus  or 
jS.H^"«^-t  P*'^*^  X-  3^,  f  2:  Strabo,  ix.  423),  which  is  not 
uti''*sL  uir '.  t  tL-^  i*'/&e:*i  ID  Li»tory.  In  the  Macedonian  war  it 
w«(  itf.*-  •  r  F  3  m  ',?nas.  iUr.,  xxxii.  18.)  It*  ruins  were 
^^sv^vni  by  C&ai«d.er  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Dys- 


CksoT! 

Bcitid^  M  w««a.    Actual  sb#. 

FHOCYTIDES,  of  Miletus,  was  a  philosopher  and 
yi0ff,  t.'  i  i  -r  *ued  about  b  c.  53  j.  An  admonitory  poem 
iruj0.*  px-^i-^t^^rt  15  attributed  to  this  Phocyhdes;  but  it 
«  -.•/rst-^i.c  » Lather  it  ^as  written  by  him  or  by  another  of 
t,*t  M  -V!  r.iE:*;  :n  la'er  time*.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  a 
<  y  .-♦•.'.  '/(  :f..ft  qjf<*i -n,  to  the  first  volume  of  the  'Bib- 
.j.   ^t-*  Gr*<a' of  Fa'.n'ius. 

1  j^^  are  *4rr^:^l  e^.twns  of  Phoc\lide«,  both  separate 
a.*.i  a  •'-•'?  »  :-  T.*>err'/r.:*  and  others.  A  conTenient  and 
#'.  •'»^  e:  *  ^.z  'J.  i*-*-*«  Grctrk  enomic  or  sententious  poets 
M  •-«;  zr'.'^i  -y  Tau-iir.'.tx,  LeipJ^iff,  1819,  which  includes 
•r---  fn^-r:.;=*l^^  Pn--7:»'ies.  beMdes  the  above-mentioned 

>•*-: 

K-:<X?%'I'CE  peaSNIClANS  (♦wvtrif.^oiViTfc).  Pbce- 
5  .-z"  ^-•.'•^-.  e^ci  :n  i>s  mo*t  floua^hin?  state,  was  a  very 
•■T 1.  -.  -•  TT.  It  e\»en  i^  al^-^rg  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
If  ri>  * — 1-  -ir..  fr  :ti  tl-e  t-wn  of  A  nidus  and  the  river  Eleu- 
z.'.^fT'.'^  --  :--e=*.r.h,  to  Mou.Tt  Carmel,  or  Dora,  on  the 
•►..---  •  P  ..«=m^  T.  15 ;  Piin .  Hitt  \ai^  v.  1 3,  17 :  Joseph., 
Jt^  1.  .  •  »  It  was  b-'jr.ded  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
ts. .4  L*ari*  a -id  Ani.l.janus,  from  which  numerous 
•i^wv-.'lcd,  wh.ch  rendered  the  land  exceedingly 
(Ammacus  MarrelL,  xiT.  S.)     The  physical  cha- 

1  ir-  i>  '■raAri'v   c%H  tS*  romMtrr  PhcFDk-ia.  but  this  ftirm  it  not 


racter  of  this  country  is  more  particularly  detcribeil  uri' 
Stria. 

This  short  line  of  coast  was  covered  with  numerous  tovr 
which  were  more  or  less  celebrated  for  tbeir  arts  and  ma 
factures.  The  most  southerly  town  of  importance  was  Ar- 
called  by  the  Greeks  Acca,  and  subsequently   Ptoleu 
(Sr.  Jean  (TAcre),  which  the  Israelites  did    not    ronq  >e 
though  it  was  included  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  L. 
made  by  Joshua.  {Judges,  i.  31.)    In  the  time  of  Augu«* 
(Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  758)  it  was  a  large  city ;  and  under  C- 
dius  it  became  a  Roman  colony.    (Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  v.  \ ' 
The  subsequent  history  and  present  state  of  this  city    . 
given  under  Acre. 

North  of  Acco  was  Tyrs,  the  principal  of  the  Pbtr- 
cian  cities,  and  north  of  Tyre,  Sidon.    Between  T>re  •* 
Sidon  was  Sarepta  {Sarphand\  whicb  is  mentioned  in  * 
history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings,  xvi.  9)  under  the  name  of  2. 
rephath.  (Compare  Obadiah,  v.  20;  Luke,  iv.  26  ;  Jo«epr. 
Antiqu,,  viii.  13,  }  2.)    About  eight  miles  and  a  half  n^r 
of  Sidon  was  Berytus,  a  very  antient  town  with  a  barb  ..' 
(Ptolem.,  V.  1 5 ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755 ;  Joseph.,  Beil.  J^j 
vii.  3,  $  1 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xiv.  8 ;  Mela,  L  1 2  )     It  .< 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same  place  as  Eieroth.. 
which  was  taken  by  David.    (2  Sam,,  viii.  8.)    Berytus  t* 
destroyed  by  Diodotus  Tryphon  (B.C.  140),  but  was  zebi 
by  Agrippa,  who  stationed  there  two  legions.    (Strabo.  x*-. 
p.  756.)    It  also  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  dub 
of  Felix  Julia.     (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat,,  v.  17.)     The  modT-. 
town  of  Bairuth  or  Beirut  is  still  a  place  of  some  importa£*t 
[Beirut.] 

Twenty-four  miles  north  of  Berytus  was  Byblos.  situadr 
on  rising  ground,' not  far  from  the  sea.  It  waa  oelebrat?^ 
for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  (Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  755 ;  PtL< 
Hist.  Nat.,  v.  ]  7 ;  Mela,  i.  12 ;  Ptolem.,  v.  15.)  Winer  su-- 
poses  {Biblisches  Realworterbuch,KTX,  Byblos)  XhMl  the  tov 
Gebal  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ezsk^  xxvi:  • 
compare  Josh.,  xiii.  5)  is  the  same  place  as  ByUoa.    [Br- 

BLUS.] 

North  of  Byblos  was  Botrus;   and  beyond  it  Tripe !> 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  distinct  towns,  fonadt: 
respectively  by  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  and  was  used  i 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities  of  Phoenice  as  a  coil 
mon  place  of  meeting  for  deliberating  on  subjects  of  comm 
importance.     (Strabo,  xvi.  754;   Plin.,  v.  17;    Diod.  S> 
xvi.  41 ;    Mela,  i.  12.)    North  of  Tripolis   was  Orthob..- 
(Plin.,  Hist,  Nat,,  v.  1 7 ;  Strabo,  xvi.,  p.  753 ;  1  Mattr^  \* 
37),  and  still  farther  north  Aradus,  a  oolony  of  Sidon.  a.  '. 
the  most  important  town  in  Phcsnice  after  Tyre  and  Sidv 
situated  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  eall> 
Arvad  in  the  Old  Testament    {Ez„  xxvii.  8 ;  Gen^  x.  : « 
This  island  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  and  .- 
stadia  fVom  the  mainland.      It  was  only  seven  stadia  in  c.r 
cumference,  but  was  crowded  with  houses.    (Strabo,  x^. 
753 ;  Plin.,  v.  1 7  ;  Mela,  it  7.)    Oppotite  to  it  on  the  oa.:- 
land  was  the  to^  of  Antaradus. 

The  Phoenicians  vere  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitir  r 
Araro»an  family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt  either  ' 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.    (Herod.,  i.  2 ;  vii.  « 
Strabo.  i.,  p.  4*2.)     It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they  en . 
grated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  must  bifv 
been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  fl^reat  cttr  a 
the  time  of  Joshua  (/o«A.,xix.  28).  The  Phoenicians  &r  «l*- 
passed  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  commercial  fc 
terprise.    Their  greatness  as  a   commercial    people   v«* 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.     Thsr 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterrane«n  enab  <*i 
tliem  to  supply  the  western  nations  with  the  diSinent  c^ts- 
modities  of  the  East,  which- were  brought  to  Tyre  by  carr 
vans  from  Arabia^ and  Babylon  ;  while  their  own  coun:* 
produced  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  oomme    .* 
in  antient  times.    Off  the  coast  the  purple  fish  was  cau^.  > 
which  produced  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  a « 
ttents,  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  : 
the  manufacture  of  glass.    (Strabo,  xi.  758 ;  Plin.,  xxw 
65.)    Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance    . 
timber  for  ship-building,  and  the  useful  metala  were  i'k 
tained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  near  Sarepta.     In  ::•' 
west  thev  in  all  probabilitv  visited  Britain  [Cassitkripf^'  . 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  AlHca,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Ma. 
they  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  o 
the  produce  of  the  East    Their  settlements  in  Sicily  a: 
Africa  became  powerftil  slates*  and  long  opposed  a  Ibrins-i. 
ble  banter  to  tne  Ronaa  anns.    [CamrBAOB.]    By  th«'.r 
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years.  And  they  Bay  t^at  he  only  comes  when  his  sirci  dies. 
And  ho  is,  if  ho  is  like  his  picture,  of  size  and  shape  as  fol- 
lows: part  of  hii  plumage  is  gold-coloured,  and  part  crim- 
son ;  and  he  is  for  the  most  part  very  like  to  the  eagle  in 
outline  and  hulk.  And  this  bird,  they  sf^y,  devises  as  follows, 
hut  tbcY  say  what  is  to  me  heyoud  l^lief :  ^hat  setting  out  from 
Arabia,  he  brings  his  sire  to  the  teinplo  of  the  sun ;  that  he 
covers  him  with  myrrh,  and  buries  him  in  the  temple  pf  th^ 
sun  :  and  that  he  conveys  him  thus :  first  he  forms  an  egg  of 
myrrh  as  large  as  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  afterwards  tries 
whether  he  can  carry  it;  and  when  ^e  has  made  the  trial,  upon 
this  he  hollows  out  the  egg,  and  puts  his  sire  into  it,  and 
covei*s  with  other  myrrh  that  partof  the  egg  where  he  had  made 
the  hole  and  put  in  his  sire;  and  when  his  sire  lies  inside, 
the  weight  [of  the  e^g]  is  the  same  [as  it  was  before  it  was 
hollowed  out],  and  having  covered  him  up,  he  conveys  him 
to  Eeypt  into  the  temple  of  thp  sun.  Such  ar^  the  thingi$ 
which  they  say  this  bird  performs.*  Such  is  the  s^ory  as 
told  in  Herodotus,  and  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  what 
was  afterwards,  though  with  various  embellishments,  re- 
peated and  believed  for  more  than  a  thousand  vears.  I| 
would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  quote  the  woraa  of  each 
author  who  forms  a  link  in  the  c^ain ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  that,  between  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Taci- 
tus, the  fable  of  the '  Phcenix'  is  told  more  or  l^s  fully  c^nd  cir- 
cumstantially by  the  following  classical  writers;  Antiphanes 
((I'  roTc  'QfioirarpioiQt  ap.  Athen.^  Deipnos.,  lib,  x\\^  sec.  70, 
p.  655),Chsremon(ap.Txetz.,  Chil,  v.  395),  Lucan  {Phars., 
lib.  vL,  v.  680),  Martial  {Epigr^  v.  7),  Mela  (P^  Situ  Orb., 
lib.  iii,  cap.  8),  Ovid  (Metam,,  lib.  xv.,  v.  391,  sq.;  Amor., 
lib.  ii.,  el.  6,  v.  54),  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  x.,  cap.  2;  lib. 
xi.,  cap.  44;  lib.  xiii.,  cap.  9),  Seneca  (Epht,,  42,  sec.  I), 
and  Slatius  (SfVr.,  lib.  ii,  4.  36;  lib.  iii.,  2,  114).  The 
passage  in  which  Tacitus  notices  the  Phoenix  ^s  very  re- 
markable, and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length  as  beins 
the  most  authentic  account  of  it  that  has  been  preserved 
and  also  as  showing  that  so  cautious  and  accurate  a  roan  as 
he  is  always  considered  to  be  entertaiped  no  kind  of  doubt 
as  to  its  real  existence  and  its  periodical  appearance  ii  Egypt. 
'  In  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  f^urius  Vitellius,' 
says  he  (in  Murphy's  translation,  Annal^  (ib.  vi.,  cap.  28) 
A.v'.c,  787,  AO.  34,  'the  miraculous  bird,  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  the  phcenix,  after  disappearing  for 
a  series  of  ages,  revisited  E«rypt.  A  phenomenon  so  very 
extraordinary  could  not  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
curious  speculation.  The  learning  of  Egypt  was  dis- 
played, and  Greece  exhausted  her  ingenuity.  The  facts, 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  concurrence  of  opinions, 
with  other  circumstances,  in  their  nature  doubtful,  yet 
worthy  of  notice,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 
That  the  phoenix  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  species  in  the  form  of  its  head  and 
the  tincture  of  its  plumage,  are  points  settled  by  the  natu- 
ralists. Of  its  longevity  the  accounts  are  various.  The 
common  persuasion  is  that  it  lives  five  hundred  years*  [He- 
rodotus. Ovid,  Seneia,  and  Mela,  locis  cit, ;  Philostratus  (in 
VitA  Apn/fnn.  Tyan.,  iii,  49,  ed.  Olear.,  p.  ^34  and  135), 
yEl.an  {Hist.  Animal.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  58),  Aurelius  Victor 
{De  Ctrsar.,  cap.  4,  sec.  12;  ^pf/.,  cap.  4,  sec  10),  Hor- 
afv^llo  (in  Hierocrjyrh.,  No.  34,  p.  40 ;  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
iE;  ist.  ad  Oninth,^  cap.  xxv.,  p.  98,  ed.  Jacobson)^  St. 
C>rd  of  Alexandria  {Catech.  xviii.  8)];  'though  by  some 
writers  the  dale  is  extended  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one.*  The  several  seras  when  the  phoenix  has 
been  seen  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  first,  we  are  told, 
Tra>  in  the  reiirn  of  Sesostris  ;  the  second,  in  that  of  Amasis ; 
and  ii)  the  peri.xi  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the  Mare- 
d  ir.inn  race,  wa-^  ^eatetl  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another 
plKPnix  directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis  attended 
by  a  (rrv^up  of  various  birds,  «U  attracted  by  the  no- 
velty, a:  d  gazing  Muh  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appear- 
arce.  For  ihc  truth  of  this  account  we  do  not  presume 
to  &:.<wer.  The  facts  lie  too  remote;  and  covered,  as 
ihe>  aPN  With  ihe  mists  of  antiquitv,  all  furtfier  argument 
!>  *u>.«>  tWl.  From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
ir.VrLuc  l:.i'e  spare  is  not  quite  two  hundre<i  and  fifty  years. 
Fr  m  It. at  r;rcu radiance  it  h/is  been  inferred  by  many 
tL^t  i\.e  'n^i  pt3(£:u\  was  neither  of  the  genuine  kind  nor 
c^r.ie  Uv>m  il^e  v<K>ds  of  Aiabia.  The  instinctive  qualities 
of  U«e  i(ec;es  «ere  nut  observed  to  direct  its  motions.     It 

•  Vis-  -I't**  TVi.  rf.  .Vt*.  nvT.rnn    ?>  wij-j  that  U  lire«l  «▼!•  hnn- 
db«4  MMrf  ft.  ai*  \ '  .'v :  >i  t&  .>.  tT«  iin».;r«d  %q<1  forty  '  If  Attbl,  one  thousaml ; 
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is  the  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true  phoBntx,  vihen 
course  of  years  is  finished,  and  the  approach  of  cleaih  i 
to  build  a  nest  in  its  native  clime,  and  there  depo<^i* 
principles  of  life,  from  which  a  new  progeny  arisen.     T 
first  care  of  the  young  bird,  as  soon  as  tledged,  and  al  '- 
trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  his  T^C 
But  this  duty  is  not  undertaken  rashly.     He   colle*^*^ 
quantity  of  myrrh,  and  to  t^y  his  strength,  makes  fn^^ 
excursions  with  a  load  on  his  back.    When  he  has  nia  S 
experiment  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  (^ins  sulfic ' 
confidence  in  his  own  vigour,  he  takes  up  the  body  ot 
father,  and  tlies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  whe^e  - 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  Uames  of  frag^ran^e.       S^^ 
adds  Tacitus,  '  is  ihe  account  of  this  extraordinary  binl.    ! 
has,  no  doubt,  a  mixture  of  fable;  but  that  the  ph<f"  ^ 
from  time  to  time,  appears  in  Egypt,  seems  to  be  a  : 
sufficiently  ascertained.' 

After  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  fable  of  the  phcenix  .« •'- 
peated  or  alluded  to  by  the  foUowina^  classical  autb    - 
besides  those  already  referred  to:— Achillea  Talius  (. 
Leuc,  et    Clit.,  lib.   iii.,   cap.  25,  p.  147,  ei  Milscher 
Aristides  (Orat.,  torn,  li.,  p.  107,  ed.  Jebb,  et  ibi    S-.  - 
liast.),  Artemidonis  {Oneif^ncrit.,   lib.  iv.,  cap. '49,  p.  2.* 
ed.  Rigalt),  Ausonius  {Eidyll.,  IB,  v.  6,    p.    535:    a: 
Eitii^ll,  n,  v.  16,  p.  454,  ed.  Toll),  Claudian  (Ett^fi,  • 
*■  Pe  PhoBuice;'  in  Prim.  ConnU,  StiiieJu,  lib.  ii.,  v.  4U 
sq. ;   Epist.,  i.  *  Ad  Seren.,'  ¥.15),  Dion  Cassius  <//•- 
Bnm.t  lib.  58,  cap.  27),  Diogenes  Laertiu^  {Dm  Vit.  /• 
lotoph,,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  U,  sees.,  9  and   79),  Lanipridiu«  • 
Heliosab.,  cap.  23),  Lucian  {Hermot,,  cap.  53;  Naviz-, '  ' 
44;  De  Morte  Peregr.,  cap.  27).  Oppian  {De  Atiruj  t  ■,  . 
28,  ed.  Sohneid.,  p.   182),  Photius  {Bibliotk,,  cod.    l.x 
305),  and  Solinus  (Polyhist.,  xxxiii.  11).  Of  these  pa»^s.  > 
perhaps  the  only  one  curious  enough  to  be  parth^'.!\r 
noticed  is  that  in  Lampridius,  who  tells  us  that  lle\^  . 
balus  promised  his  guests  a  phoBnix  for  supper :   he  v  •* 
however  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  dish  of  the  ton^ 
of  phcBuicopters  (or  flamingos). 

But  it  is  not  only  in  heathen  authors  that  this  fA*>\- 
to  be  found;   it  is  mentioned  and  believed  by  the  ,1,.  i  • 
Rabbinical  writers,  and  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Chr*  <   - 
church.     Ezekiel,  the  Jewish  tragic  writer  [vol.   i^ 
135,  col.  bl,  describes  the  phoenix  in  his  *  Kxago^e 
Euseb.,  Prtepar.  Evangel.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  29,  p.  44 B,  ed.  C  ■' 
1688) ;  and  Kimchi  informs  us  (ap.  Bochart,  Hi^roz,,  p3«i 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  5.  p.  818)  that  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted  ?l 
some  of  the  Rabbis  read  Tin,  the  Phoenix^  instead  of  ^in. '  - 
sand.    The  very  words  of  several  of  these  writers  m-^  ' 
seen  in  Bochart  {loco  cit.) ;  but  the  only  Rabbinical  . 
tion  to  the  story  worth  noticing  is  preserved  byRsibbi  C^ 
in  his  '  Berescith  Rabba,'  cap.  19  (ap.  Bochart,  Inm  -.- 
who  says  that  the  reason  why  the  phmnix  lives  so  lon^r.  ~ 
is  in  a  manner  exempt  from  death,  is  because  it  wa<  i 
only  animal  that  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  P..: 
disc.     A  somewhat  similar  bird  seems  to  have  been  kr..  •  - 
to  the  Arabians  under  the  name  of  Anha.    Mr.  Lane.  :t.  - 
notes  to  his  new  translation  of  the  *  Tales  of  a  TIioum 
and  One  Nights '  (ch.  20.  note  22),  tells  us, on  the  auth:;  « 
of  Kaswini,  that  the  anka  is  the  greatest  of  birds;    tb^' 
carries  off  the  elephant  as  the  kite  carries  off  them  *:- 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  off  a  bride,  God,  a:   . 
prayer  of  a  prophet  named  Handhalah,  banished  it  ti>  " 
island  in  the  circumambient  ocean,  unvisited  by  men,  ur   . 
the  equinoctial  line;    that  it  lives  one  thousand  and  m:  • 
hundred  years;  and  that  when  the  young  anka  has  gT\)> 
up,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  old  female  bird  bums  ber^lf :  a 
if  a  male,  the  old  male  bird  does  so. 

Many  of  the  early  fathers  believed  the  story  so  Brmly  \\ . 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  proof  Of  ** 
resurrection ;  and  that,  not  as  an  argumentwn  ad  Jkomin- 
when  disputing  with  heathens,  but  seriously,  and  in  writ.- :« 
addressed  to  converts  to  ChristiaDity.    St.  Clement  i«  t 
first  who  uses  this  ar^rument  {loco  ciL),  in  which  he  is  ?  - 
lowed  by  St.  Cyril  and  Tertullian  Oocis  cit.),  and  Ep»p  *.- 
nius  (Aficor.,  sec.  84,  p.  89).    The  passage  in  St.  C>rril  < » :. 
also  contains  two  or  three  additional  embellishments)  « 
serve  as  a  specimen.    '  God  knew  men*8  unbelief/  $a>s 
(in  Mr.  Churches  translation,  OxfordL  1838), '  and  ^rJ\. 
for  this  purpose  a  bird  called  a  phoenix.    This  biMl.  -. 
Clement  writes,  and  as  many  more  relate,  the  only  oiu 
its  race,  going  xo  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  at  rcvoIut>  ■ 
five  hundred  years,  shows  forth  the  resurrection  ;  and  i.  ^ 
,  not  in  desert  places^  lest  the  mystery  winch  oamea  to  pa^ 
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•upposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tamar  (from  iamrt  a  date), 
a  cuy  built  in  the  desert  by  Solomon.  The  date-tree  is 
therefore  a  subject  of  classical  as  well  as  of  scriptural  in- 
terest, besides  its  fruit  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  food 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Arab  race,  and  also  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

The  date-palm  being  dicecious,  that  is,  the  stamens  aud 
pistUs,  or  the  male  aud  female  parts  being  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent flowers,  but  even  on  different  plants,  the  crops  entirely 
fail,  or  the  fruit  is  worthless  and  unfit  for  food,  if  fertiliza- 
tion is  in  any  way  prevented.  To  ensure  this,  the  Arabs 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  the  clusters  of  male 
flowers  on  the  trees  which  bear  onlv  female  ones,  and  there- 
fore the  date-tree  is  one  of  those  which  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  sexes  of  planls. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree  is,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller 
can  direct  his  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inha- 
bitauU  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  its  fruit  They  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and 
even  grind  the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their 
camels.  In  Barbar)'  they  form  handsome  beads  for  pater- 
nosters of  these  stones.  From  the  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  the 
trunk  is  split  and  used  in  small  buildings,  also  for  fences  to 
gardens,  and  the  sUlks  of  the  leaves  for  making  cages  for 
their  poultry.  The  threads  of  the  web-like  integument  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  rigging  small  vessels.  The  sap  is  obtained  by 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  palm  and  scooping  out  a  hollow 
in  the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it  lodges  itself. 
Three  or  four  quarts  of  sap  may  be  obtained  daily  from 
a  single  palm,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  after  which  the 
quantity  lessens,  until,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
the  stem  is  exhausted,  becomes  dry,  and  is  used  for  firewood. 
This  liquor  is  sweetish  when  first  collected,  and  may  be 
drunk  as  a  mild  beverage,  but  fermentation  soon  takes  place, 
and  a  spirit  is  produced,  which  is  distilled,  and  forms  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aruk  (arrack),  or  spirit  of  Eastern  countries. 
Such  being  the  importance  and  multiplied  uses  of  the  date- 
tree,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  arid  and  barren  country 
it  should  form  so  prominent  a  subject  of  allusion  and  de- 
scription in  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  and  that  it  should  be 
said  to  have  300  names  in  their  language.  Many  of  these 
are  however  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  to  these  at  different  ages. 

PhcBnix  syhestri*  is  a  species  common  in  the  arid  parts 
of  India,  and  there  commonly  called  khuijoor  by  the 
natives,  aud  the  date* tree  by  Europeans,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance.  In  its  parts  of  fructification  it  is  like  the 
following  species,  but  differs  in  growing  to  be  a  tree,  with  a 
tall  pretty  thick  trunk  and  large  yellowish  or  reddish  fruit. 
It  yields  tarri,  or  palm  wine,  commonly  called  toddy.  The 
node  of  obtaining  this  is  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  and 
their  sheaths,  and  cutting  a  notch  into  the  centre  of  the 
tree  near  the  top,  from  which  the  liquor  issues,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  a  small  channel,  made  by  a  bit  of  the  palmyra- 
tree  leaf,  into  a  pot  suspended  to  receive  it  This  juice  is 
either  drank  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  boiled  down  into  sugar, 
or  fermented  far  distillation,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  por- 
tion of  spirit,  often  called  paria  aruk.  Mats  and  baskets 
are  made  of  the  leaves. 

Sugar  has  always  been  made  from  this  species,  and  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Roxburgh  and 
Buchanan  Hamilton.  Date-sugar  is  not  so  much  esteemed 
in  ludia  as  that  of  the  cane,  and  sells  for  about  one-fourth 
less.  It  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
this  country  of  late,  but  is  not  di:»tinguished  from  the  cane 
sugar.  Dr.  Roxburgh  calculated,  forty  years  ago,  that  about 
lOU.OOOlbs.  were  made  annually  iu  all  Bengal.  At  the  age 
of  leven  or  ten  years,  when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  about 
four  feet  high,  it  begins  to  yield  juice,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The  juice  is  extracted 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  during  which  period  each  tree  is  reckoned  to 
vield  from  120  to  240  pints  of  juice,  averaging  180  pints. 
kvery  twelve  pints  or  pounds  is  boiled  down  to  one  of  goor 
or  jagari,  and  four  of  goor  yield  one  of  good  sugar  in  powder, 
so  that  the  average  produce  of  each  tree  is  about  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  sugar  annually. 

P./arini/era  is  a  dwarf  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  a 
Dati\e  of  dry  ground  or  saudy  hills,  not  far  from  the  sea  on 
the  Coromaudel  coast.    It  flowers  iu  January  and  February, 
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and  the  fruit  npeos  m  May.    The  leaflets  are  wiought  ict 
mats  for  sleeping  on,  and  the  common  petioles  are  split  ir.- 
three  or  four,  and  used  for  making  basketa.  The  amall  tru 
is  generally  thout  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  aU  r 
six  in  diameter.  It  encloses  in  its  substance  a  Urg«  quant. t; 
of  farinaceous  substance,  which  the  nativea  use  for  food  * 
times  of  scarcity.    To  procure  this  meal,  the  amall  trunk  a 
split  into  six  or  eight  pieces,  and  dried  and  beaten  in  woodr: 
mortars  till  the  farinaceous  part  is  detached  from  the  fibftt . 
it  is  then  sifted,  to  separate  them :  the  meal  ia  then  fit  f  : 
use.    The  only  further  preparation  which  this  meel  uud£^ 
goes  is  the  boUing  it  into  a  thick  gruel,  or  canjL     It  seect 
to  possess  less  nourishment  than  common  sago*  which  . 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  another  palm,  and  « 
less  palatable  when  boiled,  but  it  has  saved  many  lives  u 
times  of  scarcity. 

PHCSTHORNIS.    [Trochilidx.] 

PHOLADA'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  &mUy  beloc^ 
ing  to  the  division  of  Dimyarian  ConMfcrt^  which  he  U< 
termed  Croisipidetf  and  consisting  of  the  genera  Pholas  ^ . 
Gtuirocfuena;  but  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  :u 
Jmmaux  san$  Veriebres^  remarks  that  this  fiunily  can  c: 
longer  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that  which  LAmerck  ir 
signed  to  it.  The  Gtuirochi9n€B,  he  observes,  are»  as  he  la: 
already  stated,  true  Fitiulana^  and  if  either  of  the  gene  x. 
Giutrocluena,  or  JPholas,  be  elected,  the  other  must  d tup- 
pear.  [GASTBOcasNA.]  He  suggests  that  the  genus  FhU» 
alone  should  remain,  unless  the  evident  relations  «hic:i 
connect  it  with  Teredo  and  Teredina  should  render  u 
necessary  to  unite  all  three  generaMnlo  one  natural  fasiiiy 
[Pholas.] 

PHOLADIDifiA.    [Pholas,  p.  109.] 

PHOLADOM^A.  *  Qu*est-ce  que  le  genre  PhobdouLf 
de  quelques  auteurs  Anglois  ?  C*e8t  oe  que  nous  ignoroo* 
il  parott  qu'il  est  ^tabli  aveo  une  ooquille  fossile  cun^ifanst 
trds-large  et  trds-b&illante  en  avant.*  We  will  endea\>  > 
to  answer  the  question  thus  put  by  M.  de  BlainviUe  in  L^ 
'  Malacologie.* 

The  genus  Pholadomya  is  a  most  interestini^  form»  for  tji 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbf 
who  described  it  from  a  recent  species  brought  from  tit 
island  of  Tortola  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  in  the  posaessioD  .f 
Mrs.  Mawe,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Mr.  Broderip  s  colitc- 
tion,  and  consequently  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  discovery  of  tnis  recent  species  led  at  once  to  Ue 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  several  fossils,  whose  genus,  «> 
Mr.  Sowerby  observes,  in  his  Genera  (No.  xix.),  was  befi  t 
exceedingly  doubtful,  insomuch  that  from  a  consideni.. . 
of  their  external  appearance  alone,  authors  had  been  l> 
duced  to  place  them  in  several  genera,  to  none  of  vhic. 
they  really  belonged ;  and  he  refers  to  Sowerby*s  Mint^ 
Conchology,  t.  197,  225,  226,  227,  299,  and  327.  wherv«> 
veral  of  the  species  are  figured  under  the  names  Cardiu ' 
producta,  obtueot  iyrata,  delioidea,  and  margaritacea :  ahi 
Lutraria  lyrata,  ovalie,  amingvOt  and  an^uiata,  TIk^ 
occur  in  several  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series,  particularh  i.; 
corn  brash,  inferior  oolite,  and  fullers*  earth ;  as  well  t$ 
the  lias,  the  London  clay,  and  the  Sutherland  coal-£e.w . 
also  in  the  dark-coloured  clay  at  Alum  Bay. 

Generic  Character,^  Shell  very  thin,  rather  hyalL*.; 
transverse,  ventricose;  inside  pearly;  posterior  side's^  -"- 
sometimes  very  short,  rounded;  anterior  side  more  or  fc>* 
elongated,  gaping;  upper  edge  also  gaping  a  little.  U  ;* 
with  a  small,  rather  elongated,  triangular  pit.  and  a  c» 
ginal  lamina  in  each  valve,  to  the  outer  part  of  «h  c .  • 
attached  the  rather  short  external  ligament.  Ml»-u. 
impressions  two:  these,  as  well  as  the  muscular  iropro-  . 
of  the  mantle,  in  which  there  is  a  large  sinus,  axe  indi^ui  . 
(6.  B.  Sowerby.) 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  this  shell  is  the  od1\  .- 
stance  known  to  him  in  which  the  umbones  are  so  app:.? 
mated  as  to  be  worn  through  by  the  natural  action  ut  t  • 
animal  in  opening  and  closing  its  valves.     He  further 
serves  that  the  general  aspect  of  this  shell  is  betitcec  *. 
of  JPholae  and  Anatina  of  Lamarck,  but  most  of  tl)c  St.- 
species  have  been  arranged  as  Lutraritt.    *  We  have  c.  .  • 
it,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  *  Pholadomya  with  refetencTr 
its  resemblance  to  shells  of  two  Linnean  genera,  the  /  * 
ladei  and  Myce.    It  is  related  to  Panofxta  in  the  cU 
ters  of  the  hinge,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  that  g<-  .* 
by  its  thin,  semitransparent,  pearly  shell;  from  Phoi. » : 
AnaiinOt  by  its  external  ligament,  and  its  want  of  eiir.  - 
and  internal  accessory  valves;   and  la^ly,  fkom  the  L* 
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a,  iuniet  tIm  «  (IhU^  lUa  wr.    3^  lueiul  » 

cahr  impreMtoiu-    Larotrck  plwM  the  Pholadet  ■mong 
the  Dimyaria,  and  M.  de  Blainville  sees  but  a  single  inu» 
euUr  iinprewon:  but  M.  Rang.  Bpeaking  for  himMslf.  say: 
tbat  be  hai  do  doubt  that  thete  ihells  have  two  tnUKuIar 
impreuiona,  tihich  he  han  posilivelf  traced  In  fholat  c 
lala,  in  fcUoving  the  pallial  impreuion  from  ils  departi 
ftom  the  jMMterior   muscular  impreKion,  which  ii  alwajn 
■tifflcienlly  evident,  to  the  point  where  the  former  te 
natei  anleriorlj.    There  a  small  iiregularly  rounded 

Baaiion  maT  be  Ttxy  well  dUttnguiihed.  It  has, 
.  Rang,  bMn  equally  observed  by  M.  (Charles  dcs  niouiins 
in  the  same  species,  bal  science  owes  to  that  naturalist  an 
flbserration  relative  to  the  PHnlidet  perhaps  even  mdre 
JBportant ;  it  is,  that  these  shells  sometimes  are  seen  accom- 
panied b '  a  cakanoiia  tub*,  applied,  like  that  of  tha  Cio*' 


whicfa   t 


/TQrA«M«.  to  Um  iaten*!  wall  of  ihe  nntj  whi< 

ItL  Ranr  bad  not  been  able  to  verily  (but  ta<  -. 
r*U:Mn  ta  liviag  Sfieeie*:  bat  H.  dei  Hcml.Bs  sboweil   t 
levcial   fmciU   fr'^at   Uei^cac;   in   whick   he   cjii:[  I-. 
recoei'^ed  lou  uaportasi  charartcr.  wbicta  ntoie  B  rml>  <  ~ 
blbbei   the   geoetaiiv  admitted   relaltonahip   belvo'ii   '  ~ 
PfirJadet,   the    Tfrrdia^.  and  the   PitttJaMiw.     U-  Ki-. 
further  remarks  IDal  ihoe  are  aooe  sfroes  nf  n't^-i- 
whwh  Men  to  lead  lo  r^rnio.     Hieae  ^belU  inhabit  si 
Ba<faeporea,   wood,   awl  somcliBes   mud   or   aaod    (va- 
When  ibe  rellui  of  tbe  tea  leave*  tbem.  and  tb«  an.iLj 
at*  disquieted,  the;  ^eM  ihfough  their  aipboa  to  a  n';^ 
derable  d:iisiiee  the  •ato'  coidaiiMd  ia  ibeir  maoile.  > 
which  bathe*  lU  gdls.     (.W— r/  th   IBitUjin  A'^t:..' 

'  Vie  beiiere.'  b*i  >Ie.  G.  Sowerbr.  *  iWt  aU  the  ih 

of  Ihis  Eenis  arc  turn  <htd  with  a  Raatet'  or  less  nuinl--  -  . 
aeeHsarr  valves,  wbwb  appeal  to  be  cauaed  hy  the  dct  - 
tioD  of  shelly  mailer  (wiifa:ii  th*  spdf  imia,  and   eooa-- ' 
with  tbe  valvei  by  that  aaMabrane),  vbemer  audi  vsi 
fot  tbe  secvnty  of  tbe  iamate ;  they  are  r 
;  very  vaiiaas  in  farv,  and  lJ»f*rl  ia  dlfcreol  >  . 
aHMu  in  tbe  diCwent  spcae*.  Ibougb  in  moat  cases  i . 
are  placed  neat  the  hiaKa,  aad  haTe  ever  been  conuik. 
ta  b«  tubaiitntes  (in  thsae  sheila)  Ibr  tbe  pet^UMieni  '.:■- 
ment  of  other  bivalvvs:  «e  laMit,  for  the  praaant.  wili.. 
onr  aaaent  fron  this  e^niok,  because,  on  aeomint  a!  ■. 
tilualioo  ia  which  they  I ne,  the  aniraab  iatMbiting  lb.- 
shells  can  have  very  little  occasion   to  opea   ibctr  va'ii>^ 
Whether  or  not  Iheie  is  any  peimaaent  Ufraromt  id  i   ■ 
genus,  as  we  bave  nevei  observed  the  animal  alive,  wc  :. 
not   underlske   to  delennine:    Tnrton  says  it  baa  r.<  i,- 
Lamarck,  en  the  contrary,  tpeaki  of  the  arcAssorv  i  i  \e- 
eoverinc:  and  bidinc  the  li^ment.     As  far  as  we  <-an  I    ' 
an  opinion  from  [irwdsfWcinieBS,  we  can  Not  eons  idcT  lhe<.' 
stance  to  which  these  valves  are  attached  as  the  ligaT. 
bat  as  part  of  the  addactcr  uosde  :  neverlheleea  we  ll..'  ^ 
we  can  in  some  species  perceive  a  very  small  inlntial  .■- 
tnent,  atlnched  to  two  unequally  siasd  staall  curved  ur 
(one  in  carh  valveK  placed  in  the  same  ailsstion  at  '- 
hiiice  tecib  of  common  bivalves.      The  ndductor   lui:- 
furms  Ino  pclnci]'^   impressions,  one  of  which  is  plar- 
ihe  reflected  margin, over  the  umbones,  and  Ih^  oiher  a<' 
half-vay  between  ihe  umbones  and  the  longer  end  'J'  ' 
shell :  there  ia  also  a  large  liaus  in   that  narrower  ftr. 
its  iinprcasion  by  which  tbe  nantle  is  affixed  ;    and  ai 
ande  that  is  formed  by  Ihis  sinus,  very  near  tbe  basal  r  - 
gin  of  the  shell,  the  inipresiion  i«  somewhat  expanded   'i 
principal  differences  belvcen  /An/tu  and  Trrtdo  cm-.: 
the  laller  forming  a  shelly  lube  hehiod  ils  valves.  anJ  :: 
being  destitute  of  accesfoT7  valves;  moreover  the  twoi.. 
of  this  latter,  when  closed,  are  nearly  f^obular  :    the  vi: 
charaeleit  dislinguiih  Pholat  fiom  Xy^rya  of  Leacti  i  .^ 
lophi^a  of  Turtoo,  which  bat  acresgorr  valves,  and  a 
does  not  form  a  shelly  tube,  is  buwever  dcslituTe  'f  ' 
internal  curved  tooth,  which  is  common  la  Fhoiat  and  -.'  - 
nX  TibinJfei:   (Gmero,  No.  xxiii.)   Tbe  satne  auih-i 
ci'J.)  remarks  that  ha   had   endeavoured  Kirmerlr  to  -'■ 
that  Gustroehtena  belongs  rather  to  th*  T^tictJiet  ihi 
the  Pholadaim ;    and  he  asks  whether  it  vrould  not  I. . 
been  more  consistent  ailh  the  rules  of  asaociali.in  r.~ 
rentlj  entertained  by  Lamarck,  if  he  had  united  the  ,' 
cola,  Venehruitw,  and  other  teiebratiag  eonchileia.  u. 
do  not  form  a  shelly  lube  open  at  one  or  both   ends  -    I 
also  inquires  if  the  commonly  called  Pkoiai  j-op^/r^:  . 
shell  nhich  had  lately  became  pretty  geaetmlly  knuwni ' 
not  be  considered  as  ihe  ti~pe  of  the  ranneetini(  link  beta- 
the  two  families,  inasmuch  as  it  has  tbe  general  ibrm  : 
charactets  of  a  Fholoi,  and  apparently  cotameDecs  a  si. 
tube  at  one  end? 

Dr.  Lesrh  divided  the  Linnaan  PkoLidt*  iota  sevc- 
gcnera;  but  as  his  distinttions  eonaistad  principally  id  ' 
number  of  the  accessory  valv*^  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  bu  .' 
adopted  any  of  his  genera:  they  may,  according  tu  M~ 
So werby's  opinion,  appear  to  be  calculated  for  divi->ior> 
the  genus,  but  are  not  sufficiently  tirong  tot  geaenr  di-'  . 
lions.  Mr.  Sowerby  admitB  indeed  that  some  apectes  i/" 
las  clarala.  Lam.,  for  instance)  may.  on  account  of  tr.i 
being  closed  at  both  ends,  he  dislinguished  gent-th-i. 
because  this  circumstance  implies  a  difference  in  the  lur  .' 
of  the  aninials  by  which  tbey  ac*  formed ;  this  charac 
therefore,  he  remarks,  has  been  soiled  by  Dr.  Leach.  ^ 
upon  it  the  doctor  fouodwl  lua  conua  MtaUtim,  aa  ^t^i^^^ 


P  H  O  1 

Met,  it  ba«,  b;  fuch  chemic*!  proceu  u,  \a  &Ir.  Sowbj't 
ofinioo,  freqaently  likei  pl>ef>  abt^rbed  >  maeb  giealcr 

auBDlily  of  (be  rock  iban  could  be  relained  or  oaiiTcrtcd : 
itt  i*  Bgain  depotiled  at  Ibe  upper  part  of  llie  eaiilj,  anl 
thtt*  lh«  rock  li  teeompoaed.  iZdot.  Pr-ie^  18J4.}  Mr. 
Garner,  in  hu  Taloable  paper  '  On  ihe  Analomf  of  the 
LamellibriDcfaiale  Concbilt^*  (Zool.  Traai-,  lol.  ii>,  re- 
mark*, that  tbere  ia  a  cartilage  belwe^D  tbe  t*o  tmalt  ipi- 
noDi  ;iiui'Lti  of  ibe  bin^e  in  ibe  nnia*  Candida*,  In 
otber  apeciei  wbicb  bave  do  mdimcDt  of  il,  and  allied  p;e- 
nera  vhteh  bare  a  particular  character  of  ailKuIalion,  be 
coniider*  the  moiion  of  tbe  ralte*  ai  but  a  •econdarr  r«ii*e 
ia  Ibe  pcrfbrUioD  uf  (be  lubatancel  ia  wliicb  ibcje  animals 
are  found.  Uia  itticturea  on  Ibe  opiaioiu  of  H.  de  Belle- 
Toe  and  Hr.  Oiler  «itb  r«gaid  to  ibe  rrypl*  of  Sannna 
vill  be  found  under  ant  noiice  of  ihal  animal  in  tbe  arlKlc 
LiTHontaciDA  [vol  xiv.,  p-  51];  and  be  fullon  iben  up 
bf  obfcrring  that  Turtnn  nvs  ihe  laliei  of  Ihe  Trrtdo  do 
Dot  correapond  with  ibe  bore.  Uioush  Mr.  Ga-iwr  ibinka 
that  in  ihii  case  ibej  do  act  u  rai^hanical  iniirumeDU: 
bat,  be  adda,  ibe  Hiolat  mn'ilet  a  oflen  fuund  in  bard 
timber,  Ibuuf^b  ila  laltet  do  r-ol  tccni  in  ihc  leut  adapted 
far  any  bonn^  or  Qlmtr.  Soc  furiber  on  lhi«  poioi  Hr. 
Ga/i1fr*a  obKnatians  on  Ihe  tulject  of  a  rupptned  soli%nt 
llnidin (be dcKTtptionofLi/A'M^/niiii.  [Mvri lid£. i ol.  xti^ 
p.  49.]  Mr.  G.  B.  Soaerbv  bad  pievi-.uflv  iGenera,  No. 
xaiii )  remarked  llmt  Ihe  mariner  in  siikU  Iheie  and 
other  pcrforalin;  abeili  produce  ihe  cavii;es  m  vbicb  tbejr 
live  liH  long  been  fubject  to  ciiilri'iersy,  and  obterreil 
that,  a*  he  did  not  *Eih  to  add  Inm-elf  to  ibe  number  of 
dupulantt,  be  would  only  state  ibat  tbe  eiTecl  cannot  be 
pniiluced  by  rotatory  motion,  since  itie  nvitie*  are  Gtled  to 
tbe  »bape  of  the  khel!,  and  t;nre  animals  vlicrse  shells  at« 
perreeriy  immih  nn  their  ouiiiJe  are  equally  capable  of 
pfodncini;  tbe>e  caviiics  «iib  olben  alioseexternal  surfarea 
are  roujb  like  a  file  ;  nor  did  be  think  il  could  be  by  the 
ehemiral  action  of  any  wUeiii,  since  tbe  tame  effett  b  pro- 
duced on  KooJ,  limtMioi.e,  and  tandslone.  He  Haled  that 
he  I. ad  been  infurmed  that  Ibe  Teredo  eals  ill  nay  into 
wood,  and  inquirei  vbelher  ibe  Fh'i'at  ami  others  perforate 
vDod,  cbalk,  limeitone.  lo'l  eien  and^itone  in  the  same  imd- 
ner?  or  have  lome  of  them  ihe  poner  of  dissolving  alone, 
vbile  other*  form  their  eatiiics  by  eaiins  a>ay  woud? 

Mr.  Gamer  iloc.  eil.)  nicnii(.ni  Pholat  u  one  of  the 
genera  in  which  !>up pigmentary  brani'liiat  extal,  and  as  one 
of  tbe  (uriQS  in  which  *  di»r<»i'ion  of  tLose  ui^ans  difler- 
ent  from  that  able  [Ted  in  Anumia.  Peclen.  Area.  Modio/a. 
Unio,  and  Cardium,  Stc,  abere  no  complete  diiision  of  tbe 
uc  of  Ibe  mantle  exUta.  ii  fuund.  In  I^n'a*  llic  branibim 
are  prolonged  into  ilie  inferior  «ipboo.  and  as  ihey  are  nol 
•eparatcd  Irom  Ihe  bue  of  llie  foot  within  nor  fiom  ibe 
mantle  without,  the  waler  drawn  in  tbruugb  ibe  inferior 
Oriflee  muit  make  iti  exit  by  ihe  xatue  or  by  ibe  anterior 
opening:  but  water  is  likewite  drawn  in  by  the  superior 
iipbon,  and  ao  gela  arceia  to  tbe  interior  interUmiaary 
ipacet  of  Iho  btanchiK  (oviducli  of  somej  ;  and  by  this 
superior  iipbon  \\ie  ova,  facet,  and  secretions  are  discbari;ed. 
H«  al*o  remarkc  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  that  tbe  o\i- 
dnct  il  distinct  from  the  sac  in  Mndiola.  Mylilut.  LiUmdo- 
mm.  fcc,  whilst  in  Tellina,  Cardium.  Macira,  Pholat,  Mya, 
Mid  iDMt  others,  tbe  ova  are  discharged  inio  iIm  excretory 
onpina. 

To  return  to  toe  perfuralint;  babita  of  theie  aDimils. 
The  accompanying  cuts  will  convey  some  noliun  of  their 
ravage*  upon  the  subttance*  which  tbey  peneiraie : — 


pridnlidb,  PSidu  Itadjliv. 


Pbolu  iXjlorlHta)  •tamUi  ia  nod. 

Phala*  baa  been  found  at  deplbs  varying  from  tliesorbc 
lose\enteeQ  tail>oittB,*nd  Xt/lopAaga  from  ibe  surba 
forty-fiic  fathoms. 

The  Foft  parti  of  Pholat  Daelyla*  and  PhnUu  cri-j-. . 
are  null   shown   in  ihe  pre  par*  lions   132,  a.  A,  c,  ami  ^ 
the  museum  of  the  Culiegc  of  Surgeon*  iPrrfonUi-.K. 
y<it-  Hut.  in  Sjiirtl). 

The  species  are  numerou*.  and  some  are  very  abun^i  ' 
on  our  own  coasts.     'Of  (bese,'  sayi  Mr.  G.  B.  So«c..' 
'  P/iU/u  crirpata,   Darlt/lu*.  Candida,  and  parva.   art  :,■ 
mo'-l  common;  tever^l  olbcrs  ate  described  by  Turtor. 
bis  Briliik  Bitulret,  of  which  we  are  quite  coDTinceiJ 
P.  lameliata  is  only  ihe  young  of  P.  poryraeea :  wc  an 
acquainted  with  his  P.  tuierculata.     Much  confuiun  i  - 
pears  to  prevail  in  regard  lo  several  very  distinct  spic  < 
amoitg   these  we  believe  the  papffracea  of  Turton   a  ' 
tlriala  of  Montagu  ;  ihe  clarala  of  Lamarck  is  tbej.-'  .- 
of  Linneus,  but  nut  of  Mont."     The  number  of  liiiiij>' 
cies  of  /Ao^  noted  by  M.  Deihsyes  in  hisTables  Ul:: 
and  of  these  one,  P.  Candida,  is  recorded  asliiing  sod  f.^- 
In  ibe  last  ediTion  of  LatDorck,  ten  species  only  (loclui  . 
A'^/'^'Aog-a)  are  recorded;  this,  notwitbstandiiig   the  c- 
whicb  have  been  committed  by  those  who  have  laken   . 
ference  of  siie  or  age  for  EpeciSc  difference  must  b«  ' 
below  llie  mark.     For  instance,  we  do  iwi  find,  in  the  c, 
Inst  referred  to.  any  of  Ibe  nine  species  described  bv  Mr  C'. 
fi.  Sowerby  from  Mr. Cuming's  collection  in  tbe  Zooi.P-  ' 
for  1 834. 

The  following  culs,  wiib  those  previously  gii-en,  will  i^ 
tbe  variety  of  form  put  on  by  tbe  shells  of  this  genui : 


B,  ealdt^R]  vvw   of  ill 


4,  Bids  ticw  i  ii  Aantl  TJew ;  c,  cup-ihapftd  membntt^ 

This  i«  lite  genus  P/ioladidiea  of  Leach. 
Fossil L  Pkolades. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sa«'erby(G«nrra)obEerves  tliatfoGsil  IVtolades 
aiu  raio,  but  ihal  lliey  occur  in  tlia  calcaire  grossier  aod  eon- 
i''inporancous  ronuatignit,  in  eevcral  pUces,  and  aI»o  in  our 
iTig :  several  vei7  in lercstini;  specimens,  lie  adds,  are  found 
i:i  Imty  and  in  Touraine,  as  well  ai  in  tile  vicinity  of  Paris, 
v.liuro  Ihcse  and  several  other  perforating  shells  have  been 
ili-cuvcred  in  a  fossil  stale  in  Ine  cavities  which  they  hare 
ilii'niaelves  formed.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  the 
i^iiiiiber  of  fositil  species  (terliary)as  nine;  but  in  the  last 
iliiiijii  of  Lamarck  only  two  appear:  one,  P.  Candida,  re- 
iL'iit  andfosiil;  the  other,  Aio^o*  Jouaimeli  (Joiiannelia}, 
i-»sil  only.  In  Professor  Phillips's  Jllutlraliont  of  the 
<:i:ii!'i<^  'if  Yorkahire,  we  find  Fholax  Teenndila  and  P,  cvn- 
strkui  recorded  :  the  first  from  the  corolliiiB  oolite,  the  so- 
rniid  from  the  Speelon  clav.  In  Dr.  Fitlon's  list  (Strata 
I;  I'liir  the  Chalh\,  wo  (Ina  Pk'ilas  f  giganteii  and  pHaca 
uiiicil ;  the  Brit  from  the  gauUeiid  the  lower  green -sand,  1  he 
>oci>iid  from  ihe  lower  gicen-sand  and  Blackdown. 

i'lIONE'MUS,  Do  Monlfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
iLiiiiiiscupic  Fnramiiiifera.  [Kobaminipera,  vol.  :t.,  p.  348.] 

PlIONY'GAMA,  M.  Lesson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
I  ird.4  pluced  by  Mr.  Swsinson  in  the  subfamily  Corvitiie  of 
ills  family  Carvidee. 

tjKiieric  Chitracler. — Bill  large.strong.  considerably  com- 
t'li'sicd  \  very  high  at  the  base,  gradually  narroning  towards 
'.III'  end;  the  frunt  advancing  on  the  crown  of  ihe  head,  and 
Miii..>id<:rnbly  dividing  Ihe  frontal  pluuies;  upper  mandible 
il.aimclly  iiolrhed.  JVosfrt/i  very  larve,  placed  in  a  deep 
'li'prcjstuii  of  the  bill;  the  aperture  large,  oval.  Froiilal 
1  jilicrs  short,  reflected  forwards.  Tail  moderate,  rounded; 
X  Vm  t'vaihcrs  broad,  truncate,  and  ending  In  seleceous  points. 

K\nmp!e,  IVinni/f-ama  Letmnia  (Vou.,  pi.  13). 

I'llOUUY'NIA.      [PULMOOBABA.] 

IMIO'RMIUM,  a  nenus  of  planU  of  the  natural  family  of 
l.^li.-itL'iO,  tribe  AgapaDlhem  of  Endlicher,  Asparogea)  of 
l.iiKllcy.  ronlains  only  a  single  species,  wbich  is  rs- 
i.iiirkable  for  its  useful  product,  so  well  known  under  the 
i.;'niu  of  New  Zealand  Itax,  and  which  is  found  indigenous 
,11  Now  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  genus  is  cbaiac- 
iiiiicd  by  having  a  colouicd  tubular  perianth,  of  which  the 
s.lii;  is  very  short,  and  divides  into  six  segments,  of  which 
■■'..V  three  inner  are  the  longest;  stamens  aix,  inserted  into 
iliu  bisit  of  the  lube,  ascending  exserted;  capsule  oblong, 
Mil.  c  cornered;  seeds  numerous,  com  pressed ;  embryo  in 
'.i.u  cciilie  of  the  seed,  lonf;cr  than  half  the  albumen,  wilh 
::<  railiclu  next  the  umbilicus.  The  root  U  tuberous, 
^!''>liy,  and  hitler  lasted;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  all 
I  link',  liiiear-lanceolale,  five  or  six  foct  long,  and  from  one 
.it.d  a  half  to  Iwo  indies  broad,  two-rowed,  equitant  at  the 
l-,t-e,  U-aihyry,  and  very  tough.  Its  Bowers  are  numerous, 
^l1■|\vy,  ye  How -coloured,  arranged  ou  a  tall  branch  panicle, 

1  lie  Uavcs  of  this  plant  yield  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very 
sli'.'.ni;  libte,  which  has  been  of  late  imported  in  consiilerahie 
[|<i:iiiiitics  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand  Hax.  It  was  ex- 
l>i:i  led  to  be  much  mote  useful  than  it  has  proved  to  be, 
111  CO  1 1  Si:  que  lice  of  iis  having  the  defect  of  breaking 
iM-ily  wiien  made  into  a  knot.  Being  a  plant  of  liigh 
"i.itl.t^rii  latitudes,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  easily  be 
i;i  'lUL  in  diHerent  pans  of  Europe.  The  Flench  have  at- 
ln.ll>^-d  locullitale  it  near  Cherliouri;,  Toulon,  and  other 
I  I'icvii,  and  il  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  of  which  the 


38.  Its  cullivation  has  also  been  attempted  in  Australia, 
but  has  not  yet  succeeded  to  any  exlenl. 

PHCfRUS,  De  Monlfort's  name  for  the  trochoid  form 
which  is  loaded  with  pebbles,  shells,  &c.  {Trochut  aegluli- 
naru  of  authors,  genus  Oiiuslus,  Humph.),  generally  known 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  Cairirr  SAe/i?.     [Trochid.b.] 

PHOS,  De  Monlfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  luihinaied 
gostropoils  wilh  a  lurritod  thick  shell,  which  is  cavinaled 
and  varicose;  spire  pointed,  but  not  produced;  aporlure 
rounded  or  oval ;  outer  lip  ridged  internally ;  columella 
with  an  oblique  plait  or  plaits;  canal  short,  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  a  raised  varix.  Tlie  notch  at  the  extremity 
of  the  columella  brings  this  shell  into  the  group  of  Bni'i- 
moslomala,  and  the  raised  external  surface  of  the  columella 
very  near  to  Bucciniim ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  most  of 
the  species  more  resembles  that  of  Murex ;  there  can  liardly 
however  be  said  Co  he  any  true  varices  on  the  whorls,  ihe 
elevations  are  rather  ribs  or  bars. 

Example.— /ftu*  senlicoxiis. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.    [CHLOROCARnONic  Acin  Gas.] 

PHO.SPHORIC  ACID.     [Phosphor us,] 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF.  Dry  phosphoric  acid  is  soraelimes  used  in  the  form  of 
pills,  but  Ibis  is  not  an  eligible  mode ;  the  common  form  is 
thM  of  solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of  the  '  Phar- 
macopcein.'  This  difters  from  the  other  dilute  mineral  acids 
in  not  affecting  so  strongly  the  digestive  organs,  on  whirh 
account  it  may  bo  persevered  in  foro  longer  lime.  It  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  dieordcred  states  of  the  mucous  surfaces, 
and  also  to  states  of  debility,  characterised  by  softening  of 
Ihe  bones  and  a  phosphatlc  condition  of  the  urine.  In  this 
latter  stale  it  is  ofien  more  eflicacious  when  combined  with 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate  of  that  metal.  The 
same  combination  is  of  great  utility  in  most  cases  of  dia- 
betes. In  passive  hemorrhages,  phosphoric  acid,  properly 
diluted,  quickly  arrests  the  bleeding,  as  it  coagulates  the 
blood.  This  property  is  possessed  in  a  stronger  degree  by 
the  undiluted  acid;  and  hence  if  injected  intoavein,causes 
death.  A  poisonous  duse  of  the  strong  acid  may  be  counter- 
acted by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda, 

PHOSPHORUS.  This  eleraeniary.  solid,  non-metallic 
body  was  discovered  in  1IJG9,  by  Brandt,  an  alchymist  of 
Hamburg ;  he  kept  the  mode  of  preparation  for  a  long 
time  secret,  but  as  ho  could  not  conceal  the  fact  of  its  being 
obtained  from  urine,  Kunkel  tried  to  procure  it  from  Iha 
same  source,  and  he  succeeded  in  Ihe  attempt. 

It  will  not  be  requisite  to  describe  the  original  mode  of 
preparing  this  very  peculiar  substance,  and  we  shall  give  au 
outline  merely  of  Ihe  method  al  present  employed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  animal  bo  lie  [Bomb]  contains  a  large  quau- 
tily  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  whh  lime,  forming  a  sub- 
sesqui- phosphate  of  that  earlli ;  and  it  was  first  proposed  by 
Scbeelo  to  obtain  phosphorus  from  bone;  fur  this  purpose 
the  bones  are  ignited  or  calcined  in  contact  wilh  the  air  tilt 
they  become  while ;  and  when  this  happens  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  charcoal  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Ihe 
animal  matter  is  entirely  expelled.  In  Ibis  state  they  con- 
sist of  phosphate  of  hme  mixed  wilh  little  else,  than  a  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  After  being  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  they  are  digested  for  a  day  or  two  wilh  sufDcicnt 
water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  half  their  wei^tht  of  sul' 
phui'ic  acid.  In  Ibis  case  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  remains  insoluble,  and  a  superpliosphala 
of  lima  remains  in  solution ;  this  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
copper  vessel,  and  the  precipitate  formed  being  separated, 
the  clear  Huid,  which  is  chielly  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  be 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  mixed  with  about  a  fourth 
uf  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal ;  this  mixture  is  to  be 
strongly  boated  in  an  earthon  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
immersed  in  water;  by  the  action  of  the  heat  the  phos- 
phoric acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  the  results  are 
carbonic  acid  or  oxide,  uhich  is  evolved  in  the  Maseuus  state, 
and  the  vapour  of  phosphorus,  which  is  condensed  by  puss- 

The  properties  of  phosphorus  arc,  that  it  is  solid,  trans- 
lucent, and  nearly  colourless ;  but  sometimes  it  bos  a  yellow 
or  reddish  tint ;  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  indented  by  the 
nail,  anil  it  is  very  readily  cut.  When  healed  to  about  lOB* 
it  fuses,  and  at  S3U°  it  is  converted  into  vapour;  it  has  • 
peculiar  smell  when  exposed  lo  the  sir,  but  this  is  probably 
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denred  ftom  the  aetioii  of  tbe  oxygien  of  the  air  upon  it 
Neither  water  nor  aleohol  dittolres  phosphorui,  hut  it  ia 
ditfolred  bj  sther  and  by  oils.  It  emits  light  when  ex- 
fioied  to  the  air  in  the  dark,  atid  henoe  its  name  (from 
^.  light,  and  ftp**v,  to  carry).  It  is  extxemelf  ioflam- 
rnable,  and  Las  been  known  to  take  fire  spontaneous! j 
in  tbe  atmosphere  when  its  temperature  was  not  above 
60*.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1*77.  Phosphorus 
IS  also  soluble  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  naphtha,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of  phosphorus,  and  on 
cooling  from  solution  in  the  last- mentioned  it  has  been 
obtained  in  dodecahedral  crystals ;  and  by  mere  fusion  and 
slow  cooling  of  a  larger  quantity,  it  has  been  procured  in 
octohedral  crystals. 

Oxygen  and  Fho9phortts  combine  with  great  readiness, 
and  form  several  difierent  compounds.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the 

Oxide  of  Fho9phoru9, — ^This  is  prepared  by  melting  phos- 
phorus in  hot  water,  and  in  this  state  forcing  a  jet  of  oxygen 
gas  upon  it  The  phosphorus  burns  under  water,  and  the 
results  are  phosphoric  acid,  whicli  remains  in  solution,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  a  red  pulverulent 
body,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel,  and  is 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  ino- 
dorous and  tasteless,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
»ther,  or  oil.  It  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air,  even  when 
heated  to  above  600''  Fahr. ;  but  at  a  low  red  heat  it  burns. 
In  chlorine  gas  it  inflames.  It  decomposes  nitric  acid 
readily,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen,  it  becomes  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  does  not  possess  either  acid  or  alkaline 
properties. 

It  is  composed  of-« 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen      .         .       8 
Three  equivalents  of  phosphorus     .     48 

Equivalent  .  56 
HypophosphoroiM  Acid  was  discovered  in  1816  by  M.  Du- 
long.  When  phosphuret  of  barium  is  acted  upon  by  water, 
both  suffer  decomposition,  and  there  are  formed  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid,  and 
bar)tes;  this  earth  combines  with  both  these  acids,  and 
the  phosphate  of  barytes,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
while  the  hypophosphite  is  soluble,  and  sulphuric  acid 
being  added  to  the  solution,  sulphate  of  barytes  is  precipi- 
tated, and  free  hypophosphorous  acid  remains  in  solution ; 
by  evaporatins  this,  a  viscid  strongly  acid  substance  is 
obtained,  which  is  hydrated  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  properties  of  hypophosphorous  acid  are,  that  it  is 
liquid,  uncrystallizable,  has  a  powerful  taste,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state.  When 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes,  and  phospho- 
rous and  phosphoric  acids.  Water  dissolves  this  acid  in  all 
piioporCions;  it  acts  very  powerfully  as  a  deoxidizing  agent, 
taking  oxygen  from  manv  compounds  containing  it :  it  ne- 
vertheless combines  with  many  salifiable  bases,  forming 
salts  which  are  termed  hypophosphites ;  these  salts  are  re- 
markably soluble  in  water ;  they  are  usually  deliquescent, 
and  erystallize  with  great  difficulty. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen         .  8 

Two  e<i uivalents  of  phosphorus  32 

Equivalent  .  40 

Pho^fhnrmu  Acid,  like  the  preceding,  is  entirely  an  arti- 
ficial product;  it  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  purity  by  sub- 
liming phosphorus  through  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
gla*s  tube.  During  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  phosphorus 
ia*e«  hajf  the  clilorine  from  the  mercury,  and  they  form  a 
»  Ui.le  rorop^Hjnd  which  condenses  into  a  limpid  liquid. 
^^  ..♦'»  thi4  rhioride  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  water, 
m-'ual  deooinpoMiion  occurs;  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
%iA  \tw.  chloni.e  of  the  chloride  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
i»r».i«  th«  ox^e<^naml  phosphorus  unite  to  form  phosphorous 
a*  .d.  By  «r^^J.',ratl'Jn  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
*i.«n  It  t.««  ix-en  continuetl  until  the  residue,  while  hot, 
:  34  r.H'  ft;fi«,»'i:  ,0't,  fjf  g  fyriip,  it  becomes  a  solid  crystal- 
;.f.«  r;. iM  on  '■'' i.nir,  nh.rh  is  hydiatcd  phosphoric  acid. 
'Jri.t  ut  A  f\.%»*ji%*!%  ^ory  readily  in  water;  it  has  a  sour 
t»%  •i.  icM'>fis  %#-ir-*-  i,.H  Uue  colyum,  and  combines  with 
K^r-^-  </■-•*••  to  f',nn  ».l  »,  %il,u:b  art;  called  phosphites. 

\'wr*\.u  jf'j*^  tt/  id  w  uiv,  fornird  when  phosphorus  is  burnt 
to  nsrL"i  ftir.    Whnn  ptii>«ph<;rus  is  exposed  to  air  and 


moisture,  it  has  been  long  known  tbil  a  ilctue  soar  flu 
formed  by  the  aborption  of  oxygen :  this  was  siippo*.- . 
M.  Dulong  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  and  he  called  it  i^i^  ^- 
tic  acid ;  it  was  however  subsequently  shown  by  I>a«  }  ; 
mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  aods^ 
Phosphotous  acid  appears  to  be  composad  of 

One  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxy^ea  1 2 

Otm  equivalent  of  pbosphonit         •  16 

Equivalent  •  2? 

Phosphile  qf  Ammonia  is  procured  by  adding  Ci^rl 
of  ammonia  to  the  acid  to  saturation.    It  cryatallta«s 
liquescent  needles;  when  heated,  it  is  decompose- U  ;: 
out  ammonia,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  L*.x* 
phosphorous  acid  remaining  is  converted  into  pbo»7  ,. 
arid.    It  is  not  a  salt  of  any  importance. 

Phosphoric  Acid, — ^Tbis  acid  exists  largely  in  naturv 
only,  as  has  been  alreadv  mentioned,  in  combinatiuo  - 
lime,  forming  bone,  but  also  in  some  vegetable  products  - 
often  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  combined  with  lime,  : 
ing  a  mineral  which,  when  crystallized,  is  freqacntly  c. 
apatite.    It  also  occurs  in  combination  with  oxide  c  f 
copper,  lead,  manganese, and  uranium;  but  the  quiiut. 
these  compounds  is  by  no  means  large,  and  they  are  re^.  . 
chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  tbe  dr 
combination  of  its  elements.    When  a  piece  is  inflamed. . 
it  is  immediately  covered  by  a  large  bell  glass,  the  f  r.  - 
phorus  is  converted  into  white  flakes  of  phosphoric  z 
which    fall    like    snow    in    the    vessel.     When    e\\^ 
for    a    short    time    to    the    air,    the    acid    delique«x 
and  so  great    is   its    affinity  for  water,  that    when 
solid  acid  is  collected,  and  a  little  water  is  added  i 
it  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  with  explosive  ebu!]. 
owing  to  the  heat  which  is  evolved  during  combin 
Phosphoric  acid,   when  free  fi'om  water,   U    exoee<*    . 
fixed  in  tbe  fire,  but  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  it  ;s  -- 
sipated. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  formed  when  phosphorus  is  b<& 
in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  nitric  acid  is  dt 
posed,  and  yields  oxygen  to  form  the  phosphorie  acul 
evaporation  in  a  platina  capsule  hydrated  phosphoric  ac . 
obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  composed  of 

Two  and  a  half  eo uivalents  of  oxygen  ^0 

One  equivalent  or  phosphorus         .  16 

Equivalent       .  .  36 

Phosphoric  acid  is  coloiurless,  inodorous,  dense,  cxtreir. 
sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  strongly  on  vegetable  blue 
lours;  it  does  not  however,  like  sulphuric  acid,  destru)  . 
skin  when  applied  to  it.    According  to  Professor  Gr«r.^' 
phosphoric  acid  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  combine  with 
ferent  proportions  of  water,  and  these  compounds  e\'t 
properties  so  different,  that  they  might  be  supposed  t- 
three  different  acids,  instead  of  different  hydrates  c( 
same  acid.    When  the  dry  acid,  obtained  as  described  f  "' 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  is  thrown  into  water,  a  i:  ^ 
ture  of  the  three  hydrates  is  obtained  in  variable  prop^:r:. 
but  they  may  be  separately  obtained  in  a  pure  state  : 
th^  common  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  aAer  .: 
been  puritied  by  solution  and  re-crystallisation.     Decom; 
a  warm  solution  of  this  salt  by  means  of  a  solution  of  a»' 
of  lead,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead. . 
then  pass  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  it  v 
susnended  in  water.   When  the  excess  of  hydrusul;  r 
acid  has  been  expelled  by  heat,  a  very  sour  fluid  ren  - 
which,  according  to  Prof^sor  Graham,  is  a  terh}dr..- 
phosphoric  acid ;  but  following  the  practice  of  M>Uit-    > 
chemists,  we  have  reckoned  the  equivalent  of  pho^fl. 
at  only  half  the  weight  which  he  has  done,  and  r    ^ 
quently  this  hydrate  we  regard  as  a  sesquihydrate,  Cv*. 
posed  of 

One  and  a  half  ea uivalents  of  water        1 3  *  j 
One  equivalent  of^ phosphoric  acid  36 

Equivalent  .  49  *  3 

This  acid  is  unalterable  by  boiling  its  solution  or  kvt 
it  fbr  any  length  of  time.    The  class  of  salts  which 
h)drate  forms  are  the  old  or  common  phosphates,  ^.. > 
give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.     Ccnni 
phosphate  of  soda  contains  therefore  this  sesquih\Ui.: 
I  phosphoric  acid. 
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the  addition  of  water  to  it,  it  is  converted  into  hydrobromic 
,   and  phosphoric  acids. 

Iodine  and  Phosphonu. — ^Wben  these  substances,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  heated  together  in  an  exhausted  vessel,  they 
act  violently,  giving^ut  heat,  unaccompanied  by  light.  AVhen 
the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about  twelve 
of  iodine,  the  compound  is  reiddish-brown,  very  fusible,  and 
is  probably  a  sesqui-iodide  of  phosphorus.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  resolved  into  bydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acids. 

When  the  proportions  are  one  of  phosphorus  and  about 
forty  of  iodine,  a  black  and  less  fusible  compound  is  formed, 
which  is  resolved  by  water  into  bydriodic  and  phosphoric 
acids:  it  is  probably  composed  of  two  and  a  half  equivalents 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus. 

Menium  and  Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  by 
dropping  the  selenium  into  the  melted  phosphorus.  It  is 
an  uniroporunt  compound,  and  is  probably  a  di-seleniuret. 

Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  roelaU;  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds will  be  found  under  each  particular  metal. 

PHCySPHORUS.  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF. 
This  elementary  substance  exists  as  an  esseutial  constituent 
tocfa  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies ;  yet  when  applied  in  a 
tfjnctntr^ied  and  pure  state  to  any  organised  structure,  it 
»^t4  uf^m  it  as  a  violent  and  corrosive  poison.  Into  animal 
hfA;^  It  is  introduced  in  a  diluted  and  combined  state,  by 
it't^Ai  si  M  d.sarmed  of  its  virulence,  as  an  ingredient  of 
AL*.'  J  e-.som^^n  articles  of  food.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
ti  j»  *'^  t'»'rrfa  of  the  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat-tiour,  i^ 
1'^  t4'-^  'jf  -»:.  *\i,  when  burnt,  tt  amounts  to  23  per  cent, 
'r^'v..'*  hn-lxtuaUr  Tr^nti*^,^  book  iii.);  also  alliaceous 
|i»  *  a  tov«&  »«  *^...'fi.%,  in  *,\%\f\\  it  exists  as  a  phosphate  of 
>'  ^  y,  jf'rj'/'^%  t'.A  o*n*tr  plants,  m  which  it  occurs  as  a 
y*  my.t-ai '/  ,  '-^M,  \\%\yt  «Y)%ts  not  only  in  the  bones  and 
V  «-^*  ;^',  Y^rA  '/  »'..rftai»,  but  in  many  of  the  fluids,  es- 
^* :»  >  '.'>;  *t^'f.  ',',%,  litn%  It  is  found  in  the  milts  and 
/'>*  '/  :4^-*^  *'^  *  .'^ •»«'*•  of  oy*ters.  the  yelk  of  eggs,  in 
« ■<*  .  4«  «'/.  k  4^/ 1;^  r/rsi.n,  in  which  organ  of  the  human 
i^     /  -  iv>v, '.•«  *•/  ff'.rn  2  lo  2^  per  cent. 

K  ^  v^'  ,1  H  '/  a.)  «MrniiUrits  the  most  powerful  and 
^  ^ .  ,*',  V*'.  '/T.  */^/yjnt  of  iu  activity,  highly  dangerous. 
I  *  f^tm^,'^,^^  ^.*//fi  ^'^in%  to  lie  connected  with  its  strong 
,ir  .  .  r  ,  ,^  %'*  .*ri^\\  '\\  It  u converted  into  phosphorous 
«  .'  ,'  ,,',.^^>  Tu  ^.%.  }i*'f,fs  i»h';ri  brought  in  contact  with 
^  #  'rt «.  "<i.>,A«  .«  *v'  r^^u '/xx;^«;n  from  them,  and  pro- 
4. , ^m   ..1    *  /•  •  ••   #*«^'. ',  ,».y  «  \t*itf\',    the  phosphorus  in 

//A>  •■>'/'    *'«^,  4  '•  /^.t^0n\,  «//  that  the  exhalation 

*.  ,m  -  #.  ■  •  Y^  «* 'i  /.»  4  ,:^'j>/^,%  f/«rr«pfration  are  impreg- 
►*^»^  •  »4  .^  »->/'^('  «  'r,  ut '**rf  r^rXmn  circumstances, 
*  ....  .^-»  4  '**j  «-^»  4  ',  ,♦'.'  -r'^*//!!!!  ph'ispliorus,  even 
^  M.  f  ■...  «*^«4  «  i.«  '  «.,^  y'v>*/if4f)|  Solutions  of  phos- 
.i«  I /A«^  w  ^v«  ^,»ff  fM  i»lher»,  are  still  more 
•• »'  '*.  *'/•*  ''**^ 

•»^   »  4...<^  *^  p:*/t*f\.f/rti%  or  its  oleaginous  so- 

*^  ««<-•  )^»^'^A   ,,  ipt^ni  Britain,  though  in  cases 

.....  y.  wM.*v  ..*4  vf  <i.d^  Mitous  •)»tem  it  is  not  with- 
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I...  t.  .4.(1'  y  D  )/'^iM>«*<.iut  d'/M?  being  taken,  bland  mu- 
« vi«   t.wiU   i>(.vUi«i  uv  lf«fl)-  udminutered,  followed  by 

i  jjV  i-l5  wiw«  buPii  in  tliC  early  part  of  the  ninth 
4  c.j.uM .  u' 41  puiiiCiaii  ItiUJ  11  >  of  Constantinople.  Hestudied 
it    twj    ci;>.  and  attained  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of 

ica: <:.  V  tii>'h  was  enhanced  b}  an  irreproachable  morality. 

lit  wa^  uoueed  bv  the  emperor  M>rliael  III.,  who  employed 
liiiU  in  vunJU^  iuiportant  ofli^'e*.     The  emperor  sent  mm  on 
a  nu^<ioi)  tu  AM»>ria  (probabW  Per«ia  is  meant),  and  on  his 
let  urn  made    him  prato-spalharius,  or  commander  of  the 
g.iatd:$,  and  protoM)cre  tarius  and  member  of  the  emperor's 
}^r.v>  council,     fiardas.  tlte  uncle  and  colfeague  of  Michael, 
v^  \vv\  partial  to  Pbotius;    and  having,  on  account  of 
«/.^(  (^uipute  as  to  juris'iiction,  removed  and  banished  the 
\.*,:^.fi.  Ignatius,  he  determined    to  put   Photius  in  his 
>  ^  *      P..v^  :us,  being  a  layman,  took  all  the  various  clerical 
V. .» ..    V.4*  «ft':er  the  other  in  six  consecutive  days ;  and  af^er 
^  .    -   .^r'.u.'.ec  ^Tkest,  he  was  installed  in  the  patriarchal 
'    -•     '.'■:.     BjLt  the  inf>rmality  of  bis  appointment 
*    c  *'.:.»:  «r<>|Mr'\L.%  as  Ignatius,  although  threatened 
■  *       . . '  -^.*r-.  II   o".er  to  force  him  to  abdicate,  refused  to 
•-    '       '    •    #»••'•*••.:  €-»„T>',l  was  a<:sembled  at  Constant i- 

«*•''•    o*;'  '^^  Ignatius  and  eonfirmed  the 
M«v>  /*  k*^j.  ur    Pu'Xiuaaeot  two  bidbops  to  Rome 


with  letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  iu  which  he  gave  a  f  pec 
account  of  his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  send  leg 
to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  bim  in  pu: 
down  the  remains  of  the  Iconoclastic  heresy.     The  Ir^. 
came;  and  a  new  council  being  assembled,  a.d.  b5i»,  v. 
the  legates  attended,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  X  . 
was  again  deposed  on  the  score  of  incauacity  and  t 
charges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdicatioQ,  vuh 
concurrence  of  the  papal  legates,  who  were  either  deceiv- 
er bribed,  or  frightened  into  compliance  by  the  par.} 
Photius. 

The  see  of  Rome  had  for  more  than  a  century  past  -^ 
disputing  with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a  question  uf 
risdiction.      During  the  period  or  the  superiority  i  f 
Iconoclasts  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  the  patriarch  ^ 
that  city,  supported  by  the  emperors,  had  appropriate > 
themselves  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  extensile  ' 
vinces  of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Sicily,  v . 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman  see.     A  fre»h  » 
ject  of  contention  afterwards  served  to  embitter  the  qui- 
The  heathen  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  being  converu 
Christianity  by  both  Latin  and  Greek  missionaries,  Pr 
placed  the  new  churches  of  Bulgaria  under  his  own  j 
diction,  a  measure  which  seemed  justified  by  the  proi  ^ 
of  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople.    But  the  pope  alle^^ed 
his  own  missionaries  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  thi'  * 
king  or  chief  of  Bulgaria  had  sent  his  own  son  to  R 
which  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  obed^- 
In  short  Nicholas  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  : 
vinces  of  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Sicily,  and  Bu ' .  * 
which  Photius  stoutly  refusing,  the  pope  assembled  a  Ci 
at  Rome,  a.d.  862,  in  which  ne  pronounced  the  e\ec\v  - 
Photius  to  be  illegal,  and  excommunicated  bim  with  a. 
abettors.     Photius  however  remained  quietly  in  bi>  ^ 
and  in  the  year  866,  having  assembled  a  council  at  C^r  - 
tinople,  he  produced  five  ctiarges,  some  relating  to  d  <": 
and  others  to  discipline,  against  the  Roman  or  AYt:- 
Church.    The  charges  were  proved ;  and  Photius.  at  * 
head  of  his  council,  excommunicated  the  pope,  and  de 
him  and  his  abettors  to  be  removed  from  the  commun. 
orthodox  Christians:    the  charges  were: — 1,  that  the  5' 
mans  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day ;    2,  tba: : 
allowed  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  during  the  fii^t  « 
in  Lent ;   3,  that  they  forced  celibacy  on  the  cler^ .  * 
consequence  of  which,  observed  Photius,  was,   that  t' 
country  swarmed  with  bastards ;  4,  that  their  bishops  j.' 
anointed  persons  with  the  holy  chrism,  withholding  t 
power  from  presbyters ;   5,  that  they  had  interpolate  * 
Nicene  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  HolyGhoat,  by  3<i ' 
the  word  '  filioque,'  thus  asserting  the  Uoly  Ghost  t>i  * 
ceed  from  the  iSon  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  *  a  t  - 
unknown  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  even  tlicn  - 
partially  ad  m  itted  by  some  of  the  Western  churebea.*   i  P 
tius.  Epistles,) 

In  the  vear  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Mic^.. 
Basilius  the  Macedonian  ascended  the  throne.     It  issan: 
some  that  Photius  refused  him   the  sacrament,  an! 
preached  him  with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.     Hoii- 
this  may  be,  Basilius  soon  after  deposed  Photius,  «\ 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  restored  Ignatius  to  his  see;   an' 
act  was  confirmed  by  a  general  council  assembled  at  I 
sfantinonle,  a.d.  869,  which  was  attended  by  letratv-* 
Pope  Adiiau  II.,  and  in  which  Photius  was  conderr 
This   is  called   the  eighth  (Ecumenical  council,    h^> 
been   acknowledged  by  both   the  Eastern  and  Wf^» 
churches. 

Photius  in  his  exile  found  means  to  deprecate  the  hof  t 
of  the  emperor,  and  after  some  years  he  was  allowed  :■ 
turn  to  Constantinople.    He  is  said  to  have  oomp:^ 
genealogy  of  Basilius,  in  which  he  made  him  descend  r* 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.    At  the  end  of  tlie  year  ^' 
the  patriarch  Ignatius  died ;  and  tlie  canonical  impe  i.j 
to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  he  «a»  -  - 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  see;  and  Pope  John  VII 1.  ' 
induced  to  approve  his  nomination,  with  the  view  i«f 
storing  peace  to  the  church.    In  879  Photius  assem' ! 
new  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  word  *  fil. 
was  erased  from  the  creed.   The  separation  however  Ix-* ' 
the  two  churches  was  not  finally  consummated  till  ncar:> : 
centuries  later,  when  the  patriarch  Michael  Cerulanus,  a' 
a  long  and  ansry  correspondence  with  Leo  IX..  was  cx^ 
municated,  witn  all  bis  adherents,  by  the  pope's  legates. » 
solemnly  deposited  the  written  act  of  •xcommunicatioa  v. 4 
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taming  whether  tho  absorption  of  light  alone  vill  produce 
•ffcois  auaU)gou»  to  what  is  ob»erve<l  to  follow  the  aUorp- 
lion  of  i-aloric.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  onlv  necesbary 
to  prepare  a  differential  tberraoraeter  whose  bulbs  were  of 
tho  substances  possessin|j  the  properties  alluded  to.  The 
calorific  rays  accompany mg  the  incident  light  would,  by 
•chui?  equally  upon  the  two  bulbs,  produce  no  chanj^e  in 
the  indications  of  tho  instrument,  and  the  only  alteration,  if 
any.  vhich  could  ensue,  would  arise  from  the  unequal  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  the  two  bulbs.  This  alteration  how- 
ever, when  observed,  though  it  might  be  considered  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  tho  quantity  absorbed,  could  not  be  taken 
for  a  measure  of  the  quantity  or  brightness  of  the  incident 
li:;hl.  unless  it  could  be  further  shown  that  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  the  same  substance  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  incident  light,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  that  is, 
whetber  it  be  solar  liRht,  gas  light,  &c. 

The  photometer  invented  by  Leslie  differs  from  the 
instrument  we  have  supposed  merely  in  its  being  in 
soiiio  respects  less  deserving  of  the  name.  It  consists  of 
a  d.lTcroniial  thermometer  having  ono  of  its  bulbs  of 
pl.-:\n  transparent  glass,  the  other  of  the  same  material 
r.uted  i.iher  wiih  Indian-ink  or  black  enamel,  and  is 
dt^.T.Vd  bv  its  author  in  the  article  'Meteorology'  in 
the  ifv.'v-  /vrifa  Britunnica,  wherein  he  observes,—*  The 
rays  \»h,ch  fail  on  the  clear  ball  pass  throu<;h  it  without 
sS?.cr\\\g  obstruclijn  ;  but  those  which  strike  the  dark  ball 
are  sioj-^vd  and  absorbed  at  its  surface,  where,  assuming  a 
laient  form,  they  act  as  heat.  This  heat  will  continue  to 
a  . -emulate  till  its  further  increase  comes  to  be  counter- 
L*;.iiu\kl  by  an  oj^posite  dispersion,  caused  by  the  rise  of 
lei.VjOiMlure  which  the  ball  has  come  to  accjuire.  At  the 
p.Mit  of  equi'i.hnum  therefore  the  constant  accessions  of 
i.ca:  ai: j\oa  from  the  action  of  the  incident  light  are  exactly 
cV'-i-i^i  h>  the  cjircspondinj;  portions  of  it  again  ab.slrafted 
m  ihe  sul»>t\jurnt  piocoss  of  cooliiii;.  But  in  still  air  the 
raieof  c.»vliug  IN  within  moderate  limits,  proportional  to  the 
cxccNs  o!  the  tempciature  of  the  heated  surface  above  that 
of  il'.e  surrounding  medium.  Hence  the  spare  through 
whk'h  the  coloured  liquid  sinks  in  the  stem  will  measure 
the  momentary  impressions  of  light,  or  iU  actual  intensity.* 
Allowing  that  Ihe  li^ht  incident  unon  the  clear  ball  is 
\i  hoi:>  transmitted,  and  that  that  which  strikes  tho  dark  ball 
is  whoUv  uhsorbod,  assumes  a  latent  form,  and  then  acts  as 
he.it,  it  by  no  mcan^  follows  that  the  eflVct  produced  upon 
the  lustramenl  >\as  wholly  or  oven  chielly  altrihutablo  to 
the  absorpiiou  of  light,  since  we  learn  from  Leslie's  own 
c\perimont»  <//r<J^'p.  87)  that  llio  calorillc  rays  which 
accompany  tho  incident  light  would  ho  more  ahundanlly 
aboibed  by  the  dark  than  by  the  light  ball.  This  has  since 
bcin  so  kiitisfactorily  eslahlished  by  tho  oh^«r\aiions  of 
Tht»mson  and  others,  that,  as  a  measuror  of  iiglu,  tho  in- 
Mm  men  t  may  be  rCf^anled  as  useless. 

The  defects  of  Le>lie's  photometer  were  to  a  consi«lerablo 
exienl  obxiated  by  Mr.  Hitchie,  the  late  professor  of  natu- 
ral philoM.phy  in  tho  London  University  CoUege,  and  then 
ier:.>r  of  tbe  academy  of  Tain,  \\\\o,  in  l»J  J,  communicated  (o 
lie  R.  \.\1  Sv>c.ety  the  descriptiur.  of  a  new  photometer.  In 
ori-r  to  intercept  the  calontic  nivs  aecompan>ing  the  light 
*  i--?r.:iij:i:ei  upon.  hetran>mitiitl  the  latter  ihrouL-h  a  thick 
'  :\^'^  d.>k  of  gla>s  into  a  me'ulhc  uir-hght  eslmder,  tlie 
:  _~i-rr  jf  whicli  w as considerahle  compared  with  itscU-pih. 
r.*  *.--  -f  tlie  cviinder  was  pl.iced  hoiirontully.  and  tho 
;-.-.'-  ..-..r-.i  S  :he  ;:lass  was  t  lie  only  one  thriMigh  which 
...'  >_  .-  -9'^  ilm.t'.edr  Acro>>  the  interior  of  tho  e>lin«ler 
T  t^      -r  • :    i  i  •  rr^'.ar  sheet  of  dark  paper,  which  ahsoihetl 

>     -^i^-^     .ii  :_..:,  and,  as  was  sunposed.  thereby  eon- 
-    •       1'  x\  *.  .:\\  became  ^enMl)le  hv  its  expanding 
T     :  .;  '1     •'    -  l-'T.     \  >ei\>nd  c)lin«ler  ol  the  same 
_  .    ..    -,  -     -  ■=  i>  f '.A.  ed  by  the  side  of  tho  llr>t  so 
.      •.»   X   i:  -  -  -  .:  cvcoiie,  but  willi  the  npertiue 
..     :     :*  .  r*:  '.ir/.e^i  m  the  contirtr>  dinvlion, 

e^'od  b>  a  bent  ihenn  > 
«  si  :!...  t,  whioli  s\M>cd  to  me 
:::  v     .r  ».»a  th\t   o!   the  oilier. 
;  -  -»      .  \c  >*  p.'vxo^>ed  the  same 
;  ..  :-  ^     1  .:i  th.^  two  I  lanchen 
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ment  was  placed  anywhere  between 

towards  one  or  the  otber,  uiilil  u  w»s  iu 
tion   of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  was  tbe 
instrument   was   not  under   the    ir  ~ 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  caiiTifir  ray§ 
luminous  rays  to  have  been  iiiien^T'ied 
pcH'ition  determined  the  poiat  at  wLjci.  l 
two  lights  was  the  same:  and  benire,  fc.i. 
li:rht  varies  inversely  as  the  s^iuart  of '.be  di* 
source  [Light,  p.  Ali\  it  f.I.-.wed  :La:  mx  tr 
fruin  their  respective  sources  ihca'  i::!e::i>.i  c. 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  ihea'  ot>ser«ed 
the  instrument. 

More  recentlv  the  same  jrer.tleman 


•^ 
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simple  instrument  which  affords  an  a'ini'taX  ' 
sure  of  the  relative  brightness  of  two  !.^bt5- 
are  of  the  same  colour.    The  principle  or  ^r^r-s. 
guer,  who  published  it  in  his  *  Traiic  d'Of : 
The  annexed  figure  represents  a  rertkal 
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strument.    It  consists  of  a  rectangular  l>cx  •~'' .     . 
ends  and  blackened  upon  its  inner  surface.     Or 
a  long  narrow  rectangular  slip  AB,  covered  w.:  . 
oiled  paper.     Within  are  two  sheets  of  plane  1.   n  '. 
CD  and  CE,  cut  from  the  same  slip  to  ensure  l.. 
rellexion.      Each  sheet  has  the  same  width  as  iL. 
its  length  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  i:  :. 
celes  triangle,  whose  side  is  the  heic^ht  of  the  b-\. 
rellecting  surfaces  are  turned  towards  the  open  e/  N 
box,  and  their  upper  extremities  rest  against  c.  l 
along  a  line,  which  in  the  figure  is  projected  into  :. 
Ci  and  which  divides  the  aperture  AB  into  two  cq./. 
separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  black  card  to  pre-  . 
mingling  of  the  lights  reflected  from  the  two  v'''- 
using  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  between  the  hg  ■•) 
intensities  are  to  be  compared,  ^o  that  they  may  b<.  t\^'- 
from  CD  and  CE  upon  the  tissue  AB.  It  is  then  a^f 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  until,  to  an  eye  situ  it.  • 
AB,  tho  two  portions  AC  and  BC  appear  equ^l } 
nated,  which,  on  account  of  the  immediate  pro\.rc.'^ 
and  BC,  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  corrt:':  - 
colour  of  tlie  two  lights  being  supposed  the  same.    1 
lances  of  the  lights  from  the  verlical  CF  being  n.  i 
and   squared,  give  tho  direct  ratio   of  the  mtcr.v*. 
before. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  mode  of  coraparin?  the  •:)•  - 
ing  powers  of  two  lights  suggested  by  Count  Rumf..  i 
is  remarkahle  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  b.-  ., 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  requisite  apparatus,  i\A\^ ' . 
being  needed  than  a  smooth  surface  of  small  exto...  i. 
a  liglit  uniform  colour,  and  a  blackened  stick  for  ; . 
u  slmtlow.     Tho  surface  is  illuminated  by  the  t*  « 
experimented  upon,  which  are  to  be  so  placed,  ti  .v 
tho  stick  is  interposed  between  them  and  the  si:.:' 
two  shadows  may  be  nearly  in  contact,  which  will  e:" . 
o\  0  to  tlecide  w  heiher  they  are  of  equal  depth,  and  n^  ... 
same  time  ensure  the  intercepting  of  rays  equaliv  . 
to  the  surface.     So  long  as  the  shadows  are  i>t  »: 
depth,  one  of  the  lights  must  be  brought  nearer  too: . 
tartlier  tVom  the  suiface  till  an  ef|ualiiy  of  depth  is  ^'1 
and  ihen  the  s<juares  of  the  perpendicular  dKtar.v'e^ 
lii;hts  iVom  the  surface  give  the  latio  of  their  in:  ' - 
If  an  i^ijnahtv  helneen  the  inclinations  of  the  i:i'i 
rax'fc  to  llio  su; face  cannot  be  obtained,  then,  whte.    .  - 
shadow >  an*  k^^  ihe  same  depth,  the  iniensilie>  it  i':. 
wdl   be  dnectly  pivportional  to  the  squares  of  tht.c  ; 
dicular  d'.'vMiuvs  Irom  the  suiface.  and  inveist.Iv  . 
I  onal  to  iho  sines  of  the  mclinaiions  of  the  interceji. 
lo  the  .%u::".itv. 

The  l.'ixl    two  methods  are  theoretically  perft..i.  ' 
j^pphed  to  I  ^hi>  y\i  the  same  colour;  those  whioa  r  . 
though  indcpc'.'uni  of  the  colour  of  the  light,  r*.*; 
\\\  poihe>e>  w  l^c.i.  :f  not  untrue,  are  unestabliihLd. 
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Com  bat  i  ven  e&i . 
Dettnicti  veuru . 
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II.  Sentime»tt. 
S«ir-B«teciD. 
Love  of  Approbalion. 
rauiion«n>*««. 
Bcaevoltiooe. 
Vfuerattott. 
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34. 

Conparison. 

31. 

35. 

CaumiUy. 

1.  Amativencss  is  the.  mental  faculty  which  pro<Iuc4*> 
propensity  to  physical  love,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  Dx .  <i 
the  instinct  of  propagation.*     Its  organ  is  the  cerebe.. 
and  its  energy  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  space  on  • 
side  of  the  head  between  the  mastoid  process,  immeo.a' 
behind  the  ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  the  faculty  which  produccsi 
feeling  of  love  towards  offspring.    Tlie  evidence  by  « - 
this  is  admitted  as  a  fundamental  faculty  of  the  xuind  . 
afford  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  seven   i 
already  given  for  determining  them.    There  are  manv 
mals  which  take  no  care  of  their  progeny,  as  reptsles. . 
fish/ and,  among  birds,  the  cuckoo.    In  many  sper;  ^ 
animals  the  females  alone  take  care  of  their  ofis>prir.j 
among  cats,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  and  in  general,  even  u 
both  parents  protect  their  yoUng,  the  attach meut  of 
mother  is  the  stronger.    The  love  of  offspring  bears  no  [ 
portion  to  the  other  mental  faculties,  but  is  shared  alil. 
men  and  brutes,  and  among  the  former  is  often  ft.: 
intensely  by  the  most  degraded  as  by  the  most  exalte<l  r ; 
species.   The  love  of  offspring  is  sometimes,  on  the  cont  : 
almost  completely  suppressed.    Cases  of  insanity  have  . 
unfrequently  occurrea  in  which  parental  love  was   k-- 
greatly  diminislied;  while  others  are  recorded  in  vihicl  * 
love  of  offspring  has  been  almost  the  only  feeling  wh;<  -j 
mained  unimpaired.     The  seat  of  this  organ   is  d.f' 
above  the  middle  of  that  of  amativencss ;  and  the  ene: . 
the  faculty  is  indicated  by  the  general  protiberance  r.: 
occipital  bone.    Though  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  i  .- 
this  organ  is  of  course,  like  all  the  others,  double,  anl  • 
tends  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the  median  \  • 

3.  Inhabiiiveness.'^The  existence  of  this,  the  prop*,  i  ^ 
to  inhabit  particular  regions  or  countries,  which  pruiJ.. 
the  love  of  home,  and  which  determines  in  each  sp 
the  dwelling  and  mode  of  life  which  is  best  adapir; 
it,  is    regarded  as    doubtful.       Dr.  Gall    placed   in  ' 
situation  the  organ  of  pride  in   man,  and   that    of 
instinct  in  animals  which  prompts  them  to  seek  a.i 
habit  the  heights  of  mountains  or  to  fly  high  in   xlm 
believing  that  faculties  which  are  merely  physical  in  h 
may  become  moral  in  man,  and  that  there  is  an  an:;. 
between  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  the  pursuit  of  [l 
and  those  which  excite  the  desire  of  physical  elevation.  >' 
Combe  and  many  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  phreri 
name  this  the  organ  of  concentrativeness,  believing  C 
corresponds  to  the  faculty  of  maintaining  two  or  more ). 

in  simultaneous  and  combined  activity,  so  that  the>  i. 
be  directed  towards  one  object,  a  faculty  disposing  to  ^t 
tary  pursuits,  and  a  close  and  steady  attention,  especial.) 
meditation,  to  a  given  object.     At  present  it  is  agreed 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  the  complete  establislur 
of  either  of  these  opinions. 

4.  Adhesiveness  is  the  propensity  to  attachment  or  fi:- 
ship,  by  which  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  kin(l> . 
induced  to  associate  together,  and  which  causes  men  t* 
attached  to  the  various  objects  amongst  which  xh^y 
placed.    Its  objects  are  disinterested  friend sihip.  n^.  an. 
society,  and  attachment  in  general.    The  organ  <f 
faculty  is  believed  to  be  situated  at  No.  4,  inimtrl  . 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  philoproge:.. 
ness. 

5.  Combat iveness  is  the  natural  disposition  whicl^  * 
and  animals  feel  in  various  degrees  to  quarrel  or  fight 
order  to  discover  its  organ.  Dr.  jCrall  is  said  to  have  bet  r. 
the  habit  of  calling  together  boys  from  the  streets  to  c. '. 
vour  to  make  them  fipbt.    There  were  of  course  some 
were  fond  of  it,  and  cthci*s  who  were  peaceable  and  t:'. 
in  the  former  the  part  of  the  head  marked  5  was  prom;, 
in  the  latter  it  was  flattened  or  depressed.    The  same 
ference  is  said  to  exist  in  the  formation  of  this  part,  m 
respondencc  with  the  strength  of  this  disposition   in  ' 

*  It  may  be  neccsMrv  to  mention  that  the  chief  modiSeatioot  t:  "> 
into  the  lyslem  of  Gall  by  Spunheim  (whoae  arranKcmeot  {■  htnm  hA  '  • 
bein;(  received  by  the  great  msjority  of  phronoIo^itU  in  lhi«  cu«atr> 
prcMcd  in  the  diilerences  of  their  terms.    Gall  detij^ated  the  orfnua?  1 
to  tlie  actions  to  which  he  belierod  their  prodominnneeled;  Spurab^im  .• 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  faculties.     Thus  that  which  Gall  calird  ti  -  .    . 
murder,  Spuraheim  uamed  the  organ  of  dtslrncUvenesf,  obt^Ttios  U-.r*. 
many  in  whom  this  organ  was  greatly  developed  had  oonmitteil  ic*  r 
many  othert,  thoturh  having  a  propensity  to  destmcdon.  htA  fterer  •(•  v 
human  life  nor  felt  any  incUuslion  in  iL     So  also  C*air«  oigaii  ot  ih<ru  .> 
by  Spursheim  tlie  organ  of  AcqntutlTeness.  a  facuUv  which  giTs  th<>  rr  ; 
to  acquire  without  reference  to  the  means,  which.  In  a  man  with  lat^rl)  or   • 
cooscientiousncss,  would  be  honest,  but  iu  one  without  the  latter  Ck'vIm  • 
be  theft  or  fraud  of  some  kiniL    It  will  be  seen  that  in  Spurxbeim*»  Di>f  i 
ture  the  sphere  of  activity  of  each  faculty ,  as  he  terms  It,  is  morh  aorc  c^t  « .« 
tbao  in  OaU's.    ^ee  ftuthcr,  Gau. ;  SFvaxuiM  J 
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i-*  t-^.'.^^  ••-.  iT  ?rit  feiTT«5*  around  thern,  tn  ->' 

ni-»-JU  t..   e  rr.  »,   '^  ii'-:*:  i:^r.-v  a:e  f-^nd  of  hi=^*»  -%  . 
i-.^tm.  *#*« :  a.-*  r. .  i^t.vi!^  and  dc<:Te  tnfonuatio!)  r  r; 
v»nr.-.i  -f  - v.~     k-.-:*lr-ij?:.     I::(l.v]dua.hty   lakc^  t 
«.->•«  -.f  :r.  -£*  w^  ••-   arc  :r.«  ranws  of  nhirh  a^**  :. 
zr'Z  e^er*  ii.:*,  of  iL^iz^  whicii  happen,    the   11  v  - 
••.vr.'.  are  ^^rtw.     Tee  crrsn  h  ^itaated   in  the   ri;  . 
t*:e  f..r*.v»a-i.  ir.'i  tbi>a«  :n  -rh^xn  it  U  much  develop^  i  : 
p^-r  ^l^r  pro*ni-.>r.c«  if  ir.!*  part  of  tbe  skull. 
31.  T.a>».     T^e  fi#r  .!▼  of  time  conceiTes  the  dun* 


llm  %u) \if.*  fff  \\.$',r  /^MiV*rT;at{,n.     Im  oryan  w  «..T'»*cd  at    p-er.on-eT^-a.  their  §im.i*i'-.eoasr.e^or  saeeession.  ls> 
th<»  frofif  ftf  th*r  I *•:*/!.  ar.'l  ot>  *"ir\  %.'\t*.  f,f  t^v.*rv'.>.rsrK.         \  «  §:tu^r^  ab->ve  tbe  m  "Lii*?  of  the  eye-broir. 

'J  J.  Iri'livj'l'/ality  U  in  Sr';r7h.--'n'4  "imr  7«*m"Tit  the  lir*t  I  3i-  Meiodr  or  Tane.  The  or?an  of  tune  hoar^  !}.'.• 
of  \htym:  init*]\t'f  im]  fariil'ic*  Mbh-yn  perr/ri'c  th^  ex.4*errc  '  relilk'Ti  to  tbe  ears  as  that  of  c*jloar  does  to  the  e^p-, 
of  oxfi'mal  (t\f]f'rtn  an/!  iKeir  pr>M*a!  qnnl.t:«.  It  is  the  car  is  the  icstrument  by  which  sounds  are  htar  .  ' 
fn('u\iy  whirrh  rwoj(nirc«  ih^:  txu*e:ir:e  of  tr^diT.dtial  hM  no  recoileetioii  of  them,  and  does  not  jod^e  of  !J 
lii'inK«.  It  14  tbi«  aUo  wK.rh  in  ex^c«  inducer  men  lalions ;  these  are  the  offices  of  a  peculiar  and  ri 
to  piT^oniff  uvr-rythin^  of  which  thoy  «p*?ak,  whether  mere  1  mental  power,  whose  organ  is  above  the  outer  pr-.if 
qiiBliti<'«  lit  fih^frarrt  i(\t!tL<,  or  ctcn  phenomena,  such  a^  mo- 1  eye-brow,  so  that  when  much  developed;  it  enlar^. 
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lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  forehead. 

33.  Language.     This  is  the  faculty  which  make^^  t  • 
quainted  with  arbitrary  signs,  which  remembens  them.  ^• 
of  their  relations,  and  gives  a  disposition  to  indult^   ■ 
exercises  connected  with  words.     Its  organ  was  ir...  ' 
that   Dr.  Gall  discovered:    in  bis  jonth  he  observe] 
while  he  had  great  difficulty  in  committing  bia  lessons  r 
mory,  there  were  many  bovs  who  could  easily  learn  !•'. 
even  things  which  they  did  not  understand  so  wrll 
did.     He  noticed  that  all  these  boys  were  *  bull  oti. 
is,  had  a  peculiar  prominence  of  the  ey&-ball,  i\hirh  v- 
to  project  from  its  socket.     Subsequent  observatuin  t  r 
him  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  tbe  organ  of  veibU  k 
ledge  is  situated  at  the  very  back  part  of  the  orbit.  <« 
is,  with  the  eye,  pushed  forward  by  it  when  it  is  muc*. 
veloped. 

34.  Comparison  is  tbe  reflective  fiiculty  which  ct  r. 
the  sensations  and  ideas  excited  by  all  the  other  far  ^ 
and  points  out  their  difference,  analogy,  similitude,  o 
tity.     It  induces  men  to  argue  from  analogy,  to  <ira«  . 
tralions  of  their  subjects  from  things  well  known,  t.»  -- 
by  parables,  and  explain  by  examples  and  similes.     \\ 
to  the  invention  and  employment  of  fi^rative  In  ^ 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  its  national  dcTul  -> 
the  language  of  each  country  will  be  full  of  or  dcfi  u  • 
figures  and  metaphors.    Its  organ  is  situated  in  the  l, 
of  the  upper  port  of  the  forehead. 

35.  Causality.    The  reflective  faculty  which  enirar*^  r 
in  the  study  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  things,  an  \  . 
guides  to  the  employment  of  processes  of  induction.  1- 
named.    The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  anj-; 
with  objects;  eventuality,  with  facts;  oomparisi>n,  w.-r 
analogy,  identity,  difference,  and  other  relations  oft; 
and  causality  leads  us  to  search  for  their  causes :   toj 
these  faculties,  when  fully  developed,  constitute  \\%  : 
philosophic  mind.    The  organ  of  causality  is  at  the 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  each  side  of  comparison,  an  1  • 
coincident  development  gives  the  peculiar  fuUne$< .  •  • 
front  of  the  head,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  th 
of  a  powerful  reasoning  intellect. 

Having  now  given  a  general  view  of  tbe  princ'  '- 
phrenology,  as  stated  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Sparzho;  .  . 
adopted  by  most  of  the  present  advocates  of  the  s>>it\ 
will  probably  be  desirable  to  consider  how  far  it  is  w . 
'  professes  to  be,  a  system  of  philosophy  of  tbe  V 
mind,  founded  ou  the  physiology  of  the  brain.*     <C 
System  of  Pkrenolos^,  p.  1.)     Neglecting  far  the  \'x^ 
all  metaphysical  views  of  the  subject,  and  regani    .: 
theory  of  the  existence  of  some  such  primary  facii.    - 
the  mind  as  are  assumed  in  phrenology,  and  of  the  <!:  ■ 
ence  of  each  upon  a  separate  portion  of  tbe  bram.  .-.« 
deserving  of  beinir  tested  by  observation,  we  will  e\i- 
only  how  far  the  docirine,  as  it  now  stands,  b  suppuiu  : 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  whether  it  w  ci 
of  being  established  by  the  evidence  of  craniological  ;.. 
tigation. 

Many  of  the  objections  commonly  made  against  y. 
logy  are  undoubttnlly  of  liiile  weight:  such  for  exam;  » 
the  statements  that  in  consei^ucnce  of  tbe  irregular.   .- 
thickness  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  it  is  imfH'K>  v 
determine  its  form  by  examination  of  tbe  exterior,     I 

IoHoction  only  shows  that  there  are  sources  of  fa  I  lac  v  . 
pr.^c:ice  of  cranKkJogy.  a  fact  which  no  phrenolo-i^t  .1 
But  on  the  greater  part  of  the  bead,  tha  dtiieraiGes  ul ;;. 


lion,  lif«,  the  pjmnionji,  &r.  Its  oryan  is  situated  behind 
fh«  root  of  the  no^e,  and  it*  greater  develooment  enlarges 
the  foroh«*nd  lictwcen  the  eychrows. 

23.  Configuration  is  the  power  which  takes  cognizance  of 
formn  and  figures  generally.  One  of  its  peculiar  ap- 
licntionn,  and  that  hy  which  its  orj^an  was  first  discovered 
ly  Dr.  (iall,  is  observed  in  the  power  which  some  individuals 
pONiUHS  of  remembering  the  forms  and  features  of  different 
persons ;  another  in  shown  in  the  love  of  portraits,  or  in  the 
ability  to  take  the  likenesses  of  persons  and  things.  Its  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  when 
largo  it  puBhos  the  eyeball  outwards  and  downwards,  giving 
the  pnrson  iri  whom  it  is  thus  developed  a  somewhat  squint- 
ing appearance,  and  making  his  eyes  appear  unusually  wide 
apart. 

2'l.  Size.  This  is  the  faculty  whicb  measures  the  size  of 
bodies,  as  distinguished  from  their  form,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  preceding  power.  Its  organ  is  placed  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

25.  Weight.  It  is  believed  that  the  mind  estimates  the 
weight  auci  reaihtanoo  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  qualities 
of  bodies,  not  by  the  sense  of  feelingi  but  by  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal oporotioh,  which  must  require  a  special  organ.  Dr. 
Spiirzheim  conjectures  that  its  situation  is  behind  the  orbit, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  configuration  and  size. 

26.  Colouring.  There  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
the  full  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  colour.  For  though 
f«w  are  incapable  of  perceiving  (he  differences  of  colour  in 
the  objects  around  them,  yet  all  have  not  the  same  power  in 
this  respect,  nor  have  all  the  same  facility  in  recollecting  or 
judiring:  of  their  relations.  Many  artists  who  draw  well  can- 
not colour;  others  are  good  ct)lourists,  but  cannot  imitate  or 
design  forms.  The  ortjan  of  this  power,  which  must  from 
these  and  other  similar  circumstances  be  regarded  as  an 
original  f^iculty  of  the  mind,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  eye-brow. 

17.  Lucaliiy.  This  is  the  faculty  by  whicb  we  appreciate 
and  remerol»er  tLe  places  occupied  by  objects  around  us ; 
the  r!>»n'al  power  wh:ch  makes  the  traveller,  geographer, 
ari-i  Iir.-i^^ar-e-pa'r.ter:  which  recollects  localities,  and  gives 
riA.  -y,  of  r*er-TW<'!.Te.  It  i<  remarkably  shown  in  the  power 
wa<j  sci^y  a'-.a^'f  e\b:b;t  in  tracing  their  way  through 
gr*ri,'  i.»*-i',!»»:*  :-  'r.-^'i*:.::!,  or  in  retumiuff  to  their  homes ; 
a-.-;  .t  r'*^  — -^  '•"-•^  pr--p«?.'.*ity  to  travel,  which  many  have 
*"-  .'••-j.fiw-  ▼  •T -•-•*-•:-     lu  or^^n  is  placed  above  and  on 

5*  t^j* .  t  .r-.  r:  ,'-.:  -e  «  *i  the  farolty  of  arithmetic : 
<»«;i>-*-»  •\r.#*-"  •  r  •.*-.  vtr  '.r  fa.'roiation  belonffs  to  it,  and 
U^^A^  /'  O.f  '**-  v-'i  n>-y  ',':hH?rs  *peak  of  its  organ  as 
f  ."tr  '.'  :  ►ti  •'^  *^  t''*wt  J.  '»--'.«3  M.H  f*j»er  of  calculating 
^  ti-.i'i  '^'^•*  *''^'*-  "-^  *^**r'*.  aii'.e  of  the  eye-brow  is 
♦  j^  ji '^"i  i'-»*»*^  <■.•»»••* I*:*  Of  elerited ;  the  organ 
^  M  «  J«*^'-  ;    »^-**f   *  '•.-»--',:    vtr^-talh   that  part  of  tbe 

t'y***  14  a  faculty  which 
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r\'  irii   history  to  make 
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tbem.*  But  the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  which  render 
the  presumed  facts  for  phrenology  doubtful,  present  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  the  collection  of  facts  again&t  it ;  and  although 
its  theory,  which  possesses  so  much  plausibility,  cannot  be 
altogether  overthrown  by  anything  but  well-ascertained 
facts,  yet  it  is  fair  for  any  one  to  withhold  his  assent  to  it 
till  he  believes  that  it  is  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
positive  and  unerring  observations;  and  the  more  so  when 
tie  finds  it  opposed  by  some,  however  few,  facts,  and  incapa- 
ble of  explaining  several  circumstances  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  under  its  laws.  For  these  reasons  the 
fallacies  to  which  craniological  observation  is  subject  must 
be  admitted  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  testimony  of  phreno- 
logists, who,  granting  that  they  are  unwilling  to  deceive,  may 
vet,  like  all  other  observers,  be  charged  with  the  liability  to 
be  themselves  deceived.  We  believe  that  in  this  we  do  not 
step  at  all  beyond  the  commonly  adopted  rules  of  judging 
from  evidence,  according  to  which  it  is  open  to  every  one 
to  disbelieve  statements  and  conclusions  that  seem  to  him 
improbable,  although  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  dis- 
prove them  all  by  facts. 

Judging  by  these  rules,  the  very  perfection  to  which 
X'hrenology  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  attained  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  improbability.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  its 
connection  with  the  body,  the  human  mind  must  be  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  physiology.  Yet  if  phrenology  be 
true,  the  physiology  of  the  brain  is  more  advanced  than 
that  of  any  other  organ  in  the  body ;  and  the  improbability 
is  presented  that  two  physiologists  accomplished  more 
in  about  50  years  of  study  of  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
the  science  of  life  than  the  united  generations  of  physiolo- 
gists of  all  classes  for  near  2000  years  have  effected  in  the 
most  easy..  There  is  not  one  function  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  so  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  most  accom- 
plished physiologist  as  (if  phrenology  be  true)  the  functions 
of  the  mind  can  be  elucidated  by  a  mediocre  adherent  to 
its  doctrines;  and  this  too  while,  to  every  source  of  fallacy 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  departments  of  phy- 
siology, it  is  subject  to  still  greater  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  improbability  that  the  labour  bestowed  upon  phreno- 
logy should  have  had  so  extraordinary  a  result,  will  appear 
greater  when  some  of  the  fallacies  are  pointed  out  to  which 
the  observations  that  serve  for  its  basis  are  subject.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  size  of  a  part  of  the  brain  may  be  taken  as 
a  measure  of  the  power  of  the  faculty  of  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  organ,  it  can  be  a  correct  measure  of  power 
only  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  phrenologists,  who  maintain  only  that,  ceeteris 
paribus,  size  is  a  measure  of  power;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  this  proposition  they  are  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  other  organs  of  the  body.  But  in  all  of  them,  and 
thereK)re  probably  in  the  brain,  the  other  conditions  are 
fully  as  important  as  size ;  yet  phrenologists  in  their  usual 
practice  refer  to  quality  of  the  brain  only  when  they  find 
that  the  indications  of  quantity  are  manifestly  opposed  to 
their  opinions.  Moreover  the  estimate  which  phrenologists 
make  of  the  qualitv  of  the  brain,  by  observing  the  exter- 
nal appearance  and  temperament  of  the  individual,  is  fal- 
lacious as  a  measure  of  the  state  of  the  whole  mass,  and  is 
valueless  as  a  sign  of  the  structural  condition  of  each  of  its 
several  parts.  But  any  one  part  of  the  brain  may  as  well 
ditfer  from  the  rest  in  quality  as  in  quantity;  an  assumption 
which  the  phenomena  of  local  diseases,  which  are  much 
more  common  than  general  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish,  and  which  phrenologists  themselves  admit 
in  their  explanation  of  monomania.  There  is  here  therefore 
a  manifest  source  of  fallacy  in  every  phrenological  observa- 
tion;  a  source  of  fallacy  comparable  with,  but  greater  than, 
most  of  those  which  have  so  long  obscured  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  departments  of  physiology.  No  one 
who  has  had  any  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  analybing  observations  of  which  such  a  varying  source  of 
error  as  is  here  indicated  forms  a  constant  part,  can  avoid 
suspecting  that  phrenologists,  when  they  pretend  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty,  have  merely  wandered  into  the  fa- 
C!lities  of  error. 

•  Dr.  Sf^rxhtf im  a&tl  lua  (bUoir«n  conftlJinUy  call  upon  the  public  to  decide 

v^nm.  pltr>-noiu«:y  bt  ilteir  vmn  ob«<'rr.ttioD» ;  pruviug  Uiat  they  regard  it  no 

.        .It  a.«:irr  to  ub-^rve  atvd  drm  corrrct  cunclukioua  iu  Iho  nM^l  ambiKuous 

*i  r  \    c»  cf  )>h\»io'i«>tf}.    l'|xdi  thia  plan  there  is  oetlainly  no  theory  so  obsurd 

U.t  .1  «.  I  exo.ix  tcaiii  a(Ihci«:nts.     Ouc  rnauot  feel  assured  Uut  per^oos  who 

-e  au  L'  >  «<j«4Uc  ofllie  dt(liouhie«  uf  obMrrvatioD  are  tbemseives  fullv  com- 

nr«t  w  oi^'vrve.     The  more  pluloMiphic  Dr.  CJall  did  not  fttil  tQ  adnonuh  his 

Uon  aoc  to  anempl  ptactisiug  pbrenoloiey. 


ir 


Again,  if  the  condition  of  quality  (in  vbicb  m 
many  important  circiunstances  connected  with    l< 
temporary  and  permanent  state  of  the  brain,  each  cr  . 
is  probably  not  less  important  than  size)  most  be  rr. 
as  a  constant  source  of  inappreciable  error  in  estima* 
material  condition  of  the  organs*  there  is  scarcely  U>< 
bility  in  the  other  element  of  a  phrenological  ob««>r: 
viz.  the  determination  of  the  mental  character  of  tur 
vidual  examined.      The  actions  of  men  are  taken 
index  to  their  phrenological  state;  but  (not  to  meot 
cases  in  which  men  feign  the  possession  of  dispo^itij: 
opinions  which  are  not  their  own)  it  is  evident  that  .- 
merous  instances,  in  which  there  is  no  intention  tu  d- 
the  same  actions  proceed  from  different  motives,  tr.  * 
phrenologists  fully  admit*  for  in  many  cases  in  «1. 
size  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  does  not  agree  vith  ' 
parent  energy  of  the  functions  usually  allotted  to  th«f.« 
refer  the  prominent  actions  of  the  individual  under  r: 
nation  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  some  other  parts  . 
brain.     But  if  in  one  case  an  apparent  disagreemc: : 
tween  the  state  of  any  faculty  and  of  its  presumed  jt: 
thus  easily  capable  of  explanation  by  the  conditK>n  oi 
faculties  and  organs,  then  in  every  case  the  state  u/  2 
other  faculties  must  become  an  inappreciable  sou: . 
fallacy  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  condition  vi  . 
one. 

It  is  unfair  to  make  use  of  these  supplemental  mc- 
determining  characters  in  cases  that  are  opposed  10 ! .  * 
logy,  and  not  to  admit  their  intiuence  in  those  wh.r:,  ... 
favourable  to  it.    If  the  actions  of  a  man  are  to  be  t^i 
the  index  of  his  mind — ^but  if  at  the  same  time  it  15  a., 
that  the  same  actions  may  result  from  different  pfupe;?* . 
desires,  and  tastes,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  sdmof* 
possible  to  bring  the  evidence  of  facts  to  bear  agaic>: 
nology,  in  which  there  must  then  be  so  many  faci.i 
escape  from  conviction  of  error.    If,  to  take  an  ilht^tr. 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  6.  Mackenzie,  a  young  ou: 
whom  locality  and  inhabitiveness  are  very  moderatcl) 
loped  is  yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  go  to  sea,  by  a  m^r 
cat  geniust  and  by  attachment  to  the  mechanism  of  a  • 
conjoined  with  perseverance,  courage,  love  of  appraU: 
and  ideality,  there  can  surely  be  no  certainty  that  or) 
propensity  is  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  a  sin^e  't.. 
rather  than  to  the  combined  condition  of  several  otbe:.>. 

When  we  point  out  these  sources  of  fallacy  in  every :  ~  * 
noloeical  observation  that  has  been  made,  and  add  to  '^  x 
the  aoubt  which  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  total  absence  d 
anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  brain  correspondent  vki*r  •• 
presumed  separation  of  its  organs,  and  by  the  failure  of  :> 
plication  in  the  comparison  of  the  psychical  condition  J  i^- 
and  animals,  sufficient  has  been  done  to  shovr  that  a  ^<>- 
exercises  a  justifiable  and  even  a  philosophical  degree  0: 
tion  in  withholding  his  assent  from  phrenology  as  it  t : 
sent  stands.  He  may  grant,  as  the  writer  does,  that  its  il 
is  ingenious  and  probable;  that  its  plan  of  classic idc 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  probably  more  natural  than  ''^' 
any  other  psychological  system ;  that  the  existence  o(il^ 
of  the  assumed  faculties  admits  of  little  doubt ;  that  s  O' 
parison  of  the  heads  of  different  nations  and  indiu!.. 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  general  divisions  01 ;  * 
part  of  the  human  cerebrum  are  correct ;  that  in  maay  r:^ 
on  balancing  the  evidence  on  each  side,  the  result  i&  vi  '■ 
whole  favourable  to  the  belief  that  the  positions  of  h^^ 
of  the  organs  in  each  part  of  the  brain  hare  beeaut> 
determined;  but  without  further  and  very  extended  in.'  " 
and  that  made  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficult .^ 
attaining  to  facts,  when  so  many  of  the  elements  of  tbe 
servations  are  inappreciable,  and  conducted  by  a  di«p> 
to  doubt  rather  than  to  find  confirmation  of  the  u<    ' 
assumed,  he  will  hesitate  to  accept  its  theory  further  \ 
as  a  direction  to  his  inquiries,  and  will  refuse  to  ad&J> 
applications  in  any  important  practice. 

rllRO'NIMA,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  Atr; 
podous  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character, —  T\oo  very  short  setaceous  ante 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  joints.     Four  tnt 
(machoires  exterieuret  of  Latreille)  in  the  form  of  >' 
compressed  arms,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  dentaltti  ■ 
low :  the  two  interior  the  smallest,  and  annexed  to  the  i*  ■ 
FiAh  pair  of  feet  largest  of  all,  terminated  by  a  didact.^    ' 
claw.     Six  vesicular  sacs  divided  into  three  pairs  and  p)i' 
at  the  internal  base  of  the  six  last  feet    Head  very  1**. 
cordiform,  and  vertical.    Body  veiy  soft,  narrow,  atid  l-.y-t 
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Cit«'«r3i  u  Galita  iLrr^  xxxrxn.  i>l,  and'ako  in  i  aad  profaablj  be  vas  abool  «» ntaiif  jrcan  bis  een. 


of 


utks  of  fMineeo  tTagedieft  of  Phrrnicbiis  oreur, 
five  hare  been  gifpfweil  to  be  tbe  productions 
Fbrrn^as,  the  »-in  of  HeUntfaas:  bat  Benlle}  hi 
proved  that  this  soppobitioD  is  vithoot  anj  foundai 
that  there  wzi  oniv  one  tmgie  poet  of  this  name. 

j      Phrrn-cha»  firat  exhibtted  bx.  511,  and  he  ^. 
phie  for  h»  *  Phoeniciaii  WoBien'  (#mm«viuj   r.c. 
::.  577;   SiAt^  Si/r,  i  5,  37;  Ptin^    subject  of  whiefa  vas  dnvn  froiB  cooCempormrT 

i  being  the  tic!  jnes  of  Athens  in  the  Pcnian  irnr<>. 


iT  a»x  fr^'z  Apukesa  to  Ic^r..uai  and  Cdi 
9i  A^^  X.  i^'.  «i  A  flt  /^  XT.  o  Co. ^oel  Le3.&e  ip. 
M.  IL.?  u  t'-U  lie  .**:  vf  STica^a  corres'oiil*  nearlT  tj 
ti*  i»i»i^ra  1  ^vst  'd  L-.»-'*-3.  Ai  a  ^i.^rt  c,^l^:irx  tj 
lam  Bins,  v^  ^7:  i-^dz.  v^«  D.<-.m.a.  vb-.'^b  vas  ccrlcbraied 
lie  ;!»  nnji/je  c  -JBcrjei.  I:  vas  of  a  I^ht  c.i^nr,  intenpersed 
wrsM  tnsyA  K».'s  a.-jd  t^.l*.  aad  was  m  er«»t  request  among 

Ait  A'«r,  xxxT.  L| 

T:ae  iL'.At  »ic;«^rtast  rlt^  in  Phri^  were  situated  in  1  pears  fr-^m  these  dates  that  he  vas  a  dramatic  wri?cr 
Ibe  Kcr.i:'T-.'«s<'rQ  f^^rt  of  i!v  pr-'Vir.ce.    Of  tbe»e  cities  t  thirty-five  Tears,  but  we  know  not  the  time  eitht..-  < 
Cdscjr  vks  the  iDjst  x^.vjtiiX.     Herod  >:us  says  IvIl  56)  '  birth  or  bis  death. 

tbat  A  s  s.t^ated  at  tue  v^ree  of  the  nrer  Maeander,  and  I      Pbrrnicbns  effected  a  great  improTefsent  in  the  *^ 
a«so  of  the LzXzrr'tMZf:ie^  a  stream  r»t  ie»  thao  tbe  Marander.    which Tbe>pis had  introduced.  He  no  longer  e^nrt. 
The  Catarrt.ac*.e»  af  f>-:an  to  be  tbe  same  as  tbe  Iftarsyas  of    iudicroos  diTersson  in  which  Barchus  and  the   S  **^^^ 
Xttk'jf.U'jZi  t  Xen^  ApfJj^  i.  *2,  {  7)  and  oiiier  vnters.  Xerxes,  •  were  peraonated ;  hot  he  derired  tbe  subjects  of  \  - 
after  hu  deitAt  :n  Greece,  is  s^d  to  have  bu.tt  here  ttie  1  fiom  the  graver  parts  of  the  mythology  and  hist-^n 
citadel  acd  a  p^lare  <Xeo.,  An^iif^  i.  !.  }  9).    Tbe  yoonzer  j  country.     With  the  example  of  i£schyliis  to  stimt::: 
Cjms  tp/^ts^n  to  bare  freqoenily  resided  at  CelaDnae,  where  i  he  made  still  further  advances.    One  of  his  trngeilt^^ 
be  bad  a  pa.ace  and  a  great  park  full  of  w.id  beasts.  Celaeoc  j  Capture  of  Miletus'  (HiXipTor  aX^mcK  referring  t^i  sr 
was  celebrated  in  Grecian  mvtbjlogy  for  the  content  betweeo  I  which  took  place  bc.  494.  tre  yeaj3  after  JEich}  :- 
Apollo  and  Marstas.    Xen^rtiOQ  says  that  Apollo  hung  up  j  his  fiist  prize,  is  particnlviy  mentioDed  by  Henxi  * 
tbe  skin  of  Marsyas  in  the  cave  whence  tbe  river  flows.    21).     Ue  relates  that  the  poet  melted  the  specta'  -^ 
NearCelsenae  was  Apameia  Cibotus,  which  was  founded  by  I  tears  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the.r  I 
Aotiochus  Soter,  who  removed  to  the  new  city  the  greater  I  brethren.  It  may  be  presumed  that  his  *  Ph(pni>^a?/  " 
pait  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celaenae,  which  bt.-came  in  conse-  I  won  the  prise  n.c.  4/6,  was  marked  by  equal  if  cot  «~  - 
quenoe  a  place  of  small  importance.      Antiocbus  gave  it  1  excelleace.     Aristophanes  on  several  occasions   \<   : 
the  name  of  Apaisea,  from  bis  mother  .A pama,  who  was  the  ^  the  name  of  Phrynichus  in  such  a  way  as  to  ^hov  : 
daughter  of  Artabazus  and  the  « ife  at  that  time  of  Seleucus  I  was  esteemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 
Nirator.  (Strabo,  xii^  p.  578;  Liv..  xxxviii.  13.)     Apamea  >      But  Phrynichus  did  not  invent  the  dialogue :  he  h^*. 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  weaUh,  and  in  the  time  of  I  one  actor,  at  least  until  .£schylus  introduced  the  d.^.  , 
Strabo  was  second  only  to  Efhesus  in  Asia  Minor  in  com-  1  the  choral  ode  still  constituted  the  chief  part  of  :' 
mercial  importance.     Pliny  says  (//if/.  Aa/^  ▼•  29)  that  it  I  furmance.    The  improvement  of  first  adding  the   i 
the  cap.tal  of  a  eonventus.  There  ha«  been  considerable  j  and  shortening  the  chorus  is  due  to  ^schylus :  I*b-) 

first  introduced  female  parts.    No  fragments  of  Pb'^ ' 
are  ex  taut.   (Suidas,  Lexicon;  Ben  tier's /^la/«in« ;  M 
HUt.  of  Greek  Literature.) 

pHRTsncnrs  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet,  who  fl.r.- 
B.C.  430.  Ten  comedies  of  his  are  mentioned  bt  & 
writers.  (Suidas;  Bentley.)  A  few  fragments  of  tt  • 
have  been  collected  by  Hertclius  and  Grotius.  H^  .- 
quote<l  by  the  Phrynichus  who  ft^ms  the  snbjert  . 
next  article. 

PHRYMCHrs    (called  Arrhabius  by   Phot i us:    "* 
Paul,  who  does  not  appear   to  have  ever  visited  Colossap  !  Suidas,    tiie   ^io]>hist   of  Bithynia\   flourished    unit. 


doubt  respect  in?  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  it  appears,  from 
tbe  testimony  of  Pococke,  Mr.  Arundeil,  and  Colonel  Leake, 
to  have  been  at  a  place  called  Din?lar  or  Dun  are. 

8outh-tiest  of  Apamea,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Lycus,  was  Colossx,  wir.ch  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
iviL  30)  and  Xenophoo  (Anab.^  i.  2,  $  ^)  as  a  Uri^e  and 
flourishing  city.  Strabo  (xii.  576)  and  Pliny  (v.  29)  how- 
crer  speak  of  it  as  only  a  small  place.  At  iGobssae  there 
was  formed  a  Christian  church,  chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the 
labours  of  Epaphras  (Co/.,  i.  7;    iv.  12,  13),  to  which  St. 


emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  from  A.n 
1^0.     Ue  has  left  a  work  entitled '  A  Selection 
Verbs  and  Nouns '  (tcXoyif  'AmcMv  ptffiar^v  rai  ^1 


if 


himself  (Col.,  ii.  1),  wrote  an  epistle.  Colossae  was  destio>ed 
by  an  earthquake,  together  with  Hierapvjhs  and  Laodicea, 
ID  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Oros.,  vii.  7),  but 

was  built  again,-  and  became  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  ^  the  object  of  winch  is  to  point  out  the  proper  n^c 
considerable  importance  under  thenaroeof  Ch^nse.  Chon.is  !  words,  and  of  certain  forms  of  words,  as  alone  ai::. 
is  at  present  a  small  village,  situated  under  a  very  high  hdl :  I  by  the  writers  of  pure  Attic  diction.     Tliis  work  !i-^ 
tbe  ruins  of  the  antient  city  may  be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile.  ;  several  times  printed.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  L 
(Arundeirs  ft'sit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  94-9S.)  bvo.,  Leipzig,  1820,  which  contains  thesubatanc^  of 

West  of  Coloss®,  and  a  httlc  to  the  south  of  the  Lycus.    annotations  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  is  enricii  • 
was  Laodicea,  which  was  a  large  commercial  town  in  the  1  many  original   remarks.     A  fiagment  of   Hercid;  - 
time  of  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.,  ii.  17;  iii.  5)  and  Strabo  (xii.,  |  grammarian,  upon  the  same  subject,  accompanies:  t:  . 
p.  576).     Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  originally  called  |  of  Phrynichus.     Lobeck  has  adtled  six  dissertati  ?.*• 
Diospolis,  and  afterwards  Rhoas ;    and  we  learn  from  Ste-  j  he  calls  Parerea,  in  six  chapters),  su^estcd  by  hi^  ; 
pbanus  Byznntinus  that  its  name  waschangc<l  into  Laodicea  '  gations  in  editing  Phrynichus.    These  dissertations  *' 
in  honour  of  Laodice,  the  wife  of  Antiocbus  11.    There  |  deep  learning  and  sound  criticism,  and  are  of  gr»  i: 
was  a  Clhrisiian   church  at  Laodicea  in  the  time  of  the    independently  of  their  relation  to  Phrynichus.     ¥ 
Apostles.    St.  Paul  speaks  of  this  church  in  his  epistle  to     " 
the  Colo<;sians  (ii.  1 ;  iv.  IG);  and  St.  John,  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  (iii.  14-16),  rebukes  its  members  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.     Strabo  says  that 
Laodicea  was  celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the 
plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool  was  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Miletus.    The  ruins  of  I^odicxia,  which  are  con- 
siderable, arc  seen  a  little  below  Denisli. 

Nearly  opposite  Laodicea,  to  the  north  of  the  Lycus,  was 
Hierapolis,  which  wns  celebrated  for  its  mineral  sprini^s. 
(Strabo.  xiii.  629.)  The  ruins  of  Hiernpolis,  according  to 
Chandler  (Travels  in  Asia  Afi nor,  p. '2«>o),  are  on  the  site 
called  Pambouk  kalcssi,  ond  are  about  a  mile  in  len<rth. 
There  are  remains  of  a  very  largo  theatre  and  of  other 
public  buildintrs. 

PHRYGl.VN  MODE,  in  antient  Greek  music.  [Modk] 

PHRY'NICHUS.  Several  persons  of  this  name  aie 
mentioned  by  Suidns  and  others. 

Phrynmchts  of  .\thens.  the  son  of  Ptdvphrndmon,  wns  !  by  aknoulod^eof  those  influences  which  mo^l  fnqi. 
a  div^iide  of  Thesji^.  and  a  writer  of  trngeilv.     He  was  '  give  ri-e  to  it  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  our  object, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  the  contemporary  of  ^bchylus,!      Afor^ic/ Jna/omy  q/'FA/Aim.—Tho  local  morbid  ch. 


dexes  conclude  the  volume,  which  is  extended  to  ^4' 
besides  eighty  pages  of  prehminary  matter.      iV. 
Suidas:  Fabricius.) 

PHTHISIS  (a  Greek  word,  fSi'ffic,  signifying  •corrv* 
'decay*)  was  formerly  used  as  a  generic  term  to  ^  ^ 
wastino:  or  consumption  from  any  cause,  and  was  altv .  - 
more  distinctly  specified,  according  to  the  organ  in  ^  " 
was  supposed  to  originate :  hence  we  had  a  Phihi^>  1. 
tica,  P.  Mesenterica,  P.  Pulmonalis,  &c. ;  but  tht  u 
now  restricted  to  the  disease  produced  by  tuber r'  <» 
lungs,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  con^i  u 
An  ac()uuintunce  with  this  disease,  from  which  nerti. 
nor  sex  is  exempt,  and  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  •<» 
whose  ravages  extend  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
course  when  once  begun  can  rarely  bc  stayed,  who-*, 
meneement  is  frequently  so  insidious,  and  whose  term 
so  fatal,  must,  above  all  others,  be  interesting;    f-r  . 
any  precautions  its  development  can  be  prevented,  it 
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bronchitis  the  sounds  result  from  fluid  in  the  bronchi,  and 
originate  in  the  lower  pari  of  the  chest,  and  usually  on  both 
sides.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  its  diagnosis 
is  less  difBcult,  and  is  made  from  a  consideration  of  the 
sputa,  which  we  hare  already  described,  and  from  the  signs 
furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  These  are  now 
decisive ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest  are  dull  on  percus- 
sion ;  the  respiratory  murmur  is  strong,  coarse,  or  even 
cavernous  under  the  clavicles ;  and  the  voice  listened  to  in 
the  same  situation  gives  rise  to  that  peculiar  phenomenon 
termed  pectoriloquy.  If  there  should  be  much  fluid  in  the 
lungs,  resulting  from  the  patient's  not  having  lately  expec- 
torated, we  then  have  a  mucous  rattle  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
chest  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  where 
cavities  containing  fluid  exist,  the  air  passing  through  this  pro- 
duces that  gurgling  noise  to  which  the  term  gargouillement 
has  been  applied  by  the  French.  The  space  in  which  these 
different  changes  take  place  is  at  first  limited;  but  it  daily 
increases,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  entire  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung  is  converted  into  numerous  excavations,  the 
respiration  is  coarse  and  more  or  less  tracheal  throughout 
its  whole  extent  The  diagnosis  of  latent  phthisis  is  not 
difficult,  provided  we  make  use  of  the  proper  means  for 
asccrtainmg  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs ;  the 
evil  is,  that  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  those 
functional  derangements  which  we  have  spoken  of  when 
describing  latent  phthisis,  while  the  real  seat  of  the  disease 
is  overlooked. 

Duration  and  Mortality  of  Phthisis, — Various  circum- 
stances affect  the  duration  of  phthisis,  as  age,  sex,  constitu- 
tion, occupation,  fecason  of  the  year,  climate,  &c«  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  life,  where  patients  have  all  the  advantages 
that  a  pro))er  regimen,  change  of  air,  and  good  medical  treat- 
ment can  afford,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  con- 
siderably above  that  exhibited  in  the  table  below. 
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The  mean  duration  of  314  cases  exhibited  by  this  tal 
23  months,  including  the  extreme  cases ;  but  162,  or  n. 
than  half  of  the  cases,  terminated  in  9  months;  ani 
greater  proportion  of  them  between  the  fourth  and  r 
month.    By  excluding  those  cases  which  terminate  v 
four  months,  and  those  that  exceed  four  years,  the  a\' 
duration  of  the  remaining  cases  is  eighteen  months.     V. 
regard  to  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  it  varies  in  di^ 
climates,  ages,  sexes,  races,  and  occupations.    In  Er  .- 
and  Wales,  according  to  the 'Report  of  the  Registrar  Gr-  - 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,'  lately  published,  it  i>  « 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  or  3  62  ann. 
out  of  1000  living.    In  France  it  is  about  the  same, 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wL*^. 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  sudden  and  great,  the  tti*  .- 
meter  in  summer  sometimes  varying  from  llo^  to  6  4  .  . 
in  winter  from  75°  to  32"  in  the  course  of  a  few  hour*, 
only  3}.    Premising  that  a  greater  number  suffer 
phthisis  among  the  military  than  the  civil  popuUt. 
following  table,  from  Major  Tulloch*s  'Statistical  Ri  ■ 
shows  the  number  of  men  attacked  annually  by  phih>%  - 
of  1000  of  white  troops,  at  each  of  the  following  stat>.>..- 
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In  the  perusal  of  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mi: 
the  total  mortality  from  all  diseases  of  the  lun^ 
fbreign  stations  appears  to  be  less  than  it  really'^is. 
arises  from  many  of  the  patienU  being  invalided,  \ 
they  die  on  their  passage  home,  or  after  tbeir  arr 
Britain,  are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the 
where  their  diseases  originated. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  compare  the  inffi-c 
this  class  of  diseases  throughout  the  different  statK-cs 
negro  troops  have  been  employed : — 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  morUlity  arise  tnsm  cvi.* 
tion.    Thus,  in  his  native  country  the  ne|rro    avr.J- 
suffer  from  these  diseases  in  a  less  proportion  tfau   5 
troops  in  their  native  countrv;  but  so  soon   as    »  • 
beyond  it  the  mortality  increases,  till  in  some  o  !   •  - 
attains  to  such  a  height  as  seems  to  preclude  tb4't«-* 
hty  of  his  rare  ever  forming  a  healthy  or  increB«:;  -  ■ 
lation.    The  Hottentots  in  our  army  at  the  Car^*\^ 
Hope  suffer  more  from  diseases  of  tlie  lungs  grncJ   • 
the  European  troops;  while  the  proportion  of  lhM>"v 
from  phthisis  is  about  the  same.    In  both  TMMit%  the  - 
tality  is  below  the  average,  as  is  seen  in   the  U».'c    ■' 
referred  to.  "     * 

The  natives  of  some  tropical  climates  seem  so  1  ♦:', 
ject  to  diseasesof  the  lunjjs.thot  among  74,a5M  nat.%  *■  ■ 
scrMng  m  the  Madras  prcMcIenry.  the  de«th5,  b%  «\!  -, 
scripuon  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  did  not,  on  the'a%r  •  - 
live  years,  exceed  one  iHjr  1 000  of  the  stirngth  ac    * 
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^*i  aai<i  Wales:— 

Annual  Deai/u  to  100.000  /iriVi^. 


-i:i 


Bj^»r   M«.b«i.,.  Uado„.    Liverpool'  E„gU„d 
^^^  510  402  670     ""s'^t"' 


I* 


«f  ;=-  lovinenl  that  we  h^e  ^fi?^"?""*  '"  «'''«°  kinds 

i:i.  ^::  -ho-   much  Then    "n.S'Se.Tih^  ^/  f  P;" 
K=ii-    if  the  unhealthy  occuMtL  »        ''""**^    ♦"    ^he 
ioi  »->-^ant?      From    whTt    PfT  '«•*  «Pun!?ed  from 

t^  o-^t.,n  of  locaHmtmsL'  c^  ofZ^    '^''*"^' 
•.i^-:-..  ,n.  we  by  no  means  wi*h  .«  k         f  P"'monary  con- 

'.  •-«..-  r^ai  artiTitT  as  causes  of  n..il  ^  'f ™  '"  general, 

.«^:,..,u  I.  w.rid  nof hoCe'^elTS  L"''*"!'",  "  P'"' 
•-..n  -.f  .r,.  f^.  ,ht.h  in  tru.H  thS^nlv  oneTh'^t'w  ?''"- 
i.^.  » .  ..  .-.  e7.  l«nce  of  a  d.rect  local  rrri,«f  '■'  ^*  '""'• 
(■•  ti->^-.>«.  1n«  r -.  .  "«;" '°cat  irritation  invinir  r  se 
b.  ...*r.^  in.4  fact  IS  related  by  the  lat«  H.«!2  r» 
V..'-.-^'..  A  5..T  ,„  i,„„^ht  into  the  Hotel  IHeuTr.^"" 
*.-,  r*i  «',cs.,j.sj.ofwh:rh  he  di<-d      Oo  •    *"'"* 

v^.i  i-'v.-s.a-'-  a  «„»  .1  _      »      '.  ""  examining  the 

«  t.-;-  ;  ' ,:'r^-ji •-"•- .''^  "•>«"  regarded  hi- 


.•*»?^  ■;  ii»  i*r.# 


J    t  V-..^  A-  ^.-    -m.-M.^ ZZ  .     ^'  'consumption: 

i..  -  -».''•-.«;«  ;X';r':r£^"i'»i«f«-° con! 

m..u  .  i.—r^  t.t  ••■■     .",,:,         ~*n  looked  upon  as 
.'.     .«  .'  .-.r  .,  C{<  ':,\  X.    :   «:'!  'rf ".""  r-^'Rhbours 

t.  u  .••^,     4,,:^<  ■*,  ";•'■"•  '•'  '•••'^''»?fc«ic  vio.si.ude* 

•  .-^^e^       ji|  .^\XMf:  ar#a    />Iiriiati»     I,L.«    «ii       .• 


r'^'.*".'r;  ''7  m  « -I'TVC'"'^"'  '''"^•' '"  ''«^»'  »"»n- 

-....^,   ^  .  ,  ,     7  -i'       n/    IV  •  "•'?"'"  *""*  ""^hs.  and 
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^-  y  -■•  ...i  ^f    .  •     .  * ^1   ,.:        '-'"a:*  optnites  to  the 

;•  .w :;;  ,-;v/;>^  "Vr.i  ;^np'*"''*«»««'-'' 

.    ^  /  '^       •*'^  *'*'^  .><!a..:.i>^  ihan  id  others 

-  -    ../.    y*  .  .:n   ....     r,  ,t  .r  :*  r.,  W,,  ^^^^m  that  xdl^ 

:'.:  •'•'•/? "-''^"^  ''--'  '"  *  '°"-h  le.s  degrJl' 

'   '  :r     *:• '-'"-'^'''^  '^"P*^  ^arur.  lutle  throuph- 

»^      ,»,r  ..^4   .t  ap'..:',r  t^at  iuo,*t  climates  and 

:/;":'  '■  ''••'^^*   •'•  "'^»  '^\^^'.    indeed  ron- 
.      ',  ^  f.,^  ,„  t,.,.,^y  d.vri.ns;    and  Dr 

,       ,    ,.         ,    ^  '»-.^ •♦^nt  fever  induce 

.      ,. • '  "*  »  ?••-*--♦  n  fr.m  con<un:r>. 

.  .     ..-,...-,  .^  ,  ,,.,  ^^g  prevails,  trie 
—      ■    •    -  .  ^    v.  1'  ..,..,:    c^ra  ,^  Frevaleat. 

-  ^-^- -^' e«=  -:->erTedon  the 

•  '^    •*'=--»*'^---^l--iOJatin:be 
.....  ,..„  ^-^^^.  :.»:>,..:.;  «wnt:  Tet 

•  «.-•..•«.     I:c^  :-*o  u..  .  ..erTed 

•  ■     ^..,^.„^^  .,,,^,^  fc;...-katUers. 
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negative  aide;   but  the  veiolit  «r  4U^      -ji 

rest  ^i.h  the  ion-eon ta^ff  »'  "«  •"•»*"'«  « 

object  the  p^ventioS^f?:^'"'-  "'u*'"'  ^•>'<=l*  •  ^-  ^ 
or  otherwiTrp^  sS,l§  t^tlf  '"^""^ "'*' »'- ' ' ^ 

after  tubercle*  hav»^     .•"^«^°'"»  to  arrest  „s  . .. 

done  in  Z  fi«rLe""  bnl*^  "'''"•^^^•^-'^     *'>■ - 
control  that  ZjJ^'J^^^^^^'r'^  P~vc-  n.- 

we  have  said  bef^^^n^T     ""  "'*  ^'"'^-     V.  i 
fact  upon  our  reade^tl^:''  ^'  ""^  "**<•«  «o  ■■■■'■ 
diseasLor  onearSfT^ '^'"."'P'"-"  n^'  =«  "■ 
a  genemldeDAva.!"'?^"* '=»"*•«••  «>«<  it  r.«.    . 
syftem.  of  wh'^rh  ruWciL"."-""'',''-^'  ~"''"''»"  "f  •• 
con«dered  as  the  W  ^?i.!"'  "u'^  ""  «''f*"^'-     ^1.  > 
the  nascence  of  theX«!^    embrjonic  changes  ,,,.., 

This  beine  ™«m;«^        '°  "  ""gnisable  ft.r.u. 
directed  tolaf^^hT^  ""'  P'ophylac.ic  tre.tmcr..  ■ 

cipient  changrtwch^TK"  *  "•*•  "'^•"^  ' 
ment  of  tubercles.  W  ,h  .hfe^K '**"'  '°  ''*^- ' 
are,  to  aroid  all  thoJ  ~...  """A'**  the  most  ob;.,  • 

tending  to  pKduTthT^T  "^^^  *«  »«'*  P"^  - 
3houId''bem'S";ah':,^,t";:^«  <»«tb«-  M. 
contracting  parties.    rh^M.  ^^  ***  **^  ^.-it:, 

b«  reared  fnd^'J^.iwi"'?;^,"^  ''-'-■ 
«al  progress  than  their  b«nJ^  *!*'•'  **»"'  '"  ' 
and    trades    should    he    .'^iil'^Sth.     Those  f^>.. 

«tting,  with  a  ooXed  n  J.    "''I  .''•*«>'    «^'n'- -  - 
shoebinders,  shTma&^nr  "'  '^.'''^'  -  »l">^  >" 
jewellers,   ^atchmak/^  de  u'&c'^T  ^T  ^  '^ 
peculiarly  subject  to  phthi'^s       A     •    ?"    "^  "■' 
carters,  coachien.  sailotTft;     ^e™">'"ri»t,.  r,., 
general  health  and  ih^r  ^Jf  '  ^  ««narkal,le  :  t  ■ 

occu,>atio„s  the?el,^    hS  a «'".  ^'".••'«  «>'«'--- 
sliould  be  chosen  in  n,f     ^  earned  on  in  ue  .. 

Callisthenic  exe  e^'![r"'«  i°  .'*"**«  of  an  or^,-: 
-8  heaItbfui:rndXu'd''by'nom''^  i" -.th  lu... 
sliort.  even  thin-  which  f.ni    .  ™**"*  **  "ce^f : , 
m'nishes  disease?  and  it  i.  n        a  '"^'sormte  .ho  b  :. 
wherever  the  mortah.v  f^iT*^  ^^  «*t.stical  fc,  . 
mortalityf«„p,.[£yJ^»  d^ase  generallv  i,  ... 

of  phthisis  consists  in  re^u^i„»  .i,//!!  f'f'»»i'^e  «''■ 
in  combatins  particuIaV^.  m '.^  the  health  generj... 
the  first  obrcet.Vhed!,?;.?.'^^^^^^^       *^*  thelt.ai.n.  ■ 
mulant;  and  the  ex^r.  .!"'•*>  "'•»"""«•'«.  but  r  ■ 
prolongk     Hot- "^e^^  U^™m-  ^V  P»''«-  "- ''   ' 
•be  incipient  stage  of  phthkil  f"'?"'*'  ?  •«»mm,..  :. . 
undertaken  in  cirt  °i„  ci„ ''^. '""*  "*'eHinr  n,„  U  , 

"?veIling.sea-vovSs,«na"'^    ^'^'  '^*^ -^ 
where muchimp^v;m„nf£f.,T ''•!■'*'  '••''•t-'  -•  - 

'twould  be  beuer  to«waf  ?Vh"P''r'*'^"«'=--  ' 
benefit  of  a  ivsulenceo^knd     T^"  ^*""»  «»^^^  "=  ■ 
consumption,  we  are  inclined  i„  £fi  "'""*^°«  "^  ^^  "^  ■  - 
derstood.     I(  has  !».„„  i    j  j*"  believe;  h  imptr-f^     , 

that  the  chan'e  fr^:"J?;tifM'^.'*  *  ^^.^    ■:. 
opposite  descr.p,.onT,n  thJ  'k'\'*"P*"«'"*  t..>  !:,:■ 

b".t  "Vr'^^mend.nrrl.  ents    oT  *='*"^''>  ^'^'  »  =' 
his  umiWiuny  of  tempera  „-%  "hfr"^  -l^--''  '  ^ 
'"okt'd   ih.->t   there  np/!,.i        '  "  •'"  been  t.«  ofu  ■•,  , 

«'"  "wrtahtr  from  p  nh  kw  '^'""'"""^^     Kxu::      . 

r^-marUl.U«  for  ,he  S 'h^^^^^^^  .. 

Uvn  alro,;a»  adduced  i.,.. I.   •  *"■'"■  temptratu:^ 

and  «he  eastern  froni...r  V       7^''"  Pres:.!ej.c%   .;  ; 
;  ni-Kj-y  from   jbth-^r  li':^  *'==  '-^  •"  ««r»orU... .  . 

^=!,Irvn»arvv.e«of  avTat^i:^^        *'""^'"^'-'*-"—  -  ■ 

•«.-«v..r.ua.*:a:u-x-*r^,...:,:'"    V'-V'-"^    «-   JTvI.    . 

"-,"  «  '^^•-v.'i.  a-,  i  :.,^  ,  ^,:.;  //.,*.--'na:ent>  ^  ,.,  ,^.  . 
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tiie«ans  which  have  the  head  confounded  with  the  trunk ;  i 
the  eyes  sessile,  smooth,  and  closely  approximated ;  a  deli- 
cate huckler  fonned  of  a  single  piece,  and  free  posteriorly, 
■erring  as  a  crust  or  shell;  two  homy  demi-cylindrical 
mandibles,  with  a  compressed,  straight,  and  very  dentilated 
point,  but  without  palps ;  first  pair  of  feet  in  the  form  of 
oars,  and  terminated  by  articulated  bristle-like  appendages ; 
tbe  others  branchial,  and  more  than  sixty  (pairs)  in  num- 
ber, disposed  for  swimming. 

The  genus  Afni9  of  Scopoli  (Binocuius,  Geofir.,  Leach ; 
Limuiu*^  Mult,  Lam. ;  Monoculus,  Linn.,  Fabr.)  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  Phyllopoda.  [Binoculus.  N.B. 
Tbe  printer  has  re\iu'sed  the  cut,  and  placed  the  tail 
uppermost.] 

PH  YLLOSCMA.  The  family  ot Double-cuirassed  Cms- 
lacfon*  {BicuirasUs\  is  composed  of  forms  which  are  very 
lemirkable  for  their  rounded  shape  and  the  transparency  of 
their  teguments.  The  carapace  is  large,  lamellar,  extended 
like  a  le.if  horizontally  above  the  base  of  the  antennea  and  a 
more  or  le>s  considerable  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  thorax  is 
equally  depressed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thin  blade  or  plate 
p^acei  bctf-ix  on  tally,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  two  buck- 
lersw  so  to  speak,  they  owe  the  name  (Bicuirasscg)  given  to 
them  by  Latreille.  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  but  little  if  at 
all  distinct  from  the  interior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  it  is 
from  this  border  also  that  the  antennsB  spring.  The  eyesore 
Terv  ]Br2e  and  projecting.  The  a>itennte  spring  below  and 
b?h:r.d  their  peduncle,  on  the  same  transversal  line,  and 
are  directed  forvards ;  those  of  the  first  pair  are  bifid  at  the 
end,  and  the  conformation  of  those  of  the  second  pair  varies. 
The  r^yulh  is  situated  very  far  from  the  base  of  the  antennse, 
and  is  fo-nd  towards  the  anterior  third  or  the  middle  of  the 
lover  surface  of  the  carapace ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  rounded 
tuberv'le,  and  is  composed  essentially  of  a  larse  upj^r  lip, 
m  pur  of  hooked  nt,2n.iibfef  which  want  a  palpiform  stem,  a 
membranous  and  bftobated  lotrer  iif\  and  a  pair  of  jaws ; 
sometimes  there  are  to  be  found  a  second  pair  of  jaws  and 
ex^ea  j-w-fcet  applied  a^inst  the  mouth,  but  in  general 
tb.tse  orr^-tis  are  nid:meaiary  and  thrown  rather  far  back- 
w^rd<.  The  ereal  llattesed  biide  or  plate,  which  constitutes 
tlie  lb>nx,  cjziiDesces  mimediately  behind  the  mouth,  and 
j-res^fz,\s  Lio  ar.su.lir  dinsiwHs:  in  general  it  reaches  a  good 
^fal  beroTjd  tbe  carapace,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  feet  by 
r»5  iLteral  br<r5crs.  so  that  th:se  organs  are  very  distant 
fr:'a  iiiC  C/e-I  .ai  bnc.  Tlc  cumber  of  feet  consists  of 
izita.  serPE  lo  e*£'-t  pairsv  bat  thjse  of  the  first  pair,  and, 
fi:«mf*n3t*Si.  lb:>5e  :  f  the  last,  a-e  rery  short,  whilst  tbe  others 
a*^  T£rT  i.iix: ;  ali  are  very  s>:»ier,  and  lead,  towards  a  third 
of  ibeir  jcrxih.  Xc  a  iar^re  fiC-elUorm  appendage,  which  is 
»Ti.'  -ir,*^:*  ic  ibe  evterr-iJ  branch  of  the  tborac:e  feet  of  the 
Jk/;  *^.ir4:,  bat  wL,rh  lakes  :ts  OfUr-.n  much  farther  from  the 
l».»-«.  Yzre  a:*S.j»fx  is  ^nder,  and  sometimes rudimentarv: 
ir  reijeral.  Derenlie>sss  xl  is  terminated  b}  a  fin  comp  sed 
«f  f  T^e  rli.it-?  d.sp.Tsei  in  a  ftci-shape,  as  in  the  fjimily 
c«  ibe  C:mJ.  ri#,  T.^  false  feet  are  al wa\-s  more  or  less 
rai.rac-nurr. 

T:if«*  cr-«.:a:^pa3$  d.>  i>M  present  any  organs  which  can 
be  cv'c:?..Ie'od  t>  t-'^vr\:tr  :  sc^zoe  naturalrsis  ffiTc  this  name 
to  lac  c  .:i:^  apix-'c.'.iLSTe  wh-ch  represents  the  palp  of  the 
ihoranr  iWt.  V..I  wr.h^ui  resT.niT  thss  cvnclusrc-n  on  anv  fav-t : 
a.:iJ  M  \1  ...-e  Eiwaris  is3.sposoi  lo  believe  tl.ax  respiration 
IS  raTJo.!  on  b>  mean>  of  ;he  cer.orai  surface  of  the  bod  v. 

M.  XI .'.no  K.^wtrd?^  ^k^se  din.iiijv^n  of  this  family  we 
kar^e  al».  \c  c  yf'X  n-ike*  it  conN.>t  cf  t«o  geiu^ra  c:.ly, 
iMu4»^*':^ma  a:».l  Annkiyn^  He  ol^^rves  that  ihe  /^i  V  v*> 
m^ti*'a  aTv  ea>.'i%  r»>c.»cr.-?<«d  b\  llieir  foliac>t\u<  cs:«pav, 
>p  hiv'h  K\ix<»>  ps.'t  of  il  c  ;i  .va\  e\;vtsei.  la  A—f  ^;.  i,  iLe 
cax'a)uiMr  i.-.lo  ;i>e  :h.'riv  er.ijv'.v. 

Cr.-w^.-  f'tvs-.v:.".— r.  ;>.  ,-H*  of  the  rc.Yst  r>fn2ark\V:o 
(ftiuic  A  k.v«;\.  I*  <VNr.v.x\><xi  o<  ar/.teals  wh.>se  Kxn  js  so 
nurh  A4;.<Niv^i  t.  a;  i,*^^rv  is  v-atvx- y  an  rucrral  K:tnvn 
tlu  tr4:u;.>en  *  ..f  :h^  i:r;xT  a:  \  k'»or  *uruoo>.  s.^  ib.t;  it  » 
«i.;liou.i  U"»  c  Auvrvyct  ho*  r.e  \aK->fra  are  there  U\kiNi 
1>..«  Unvt .  A.  Kxi\  fc»  d  ^  i.>l  r.iTo  th:\v  d:si;no:  j\art>;  il.e 
bo*  I.  iNc  ;*».*'* V  a- A  ;>o  «V..«r.v^.. 

1  ;»*'  kr.yji  ha*  t,*  f^-us  o!*a  /.*  ..-^Ate  v?.-k  c^r  v^f  an  c^.l  -^ary 
ct»",  *»>al  A -•l  ^'^"  **  A-l.-^-.-vs  u>  1^^  thorax  bj  t<  cer.tr  it  jvr- 
Xl  -T^  »o  thai  tho  Kn^.^^  >  il,  ro^  .i  arv  :1\^.  T>.  s  ^'.x\  .^^  of 
l^a.  k  *•:  >%  *  .TO  a  ■  .i  ;■,<  a.^-ii;.  a;  •:>  A"'4orxV  cvtv^.;;\  it 
C'xt^  uw'...^4l  to  l^o  e»^*^  A:.i  V  t  >.*  a.*;^r"«»      1' >o  c^o> 


carried  on  slender,  cylindrical,  and  very  long  pe ! 
The  internal  antennce  spring  equally  from  the  b<  r' 
carapace,  immediately  outside  the  ocularpedunclcs: ' 
very  small,  and  present  a  peduncle  composed  of  i!.  f 
drical  joints  and  two  terminal  filaments.    The  jot  * 
of  antenna  have  their  origin  on  the  outside  of  li. 
ing,  and  vary  much  in  their  form  :  sometimes  thiv .- 
long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  ma: a 
joints ;  at  other  times  they  are  short,  lamellar,  v,' 
parent  divisions,  and  seem  to  be  only  proloncn^ti  :.^ 
carapace.  The  mouth  is  situated  towards  the  mill  i^  .: 
towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  l>  c. 
posed  of  a  labrnm,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  a  lower  h 
pair  of  jaws.    The  mandibles  are  large,  roundtd  e\: 
and  armed  internally  with  two  trenchant  edges  ani 
tooth.    The  lower  lip  is  large,  very  apparent,  a  • 
bilobated ;  the  jaws  are  small,  membranous,  and  c 
minated  by  two  lobes  or  blades  directed  inwards  ai^ 
with  some  spines  towards  their  summit.    Tbe  an-- 
which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  second  pair,  ani 
jaw-feet,  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  - 
tion  of  the  buccal  apparatus ;   they  are  thrown  m  < 
far  backwards,  and  fixed  to  the  thoracic  buckler  U.^"' 
The  jaws  of  the  second  pair  are  represented  by  a  i 
blade,  which  is  sometimes  rather  lari^e  and  ova!,  vr. 
entirely  rudimentary.    A  pair  of  tubercles,  situ^:.  : 
behind  these  last  appendages,  are  the  only  ve>!iL:t:> 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  jaw-feet  of  the  ilrs; ;: 
The  thorax  is  lamellar  like  the  carapace,  and  r  > 
a  second  buckler,  the  anterior  portion  of  wb.c'ur:' 
vered  by  the  first  of  these  foliaceous  disks.    It  i?  •  - 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  striated  transversely,  w' 
sents  no  trace  of  a  division  into  rings.    T)[^efeei  V'. 
all  round  the  disk :  the  first  pair  are  very  small,  r ' 

1  under  the  carapace;  they  are  slender,  cylindrical  . 
guiculated  at  the  end;  sometimes  they  are  n  t:.: 
with  appendages,  sometimes  ibey  give  origin  fron;  '• 
tremity  of  their  last  joint  to  a  flabelliform  palp,  p 
or  even  six  succeeding  pairs  are  very  long,  and  ?: . 
similar  to  each  other ;  like  the  first  pair,  they  an  -^ 
drical  and  very  slender,  and  they  each  take  ibeir    ■ 
a  cylindrical  prolonsration  of  the  border  of  tbe  rt: 
cic  plate.    Their  first  joint  is  very  long,  and  ca'** 
extremity  a  liagelliform  palp,  composed  of  a  ^^ 
joint,  and  of  a  multiarticulate  stem  furnished  vitiii 
hairs.     Tbe  succeeding  joints  of  the  principal  bn'  * 
feet  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  arc  ven  e-- 
tached,  so  that  in  general  they  are  not  found,  sr.^_ 
apj>ear  to  be  terminated  by  a  ciliated  appendai:^-  ^'^ 
pair  of  feel  end  in  a  slender  and  elongated  jo.nr,  «: 
four  or  five  succeeding  pairs  are  terminated  I)  ^ 
strong  nail;  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  similar  ^' 
cedini;,  sometimes  nidimentary  and  without  tbo  "J 
palp.'  At  the  base  of  the  anterior  feet,  or  even  ^^' 
origans,  are  found  sma'il  vesicubr  appendn^'e*,  ^-'j^ 
to  be  the  vosiiires  of  the  flazrura  (or  external  ^^'■ 
those  mombori    Tbe  d-sposition  of  the  a^Ji"'^-' 
sometimes  it  is  elongated,  divided  into  ven*  d;>5  •  • 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  thorax  whicb covers  • 
sometimes  i:  is  cor.founued  with  tbe  buckler.ar.u  '  ' 
to  be  a  proloi  irat*on  of  it.     In  this  last  case  it  ^^ 
for  sometimes  it  is  wry  vi.le  at  the  base,  and  iac^ 
whole  space  c^^m^-nsod  between  the  posterior  ttn^ 
othtT  cases  it  is  rui.me.itary  ar.J  ledjed  at  Hit' 
the  re-en leriHi:  an^'.e  formed  by  the  b*^rder  ^^  -''j^' 
p'.ate.     S.x  or  stven  nnr?  can   nearly  a  Way* 
;  j;u:>bed  on  lU  the  last  of  ihich  forms,  with  ih^,  ^  j 
'  o:*  ilie  sxioceo iiiisr  sciTTnent,  a  m.'^re  or  less  O'?^*^' 
e.a.     The  nuiuSer  of  the  false  fee:  fixed  «ndtr  ^t^^ 
Tines*  and  ;:.ev  are  m  »:en!fral  rti.aientarT.  <      _. 


voiis  system  of  the  i^. 


^  *  »"•■* 


fcrn^ed 


b\-  t:it' 


m.  :e  ci  c.^r.:.  nriat..n :  ir.e  mess  fcrn^eJ  i\»  "'^^  ^ 
^ar.*:'.  v^n  is  ai;u».».\i  near   the   lase  of  the  »^^y 
cv^nCmur.ivra'es  »uh  ihe  tbvCir'tv"'  canclons  ^?     'j', .  / 
:  \er%  l.r^-  chor!^    T.rf  tb^rar.o  s^^^z\'0'^^  *^^;.,  .. 
;  cn  ;1k»  m.-d  la  L:;e,  b-t  conirp.un.v-ate  wi  u  ^  \^ ,. 
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rr.ral  ca^i;,.s"'r.s  are  tyt  srrst. 
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l\.o  ;;u^..,e  s^vzis  To  be  s*ra  ,:h:,  ard  m  "•'^      ^., 
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nliiiorf  appftratnt;  l)nt  this  opinion  doei  not  appear  to 
'■\  ilue  Edwards  to  be  admissible,  and  h«  considers  that 

•  iipparalus  is  tlie  analogue  of  the  liver.  He  acknov- 
'.-s  tlial  he  knows  DOtbine  of  the  organs  of  reproduction 

-lusc  crustaceans,  and  adds,  that  their  habits  have  not 

'I  studied. 

'■■'-■sraphieal  Dislribution  (if  ike  G«nuf.— The  seas  of 
II  countries.  H.  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  that  were  it 
l''i*  the  beautiful  blue  of  tbeir  eyes,  they  would  not  be 

■■■ivcdas  thoy  float  on  the  surftice  of  the  water,  »o  trans- 

-iit   are  their  bodies.  The  seas  of  Africa  and  India,  New 

.  ^aiid  and  New  Guinea,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 

■  ■!■'•;.  Phyllomma  Medilerranea  appears  to  have  been  the 
.'  ICiiropean  species  knovn,  till  Mr.  F.  C.  Luhi*  noticed 
1  liur  of  these  remarliable  crustaceans  in  the  Sth  volume 
r.ouiion's  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist,  Tbe  figure  in  Loudon 

ly  correct,  but  Mr.  Lukis  has  called  our  attention  to  a 
lit  mistake  in  the  position  of  the  letters  of  indication. 
KT  a  in  the  note  at  the  foot  is  made  to  point  to  the  ven- 
t  •<  pi;ct,  whereas  it  should  indicate  the  (forja/,  which  in  the 
I'lptionisassigned  toletter  A:  hut  this  last  letter,  in  the 
.  inclicales  the  ventral  aspect.  Since  the  publication  in 
'Ion,  Mr.  Lnkia  haa  confinned  the  presence  of  the  species 
;  iie  shures  of  the  Atlantic  by  another  specimen  taken  at 
iiLiaey,  and  he  proposes  fbr  it  the  name  of  Fhylloioma 

i  It  species  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  differences  in 
',r  organization  so  great,  that  M.  Milna  Edwards  thinks 
till  be  probably  necessary  hereafter  to  establish  many 
Loric  divisions  foe  these  forms;  but,  as  he  cautiously  and 
l<'si>]>hically  obiervea,  until  the  modifications  of  structure 
<<>iif!ciit  upon  sex  and  age  are  known,  the  value  of  those 
(.'I'onces  cannot  be  well  appreciated :  he  therefore  thinks 
I'L'foruble  to  lake  those  differences  only  for  the  base  of 
uii!  BubL-enera,  and  be  divides  the  genua  into  the  three 

■  ■Ming  natural  groups : — 

Ordinary  Phyllosomata. 
Vb'lomen  very  distinct  from  the  thorax,  large,  divided 
<  ririirs  and  terminated  by  a  well- developed  caudal  fin. 
i'lio  I'hi/liosomata  of  this  division,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
!],-■  Ediv.irds,  approach,  more  than  the  others,  the  Can- 
is  and  the  Ampkiom,  for  their  abdomen,  though  tlat- 
I  il,  much  resembles  that  of  the  Shrimps  (Salicoques). 
I'  cephalic  buckler  is  oval  and  very  much  elongated. 
I'  t'xtci'iial  antenns  are  setaceous,  very  long,  in  general 
.led  into  many  joints  and  without  a  dilatation  of  anauri- 
:r  finm  at  their  haEc.  The  two  first  pairs  of  feet,  which 
i'>'-i{iond  to  the  jaw-feet  of  the  sucond  and  third  pair  in 

■  iJccEipods,  carry  a  ttabellifarm  palp.  The  thoracic  plate 
i:>  ^irly  circular,  and  its  lower  part  is  narrow  and  hut  little 
ii.il  al  all  notched.  The  posterior  feet  are  rudimentary. 
If  abdomen  is  rather  large,  not  much  narrowed  hack- 
.i'\i,   composed  of  very  distinct  rings,  and  ii  terminated 

;i  caudal  Gn.  the  four  lateral  blades  of  wliich  arc  nearly 
'.'ni^  ai  the  middle  blade. 
K\ainple,  Pht/llos 
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Mouth  situated  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace, 
and  very  near  the  jawi  of  the  second  pair,  which  have  the 
form  of  large  oval  blades.  Jaw-feet  represented  by  a  small 
ciliated  appendage  carried  on  a  large  tubercle.  Anterior 
feet  (or  jaw-feet  of  the  second  pair)  reaching  beyond  the 
mouth,  and  having  at  their  bate,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
the  succeeding  feet,  a  small  vesicle.  Abdomen  scarce 
more  than  one-half  as  long  ai  the  thorax.     Length  about 

Locality. — The  leoa  of  Africa  and  India. 
Phylintoma  elavioome,  &om  the  seas  of  Afnca  and  Asia, 
is  another  example  of  this  Hction. 


The  other  two  seetions  consist  of  those  Fftylloaomain 
whose  abdomen  is  intimately  united  with  the  thorax,  wilh- 
well  distinguished  divisions,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
small  caudal  fin. 

2. 

Short-tailed  Pliyllosomala. 

Abdomen   in   general   rudimentary   and   lodged   in   the 

middle  of  a  great  notch  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 

In  this  group  the  abdomen  presents  nearly  the  same  form 
in  the  ardtnary  P/iyiloiomata,  but  is  in  general  nearly 
dimentary,  and  is  always  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a  re-en- 
tering angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  thoracic 
plate  ;  the  false  feet  are  ordinarily  reduced  to  the  slate  of 
vestiges,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  in  general  very  incomplete. 
The  conformation  of  the  external  antennee  is  equally  cha- 
; ;  these  appendages  are  shorter  than  the  internal 
and  have  the  form  of  a  blade  without  transversal 
which  presents  externally  en  articulifonn  prolan- 
point,  and  which  itself  seems  to  he  a  simple  pro- 
of the  border.  The  anterior  jaw-feet  are  nearly 
always  reduced  to  a  state  still  more  rudimentary  than  they 
are  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  and  the  feet  of  the  two 
first  pair  want  the  flagelliform  palp, 

nytlosoma  latieome  and  Phyllotoma  brevieome,  the 
eyes  and  antennee  of  which  are  represented  below,  are 
examples  of  this  section. 


'criplion. — Cephalic  plate  less  than  the  thoracic  plate, 
'\n%  the  base  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  (or  external 
ctii),  elongated,  and  narrowed  forwards.  External 
inffi  stybform,  much  longer  than  the  ocular  peduncles, 
'omposed  of  five  joints  (without  reckoning  the  peduncle 
h  supports  them,  and  which  is  only  aprolongation  of  the 
i^T  ul  the  carapace),  of  which  the  third  it  very  small, 
'''Urlh  shorter  than  the  ocular  peduncle,  and  the  last 
ly  half  the  length  of  the  preceding,  and  not  convex. 
P.O.Np.lMS. 


Broad- tailed  Phyllosomata. 

Abdomen  large,  triangular,  and  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapaoe. 

The  fftyUoiomaia  of  this  division  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  their  carapace,  and  especially  for  (lie  conforma- 
tion of  their  abdomen,  which  is  triangular,  occupies  the 
whole  space  comprited  between  the  base  of  the  poaterior 

•^  Vol-  xvm.-8 
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feet,  and  continues  with  the  thorax  \rithout  interruption,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  a  single  plate.  The  external  antcnneo 
are  short,  lan^ellar,  and  furnished  externally  with  an  arti- 
culiform  prolongation,  as  in  the  preceding  section.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  jaw-feet  and  of  the  anterior  jaw- 
feet  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Phyllosomata,  whilst  the 
feet  of  the  two  first  pairs  want  the  liabelliform  palp,  as  in 
the  Short'tailfid  Fkyilosomaia.  The  posterior  feet  are  ru< 
dimentary.  The  abcioinen  is  terminated  by  a  fin  consisting 
of  five  rather  large  blades ;  but  the  false  feet  of  the  pre- 
ceding rings  are  rudimentary. 

Phyllosoma  spinosum  (Azores)  and  Phyllosoma  Medi- 
terraneum  (Mediterranean),  &c.,  are  examples  of  this 
section. 

Amphion.  (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  the  Crustacea  which  he 
has  designated  under  the  name  of  Amphion  approach  nearer 
to  the  Hiyllosomata  than  any  of  the  other  Stomapods,  but 
in  some  respects  they  resemble  also  the  genera  Alima  and 
Mysis,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  establish  the  natural 
passage  between  these  animals.  Their  cephalic  buckler  or 
carapace  is  foliaceous,  like  that  of  the  Phyllosomata, 
whilst  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  the  caudal  fin  is  that 
of  My  sis. 

The  cephalic  buckler  is  very  much  developed  and  entirely 
lamellar ;  it  extends  to  the  origin  of  tho  abdomen  and  hides 
the  base  of  the  feet;  its  longitudinal  diameter  is  more  than 
twice  its  transversal  diameter,  and  on  each  side  it  is  curved 
a  little  downwards;  its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight, 
and  leaves  exposed  the  ring  which  carries  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  rostrum,  but  on  each  side  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  this  border  with  the  lateral  border  is  pro- 
longed forwards  after  the  fashion  of  a  spine.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  short  and  nearly  straight, 
is  continued  with  the  lateral  borders  without  forming  well 
marked  angles.  Tho  eyes  are  very  large ;  their  terminal 
portion  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  tho  Fhylfosomata,  but 
the  narrow  stem  which  supports  them,  instead  of  being  very 
long,  as  in  those  crustaceans,  is  extremely  short.  The  four 
antenna  arc  inserted  on  the  same  line,  immediately  below 
and  behind  tho  ocular  peduncles.  The  first  pair  have  the 
same  general  furm  as  in  the  Phyllosomata ;  their  basilary 
portion  is  composed  of  three  slender  and  cylindrical  joints, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  longest,  and  they  each 
terminate  by  two  small  filiform  stems,  the  internal  one  very 
short,  and  the  external  one  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  ba- 
silary portion.  The  external  antennn  are  much  more 
developed,  and  do  not  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  Phyllo- 
sonmta;  they  approximate  much  in  their  general  form  to 
those  of  the  AlinuB,  but,  instead  of  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards,  they  are  straight  and  directed  forwards. 
Their  first  joint,  which  is  not  very  distinct,  gives  insertion 
internally  to  a  cylindrical  stem,  and  externally  to  a  great 
lamellar  appendage;  this  lamina,  which  is  nearly  oval,  goes 
much  beyond  the  edge  of  the  basilary  portion  of  the  internal 
antennsB ;  its  internal  and  anterior  borders  are  ciliated,  and 
its  external  border  is  terminated  by  a  spine.  The  stem  it 
composed  of  two  small  very  short  basilary  joints,  and  of  a 
long  terminal  joint  slightly  convex  towards  the  end;  its 
length  is  almost  double  that  of  the  lamina  which  covers 
its  base. 

The  disposition  of  the  mouth  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Phyllosomata;  it  is  very  distant  from  the  antennad,  and 
forms  towards  the  anterior  third  of  the  cephalic  buckler  a 
small  rounded  tubercle,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which 
the  thorax  springs.  The  parts  wliich  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition are  a  labrum,  two  mandibles,  a  tounglet  (languette), 
two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  jaw-feet.  The  labrum  is 
transversal  and  but  little  developed.  The  mandibles  carry 
no  palp,  and  are  in  great  part  hidden  by  the  tounglet,  which 
is  bilobated.  The  /aw*  (first  pair)  are  nearly  rudimentary, 
and  appeared  to  M.  Milne  Edwanls  to  consist  only  of  a 
small  horny  blade,  tho  border  of  which  is  ciliated.  The  se- 
cond pair  are  composed  of  two  joints,  the  first  of  which  pre- 
sents internally  a  prolongation  furnished  with  spines.  The 
jauyfeet  of  the  first  and  second  pair,  which  in  the  Phylloso- 
mata exist  only  in  the  state  oi  vestiges  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  are,  on  the 
contrar}*,  here  very  much  developed  and  applied  upon  the 
laws.  Those  of  the  first  pair  present  within  many  toung- 
lets  furnished  with  hairs  at  their  extremities,  and  on  the 
external  side  of  their  base  with  a  large  foliaceous  and  oval 
•ppcndage.    The  jaw-feet  of  the  second  pair  are  much 


more  developed  than  the  preceding;  their  basilary  join:  - 
lamellar,  and  carries  on  its  anterior  part,  Ist,  a  cyltndn 
stem  composed  of  three  joints;  Snd,  a  liabelliform  a|ir. 
dagc,  or  a  species  of  palp,  which  advances  to  the  cxtc;i 
side  of  the  stem  and  reaches  beyond  it.    The  thoroi 
flattened,  as  in  the  Phyllosomata,  but  narrower,  and  c  : 
pletely  hidden  under  the  carapace:  it  gives  attacbmet.:  * 
six  pairs  of  feet  having  the  same  disposition  as   iu  t^ 
crustaceans;  the  whole  are  slender  and  cylindrical,  a:.i. 
the  extremity  of  their  second  joint  springs  a  palpifurn.  . 
pondage,  composed  of  a  cylindrical  joint  terminate<l  K; 
multiarticulated  and  ciliated  bristle.    The  first  pair  of  t- 
those  which  correspond  to  the  external  jaw-feet  of  the  I 
capods,  are  inserted  very  far  from  the  mouth,  and  arc  n. . 
shorter  than  the  others;  their  second  joint  is  termr. 
forwards  by  a  sharp  spine.    The  three  succeeding   f"  - 
feet  become  longer  and  longer,  and  have  at  the  cil. 
their  third  joint  one,  two,  or  three  spines,  similar  to  * 
which  exists  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  joint.     7 
fifth  pair  of  feet,  which  are  rather  shorter  than  the  f    .- 
pair,  present  the  same  disposition;  the  last  pair  are  u.. 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  present  no  very  di^ 
spines.    The  abdomen  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  capbaV-  . 
racic  portion  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  bevt:i  .« 
ments.    Its  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  abdomen  vl  ' 
Salicoques,  and  terminates  by  a  fan-shaped  fin,  the  uk  . 
piece  of  which  (formed  by  the  seventh  ring)  is  lancr 
and  the  lateral  pieces  of  which  are  oval.  The  appenda^^e^  : 
under  the  fiist  five  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  rudimcnfa: . 

The  only  species  known,  Amphion  Peynaudii,  was  !  .• . 
at  sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  M.  Reynaud,  naval  sur^ 
Its  length  is  about  an  inch,  and  its  teguments,  with  tl:.> 
ception  of  those  of  the  abdomeUt^are  diaphonous.  iMi*-  - 
Naturelledes  Crust  aces.) 

PHYSA.    [LiMNEANS,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  409.1 

PHY'SALUS.    [Physoorada.! 

PHYSE'TER.    [Whales.] 

PHYSIC  NUT,  the  colonial  name  of  the  nut  .  f 
Jatropha  Curcas,  an  East  Indian  plant,  whose  seed<;  ar^ 
ployed  by  the  natives  as  a  purgative.  It  is  common  v ! 
coast  of  Coromandel,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  or  ^ 
and  is  called  Baghbarinda.  The  seeds  are  violently  tr 
and  drastic,  in  large  doses  energetic  poisons ;  one  <c 
sufficient  for  a  dose.  The  oil  of  the  plant  boiled  vrith  •  - 
of  iron  forms  a  varnish,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  c-u 
boxes.     (Lindley's  Flora  Medico,  No.  375,  p.  18-t) 

PHYSICIAN  (i  0v(riic6c),  a  word  derived   from   - 
nature,  which  meant  originally  what  we  should  now  r. 
natural  philosopher,  or  one  of  those  persons  who  bau 
their  object  the  investigation  of  nature  and   it<i  h«s 
opposition  to  ol  ^9iKoi,  or  those  who  examine  partr .. 
into  the  moral  nature  of  men.    [Philosophy.]    In  E'  . 
however  the  word  physician  is  used  only  to  designa't.  - 
professors  of  the  healing  art,  called  in  Greek  larfyx^i,  v 
Latin  medici;  while  in  most  (if  not  all)  other  Eur - 
languages  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek  word  are  still  enr 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  the  idea  of  kealins  *- 
pressed  either  by  some  native  word  or  by  one  derive  i  i 
the  Latin.*    The  origin  and  progress  of  physic,  to:e 
with  an  account  of  the  different  medical  sects,  has 
given  already  under  Medicine  ;  in  the  present  art:^;-. 
proposed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  curious  and  in:c 
ing  facts  respecting  the  rank,  education,  &c.  of  the  ph)  >. 
of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  state  the  legal  qualiti«  i 
for  practising  this  branch  of  the  medical  profession  ic 
own  country. 

In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  the  profession  of  medicine  >« 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  not  to  ment.  • 
apotheosis  of  i£sculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  u.* 
of  it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  ot  • 
should  practise  it  (Hyginus,  Fab^  cap.  274) ;  i^lian  r 
tions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  among  the  Bpizcph^ . 
Locrians,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  if  anyone  dui:>., 
illness  should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  \\  < 
sician,  even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  ti    ^ 
for  his  disobedience  (Var.  Hist.,  lib.  ii.,  cap. 37) ;  aaU  ' . 
are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the  people  of  Sn^     a 
in  honour  of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medico 
fession.     (Mead's  Dissertatio  de  Nummis    quifHa." 
Smyrnteis  in  Medicorum  Honorem  percussis^  4lo^  L 


*  Somewhat  aaalofrons  to  this  b  the  uw  of  th»  AtmMe  wm4  t«i  • 
hakamtit  'oorit,'  'sapivoB  tail  *),  which  |irup«rly  moan* a  tru*  or  kvn. 
geacxAl,  but  is  Tcry  frequcolly  uimU  in  a  itftricted  mom  to  ngmt^  e  ^:^* 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  1522,  another 
act  was  passed,  hy  whidi  the  examination  of  physicians 
was  taken  from  the  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  former  statute,  and  reposed  in  the  college  instituted  by 
a  charter  of  that  king.  [Physicians,  Collbgb  of.]  Under 
this  the  university  graduates  who  might  desire  to  practise  in 
London  were  included,  as  well  as  the  other  physicians ;  and 
since  that  time  the  legislature  has  seldom  interfered  on  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  the 
first  class  of  medical  practitioners  in  rank  and  legal  pre- 
eminence is  that  of  the  physicians.  They  are  (by  statute 
32  Henry  VIIL)  allowed  to  practise  physic  in  all  its 
branches,  among  which  surgery  is  enumerated.  The  law 
therefore  permits  them  both  to  prescribe  and  compound 
their  medicines,  and  to  perform  operations  in  surgery  as  well 
as  to  superintend  them.  These  privileges  are  also  reserved 
to  them  by  the  statutes  and  charters  relating  to  the  sur- 
geons and  the  apotheoaries.  [SxntGBON.]  Yet  custom  has 
more  decidedly  distinguished  the  classes  of  the  profession, 
and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar  avocations.  The  practice 
of  the  physician  is  universally  understood,  as  well  by  their 
college  as  the  public,  to  be  properly  confined  to  the  pre- 
scribing of  medicines,  which  are  to  be  compounded  by  the 
apothecaries ;  and  in  so  far  superintending  the  proceenings 
of  the  surgeon  as  to  aid  his  operations  by  prescribing  what 
is  necessary  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  any  internal  disease.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  legal  qualifications  re- 
quired by  all  the  different  European  universities ;  it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  recognised  in  the 
British  dominions. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Medicine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  should 
have  completed  twenty-eight  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ;  that  he  should  have  gone  through  the  two  ex- 
aminations required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts; 
that  he  should  have  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the 
study  of  his  profession ;  and  that  he  should  be  examined 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  medicine  and  two  other  examiners 
of  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology;  in  materia 
medica,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  botany,  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  science  of  medicine ;  and  in  two  at  least  of  the 
following  antient  medical  writers,  vii.  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Aretseus.  and  Galen.  After  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  the  following  licence  to  practise  is  delivered  to 
the  candidate,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  university : — 
'  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  Universitatis  Oxoni- 

ensis  dilecto  nobis  in  Christo, Baccalaureo  in  Me- 

dicinft,  d  Collegio intra  Universitatem  prcedictam, 

salutem  in  Domino  sempitemam.  Cum  omnia  nostra 
studia,  oonsilia,  et  actiones  ad  Dei  gloriam  et  frutrum  salu- 
tem referri  debeant;  cumque  Medicina  ad  hcDc,  inter  reli- 
quas  facultates,  plurimum  conferat;  bine  est,  qu6d  nos 
'Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti  (pro  cS 
opinione,  quam  de  scientist  tu{i,  vitseque  ac  morum  integri- 
tate,  habemus)  liberam  tibi,  tcnore  prssentium,  concedi- 
mus  potestatem  et  facultatem  practicandi  in  Medicina,  et 
ea  omnia  faciendi,  qusa  ad  cam  spectant  facultatem,  ubivis 
per  universum  Anglia)  regnum,  in  perpeluam  duraturam. 
Nos  etiam  Cancellarius,  Magistri,  et  Scholares  antedicti, 
testamur  prsefatum  juramentum  de  priniatu  Kegiso  Majes- 
tatis  suscepisse,  tam  omnibus  Articulis  Fidei  et  Religionis 
in  Ecclesia  Anglican^  receptis  et  approbatis,  qukm  tribus 
illis  Articulis  oomprehensis  in  Canone  tricesimo  sexto 
Libri  Constitutionum  et  Canonum  Ecclesiasticorum,  edito- 
rum  in  Synodo  Londini  c(Bpt&  1603,  et  regni  Domini  nostri 
Jacobi,  &c.  prime. 

*In  quorum  omnium  majorem  fidem  et  plenius  testimo- 
nium, sigillum  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  commune,  quo 
hfte  in  parte  utimur,  prssentibus  apponi  fecimus.  Datum 
in  Dome  nostrsD  Congregation  is,  die  —  mensis  —  anno 
Domini  millesimo  oetingentesiroo  ~— .' 

For  the  degree  of  Dm:tor  of  Medicine,  the  candidate  is 
required  to  have  completed  forty  terms  from  the  day  of  ma- 
triculation ;  and  to  recite  publicly  in  the  schools  a  disserta- 
tion upon  some  subject,  to  be  approved  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
f<asor.  to  whom  a  copy  of  it  is  afterwards  to  be  presented. 

At  Cambridge  a  student,  before  he  can  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  must  have  entered  on  his 
sixth  year,  have  resided  nine  terms,  and  have  passed  the 
previous  examination:  the  necessary  certificates,  &c.  are 


much  the  same  as  those  required  at  Oxford.  A  Dnr 
of  Medicine  must  be  of  five  years*  standing  firom  the  dt-.- 
of  M.B. 

Since  the  university  of  London  has  been  charter.  •- 
1837,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Met: 
among  others,  have  been  conferred  there.  Some  temfi* . 
regulations  have  been  drawn  up,  which  are  to  couti;.:.' 
force  until  the  year  1842  ;  after  that  time  the  following* 
to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  for  medical  degrees : — 

For  the  decree  of  Bachelor  qf  Medicine. — CaiidiiLit<> 
have  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  professional  stu  * 
one  or  more  of  the  recognised  institutions,  one  year  a: . 
to  be  spent  at  a  recognised  institution  or  school  in 
United  Kingdom.    They  have  also  to  pass  two   exan:  - 
tions,  at  the  first  of  which  they  must  produce  certitir. 
of  having  completed  the  nineteenth  year ;  of  hmviosr  **^ 
a  degree  in  arts  in  this  university,  or  in   a   rvcxn:-  • 
university,  or  of  having  passed  the  matriculation  exau 
tion ;  of  having  been  student  for  two  years  at  one  or  c 
recognised  medical   institutions,  subsequently    to  Kj 
taken  a  degree  in  arts;  of  having  attended  a  course  ^t 
tures  on  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  general  ana: 
and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  path<^ogical  anai^<' 
chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  ger . 
pathology,  general  therapeutics,  forensic  medicine,  b)^  -. 
midwifery,  surgery, medicine;  of  having  dtasected  ciu 
nine  mouths;  of  having  attended  a  course  of  practical 
mistry ;  and  of  having  attended  practical  phannac%.  \ 
didates  to  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  chemifc- 
structural  and  physiological  botany,  materia  medica, 
pharmacy. 

To  the  second  examination  no  candidate  can  be  udm" 
until  two  years  after  passing  the  first    He  must  yrvd . 
certificates  of  having  passed  his  first  examination. 
having  subsequently  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  <% 
of  two  out  of  the  four  subjects  mentioned  above ;  of  hi> 
subsequently  to  his  first  examination    dissected   for  • 
months ;  of  having  conducted  at  least  six  labours ;  of  b 
ing  attended  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised  b-^- 
or  hospitals  during  twelve  months,  and  lecturea  on  c) 
surgery ;  of  having  attended  the  medical  practice  of  i 
cognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  other  twelve  ci.i.' 
and  lectures  on  clinical  medicine;  of  having  subsequt 
attended  to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognised  ho^ptui. 
firmary,  or  aispensary,  during  six  months.    The  cand 
must  also  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  .'-  .. 
a  teacher   in  the  last  school  at  which   he   has  stui 
Candidates  to  be  examined  in  physiology  (iocludinj;  r  _ 
parative  anatomy),  general  pathology,  general  therap«^* 
hygiene,  surgery,  medicine,  midwifery,  and  forensic  mtci  • 

ibr  the  degree  of  M.D. — Candidates  to  produce  ct:z 
cates :    1,   of  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  \  ■ 
dicine  in  this  university,  or  a  degree  in  medicine  or  sur  j. 
at  a  university  recognised  by  this  university ;    2,  of  bs^   « 
subseouently  attended  (A)  tu  clinical  or  practical  Or- 
cine  during  two  years  in  a  recognised  hospital  or  m^d- 
institution ;   (B)  or  to  clinical  or  practical  medicine  du: . . 
one  year  in  a  rccognisied  hospital  or  medical  insttiL* 
and  of  having  been  engaged  during  three  years  in  tbe  }— 
tice  of  his  profession ;  (C)  or  if  he  have  taken  the  de^nv 
B.M.  in  this  university,  of  having  been  engaged  O^r    . 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;    3,  uf  ir 
character,  signed  by  two  |)ersons  of  respectability. 

Candidates  who  have   not  taken  a   degree  m   art«    : 
passed  the  matriculation  examination  in   this  untvc* 
will  be  required  to  translate  a  portion  of  CeUus  I>  . 
Medica. 

Regulatiofis  relating  to  Practitioner$  in  Medicine  cr  ^? 
gery  deuiroM  of  obtaining  degrees  in  Mediatme. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,— C^ndidtiies  sbsi! 
admitted  to  the  two  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bacb«'. 
of  Medicine  on  producing  certificates: — 1,  of  having  U . 
admitted,  prior  to  the  year  1840,  members  of  one  uf  it 
legally  constituted  bodies    in  the  United  Kuigdom    ' ' 
licensing  practitioners  in  medicine  or  surger}*;  2,  of  In- .  . 
received  a  part  of  their  education  at  a  recognised  m^titu:;  ^ 
or  school,  as  required  by  the  charter  of  the  univer^ty  :  3    . 
moral  character,  signed  by  two  persons  of  respect abth:«. 

Degree  (/  Doctor  of  '3/f<fici>?e.~  Candidates  who  b«t- 
been  engaged  during  five  years  in  the  practice  of  tbetr  |  - 
fession,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  thi>  dn  -  t 
on  producing  certificates:-*!,  of  having   been   enga^.v 
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l^ractise  in  any  proression  or  business  in  trhich  be  is  com- 
petent, tbe  effect  of  14  Henry  YIII.  must  be  taken  to  be  tbis, 
viz.  it  bas  left  to  every  man  bis  common  law  rigbt  of  prac- 
tising in  tbe  profession  of  physic,  as  in  any  otber  profession, 
if  competent,  and  has  appointed  the  president  and  college  to 
be  judges  of  this  competency.  (Willcock,  p.  38.)  The 
mode  of  examination  is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
college,  which  bas  confided  the  immediate  direction  of  it  to 
the  censors.  It  bas  however  also  appointed  that  the  doors 
of  tbe  censors'  chamber  shall  be  open  to  all  fellows  who 
may  think  proper  to  be  present,  and  that  they  may  lake 
part  in  the  examination,  stiould  they  think  tit;  and  that  the 
fellows  may  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of 
this  right,  it  is  appointed  that  all  examinations  shall  take 
place  at  a  court  held  at  certain  regular  intervals.  (Ibid., 
p.  41.) 

The  order  of  Candidates  was  abolisbed  in  1836,  as  above 
stated,  but  there  were  reserved  to  students  then  in  the 
univer6ities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  their  inchoate  rights. 

The  order  of  Fellows  comprises  those  who  are  c^roitted 
into  the  fellowship,  community,  commonalty,  or  society  of 
the  college.  The  charter  incorporated  all  physicians  then 
legally  practising  in  London,  so  that  each  of  them  who 
thought  proper  to  accept  it  became  ipso  facto  a  member 
or  fellow ;  but  as  all  future  practitioners,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  and  seven  miles  round  that  city,  were  required 
to  obtain  the  licence  of.  the  college,  there  soon  arose  two 
orders  of  the  profession.  The  fellows  attempted  by  various 
bye-laws  to  limit  their  own  number,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  licentiates  as  members  of  the  college,  or  the 
commons,  and  themselves  as  forming  a  select  body  for  the 
purpose  of  government.  To  this  state  of  the  society,  the 
statute  32  Henry  VUI.  seems  to  allude  in  sneaking  of  the 
*  commons  and  fellows.'  The  charter  of  Charles  H.  ex- 
pressly notices  these  orders  as  forming  the  body  of  the 
society,  inasmuch  as  it  directed  that  new  fellows  should  be 
elected  from  among  tbe  commons  of  the  society.  {^Ibid,, 
p.  44.) 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  bye-laws  of 
the  college  respecting  the  election  of  Fellows: — It  was  at 
first  provided  (anno  1555),  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
into  the  cuUego  until  he  had  practised  for  some  time  under 
a  probationary  licence,  which  time  was  afterwards  limited 
to  four  years.  This  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  consistent, 
as  affording  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  the  candidate 
and  his  qualifications  and  title  to  precedence  known  to  bis 
electors.  About  the  same  time  were  established  the  three 
classes  of  fellows,  candidate's,  and  licentiates.  In  1G37, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  a 
fellow  until  he  had  performed  all  his  exercises  and  dis- 
putations in  one  of  the  'British  universities,'  without 
dispensation;  and  in  1737,  that  none  should  be  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  college  who  should  not  first  have 
been  of  the  number  of  candidates  for  one  whole  year,  or 
have  publicly  read  physic  for  three  years  in  some  *  uni- 
versity of  Britain,'  or  been  doctor  of  the  chair  in  some 
university  of  this  kingdom,  or  ordinary  king's  physician. 
In  1751,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  the  words 
'  any  British  university,*  in  some  of  the  former  bye-laws,  it 
was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  who  was 
not  a  doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another 
alteration  was  introduced  in  1765,  by  excluding  all  except 
such  candidates,  and  the  king's  or  queen's  ordinary  physi- 
cian with  salary,  and  the  regius  professors  of  physic  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge:  and  in  or  soon  after  the  year  1768, 
it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the 
order  of  candidates  unless  he  had  been  created  a  doctor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridt^c,  or,  having 
obtained  that  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
and  until  lie  had  been  examuicd  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
physio  at  throe  of  the  greater  or  lesser  meetings  of  the 
college:  ami  that  no  person  might  bo  admitted  a  fellow 
unlu.H!>  he  had  been  acaiuhcUito  i'ur  a  year,  except  that  the 
piCMdent  raigiit  once  in  e\er\  other  year  propose  at  the 
comitia  minora  onu  licentiate  of  ten  years*  standing  ;  and  if 
tlie  (greater  part  of  the  coniitia  minora  should  consent,  pro- 
p  »>e  hun  at  the  ne\t  ronulia  ninjora  to  be  elected  a  fellow  ; 
and  if  iho  greater  part  of  the  lellows  then  present  should 
coii-ent,  Mich  liconliale  mii^ht  be  aduiitle  I  a  follow;  and 
iIkiI  any  of  the  fellows  m-.glu  prtposo  a  licentiate  of  seven 
)<Mr**  8.Un  hug,  and  of  the  a^e  of  ihirty-MX  years,  in  the 
fyuutia  uuijoid  lo  be  examined  ;  and,  if  the  greater  part  of 


the  fellows  should  consent,  tbe  licentiate  might  be  exs.r 
by  the  president,  or  vice-president,  and  censors  ;  au'l  .: 
proved  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fellows  then  {irt-^- 
mi^ht  be  proposed  to  the   next  comitia  tnajora  f. 
fellow,  and  admitted,  should  the  majority  of  fello»^^  - 
present  consent.     {Ibid.,  p.  460 

These  bye-laws  are  considered  in  law  invalid,  an  J  .-  - 
rectly  contrary  to  the  original  charter.  The  statute  n. -. 
all  men  of  the  faculty  of  and  in  London  eligible  t(»  - 
lowship:  the  bye-law  says,  all  men  of  the  faculty  ut 
London  are  not  eligible,  but  those  only  who  havcbtv  ii 
order  of  candidates  for  one  year;  and  none  can   1 
candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  Oxford  or  C.iti: 
This  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute :  it  is  the  in 
a  qualification  not  required  by  the  constitution  ;    ai^i 
is  most  fatal  to  such  a  qualification)  one  which  <. 
depend  upon  the  body  imposing  it,  or  any  select  p  .i 
that  body,  but  on   two  universities,  in   legal    a<n^^: 
strangers  to  and  unconnected  with  this  college,  a:i  i  . 
overlooked  by  the  statute  by  which  it  was   c >;..*. 
{Ibid.,  p.  49.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  an  accouni 
the  literary  controversies  in   which  the  College   <..  / 
sicians  have  been  continually  engaged,  partly  in  ^ 
of  their  own  just  and  undoubted  rights,  and    p- 
defence  of  their  arbitrary  and  unwise  limitations  n. 
snect  to  the  election  df  fellows.    A  list  of  the  title*  •  f . 
than  fifty  namphlets,  &c.,  written  for  or  against  the  • 
between  the  years  1665  and  1810,  is  given  in  a  ^^    . 
titled  *  An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Medical  Pr.  t 
in  the  British  Dominions;   and  of  the  Injurious  Et'.. 
the  Monopoly,  by  Usurpation,  of  the  Royal  Colleg^t  •.»/  i 
sicians  in  London/  8vo.,  Lend.,  1826,  pp.373.     Ar»n  :. 
dispute   and  discussion,    these  obnoxious    byc-U«» 
lately  been  repealed,  and  the  following   regulativ  - 
been  published  by  authority  of  the  college 

Regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  n/i 

The  College  of  Physicians,  having  for  some  jtrr*  - 
found  it  necessary*  from  time  to  time,  to  make  turn 
in  the  terms  on  which  it  would  admit  candidates  t  • 
mination,  and  license  them  to  practise  as  pbys.c.a  -, 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  character  norci 
those  alterations,  nor  even  the  extent  of  the  powo/^  - 
whi(;h  it  is  invested,  has  been  fully  and  propcriy  und*.T*- 

The  college  therefore  considers  it  rigbt  at  this  ii. 
make  public  a  statement  of  the  means  which  it  p^r^>-.-^ 
within  itself,  of  conferring  the  rank  and  pririlegei  •  t  ♦ 
sician  on  all  those  who,  having  had  the  advant&£r.- 
liberal  education,  both  general  and  professional,  t-an  : 
their  qualifications  by  producing  proper  testtmonja:s  . 
submitting  to  adequate  examinations. 

Regulations  regarding  Certi/lcates  and  TestimoK^ .  • 

Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  medicine,  upon  7.  • 
ing  himself  for  examination,  shall  produce  sati^foi : 
dence,  1,  of  unimpcached  moi-al  character;  2,  if  1 
completed  the  twenty-sixth   year  of  his  age;    d    .'. 
having  devoted  himself  for  five  years,  at  least,  to  :!.. 
of  medicine. 

The  course  of  study  thus  ordered  by  tbe  coUt,:- 
prises : — 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  the  theory  and  practice .  ^; 
forensic  medicine,  chemistry,  materia  mcdica  and  ' 
and  the  principles  of  midwifery  and  surgery 

With  regard  to  practical  medicine,  the  Cv>llc::c  c-.  . 
it  essential  that  each  candidate  shall  have  diligeii  tl«  att'. 
for  three  entire  years,  the  physicians*  practice  if  <  v.-.- 
neral  hospital  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  con  J  a  :  • 
least  one  hundred  beds,  and  having  a  regular  cstabl.-. :. 
of  physicians  as  well  as  surgeons. 

Candidates  who  have  been  educated  abroad  vfil 
quired  to  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  full  course  \.i  ^^ 
already  specified,  they  have  diligently  attended  iLc  : ' 
cians*  practice  in  some  general  hospital  in  this  couikV 
at  least  twelve  months. 

Candidates  who  have  already  been  engaged  in  pij 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,   but  ha\» 
passed  through  the  complete  course  of  study  above  di-5  — 
may  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  presenting  : 
censors*  board  such  testimonials  of  character,  gcnci-'. 
professional,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  college. 
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indieationt  will  be  eorrect  or  falie  according  as  there  has  | 
or  has  not  been  a  coincident  transmission  of  the  parent's 
dispositioQ.    Or  a  child  may  acquire  a  peculiar  expression  j 
of  countenance  by  imitating  those  among  whom  it  is  placed,  : 
and  in  this  case  also  it  will  only  be  by  acddenlal  coinci-  | 
dence  that  the  indicatioiu  of  the  features  are  correct.  From 
these  and  other  sources  of  fallacy^  the  attempts  to  raise 
physiognomy  into  a  science  hare  not  been  so  successful  as 
to  encoorage  a  deeper  study  of  it  than  every  one  uncon- 
sciously encages  in  auring  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (fwioKoyUt^  from  ^v<nc,  nature,  and 
X^yoCr  discourse)  is  the  icience  which  treats  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  living  bodies.  Its  several  departments  are  con- 
sidered in  separate  articles,  in  which  a  complete  system 
may  be  found  in  those  on  Lifb,  Digestion,  Absorftiom, 
Circulation  (Heart),  Respiration,  Nutrition,  Secre- 
tion (Gland),  Bone,  Skeleton,  Articulation,  Muscle, 
Larynx*  Nerve,  Brain,  the  several  organs  of  the  Senses, 
Embryo,  Ovule,  and  the  articles  on  the  anatomy  and  spe- 
cial physiology  of  the  individual  organs  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  referred  to  in  each  of  the  preceding. 

PHYSCyGRADA,  a  family  of  marine  animals,  arranged 
by  M.  de  Blainville,  in  his  synoptic  table,  under  the  Zoo- 
phiftei,  but  as  one  of  the  aberrant  or  false  forms  of  that 
class,  and  as  animals  improperly  referred  to  them. 

These  Pky»ograda,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  have  a 
regular,  symmetrical,  bilateral,  contractile,  fleshy  body, 
of&n  very  long,  provided  with  a  complete  intestinal  canal, 
with  a  more  or  less  considerable  aeriferous  dilatation ;  there 
are  a  mouth  and  anus,  each  of  them  terminal,  and  anoma- 
lous branchio  in  the  form  of  very  long,  very  contractile 
cirrhi,  intermingled  with  the  ovaries. 

M.  de  Blainvule  remarks  that  the  animals  which  consti- 
tute this  group  are  so  anomalous  at  first  sight — they  seem 
to  recede  so  much  from  known  types,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  anything  like  a  satisfactory  idea  concerning  them. 
Zoologists  therefore  who  have  followed  the  natural  method, 
were  obliged,  in  placing  them  among  the  radiated  animals, 
to  make  of  them  a  particular  section,  under  the  name  of ' 
anomalous  or  irregular  Radiaia ;  and  in  truth  very  anoma- 
lous Radiata  they  were,  having  nothing  about  them  of  a 
radiated  disposition  of  structure. 

Another  reason  which  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  relations  of  the  Physograda,  is  the  rarity  of 
finding  them  in  an  unmutilated  state,  and  above  all  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  them  in  collec- 
tions, so  frail  and  delicate  is  their  structure.  Even  when 
eonsigned  to  the  spirit  in  a  perfect  state,  they  become  so 
changed  from  contraction,  that  their  natural  form  and  struc- 
ture are  scarcely  to  be  recognised. 

M.  de  Blainville  further  observer  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  those  ani- 
mals in  the  zoological  scale,  founded  solely  on  external 
form,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  organization  of  an  animal ;  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  elucidating  them  completely  up  to 
the  time  when  MM.  Quoy  and  C^imard  submitted  to  his 
observation  many  specimens  of  the  common  Physalus,  and 
M.  H^rissier  de  Gerville  sent  him  an  individual  tolerably 

Serfect,  freshly  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine.  Since  then  M. 
e  Blainville  haa  opportunities  of  observing  some  specimens 
of  Physsophora  and  Stephanomiot  also  communicated  to 
him  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard ;  so  that  he  thinks  bo  is 
able  to  withdraw  all  these  animals  from  the  type  of  the 
Aetinozaria^  to  form  a  distinct  order  of  them  under  the 
type  of  Malaeozoaria.  Nevertheless,  he  observes,  the  Ste- 
pnanomia  may  not  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Phya- 
tophorte  properly  so  called. 

The  authors,  says  M.  de  Blainville,  in  continuation,  who 
have  spoken  of  the  animals  that  constitute  this  order,  are 
rather  numerous ;  but  only  a  small  number  of  those  authors 
have  examined  them,  and  that  incompletely.  The  Pky%al\ 
were  first  observed,  and  from  the  time  of  Browne,*  who  first 
figured  them,  down  to  M.  Lesson,  who  published  some  new 
ones  in  the  Atlas,  illustrating  the  voyage  round  the  world 
by  Captain  Dtiperrey,  there  are  few  voyagers  who  have  not 
noticed  them.  Forskael  seems  to  have  known  the  PhyBso- 
phor€B  best ;  but  these  have  been  least  observed.  The  Ste- 
fthanomia  were  discovered  by  P^ron  andLesueur;  but  the 
individuals  from  which  they  characterised  the  genera  were 
incomplete.  The  work  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  on  the 
thy^iofhorm  WM  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 


Paris,  daring  (heir  last  voyage  in  the  Aatiolabe,   eoz 
manded  by  Captain  d'Urville. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  these  diflerent  works,  and  espe*--. 
from  the  means  generously  afibrded  to  M.  de  Blainviliv 
MM.  Quoy  and  Uaimard  that  he  has  produced  the  arraz:.* 
ment  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers.     ( w 
fiologie,  1834.) 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  divisions  and  subdi  vi%i  *  ^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  that  very  zr>. 
obscurity  still  veils  much  of  the  organiiation  of  these 
mals,  that  part  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  pr 
gation  of  the  species.    It  is  now  well  known*  th«x>us:j 
laboun  of  some  distinguished  continental  zoologi<^ts.  * 
several  of  the  MedustB,  probably  all,  are  dioecious  [Fcl* 
grada]  ;  but  the  generation  of  the  g^roup  before  us  > 
yet  satisfactorily  made  out ;  at  least  after  some  researo.^  > 
cannot  find  that  it  iu    We  now  turn  to  M.  de  Blaici 
arrangement. 


Natatory  organ  simple  and  lamellar. 

Physalia. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oval,  rather  elongmted,  r* 
narrow  and  proboscidiform  anteriorly,  hydatifonn  m 
middle,  attenuated   and    obtuse  posteriorly,  mouth  « . 
shaped  and   terminal;  anus  lateral;  a  foot  in  Ibrm  v. 
crest  or  oblique  lamina,  directed  from  before  backv^r: 
branchiiB  very  anomalous,  and  composed  of  a  great  nu-  - 
of  diversiform  cirrhous  productions ;  organs  of  i^ent-ra 
terminating  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  right  side  by 
closely  approximated  orifices.    (De  Blainville.) 

As  to  the  molluscous  relationship  and  the  organs  of  go- 
ration — qtuere. 

Example,  PhygaUa  Arethuea. 

This  is  the  Aretma  of  Browne;  Meduia  Cararf.\ 
Miiller  and  Escholtz :  Physalui  pelagieus  of  Laa>arck :  - 
Portuguese   man-of-war  of  English  voyagers.     Wb«i  • 
crest  is  expanded  it  has  been  very  probably  mistake: 
Argonauta  Argo,  the  Plsper  Nautilus,  by  those  who  r 
declared  that  they  have  seen  fleets  of  the  latter  sa 
This  Phyiaius  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm  seas,  but  a  >. 
of  them  are  sometimes  driven  into  our  bays,  particular/^ 
the  south-west  coasL     'When  we  were  in  about  -it 
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Species  provided  with  two  lorts  of  loeomoLn  organs,  the 
uitciioT  onea  hollow,  the  poctehor  solid. 

Apolemik. 
'  Otmmia  Chmra^tr. — AiAr  Tery  raocti  elongmted,  eylio- 
drieida  varmifbrai,  prorided  uitoriorlj  with  manji  faoUow 
HMMXarf  otguw  in  two  niwi,  and  bohind  with  toUd  wiiis- 
noiis  ornaa,  belwaen  whiofa  coma  forth  trntacnliltana  ciri^ 
fumtdiM  with  vennilbiTn  meken. 

Eiainple,  ApoUmia  Urania. 

Stephanomuk. 

CflMrte  Cktmeier. — Bodff  in  general  very  mueh  tdon- 
galed,  Oflindrieal,  vwrniform,  eovaied  thit>u|{kout  ila  m- 
teut,  eicept  in  tha  Iowst  nedian  Una,  with  tquanou*  naU- 
I017  argana,  full  and  diapened  in  tianaTorse  iMiidi,  betwaan 
which  eome  forlh,  and  especiallv  inferiorly,  long,  eery  mueh 
divetaifled  oirrhiform  produetions,iiiiDglndwith  tha  orari* 
Orificei  of  the  intettitial  canal  terminal.     (De  BlainTiUe.) 

Example,  Stephanomxa  Amphilridei,  P^inn  et  Lesueur 
iVofOge  atm  Tenet  Autlr..  p.  4^,  pi.  29.  Jig.  S}. 
Protomedcs 

Geaerie  Character.—Bady  free,  floaling,  cylindrical,  fia- 
tulom,   Teiy   long,  provided    abote   with    an    imbticaled 
asiamblage  of  gelatiaous   bodies  (ou   Iwo  allemale  n>(f«) 
which  are  full  and  liippopodifurm,  and  ihroughout  the  r 
of  its  length  with  filamcDtous,  cirrboui,  divetsirorm  prodi 
lions.     Uouth  proboscidiform,  at  the  estrenity  of  a  aoit 
veticultT  stomach. 

Example,  Protomedea  luiea. 


Rb^>dophT^ 

Generic  ChjracUr.  —  Bjd,,  short,  cjlir.dnca],  flc*hv. 
swollen  abovo  into  an  ai^rifcroui  bladder,  and  pro\iii,'ii 
below  wiib  a  variable  number  of  celatinous  bodies,  wbich 
are  full.  cu.-.iifunn.  formine  a  single  IransTcrse  series,  ar.d 
wilh  a  \»iiahle  number  of  filamenleus  diversifonn  pri>duc- 
liuns.     Muuih  and  anui  terminal.     (De  BlainvLile.) 

Eiample,  tthiz'jihysa  He/itini/iut. 

These  animaU  lotiii  Ciivier's  second  order  of  Ara'.enhana. 
under  the  name  of  H'jJrjsl^lic  Acalr fhjnt.  Ue  charac- 
terises them  as  beii.i  recoeni^ed  by  one  or  two  octimari- 
TMnrles  fi;:ed  with  ibc  »,r,  bv  whoMt'  means  thtv  are  sus- 
I«r.-1,-J  iTi  thenaler.  Avix'^idi-es  siajuiarlv  num'c^us  a:-.d 
iantj.!,!jrm,»jmf  of  BiiKtiprobiblTierTeai  suckers,  olh.'t^ 
fctbapa  as  oiaiiei,  and  Mne.lon^er  than  the  olhsre,  a:, 


t«DUeiila,  an  joined  to  thcae  vaneulai  paita  to  eompou  ' 
wbola  Bpparout  o^BDiiAtidu  of  the  animaL  Cu^ier  . 
that  it  is  not  obaerred  whalber  thejr  hate  a  mouth  wi:..  . 
tinguialuhle  aa  lutiL    (Hifmt  Aitimal,  1630.) 


PHYSSCPHORA.    [Physocrada.] 
PHVTCCRINCS.     [E;.CRi7»iiEs.Tol.  is.,  p.  t-r 
PHYTOL.\CCA,  agenus  of  tropial  or  aubtn-p.. ... 
aceous  plants,  with  erect  or  orcaiionally  twining  sk- . 
Ibicki^h  turtiip-shaped    root,   allemale    undivided 
leaves,  and  leatless  erect  racemes  of  flowers  suce«i ' 
deep   purple   fruits.     Tbey   have   a   five-parted    ci.". 
corolla,  frum  fi\e  to  thirty  stamens  inserted  inlo  a  ,: 
di:;k,  and  the  pistil  oonsuts  of  several  uailocuUr  >i..- 
carpels  united  at  the  ba»e  or  along  the  whole  iai.tr  ^ 
The  fruit  is  an   umbonata  depre&»:d  berry,  with  ^.  1 
seeds  shose  embryo  is  turned  luuud  mealv  albuuer.. 
loJucca  decandra,  a  species  found  wild  in  Vii^mia.  ».. 
is  called  Pocan.  whence  tbc  Milgar  name  of  Pake  .111  . 
this  species,  has  a  toat  which  acu  as  a  poverfiil  ertit:  .. 
its  esbibilio:)  is  attended  with   narcotic  efTecta :   iLi  : 
are  also  reported  to  poM&css  tbe  same  quality  ;  the)  ;' 
intense  purple  colour,  and  are  said  to  be  emplud'd  :..  i 
tugalasa  maans  of  improvitig  Ibe  appearance' uf  ,    . 
red  wines.     Notvilhslanding  the  arhditj  of  its  lea\<.> 
^nt,  when  very  jounu.  is  uid  to  be  eaten  in  the  I 
Stales  as  aspar^us  ;  and  Dr.  Royle  relates  thai  be  : 
P.  acinoio.  a  HimuU>an   species,  employed   in    tlic   -. 
manner  in  the  north  of  India,  to  be  verr  palatal  .c  ° 
boded. 


PHYTOLACCA 'C£.£  form  a  niuU  natural  cr!,. 
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brass  pin  wire,  which  was  placed  vertically  at  a  point  where 
it  could  be  struck  or  pressed  against  its  proper  string,  the 
right-hand  division  of  which  was  free  to  vibrate,  whilst  the 
left-hand  was  muffled  by  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  damp  or  stop  the  string,  which  it  did  the  in- 
stant the  finger  was  taken  off  the  key.  The  touch  of  the 
clavichord  was  peculiar,  partaking  both  of  the  harpsichord 
and  the  organ ;  in  other  words,  both  struck  and  pressed, 
and  the  pressure  could  be  so  varied  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
tremblant  effect.  The  tones  were  feeble,  soft,  and  melan- 
choly, and  better  suited  to  the  student,  the  composer,  or  the 
solitary,  than  any  purposes  of  social  amusement. 


Fi'g'l- 
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a.  Key.    &,  Bra««  pin  wire.    c.  String,    d,  ClolU  woven  between  Ihe  string! 
at  a  dami>er. 

The  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, consisted  of  a  hey,  a  lifter,  a  hammer,  and  a 
damper.  The  key  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  clavichord. 
The  lifter  was  a  brass  wire,  with  a  piece  of  hide  leather  as  a 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  as  a 
finish.  This  lifter,  when  in  motion,  struck  the  hamrtjer 
against  the  string,  and  thus  produced  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. The  damper  followed  the  performer,  and  stopped 
the  vibrations  as  quickly  as  the  finger  was  removed  from 
the  key.  iSeeflff.  2.)  The  tone  of  this  piano- forte  was  thin 
and  wiry,  the  hammer  having  only  one  slight  covering  of 
sheep-skin  leather  upon  it. 
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Fig. 
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a.  Key.     ».  Lifter,     c.  Strinjf.     d»  Damper,     e.  Damper  »tick  or  moptUck. 
/.  Hammer,    g.  Lifter.    *,  Hraa»  damper. 

This  rude  idea  of  a  piano-forte  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  first  improvement  upon  it  was  introduced  by 
Longman  and  Broderip,  who  brought  out  a  patented  inven- 
tion having  two  additional  parts  in  the  action,  namely,  the 
hopper  and  the  under-hammer,  as  they  were  called  (see 
/l^.  3).  This  patent  was  followed  by  another  introduced  by 
Clementi  and  Co.,  ibe  burden  of  which  simply  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  damper.  It  was  called  the  Irish  patent, 
from  its  having  been  the  invention  of  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  Southwell ;  but  it  had  simplicity  only  to  recommend 
it,  was  found  inconvenient,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  super- 
seded by  what  is  now  called  the  crank  damper.  We  cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  improvement ;  it  be- 
came so  instantaneously  general,  that  the  inventor  was  lost 
light  of  in  the  crowd  of  makers  who  adapted  his  invention. 
It  is  still  in  use,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient plan.  The  damper  used  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  the  crank  damper  was  made 
in  brass  {we  Jig,  2),  but  by  whom  invented  we  do  not  know. 
We  now  come  to  the  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  action  of  the  square  piano-forte,  the  check*  This 
member  was  borrowed  from  the  grand  piano-forte,  and  is  so 
acknowledged  by  the  name  given  to  those  square  piano- 
Ibrtet  which  have  it;  for. they  are  always  called,  par  ex- 
cellence, grand-square  piano-fortes.  The  check  certainly 
is  a  moat  important  part  of  a  piano-forte,  and  the  best  of 
actions  is  nothing  without  it  The  check  is  placed  behind 
the  hammer,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  key;  where,  after  the 
blow  has  been  given,  it  jcatches  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  and 
holds  it  till  another  blow  is  required  (see  fig.  3).  For  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  square  piano-forte,  we  refer  to 
the  diagrams,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any 
information  that  may  be  required.  As  an  instrument,  we 
think  less  of  the  square  piano-forte  than  any  other:  it  has 
neither  the  touch,  the  tone,  nor  the  appearance  of  either 
the  grand  or  the  upright, 


Pig.  3,  exhibiting  all  the  Varieties  of  ike  modem  ^*yjm 
Piano-forte  as  respects  the  Action^ 


a.  Key.  i,  Hopper,  by  wlilch  (he  escape  of  the  bammer  is  effected,  r  •^ 
d,  Irish  damper,  dd,  Craok  damper.  0,  Uuder  haamer.  f,  lUc 
g.  Check. 

The  grand  piano-forte,  as  above  observed,  was  the  ir^ 
tion  of  Schroder  or  Christofali,  manufactured  hj  Bark^- 
and  retains  the  shape  of  the  instrument  froni  which  t:  - 
taken,  the  harpsichord.     Here  again  we  have  two  m>:  ■ 
ments  alike  in  form,  but  unlike  in  almost  every  oi  r? 
circumstance ;  for  their  action,  their  tones,  and  the  st>  r 
which  they  are  played  upon,  are  all  entirely  diflTerent.   I 
action  of  the  harpsichord  was  simply  a  key  and  whii -. 
called  a  jack,  which  was  a  piece  of  pear-tree  with  a  %=.  ^ 
moveable  tongue  of  holly,  through  which  a  cuttiog  of  r: 
quill  was  passed  to  touch  the  string  when  the  jack  wv 
action ;  the  tone  produced  by  this  contrivaoce  was  a  i 
of  scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it  {wee  Jig.  4). 

Fig.  4.    Harpsichord  Jack* 
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a.  Jack,    h,  Tongne.    e,  QtulL    d.  Bristle  spring.    €,  Ckih  ^-.*<'- 

The  action  of  a  grand  piano-forte  consisted  of  i  ' 
a  lever,  a  hammer,  a  button,  a  cheek,  and  a  dampf*-,  ^ 
rails  and  sockets  to  connect  them.     By  this  combmai 
parts,  every  musical  intention  known  or  desired  at 
time  was  perfectly  attainable,  and  with  admirable  <ffe^*^ 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cramer,  and  othera  (see^.  5>.     But 
have  now  new  and  more  severe  judges  to  encounter :  foT- 
actions  are  no  longer  sufficient ;  new  effects  are  to  be  * 
and  new  powers  are  called  for.     Fortunately,  these  u  ^ 
have  been  accomplished,  for  new  actions  have  risen 
abundance,  and  we  have  only  to  choose  between  t-   - 
The  more  or  less  of  excellence  will,  doubtless,  occasicr. 
puzzle  the  amateur,  but  some  ready-fingered  friend  cr  . 
quaintance  may  be  called  in,  and  the  difficulty  is  in^tv 
removed  by  a  single  cadence  on  the  instrument  desc^ 
whether  major  or  minor  is  quite  immateriaL 

No  musical  instrument  is  so  universally  admired  as 
piano-forte.    Its  compass,  whether  six' octaves,  six  «: 
half,  or  seven,  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  mosiral  • 
position,  and  may  really  be  considered  a  miniature  o*- ' 
tra.     The  smaller  instruments  have  generally  or.'iv  - 
octaves,  the  grands  have  six  octaves  and    a  half;  ^. 
octaves  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  admire.    The  stri;  :« 
the  earlv  piaAo-fortes  were  partly  of  steel  and  partly  ot  I    - 
the  treble  notes  of  steel,  and  the  lower  notes  of  brass^  s 
of  which,  in  the  bass,  were  over-lapped  or  covered,  ra 
open,  with  plated  copper-wire  to  give  them  more  fju\ 
according  to  the  leneth  attainable  in  the  instrument 
modern  piano-fortes  have  steel  wire  throughout,  wuh  a'.-  . 
an  oQtuve  in  the  b«8«  closely  lapped  with  unwailied  cv>f  tv: 
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h'o.  The  strings  which  are  now  used  in  piano-fortes  are 
insi^lerably  larger  than  those  which  were  formerly  used; 
to  arlvantages  of  whirh  are  durability  and  firmness.  The 
'  ol-wire  now  in  use  is  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Webster  of 
''iin<,  near  Birmingham,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
no-famed  German  wire,   now  no  more  in  esteem  with 

lijlish  manufacturers,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  metal 

I'i  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn :  when 

L  lectly  round,  which  it  ought  always  to  he,  it  was  gene- 

:!.y  too  soft;  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  it  was  scarcely 

iT  well  manufactured,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 

<i..st:intly  false  in  vibration.     Stops  and  pedals  are  more  or 

-<  a<h)pted  in  different  countries.     Stops  can  scarcely  be 

\A  to  be  \ised  at  the  present  day;  they  properly  belong  to 

!<•  rn  iddle  age  of  piano- forte  making,  and  were  placed  in  the 

i-trument  on  the  left  hand  of  the  performer.    The  damper- 

•|»  and  the  buff-stop  were  the  most  common ;  the  damper- 

<!))  raised  the  dampers  from  the  strings,  which  gave  con- 

niiatiou  to  the  tones,  and  the  buff-stop  raised  a  piece  of 

ti  buff  leather  up  to  the  strings,  and  gave  the  instrument 

intnvhat  the  tone  of  the  harp.     Pedals  are  much  esteemed 

V  some  performers  and  little  by  others;  in  foreign  piano- 

'tes  we  find  many  pedals,  but  in  the  "English  we  have 

wi'oly  ever  more  than  two — one  for  piano  effects,  and  the 

'    r  f')r  forte.    This  pedal,  the  forte,  is  an  effective  pedal, 

d  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument ; 
'  ran  not  say  as  much  of  the  piano  pedal,  for,  hy  passing 
le  action  to  one  string,  it  is  not  only  straining  to  the 
ntres  of  the  hammers,  but  is  also  very  apt  to  disturb  the  tu- 
11^^  of  the  unisons,  by  which  an  instrument  is  often  unfairly 
•»U'd  as  regards  its  standing,  and  a  more  frequent  applica- 
•p.  to  the  tuner  is  required.     In  lieu  of  this  pedal,  some 

I'xcrs  have  introduced  a  soft  substance,  wool  or  leather, 

v.L'on  the  hammers  and  the  strings,  by  which  something 

.e  the  butf-stop  is  accomplished,  but  with  more  delicacy 

,d   vibration  in  its  elrects.      The  foreign  name  for  this 

'  «ial  is  jeu  celest^t^xid  to  us  it  is  more  agreeable,  and  is 

i'Uanily  leas  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  instrument  than 

•'  mure  frequent  piano  pedal. 

Wo  will  here  give,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  few  diagrams 

f  yrand  actions.     Their  merits  we  must  leave  to  those  who 

'\p  occasion  for  them,  reserving  only  the  right  to  make  a 

w  brief  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

is  article.     They  are  the  works  of  lixing  manufacturers. 


Ft'sc,  5. 
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The  Common  Grand  Piano-forte  Action. 
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n    Kpy.    fe,  LoT/»r.    f,  Button,    rf,  Cliock.    e,  Dnnipcr.    /,  Strinij.     (7, Ruler. 
U.kUiy>cr  iu>ilal  lii'ter.     I'lt,  ILiils  aiui  socUetB.     Ac.  Spring.     /,  Hummer. 

.^'.  6.  Means,  Broadirood'ft  former  ajid  new  Patent 
(iraiid  Action,  (hw^mted  by  Mr.  Soitihwell,  son  of  Ihe 
Ute  Mr.  H'.  Southwell.) 


Sk 


Jig.  6. 


— J.—  _i_ 


^^^^L 


^^L-i\. 


'^  "  '\\  i-le.!  part*  atv  Ihe  now  MMitionfl,  the  intention  of  whiclj  U  to  keep  U>o 
•  '  -t  .ii  11  i-.rtaln  diftioco  from  Um*  Klriug  wheu  the  liiii<er  Is  on  the  kt'y. 

•^ '  >     fc.  I-ever.    c,  Hultun.    4,  Check,    e.  Damp«*r.    r;  String,    y,  Crank 
•  '.^ujprr.     A,  Dam i"er  i>eiial  lifter,     i<«f,  Rail*  and  wckeU.     *(,  Spring, 


/,  Hammer.  «m  n.  Block  pMsed  throngb  the  hammer  butt.  0,  Spring  fixed 
at  the  liackof  n,  and  pr«»!iiing  upon  the  front  of  it;  by  which  arringement,  when 
the  lever  passes  the  notch,  it  Ls  cauKht  bv  fa.  and  the  hammer  is  sustained  at 
the  given  nui|;,'lit.  p.  Another  8pring«  which  regulates  the  action  of  o.  and  de> 
lerminee  the  height  it  shall  rise. 

Fig.  7.  Messrs.  Collard  and  Collard^s  new  Ihtent  Gromd 
Piano-forte  Action;  the  Invention  qf  Mr.  George 
Stewart. 


a.  Key.    ft.  Hopper,    c.  Button,    rf.  Hopper  Rprinp^.    e.  Hammer,   f.  Cheek* 

?f.  Hammer  rail,     h.  Damper,     ti.  Rail  and  socket     k.  Crank  for  damper. 
,  Damper  pedal  lifter. 

Fig.  8.    Mr.  Errard*s  Patent  Grand  Action;  the  Invention 
of  his  Uncle,  Mr.  Sebastian  ErrarcL 


a.  Key.  ft,  Lifter  centred  in  the  key  and  the  hopper  lever,  c.  Hopper  lever, 
(f if.  Hopper,  e,  Hammer  sustaining  lover.  /,  i?top  for  ff.  j^.  Hopper  button. 
A,  Butt  for  the  hopper  to  hit  aifainst.  i  i.  Two  small  wire  Ktops  iic'ing  upon  e. 
**,  Hopper  and  sustaining  spring,  /.  Check,  mm,  Balance  weights  of  lead, 
n,  Damjier.     0,  Hammer,    p*  Hammer  rail. 

Fig.  9.    Mr.  TVomum*s  new  Gratid  Action.    {This  Action 
is  based  on  the  Piccolo  Action.) 


a.  Key.  ft.  Hopper  and  sprin?.  c,  Hammer,  rf.  Chock,  e,  Bntton  to  set 
off  the  hopper.  /.  Hopper  levor.  g.  1w  attiiched  to  the  butt  of  the  hammer. 
h.  Siivtaining  spring  linked  to  the  end  of  the  tie,  and  fixed  in  the  front  end  of 
th«  hopper  lever,  the  rising  of  which  puts  the  sustaining  ipriDg  in  actiou. 
This  spring  gives  the  piano  blow  nntl  assists  in  the  forte  and  repetition. 
II,  Damper  and  flxings.  *,  Hammer  niler  and  back  touch.  /,  Wood  spring 
to  set  up  the  hoppers. 

Pig.  10.    Mr.  Zeiter^s  new  Grand  Action. 

_ — ^ 


a.  Key.  6,  Hopper,  which  works  in  the  key  with  what  is  cnllod  a  birtTt 
month,  c,  E-^cupfmcot  p:irt  of  the  hopper  and  the  setting  off  is  effected  by  the 
button  working  iu  the  an*Iiet.l  part  nl)u\u  it,  d,  e.  d.  Button  and  wire,  e,  Arrh 
in  Mhich  the  button  nets.  /,  Hojipcr  spring,  a.  Hammer.  A,  Check. 
i.  Damper,  k.  Damper  Crank.  /,  Damper  pedal  action,  m  fiif  Rail  and 
socket,     n,  Hammur  rail. 

The  upright  piano-forte  was,  doubtless,  taken  from  the 
upright  harpsichord,  and  we  have  always  understood  that 
it  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Hancock,  a  musical  instrument  maker  resident  in  some 
part  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ingenuity, 
and  produced  several  varieties  in  keyed  instruments; 
amongst  which  we  find  the  organised  piano-forte,  the 
portable  grand  piano-forte,  and  an  instrument,  aiso  a  piano- 
forte, in  the  shape  of  a  spinnet.  The  portable  grand,  in  its 
day,  was  a  successful  and  desirable  instrument,  but  has 
long  since  been  superseded  by  instruments  of  the  hinll 
called  kit  grands,  boudoir  grands,  pocket  grands,  and  semi 

f rands.    The  next  novelty  was  the  invention  of  John  Isaac 
lawkins,  who  constructed  an  upright  instrument  with  a 
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4etoeli«d  soimd-board  in  an  iron  frame*  and  the  wbote  wai  I 
m  ananged  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  atmosphere  vitb 
eompensating  powen.  In  the  bass,  it  had  spiral  or  hclkal 
strings,  by  which  length  was  gained ;  and,  in  the  treble^ 
three  octaves  of  equal  tension  were  arcomplished  bj  a  uni« 
form  size  of  wire.  It  was  patented,  bnt  did  not  take  with 
the  public  sulTtciently  to  come  into  notice.  Following 
Hawkins  we  bad  William  SouthweiU  who  patented  an  im- 
prorement  in  upright  pianofortes,  and  gare  it  the  name  of 
the  cahinH  piano-forie.  The  name  still  remains  amongst 
ns,  but  the  invention  has  long  since  been  superseded  and 
laid  aside.  The  unique  piano-forte  was  introduced  about 
thirty  yean  ago  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Womum,  and  was 
the  invention  and  patent  of  the  latter.  This  instrument 
met  the  taste  of  the  day  for  instruments  of  Utile  altitude. ; 
it  did  not  stand  higher  than  three  feet  three  inches^  and  the 
strings  were  all  placed  diafrmally  towards  the  floor;  the 
action  was  simple  and  efTectivc,  but  it  is  not  now  under 
manufacture. 

Fig.  11.    Mr,  WomunCs  Patent  Unique  Action. 


Pig.  II- 


o,  Kfly.    \t  Hopper,    c.  Strlnf .    d,  Hummer  nil.    #i  Hijomer.    f.  Damper 
aSd  wire.    y.  Damper  nuL    A,  Roler.    t't,  Bprinfi. 

Numerous  inventions  and  improvemetits  appeared  about 
this  time,  some  of  which  were  patented,  and  some  not ;  but 
we  cannot  say  more  concerning  them  than  that  they  were 
productions  with  scarcely  a  difference,  and  calculated  merely 
to  gratify  their  several  makers  with  a  variety  of  their  own ; 
for  their  powers  and  peculiarities  were  all  much  to  the  same 
effect  under  the  finger  of  a  performer :  indeed  we  had  no 
decidedly  new  thing  until  the  double  or  Piccolo  action  ap- 
peared. This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wornum,  and 
patented  by  him  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  both  upright  and  horisontal  instruments,  and  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  and  America. 

Fig.  12.    Mr.  WomvnCs  double  or  Piccolo  Action. 
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Ftg.  12. 
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••  *•»•    ^1  Hopper  and  aprloff.    e,  Hammer,     rf,  Rammer  nO,   «,  Tto  «* 
Wlre^    /,  Check,    y^,  Damper  and  wire.    A,  SeUisg  off  icrew, 


\H' 


For  delicacy,  vomptnesa^  and  firmnes  of  toucb,  ii  b 
yet  been  eqo^e^ 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  the  piano-fort? 
we  have  not  tooclied  upon.    There  are  aim  some  i 
actions  to  which  we  have  not  given  much  at  tent.  - 
dally  those  called  down-ttriking  actiom:   ve  h; 
these,  but  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  never  • 
oeive  sufficient  approbation  to  come  into  general  i^ 
are  much  lumbered  with  paria^  and  all  bare  a  L: 
which,  m  the  present  age  of  performers,  vho»e  <r': 
ao  delicate  and  so  rapid,  is  alone  enough  to  conden:-. 
Other  inventions  too,  such  as  Mr.  Lilherland*§  p&iei.: 
springs  to  preserve  the  tuning,  Mr.  Riley's  tmn^i- 
strument,    Mr.  Mott*s  aostinente,    Mr. 'Kirkmaiii 
string,  and  Mr.  John  Trotter's  alternated  key-biiari 
all  given  place  to  other  things,  and  are  no  longer  k* 
the  present  generation  of  musical  people.    Mr.  L\\ 
plan  was  a  well-tempered  helical  epring,  wbicb 
attached  to  the  loop  of  the  string ;  thus,  ts  the  stn 
traded  the  spring  gave  way,  or  as  it  expanded  ti.' 
collapsed,  by  which  the  pitch  of  the  string  was  reu 
the  tuning  consequently  preserved.     It  was  never  < 
to  any  great  extent,  but  had  itaadmiren:  svant> 
ness  in  the  tone  was  perhaps  its  greatest  defe: 
Riley's  plan  for  transpotiiion  was  simply  a  double  «et  • 
one  sliding  under  the  other,  by  which  music  m . 
played  from  the  same  scale  a  note  or  notes  highen': 
It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  u  : 
aside.    It  never  was  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  ir 
tice  of  music ;  neither  did  it  introduce  any  nev  or  ^ 
idea  to  the  mechanic     Mr.  Mott's  iotHnente  v^  r 
cation  of  a  cylinder  and  silk  loops  to  an  upright  p.]' 
The  loops  were  attached  to  the  strings,  and  tt^n. 
which  was  moved  by  the  foot,  as  it  were  botced  tb: 
the  tones  came  forth  somewhat  lilb  the  tones  of  tl*: 
phine.     Under  Mr.  Mott's  fingers,  this  instruis/ 
capable  of  most  pleasing  effects,  but  without  luch 
never  esteemed  the  invention.  Mr.  Kirkman  s  cx*/^*" 
was  applied  as  the  third  string  of  a  grand  piano;  ibi* 
was  an  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  the  other  tvo. » 
somewhat  in  effect  like  two  diapasons  ands  pnnnp 
organ,  but  not  so  marked  in  character.    It  p^^"^' 
time,  but  is  now  no  more  thought  of.     Mr.Trotier^ 
noted  key-board  was  completed  about  fifteen  year«^ 
peculiarity  was  that  of  alternating  the  keys:  thust^ 
came  within  seven  white  keys;   the  black  ke}>  t 
passed  under  the  tchite^  and  finished  in  front  of  thr 
with  broad  heads ;  by  which  arrangement  a  black  ke 
be  taken  by  either  the  thumb  or  ihe/nger,  attk 
the  performer.    This  instrument  was  called  by  Mr  i 
a  transposing  piano-forte ;  and  he  went  so  far  ast 
a  new  notation  for  it,  which  notation  be  seempi : 
would  do  away  with  the  present  altogether.   Tc*" 
not  live  to  perform  his  promise  we  much  resrrf*, 
tainly  double  sharps  and  double  flats,  vith  all  tr 
dentals,  are  anything  but  agreeable  to  those  «^  ' 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  music 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  would  drs'» 
tion,  and  that  is  what  is  called  the  bracing  of  P'^i^- ; 
OilV  inquiries  have  led  us  to  this  subject,  and  y 
in  flat  instruments,  especially  grands,  there  is  a  uii> 
giving  strength  to  the  bracing.     Some  makers  ar? 
and  some  for  wood ;  but  wood,  it  seems,  is  inconvcn^^ 
iron  is  therefore  mostly  adopted.    That  *^^^^"^.^ 
portant,  and  very  important,  is  quite  clear,  wben  ' 


that  the  strinw  of  a  grand  piano-forte  pull  eoaal  ^^^ 
of  six  tons.    Iron  as  a  substance,  doubtless*      ^^  j^^^ 
strength,  but  may  not  wood  be  so  appW  as  ty 
enough  ?    That  wood  is  more  sonorous  than  iron,  • 
never,  we  believe,  been  a  question,  •"^^®^r[»'^r^i.> 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  ^^.^^^[  . 
The  ingenuity  and  capital  now  employed  '".^"**^jj,' 
branch  of  manufacture  give  us  soms  promise    •' 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  more  uniform  *"^,  .  . 
practice  will  be  adopted  in  the  construction  oi  ■ 
forte.    If  this  can  be  accomplished,  what  \m  ' 
pected  from  future  Hummels  and  Thalbergs-  . 

PIAPEC,  the  name  of  a  bird  from  Scn«&*'fJ^  . 
genus  Ptilostomui  of  Swainson,  intinoalely  re      '^    . 

ing  to  M.  Temminek,  to  his  Corvui  gV^'^.  ,. 
form  is   placed  by  Mr.  Swainaon  a^opg  o»,     . . 
Ghucopiniff,  JFaUle  or  Bawrial  crows,  w  ui»  i    - 
vidte. 
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Its  properties  are— that  it  is  nearly  colourless,  limpid,  and 
transparent ;  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thickish  oil ;  to  the 
touch  it  is  greasy ;  its  smell  is  not  very  strong  or  disagreea- 
ble, but  it  is  peculiar ;  the  taste  of  picamar  {in  pice  ama- 
rum)  is  intoterably  bitter,  and  at  first  burning,  out  after- 
wards cooling,  like  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
VIO.  At  common  temperatures  oxygen  has  no  sensible 
action  on  picamar;  even  when  it  has  been  long- exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  only  slightly  yellowish,  hut  when  boiled 
in  contact  with  it,  it  becomes  gradually  brown ;  its  boiling 
point  is  about  545^.  In  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  it  dis- 
solves sparingly,  and  the  solution  has  no  efifect  either  on 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  bitterness  of  pyroligne- 
ous  acid  is  derived  from  its  presence.  Alcohol,  ether,  py- 
roxylic  spirit,  and  creosote  dissolve  it  readily.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  selenium,  and,  when  hot,  caoutchouc 
also,  but  this  is  deposited  as  it  cools.  In  cold  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  but  this  takes  place 
when  they  are  heated  together.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  a  reddish  brown  mass  is  formed,  but  without 
any  oxalic  acid. 

Picamar  combines  with  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  barytcs, 
and  with  potash  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  but  when  it  is  diluted  and  heated, 
it  takes  up  a  large'  quantity  of  this  compound,  which  on 
cooling  separates  in  white  brilliant  crystals. 

It  has  not  been  analyzed,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  preventing  steel  instruments 
from  rusting. 

PICARD,  JKAN,  was  bom  *21st  July,  1620,  at  La  FlSche 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest 
and  prior  of  Rille  in  the  same  department.     Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  his  early  history.    Even  the  names  of  his 
parents  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Lalande,  who  visited  his  birth-place.    Pezenas,  in 
his  '  Critical  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude,' 
referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Picard,  a  gardener 
of  the  duke  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Le  Valois  in- 
structed so  successfully  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, that  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  observers 
of  his  age.     As  the  subject  of  this  article  is  the  only  Picard 
who  is  known  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity  as  an  astrono- 
mical observer,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  the  hum- 
ble individual  here  alluded  to.    The  earliest  event  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  and  of  which  the  date  is 
recorded,  is  the  solar  eclipse  of  25th  August,  1645,  which  he 
observed  with  the  astronomer  Gassendi,  whom  he  succeeded, 
in  1655,  as  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  Royal  of 
France.     He  was  one  of  the  eight  individuals  selected  by 
Colbert,   in   1666,  to  originate   the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  following  year  he  made  his  first  application  of  the  tele- 
scope to  the  measurement  of  angles;  which  alone,  observes 
Delambre,  would  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  remem- 
brance of  astronomers.     Prior  to  this,  plain  sights  only  had 
been  used,  with  which  not  only  are  distant  objects  freauently 
altogether  invisible,  but  of  those  which  can  be  seen  tne  out- 
line is  seldom  distinctly  defined,  while  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  fixed  stars,  they  have  an  apparent  magnitude  which  they 
do  not  really  possess.     According  to  Lahire  however  the 
merit  of  this  great  improvement  (which  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  every  astronomer  of  note,  Hevelius  excepted)  is  divided 
between   Picard  and  Auzout,  who  were  in  partnership, 
though,  from  Picard's  description  of  his  invention,  in  his 
work  entitled  *  Fi;;ure  de  la  Terre,'  it  would  appear  to  be 
exclusively  due  to  himself.     Soon  after  this  he  introduced 
an  entirely  new  system  of  astronomical  observation,  wherein 
the  pendulum,  then  recently  invented  by  Huyghens,  is  first 
brought  into  usein  determining  the  rightascension  of  thestars 
by  noting  the  instant  of  their  passage  across  the  meridian. 
[Transit  Instrument.]    This  method, observes  Delambre, 
which  is  adhered  to  at  the  present  day,  *  insures  to  those  two 
authors,  Huyghens  and  Picard,  an  incontestible  superiority 
over  all  the  astronomers  of  the  time  without  a  single  excep- 
tion.*  In  the  memoir  wherein  these  views  are  more  fully 
developed,  and  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  April,  1670,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  forming  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  as  also  tables  of  refrac- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  all  sound 
practical  astronomy.     For  this  purpose  he  solicited  the 
erection  of  a  mural  quadrant,  which  after  many  years  of 
**'^less  delay  was  finally  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 


dian, not  however  till  Picard  was  upon  his  de«th-b«d. 
1671,  with  a  view  to  give  astronomers  i^reater  confidf-.  - 
employing  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brah^  Pica  id  ^ 
the  island  of  Hoene  in  order  to  determine  the  po&i* 
Uraniberg.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  observatory  remta 
sufficient  however  to  enable  him  to  detect  ao  error  u: 
minute  in  the  latitude  and  several  minutes  in  tiie  lon^: 
as  given  by  Tycho,  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  prt:^ 
entertained  by  astronomers.    While  absent  on  tht«»  o  ■ . 
he  met  with  Roemer,  then  a  young  man,  with  whose  il 
matical  4alents  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  broug*. 
to  Paris  and  introduced  him  to  the  academy.     The  «-'  -. 
tory  of  Paris,  the  plan  of  which  had  been   fumi^h^- 
Picard,  was  completed  in  1671,  when  it  was  imme. 
occupied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who,  at  Picard*s  reootz  - 
dation,  had  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  hts  n> 
in  France.     It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  •. 
accommodation  within  the  same  building  wms  all  .:•  . 
Picard.  '  He  saw,'  saysDelambre,  'all  his  projects  d^. 
or  their  execution  deferred ;  all  expenditure  and  cnc  '.. 
mcnt  lavished  upon  objects  of  less  utility,  though  to  tb- 
of  the  vulgar  of  a  more  brilliant  character,  such  as  tl^  - 
tion  of  the  three  planets,  and  the  four  new  satellites  > 
turn ;  while  telescopes  of  great  cost  were  imported  frvtL 
to  verify  these  discoveries,  which,  though  certainly  %er) 
ous,  were  and  always  will  be  useless.'    The  astrun  - 
ephemeris  entitled  '  La  Connaissance  des Temps,*  oru 
with  Picard  in  1679,  and  was  continued  by  him  t^ 
death.    The  same  year  he  was  nominated  with  LaLi^ 
the  king,  to  conduct  certain  surveys  along  the  coast  •  . 
cony,  the  result  of  which  sufficiently  indicated  the  ne  .- 
of  constructing  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  oountii. 
this  purpose  he  proposed  the  extension  of  the  arc  <jt 
meridian  passing  through  the  Paris  obser\*atory  as  *.i 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom :  a  proposal  which  hx^  • 
been  carried  into  effect    As  an  observer,  he  waa  no  it- 
dustrious  and  accurate  than,  as  a  philosopher*  be  v:* 
lightened.     His  observations  from  1666  to   1682,  r.. 
and  published  by  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  t. 
'  Histoire  Celeste,'  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  activity ;  • 
his  perseverance  for  ten  years  in  observing  the  minLtt? 
tions  which,  from  causes  then  unknown,  are   cuut- 
taking  place  in  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star,  is  equu<v 
elusive  as  to  his  zeal  and  the  perfSection  which  astrtii  .. 
observation  attained  in  his  hand. 

What  Picard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for.  < 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  S .  • 
Amiens  and  Malvoisine.    This  was  begun   in    16-  . 
forms  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled  *M^surv  Ct 
Terre,'  Paris,  1671,  a  large  folio  of  30  pages.-    The  K<< 
tended  along  a  paved  road  from  Villejuive  to  Ja«> 
was  twice  measured,  the  results  being  5662  {  tud  • 
toises,  the  mean  of  which  was  taken.     The  dtffem  ev 
tween  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  he  foi. 
be  r  22'  55".  and  the  length  of  the  intermediate  arc  '• 
toises;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  oct^  i\ 
between  those  latitudes  was  57,057.    The  toise  eo* 
was  that  of  Chastelet,     'Lest,'  says   Pioard,  *ibi3 
should  share  the  fate  of  those  employed  in  former  >u: 
of  which  only  the  name  remains  (it  has  since  beir 
we  will  connect  it  with  a  measure  which,  being  take*  ' 
nature  herselt^  nmst  be  invariable  and  umvereaiJ'    lie 
states  that  he  determined  with  great  care  the  length 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds  (which  he  supposed  «a»  - 
stant  for  all  latitudes),  and  which  at  Paris  be  founi  * 
440*5  lignes,  according  to  the  toise  of  Cliastelet   (A//  . ' 
la  Terre,  p.  4.)    The  most  accurate  determinations  « 
have  since  been  made-  do  not  differ  from  this  tesul; . . 
much  as  the  ife  of  a  ligne.  fFrancoBur,  Geomorffhte,  p  . 
At  the  date  of  this  survey  the  law  of  refraction  w^  m 
fectly  known,  and  its  effects  were  neglected.  The  effiM  t- 
ing  from  what  have  since  been  termed  aberration  and  nu:^ 
[Abkrkation;  Precession  and  NutatxonI  had  Kx: 
but  astronomers  then,  and  for  more  than  naif  a  «.t  t 
afterwards,  knew  not  how  the  requisite  corrections  sbr^j 
applied.    These  were  fherefore  sources  of  error  wh « :, 
ated  the  observations  of  Picard  in  common  with  ih  * 
all  other  astronomers  of  that  time ;  and  in  addition  aii  i 
of  six  toises  was  committed  in  the  measurement  of  t!  t  '. 
The  whole  of  the  operations  have  since  been  repi-atc. 
Lemonnier  ^Degre  du  Meridien,  Paris,  8va,    174.  •   -. 
Lacaille,  and  still  more  recently  by  Delambre.     The- 
result  gives  5  7,074  toises  for  the  length  of  the  degree,  v . 
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KuiD»  and  excited  a  degnee  of  entb«riaMA  amounting  to 
axtiaTagance :  drsMes,  wioeB,  nay  buildings,  took  the  name 
of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece.  La  CeccMna ;  and 
during  aoTeral  yea«a  the  firework*  dwplayed  on  the  Wival 
of  the  patron  laintof  the  oity  exhibited  scenea  ftom  the 
opera,  wbioh  was  ibe  lavourite  of  all  yanks.  This  was  given 
in.  LoiukMi  in,  1766,  with  an  eilbci  but  little  less  than  it  had 
pcoduoed  at  Rome.  Next  year  saw  his  Oii$npiade^  in  which 
la  Ihe  aria  '  Se  ca»ca,  se  dioe,'  a  cheM^oauvre.  He  now  was 
applied  to.  from  aH  quarters  in  Italy  to  fUrnish  the  Tarious 
theaiiea  with  operas,  and  be  composed  many,  most  of  which 
were  very  auocesaful,  though  now  fbrgottew,  a  civoumstanoe 
whichought  to  excite  no  surprise,  as  we  are  informed  by  M. 
GinguenS  that  io  the  short  space  of  a  few  yeai*H  he  had  pro- 
diuo«i  one  bundvsd  and  thirty-four  operas,  besidts  a  vast 
Buadber  of  masses,  oantatas>  and  detached  pieces. 

Piocini  having  received  a  pressing  invitation*  to  Faris,  ar- 
nxed  there  in  1776,  and  prepared  himself  to  compose  for 
iho.AcafiSmie  Eoyale  de  Mu9ique.  His  first  difficulty  was 
aa  ulter  ignorance  of  the  French  language ;  but  Mamnontel, 
by  becoming  his  instructor,  soon  removed  this  impediment. 
He  next  had  to  contend  against  national  prejudiees,  and 
aiao  vevy  fooDidable  rivals,  namely  Gluok,  and  afterwards 
Saochini.  Fov  some  aecouni  of  the  musical  feuds  in  Paris 
to  which,  hia  visit  gave  risO)  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of 
Clones.  His  Roland^Q.  drama  by  Quinault — by  which  be 
Mitcoduced  himself  to  a  Parisian  audience,  met  with  every 
possible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a  furious  war  among 
the  connoisseura  as  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees,  the  com* 
poser  was*  by  its  means,  firmly  established  in  the  French 
cafiital,  and  ohesen  as  director  of  VEcole  de  Chant,  having 
previously  been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  queen. 

The   Revolution   drove  Piccini   back   to  Naples,  after 

losing  nearly  all  hi»  properly.   He  was  at  first  received  with 

smiles  by  his  own- sovereign,  but  having  carried  with  him  to 

hia  native  country  political  opinions  not  likely  to  be  pleasing 

to  the  ears  of  an  absolute  monorch,  and  which  he  had  the 

imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  he  was  disgraced,  proscribed, 

and  plaoed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.     In  17 9 B 

be  contrived  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  friends  obtained 

for  him  a  pension  of  5000  francs,  besides  a  gratuity  of  2400 

more  from  the  society  Des  Encouragement  Litterairet,  with 

the  addition  of  apartments  in  the  Hdtel  d'Angivillier.     His 

various  anxieties  however  brought  on  a  paralytic  affection, 

from  which  he  recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness 

by  the  First  Consul,  who  appointed  him  inspector  of  the 

Conservatoire  de  Musique.    But  shortly  after,  oppressed  by 

domestic  atilktions,  he  experienced  a  return  of  his  former 

attack,  under  which  he  finally  sunk  in  1800,  and  was  in* 

terred  at  Passy,  where  a  handsome  tomb  is  erected  to  his 

memory. 

PICCOLOMINI  FAMILY.    [Pius  II.] 

PICCOLCKMINI,    ALEXANDER,  born  at  Siena  in 

1506,  died  1578.     He  was  titular  archbishop  of  Patras,  and 

coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  his  native  place.     No  events 

of  his  life  are  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the  wide 

extent  of  his  writings,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 

held  by  bis  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  make 

bis  name  remarkable.     He  was  moreover  of  an  original 

turn,  and  his  writings  are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he 

is  anyjri'4  the  earliest  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the 

tA.w:U:T  of  \erhacular  literature,  by  treating  all  branches 

(4  k':o«!w]'/e  m  molem  tongues.     His  commentaries  on 

A r, «'./.!«  were  prized   for  their   good  sense  and  for  their 

a/v<*;.'io'.rr.<fnt  of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  which  have  since 

pr'^«4,'*^d  for  that  philosophy  an  undeservedly  bad  reputa- 

l^n.     U^.  a4rr//-atc«l  (in  1578)  the  reformation  of  the  Ca- 

t^  Amt,  wn.'m  wa%  afterwards  adopted.     In  his  book  on  the 

fi»-^J  %*^t%  »r 'I  the  sphere,  he  aaopts  the  mode  of  desig- 

*•   ♦./  t'yi  %*9r%  by  h:tters;  a  small  matter,  but  one  which 

«t«x>4  •  ^  rr'titcr  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to 

»•  !••  •.*  'r.i^raro^of  Piccilornini  establish  his  prior  claim. 

H     ».-«»  %r«5  of  a  most  misrelhneous  character — astro- 

1.  -n  V    > -  > ,  / 4^  f/.m'-dios,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity,  and  com- 

M-  •'  * '  -^  •.*  ^j-  ,»,,.I0,     De  1  !»ou  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 

t«'t  •  •  r*    '   ,    ^f  ',,;tij^\\y  and  depth  which  his  acquirements 

|H<  ^    '..  -  ^ 

P  rMy/j'»''..  ^M  '.RLKS.  a  general  of  the  French  re- 
p- M  ..  ,»^4  ...',  .,♦  '.../,.,,„  j/iro'its,  in  1761,  at  Arbois  in 
^1*1..  .K.^^  '■.  (       IJ..   .♦  M  *./!   At  the  college  of  Brienne, 

''    » '  . '  f ,  and  accompanied  his  regi- 
*j  4  u  \  t*.\  ifn  he  was  promoted  to  be 
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serjeant^najor*    He  embraced  the  ptiaeipl^ft  of  tbe  .«• 
lion,  and  in  1793  conuaanded  the  army  of  the  Rh:i» 
the  following  year  (1794)  he  sneeeeded  Geii««al  II  <-• 
the  eomman^  of  the  army  of  the  Noctb^  wliicb  «C3 : 
state  ef  greal  disorder.    M.  Thiers  M^a  of  hmi — *  H« 
sessed  spirit  and  resolution,  but  his  mtlitarr  genius  n  : 
rise  above  mediocrity/    Be  that  as  it  may,  he  re^iorri  • 
and  disoipline  in  the  army,  and  when  the  iWodb  w«r' 
winter-quarters,  they  were  meatemof  th^wKel*  ooun'-* 
the  line  of  the  river  Wahl,  exeeptis^  Ni«effu«<i,  t^v  ■ 
of  Bommel,  and  Breda.    The  winter  pveved  •xcw*' 
severe,  and  aa  soon  as  the  ice  was  auAeiently   >tm- 
bear  artillery,  Pichegvu  made  a  sansiiltaneous  aad 
pletely  sQccessful*  attack  on  the  above  plaeeai*  and  r- 
the  wahl  in  .hmuary,  1796.    The  English  were  ob:  ^ 
embark,  the  prince  of  Orange  abandoned  hie  arniy. .. 
commending  the  stales  to  make  no  more  resistan«?e.  ^. 
England,  and  nothing  remained  ft>r  the  Frenefa  but  • 
possession  of  the  entire  country.    The  plan  of  ib^ 
part  of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  traced  ^• 
Camot,  but  Pichegrn  deserves  the  repatation  that  he  j* 
by  the  energy  and  Ibresight  he  displayed  in  thi^  wmnr 
paign.    On  his  return  to  IHuris,  he  was  appointed  rr^r  •^- 
the  army  of  Paris  during  the  insurreofion  of  tW  '^• 
bourge  in  April,  1796v  and,  by  the  eonftdenoe  with  ^ 
his  presence  inspired  the  Iroops^  he  mainly  contrib.  • 
restore  tranquillity.      He  then  joined  the    arm> 
Rhinc)  where   he  entered   into-  correspondence  «  r 
prince  of  Cond^,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Bob*  I 
the  throne.     His  treason  being  shortly  aospeotrd.  f^  > 
superseded  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rh 
MoreaU',  in  1796.    The  embassy  to  Sweden  was  of  i. 
him  and  declined,  and  he  retired  to  Jura,  for  whioc.  ' 
ment  he  was  elected  in  1797.    Thiers  aays  *he  t.. 
much  tact  and  was  too  prudent  to  conceive  any  pr* 
counter-revolution  at  this  time ;  but  he  received  th:  r 
ists'  money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  prom i<^ 
next  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hut . 
and  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  •- 
lican  party,  he  was  arrested  September  4,  1797,  sent  * 
Temple,  and,  with  Barthelemy,  Willot,  and  several  r 
immediately  transported  to  Cayenne.    After  eiehc  c 
he  made  his  escape  to  England,  whero  he  was  well  n 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1 804,  Pichegru  and  Cn 
Cadoudal  were  employed  wi^  several  of  the  Vendear.  - 
to  organise  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  govern  ment  . 
First  Consul.    Being  detected  bv  the  police,  Piche^T*; 
arrested  at  Paris  on  the  1 7th  February,  and   sent  r 
Temple.    While  a  process  was  being  commenced  s.t: 
him,  he  was  found,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April. 
strangled.    An  attempt  was  made  to  affix  the  sttgma 
murder  on  Bonaparte,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  ^^r . 
sufficient  to  establish  this  charge.    (Thiers,  HisL  de .' 
volution;  Biog.  Univereelle.) 

Pl'CIDiB.    [Woodpeckers.] 

PICO.     [Azores.] 

PICO,  GIOVANNI  BELLA  MIRA'NIXDLA.  b 

1463,  waa  the  son  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  ru::rt 
sovereign  of  the  little  state  of  Mirandola  and  Concord  a.  r 
now  forms  part  of  the  Modenese  territoiy.  [Moz>£  !v.\,  \.\ 
OF.]    He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  gifted  wi;h  a  ;r 
gious  memory ;  he  studied  almost  every  branch  of  \:  r 
which  was  then  taught,  philosophy,  law,  philologr,  ::v- 
literature,  and  poetry.    He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  H> 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.     With  regard- to  philosophy,  L' 
lowed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo- Platonic/ or  .\ 
andrine  school.  He  travelled  through  France  and  It:^  i 
sustained  public  scholastic  disputations  in  several  u:. - 
ties.     He  was  pleased  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a  que5 
and  he  thus  acquired  a  wonderful  reputation  for  lear 
When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  went  to  Rome,  ^I-ct 
drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on  all  kinds  of  su< 
logic, ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  theoloffj',  matbema:..N  : 
Irology,  and  the  cabbala,  inviting  all  the  leamvd  of  K.:r. 
argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  cha!  .  . 
was  accepted  in  some  instances,  in  which  he  is  said  i>> 
come  oif  victorious.    But  this  display  of  erudition  va^ 
without  danger,  especially  in  that  age.    Out  of  the  9( -.' 
positions,   13  were  picked  out  by  officious  persons  «. 
f avourecl  of  heresy,  or  incredulity,  or  something  of  t!.c  i 
and  were  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VIH.,  who  ur^ 
a  strict  inouiry  upon  so  grave  a  subject.     Pico  vrc* 
defence,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  modest}*,  aai 
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277.9  AiiiaoA^  ketwe^er  Mai«e{l.aas  tAcs  append  as  wtH 
a»  £«:»caifi«»  to  rc^aud  tbe  CakdooMts  as  ocij  a  thbe  of 
tae  Fkti^  it  it  probobie  thai  tbia  s  a  mwtakr,  an^kUi^  nais- 
t^if  eofj*0^  wmmij  from  tbe  McipJiirtrT  in  tbe  eoontrr 
liUEt  l<ad  been  aeqmnd  by  the  Utter.  Tbe  VoenmcNio  m 
all  pR«bab.Lty  vere  tbe  odj  tnie  Picts;  the  DKaicdoacs 
were  aoocber  race  altogether' 

It  ift  very  (kfOUful  indeed  in  bov  &r  ve  are  to  undefslaad 
tbe  B/ifoan  writen  as  meaning  at  afl  tbe  saaw  people  we 
AW  call  tbe  FmtU  by  tbe.r  term  Puii,  Thai  tenn  seems 
aJvays  to  bare  beea  used  by  them  in  the  sense  simply  of 
painted  sen,  father  than  as  tbe  name  of  any  particular 
p<e<^4*.  At  least  this  notbn,  wbicb  we  find  Claodian  icdi- 
€^*a»%  m  bis '  nee  UUo  nomine  Pictos'  {De  Text,  Corm. 
H*:0v/ruu  and  in  other  pawgei,  seems  always  to  baf^e  been 
sogfcsted  to  them  by  tbe  name,  and  to  bare  therefore  m- 
duc^  them  to  apply  it  loosely  to  all  the  wild  infaabiumts  of 
tbe  north  of  Britain  who  vere  in  the  habit  of  painting  their 
bodies,  or  lather  ainoDg  whom  they  sopposed  that  practice 
lo  exMt.  If  any  one  of  the  North  Bntiah  nations,  more 
CipeeiaUy  if  any  ope  disfingnished  aboTe  the  rest,  bore  an 
appdiatMn  sootewbat  icaembling  this  term  i\cft,  the  Ro- 
ttans,  with  their  nstial  carelranem  as  to  soeh  matters, 
would  readily  cfloogh  employ  PicU  as  their  translation  of 
tho  native  name,  and,  eren  althooffb  the  people  paiticalarly 
indicated  in  the  fiiit  instance  might  be  remarkable  among 
their  neigbboors  for  their  superior  civilisation  and  for  mot 
painting  their  bodies,  would  still  retain  in  that  application 
tho  popular  seiuc  of  the  epithet,  and  would  soon  come  to 
extend  it  as  for  over  other  trib^  no  matter  bow  different 
in  real  character  and  origin,  as  that  notion  would  seem  to 
justify.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  actual  history  of  the 
use  of  tbe  term  Picti  in  tbe  Roman  ethnogra|Ay  of  Britain. 

That  there  was  in  early  times  a  people  settled  in  North 
Bntaia  bearing  a  name  of  which  the  Latin  Picti  was  intended 
as  tbe  representative,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  foct  only 
to  be  disputed  by  that  sort  of  scepticism  whidi  is  not  less 
bostile  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  historic 
truth  than  the  weakest  credulity.  Tbey  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Picti  not  only  by  Eumenius,  Marcellt- 
nus,  Claudian,  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  by  Gild  as, 
Ncariiu»,  Bede,  and  Paul  Wamfrid  (Paulus  Diaconus),  all 
of  wliom  lived  while  tbe  Pictish  kingdom  stUl  subsisted  in 
tbe  country  uow  called  ScotUnd ;  Bede  even  gives  a  history 
of  tbe  flrst  settlement  of  tbe  PicU  in  North  Britain,  which 
may  be  eorreet  or  not,  or  partly  truth,  partly  foble,  but 
which  emes  in  some  remarkable  poinU  with  the  accounts 
both  of  the  Irish  aiKl  of  tbe  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  annal- 
ists:  the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  other  contemporari'  writers 
ef  that  nation  speak  of  them  under  the  names  of  'PeohtoM, 
Pyhtm,  Pihtum,mad  Pehiti;  the  Welsh  historical  frag- 
menu  call  them  Pfuchijaid;  the  Icelandic  writers,  A/r; 
ilie  antierit  Inah  annalisU,  ChuVAne^aname  which,  differ- 
ing as  ft  d/^  fnym  the  others  that  have  been  enumeratod, 
it  sufnciently  sacertained  to  indicate  tbe  same  people :  and 
popular  trsditKm  in  Seotland  still  remembers  them  under 
\\m  name  of  Pech$  (pronounced  with  a  deep  and  prolonged 
gijfturtl  intonation),  which  is  probably  as  near  their  true 
riariM  a*  any  of  the  other  forms. 

'i  lie  mam  dispute  with  regard  to  tbe  Picts,  w  with  regard 


wiA  whom  they  have 
the  Scots,   tbe  Cimbri  of  antsqoitj,    ac< 
Welsh,  the  B^ga»  and  tbe  Irish  ^ 
whether  they  were  a  Celtic  or  a  Teu 
TentooJc  bnesge  is  maintaitted  by  l- 
and  Pinkertoo ;  that  tl^  were  CeiU  ^ 
of  Caadea,  Biahop  Lloyd,  Father  Inuca,  G. 
R«Uon,  and  others.    The  historic  eridetK* 
the  point  does  not  amount  to  much ;   a«.  : 
be  sa^  is,  that  the  varioes  old  legendary  aeoouz:* 
to  have  eome  to  Britain  from  Scytfam  or  r 
Bat  the  mort  eorioas  and  valuable  for.  . 
ia  reiataoa  lo  this  matter  is,  that  their  Ur,-:. 
to  have  nearly  resembled  the  Wekh.     One  P 
ezpcesdy  mentioned  by  any  old  %r 
Bede  telb  ea,  was  the  Pictish  name  of  tbe 
at  winrh  the  wall  of  AnloniBas  terminated oq  the  FcTt:. . 

was  called  in  Welsh  Pen^aaai   I  - 
K  ana  ia  Scotch  iSeoHee^  CenaiL    It  ia^atiU  ^ 
kjD0WB  bv  the  naaae  of  KinneiL    Cos,  or  Ce«i,  b  tbe  I  ■ 
or  Gaeiie  w«d  for  a  head,  and  Cenail  in  that  dialeci  v 
mcaa  the  head  of  the  wall :  and  that  is  also  tbe  sigD:5'.* 
wf  ;be  Wdsh  name,  with  which  the  Pictish  ia  evidenUi  . 
And  gencnlly  it  appears  that  the  antieot  n^ar 
ia  those  parts  of  Scotland  formeriy  oeeopied  L} 
Pictfr  are  Welsh,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Camdt.;. 
bas  been  since  more  fully  established  by  tlie  late  (-^  . 
Chalmers,  ia  his  '  Caledonia.'    On  the  other  hand    * 
.  rrmirkiMr  that  the  moot  antient  names  of  piaoea  m  V 
.  are  not  Wdsh,  but  Irish.    This  was  stated  by  Hum; 
Lhoyd  nearly  three  eenturies  ago,  and  is,  we  lieheve,  c 
rally  admined  by  Welsh  antiquaries^    These  two  for  >    . 
together  would  lead  to  a  suspicion,  which  is  not  uncor. 
rated  by  other  ctreumstances,  that  tbe  saaae  people  v:. 
formerly  otiupied  Pictiand  in  North  Britain,  or  a  pecc 
tbe  same  race,  are  now  the  oecupants  of  Walea,  when  :. 
[  bad  dispLaeed  or  superrened  upon  a  previoos  popois 
■  speaking  the  same  language  with  the  Celts  of  Ireiand  > 
'  tbe  Hishlands  of  Scotland;  in  other  words,  that  Ujc  z. 
,  dem  Welsh  are  a  remnant  of  the  Picts.    This  wis 
opinion  of  tbe  judidoos  Camden.    If  tbe  Welsh,  who  bi 
always  called  themselTes  Cynay,  are  the  Cimbri  of  U;  • 
tient  Cimbric  Chenooese,  now  Jutland,  this  lii>eage  «  . 
aeeount  for  tbe  Scandinavian  or  nortliem  origin  imu: 
to  the  Picts  by  tbe  uniform  testimony  of  the  SaxK,  . 
Irish,  and  the  Icelandic  annalists. 

The  greatest  diveisity  of  opinion  bas  also  prevailed  u 
the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Picta  in  the  l 
of  Britain.    Pinkerton,  who  considers  tbe  Picts  to  be 
same  people  with  tbe  Caledoniansi  holds  them  to  b^\c  • 
cupied  not  only  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebr^'s. ' 
tbewboleof  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Fori... 
Clyde,  and  to  have  extended  their  conquests  on  tbc.^ 
eoast  as  far  sooth  as  to  tbe  Humber.    There  is  every  rva- 
indeed  to  bdieve  that  they  were  at  one  time  in  poskev 
of  a  considerable  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.    Ir^ 
expres^  states  that  in  his  time  the  Engliiii  held  posst^ 
of  the  Pictish  province  in  which  stood  AebbercumL:. 
Abercom,  in  West  Lothian,  tbe  seat  of  one  of  their  bi>^ 
Here  too  was  Peanlahel,  now  Kinneil;  and    Edinb  .. 
forther  to  tbe  east,  en  tbe  satne  side  of  the  Forth,  is  sl» 
scribed  by  old  writers  as  having  been  at  one  time  with. .  . 
dominion  of  tbe  Picts.  But,  at  least  during  tbe  grea:cr  r- 
of  tbe  time  that  it  subsisted,  the  Pictish  kingdom  s^' 
to  have  been  bounded  by  tbe  Frith  of  Forth  to  tbe  > 
and  to  the  west  by  the  mountainous  range  still  se^aiA. -. 
the  Lowlands  from  the  Highlands  of  Sootland.     Tin;  v  . 
dom  of  Strath-Clyde,  or  Cumbria,  however,  or  Rege^; 
is,  the  kingdom,  by  wav  of  pre-eminence),  as  it  wa^  us. 
designated  by  the  Welsh,  which  comprised  the  aoutb-vt  . 
Scotland,  and  pertiaps  also  the  county  of  Cumberland  u*  ~ . 
did  not  form  a  separate  stateX  must  be  regarded  as  t^*  : 
also  been  Pictish  on  tbe  b}*pothesis  which  assumes  ibc  P. 
to  have  been  the  same  people  with  the  Welsh,  the  U\ 
being  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be  of  the  same  race  w*«i.  • 
people  of  Strath-Clyde. 

The  history  of  tbe  PicUsb  kingdom  established  in  ' 
north-east  of  Scotland  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  excee«l.  . 
scanty  and  obscure.      The  Scottish  ana  Iri^  chroL 

•  It  U  remarkable  that  in  AagiM,  and  Uie  other  eouitipa  on  the  arr  1 
oaaat  of  ScoUaad  where  tbe  FSoto  were  hmml  Mtabhahcd.  the  roMwkf  - 
ia  still  characterised  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  sabflUtufioB  of  the  ^xrt  t 
iv.orieA.OTfv.    Thai,  tv  ii^kif  the  people  of  that  diaiiict  all  m« /«r. 
their  Pictiahaaoaslonl^rtiigiuaaaktPaafabel  or  Fte&l. 
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aubject,  '  iattetd  of  being  picturesque,  disqualify  the  obj«et 
in  whioh  tbey  reside  from  any  pretensions  to  picturesque 
beauty.*  Yet  such  theory  ought  to  be  upset  and  disquali- 
fied in  turn  ;  for  bow  can  we  reconcile  it  with  fact  when  we 
observe  that  many  things  which  are  remarkable  for  the  very 
smoothnest  here  objected  to  as  a  disqualification,  are  selected 
by  the  aitist  as  licing  admirably  suited  for  his  pencil? 
Smoutlmess  isone  quality  of  satin  and  velvet ;  and  the  idea  of 
smoothness,  it  may  be  presumed,  and  generally  of  uniform- 
ity of  colour  also  throughout  the  material,  is  excited  in 
the  beholder ;  but  then,  in  order  to  produce  such  appearance 
in  painting,  the  artist  must  employ  a  great  number  of  tints 
and  colours;  some  of  them  quite  different  from  the  local  or 
positive  colour  of  the  obiect  itself,  in  order  faithfully  to 
express  all  the  various  roodiilcations  which  the  actual  colour 
of  the  object  receives  from  light,  when  seen  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  represented  in  the  picture.  For  instance,  in  painting 
white  satin,  there  will  be  comparativelv  little  pure  white— 
only  on  the  high  lights— but  chielly  the  middle  tints,  half 
shadows,  redexes,  and  full  shadows,  so  that  if  that  part  of 
the  canvas  were  cut  out,  it  would  appear  only  a  rough 
blotched  surface,  like  the  sUins  on  a  weather-beateu  wall, 
than  which  it  is  no  less  picturesque,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  irregularity  it  presents 
to  the  eye  in  the  breaking  of  the  colours:  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  variety,  not  roughness  or  rudeness  or  irregularity 
in  the  thing  itself,  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  quali- 
fies objects  for  pictorial  representation. 

Another  opinion,  which  appears  equally  incorrect,  as  that 
tlie  picturesque  is  something  distinct  from  and  opposed  to 
beauty,  whereas  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease ;  for  al- 
though there  is  an  extensive  class  of  objects  which  are  disa- 
greeable, and  some  of  them  almost  disgusting  in  reality,  and 
which  yet  become  attractive  in  representation,  where  they 
are  divested  of  all  that  renders  them  physically  repulsive 
(such  as  beggars,  hovels  that  seem  the  abode  of  penury  and 
filth,  &c.),  there  are  likewise  numerous  others  which,  while 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  far  from  being  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  quality.  It  is  true  there  are  also  not  a 
few  that  are  eminently  delightful  or  beautiful  in  nature,  yet 
become  insipid  in  representation ;  but  that  is  because  they 
are  deficient  in  that  variety  of  colour  and  form  which  paint- 
ing demands.  A  level  well-kept  lawn  presenting  a  uni- 
form surface  of  rich  verdure  is  beautiful,  that  is,  excites 
lively  pleasurable  emotions,  but  it  is  so  far  from  picturesque 
that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  neatness  and  smoothness  are  incompatible  with  pie* 
turesqueness.  Such  an  object  undoubtedly,  when  transferred 
to  the  canvas,  does  not  produce  a  good  effect,  inasmuch  as 
it  then  shows  only  as  a  monotonous  surface  of  nearly  un- 
broken green  colour :  this  however  is  only  true  when  no 
diversity  is  produced  by  treating  the  subject  picturesquely. 
If  we  break  its  uniformity  of  surface  by  figures,  by  shadows, 
by  gleams  ef  light,  by  gradations  of  hue,  though  it  will  still 
convey  the  idea  of  being  a  level  piece  of  grass,  it  will  be  di- 
vested of  its  monotony,  and  may  even  become  picturesque, 
if  it  should  produce  a  good  contrast  to  other  parts. 

The  same  theory  holds  true  with  respect  to/orm,  it  being 
by  no  means  correct  tliat  objects  are  picturesque  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  symmetry.  To 
say  therefore,  as  Gilpin  has  done,  that  if  we  introduce  a 
piece  of  regular  architecture  into  a  picture  without  any  of 
the  disfigurements  occasioned  by  accident  or  decay,  'it  im- 
mediately becomes  a  formal  object  and  ceases  to  please,'  is 
either  a  very  erroneous  or  a  very  imperfectly  expressed  idea. 
Most  undoubtedly,  if  it  be  shown  merely  in  elevation,  a 
structure  which  is  symmetrical  will  produce  a  formal  ap- 
pearanoe :  but  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  being  so  ex- 
hibited; on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  judicious  fore:diorten- 
ing  or  perspective,  of  shadows  thrown  upon  it  so  as  to  break 
up  the  too  great  equality  of  its  masses,  and  by  means  of 
figures  and  other  accidents,  it  may  bo  made  to  present  an 
agreeable  species  of  irregularity  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry.  If  for  instance  we  view  a  colonnade  in  front  or 
parallel  to  the  picture,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  formal  and 
monotonous,  but  if  it  ui  shown  obliquely  and  from  a  noar 
station,  so  as  to  be  considerably  foreshortened,  though  we 
still  verceive  that  it  ii  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the 
columns  all  equidistant  and  equal  iu  height,  tho  repre- 
sentation is  uroduccd  by  unequal  spaces  and  unequal 
heights  ;  the  horisonUl  lines  \anibh  obliquely,  the  farther 
parts  are  diminished,  and  many  are  partially  concealed  or 


indicated  only  by  thoee  which  are  shewn;  bendes  r 
the  whole  may  be  so  broken  by  shadows  fislling  u|»r'% 
object,  that  the  contrast  of  the  masses  of  light  and  ^L 
alone  sufiicient  to  remove  whatever  monoiooy  mi^cLi 
exisL     Therefore,  although  the  term  picturesque  i> 
plied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  that  class  of  objc-cts  t. 
are  well  suited  for  painting*  but  possess  qualities  m 
less  disagreeable  in  themselves  and  so  fkr  im{>iic«  « 
thing  distinct  from  if  not  absolutely  opposed  to   beat. 
coiupre  bends  also  another  class,  which,   nhiie    iL- 
beautiful  in  themselves,  are  accommodated  to  picto:  ^ 
presentation,  iuaemuch  as,  in  order  to  produce  their  i; 
upon  canvas,  there  must  be  great  ooatraata  arid    :r 
larities  both  in  respect  to  form  and  ookwc.     Sui  Cacr-- 
fectly  smooth  and  of  uniform  colour  in  themsehea,  s  ^ 
those  of  highly  polished  marble  or  metal,  must  be  exi .--  - 
by  a  variety  of  coloui-a,  and  by  sudden  lights  and  %\i- 
perfect  regularity  of  form,  by  a  diaiorted  image  of  the . 
according  to, the  htws  of  perspective ;  while  the  unifcn 
of  local  colouring  is  variously  modified,  acioording  t 
position  and  distance  of  the  obiect,  by  aerial  persp«cti'»i 
by  light  and  shadow  and  reflected  light:  and  an  t*- 
tion  as  they  afford  scope  for  displaying  the  effects  if 
linear  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  contrasts  an^l  c:. 
of  form  and  colour  arising  from  them,  will  objects  ;..- 
of  fhe  picturesque. 

PICuMNUS,  M.Temminck'8  name  for  a  goniw  cf 
placed  by  Mr.  Swaineon  in  his  subfkmily  Bucewtup,  tf  • 
bute,  in  the  fsmily  Picidjb.    The  fium  lias,  acct-trd.^: 
Mr.  Swainson,  the  habit  of  Asihcnurus,  Sw. ;  but  thtr 
is  bristled,  and  the  tail  very  short»  and  not  |m\*;. 
beyond  Uie  wings. 

Example,  Picumnus  abnormie. 

Xoooit  (y.'^-Tropical  Asia. 

PIOUS.    (Ornithology.)    [Piciha.] 

PIEDMONT.  PIKMO'NTE,  or  PIB'  DI  MO>: 
which  means  a  country  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  ij»  *l « 
name  of  a  district  of  North  Italy  which  forma  pail  .-' 
Sardinian  States.    Piedmont  Proper  is  boonded     " 
east  by  Monferrato,  west  by  the  Cottian  Alpa,  whirj  . 
rate  it  from  Dauphin6,  south  by  the  former  marquis  r 
Saluzio,  and  north  by  the  Val  d'Aosta.    [Aosta  ;  *•   * 
FBRRATO;  Saluzzo.]    It  has  the  title  of  a  pHucipat.'i 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  st>led  Pi.-r 
Piedmont    But  Piedmont  is  no  longer  an'admini»:  - 
denomination,  that  tract  of  conntrv  being  included  . 
division  of  Turin,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  prav.r  -  « 
PiQNBROL,  SusA,  TtJRtK,  BiBiLA,  and  Itbea.  wL.cl  . 
described  under  those  heads  in  this  work. 

The  name  of  Piedmont  however  was  also  and  is  ^ 
casionally  used  as  a  general  denomination  for  that  f%'. 
the  continental  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  «l. 
situated  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  and  betevt: 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apenmnes,  as  distinguished  fron    - 
other  great  divisions  of  tne  monarchy,  namely,  the  dL(.l  * 
Savoy,  the  oounty  of  Nice,  and  the  duchy  of  0«iioa.    1:     ■ 
larger  sense  Piedmont  includes  a  fine  and  exlcns-tve  :.- 
of  country  120  miles  long  firom  north  to  south,  from  thf  V 
nine  Alps  to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  between  vo  ^  i' 
miles  in  breadth.    It  forms  a  distinct  geographtcal  nr. 
having  nsitural  boundaries  and  a  |)eculiar  physical  fh:.^ 
It  comprises  the  western  or  highest  part  of  the  ba>.M  ■' 
Po,  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  where  it  emerr  ^  * 
the  hills  of  Monferrato  and  enters  the  great  plain  c>r  I. 
hardy,  including  its  numerous  and  large  alltucnts,  (.*  * 
naro,  tho  Stura,  the  Bormida,  the  two  Dora,  &e.     Ir 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  being  occupied  by  num.' 
offsets  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  <-v 
towards  the  eastern  borders,  where  it  morges  into  tK> ' 
of  Lombard y,  on  the  side  of  VeroelU  and  Morf  ara. 

During  the  middle  ages  this  fine  country  uss  ptrr 
out  into  several  feudal  principalities  and  lordshii^s,  q. 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  German  emperors  &«  kp.^- 
Italy,  namely:  1,  the  principality  of  Piedmont  IVop*- 
the  duchy  of  Aosta ;  3,  the  duchy  of  Monferrato ;  i 
marquisate  of  Salusso;  d,  the  county  of  Asti:  6,  the 
quisate  of  Ceva;  7,  the  lordship  of  V'ercelli.    In  Ci-»ur'. 
time  tho  dukes  ef  Savoy  became  possessed  of  all  iW-r 
tricts,  either  by  conquest  or  inheritance,  the  houses  • 
former  lords  having  become  gradually  extinct.    Tho  p«>«* 
sion  of  these  provinces  by  the  House  of  Savoy  was  a^K* 
ledged  by  treaties  and  by  diplomas  from  the    (f«*r-  ' 
emperors.    (Agoetino  della  Chiesa,  Cortma  R^ale  tii 
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m  eolony  of  foreigner!,  to  be  established  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Caspian  8ea»  with  a  republiean  government,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  He  presented  his  plan  to  the  faTourite 
Orloff,  who  told  him  coldly  that  such  plans  could  not  suit  the 
policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fiehting  aeainst  the  Rus- 
liana,  but  a  love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Warsaw  detained 
him  there  for  about  a  year  without  doin^  anything.  From 
Poland  be  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned 
to  France,  when  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  procured  him  a  com- 
misaion  as  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan 
of  a  republican  colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found  out 
that  his  companions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  establishing 
liberty  on  the  Madagascar  coast,  were  proceeding  thither  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  slaves.  He  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  having  landed  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  lived 
two  years  there,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  D*Alembert,  Mademoiselle  d*Espi- 
Basse,  and  other  literary  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  his  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career 
at  a  literary  roan  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  pretty  story 
of*  Paul  and  Virginia,'  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  in 
the  French  language,  and  which  has  established  his  rank 
amone  French  writers.  His  other  works  are — 1, '  Etudes 
de  la  Nature ;'  2,  *  LaChauroidre  Indienne ;'  3,  Harmonies 
de  la  Nature  ;*  4, '  A  Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  Russia ;' 
5, '  Essais  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,*  besides  several  plays.  He 
had  a  situation  under  the  government,  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  and  again  reduced  him  to  poverty.  The  prin- 
etplea  of  the  Revolution  were  however  in  accordance  witn  his 
own  theories  of  government,  but  when  the  reign  of  terror 
came  he  was  in  some  danger,  especially  as  he  ventured  pub- 
licly to  profess  his  belief  in  God,  which,  in  1794,  was  consi- 
dered bv  some  of  the  ruling  men  as  a  ground  of  suspicion. 
At  last  he  found  a  protector  in  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
the  victorious  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  who  generously 
assigned  him  a  pension.  Napoleon  himself  showed  him 
kindnesa;  he  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a  lyceum  and  his 
daughter  in  the  Imperial  school  of  Ecouen. 

fiernardin  de  St  Pierre  died  in  1814.  He  was  a  kind  of 
visionary  for  the  greater  part  .of  his  life,  and  his  writings 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  character.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  with  his  bio- 
graphv:  '  Oeuvres  de  J.  H.  Bernsrdin  de  St.  Pierre,  mises 
en  ordre  nar  L.  Aim£*  Martin,'  Paris,  1 836. 

Bemarain  de  St  Pierre  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Charles  Abbe  de  St  Pierre,  a  philanthropist  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  known  for  his  project  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  which  he  laid  before  the  diplomatists  assem- 
bled at  Utrecht:  'Projct  de  Paix  Perpetuelle.'  Utrecht, 
1713;  also  a  *  Projet  pour  perfection ner  TEducation,'  and 
numerous  other  works,  which  Cardinal  Dubois  used  to  call 
the  dreams  uf  an  honest  man,  but  some  of  which  however 
have  been  since  acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
realise<l. 

PIETISTS,  the  name  given  in  the  Fe%-cnteenth  century 
to  a  kind  of  German  Methodists  or  Evangelicals,  who, 
being  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  cold  dogrostism  of  the  generality  of  its  clergy,  and 
felt  the  want  of  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  of  practical 
piety  and  charity.  Without  seitarating  themselves  from 
the  church,  they  instituted  meeting*  called  *  Collegia  Pie- 
tatis,*  ttom  which  tlie  denoroiralion  of  Pietists  was  derived. 
Philip  Jacob  S|iener,  a  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who 
was  preacher  at  Frankfurt  and  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  meetings,  which 
began  about  1670.  He  wrote  several  Bsi*etic  works,  and 
died  in  1705.  [MrrnoDMM.]  A  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pietist*  of  Germany  has  arisen  in  our  own  times  in  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  churches,  and  the  promoters 
of  it,  after  suiTenng  considerahle  annoyance  from  the  less 
religious  part  of  the  community,  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  revival  of  evangehral  doctrines  and  practice.  They  have 
been  atyled  in  derision  *Moroier»*  (from  mnmerie,  mum- 
OMiyX  A  name  which  the  great  majority  of  them  are  far 
ftea  deserving. 

PIBTRA  MALA.    rTrscAjrr] 

PIOAFETTX  ANTONIO,  bom  at  Vicenta  in  the 
Utier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  a  patrician  family, 
ipplMd  himself  \9  the  atudy  of  matUematicd  and  geography. 


Being  highly  interested  in  the  diseoveriet  whkh  wttt  . 
beinff  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  expeditiona.  r* 
out  tor  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  pa^Ml  nuncio  to  that  r  . 
Finding  that  an  expedition  was  going  to  set  out  frum  n.% 
under  the  direction  of  Magalhaena,  he  asked  end  o  .*. 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a  * 
teer.    The  expedition  sailed  from  8.  Lucar  in  Se^:<c 
1519.    [Magalhabns.]    Pigafetta,  being  a  Tolunin- 
board,  and  having  no  obligatory  duties  to  perform,  w 
day  by  day  a  journal  of  the  voyage.    Bein^  gifted  v 
robust  frame  and  healthy  constitution,  he  bore  the  ha*  .• 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroyed  moot  of  tl.«  " 
He  was  present  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  I-  - 
where  Magalhaens  lost  his  lifo,  and  was  wounde*! 
affray.    He  returned  to  Spain  in  the  admiral  ship  \ 
the  only  one  that  ^-emained  out  of  the  five   w  h  - 
sailed  together.    He  landed  at  Seville  in  Septemb»  - 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  :'.  •* 
age  round  the  globe.    After  repairing  to  church  « . 
travelUng  comiianions  in  solemn  procession  and  ban-- 
to  thank  God  for  their  safe  return,  Pigafetta  went  ''*  \ 
dolid,  where  he  presented  a  copy  of  his  journal  to  C  ti  r   < 

Pigafetta  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and,  at  t  • 
quest  of  Pope  Clement  VH.,  he  wrote  a  more  t,i 
narrative  of  his  voyage,  with  a  description  of  the  %  - 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  short  vocabularies  «./: 
guages  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands.     TV «  -  - 
tive  he  dedicated  to  the  grand-master  of  Rbc«l<*N  ^ 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a  MS.  copy  to  the  Prineess  L^ . 
Savoy,  from  which  a  French  abridgment  was  ma:.- 
certain  Fabre,  and  published  at  Paris  without  di  - 
this  abridgment,  Ramusio  inserted  an  Italian  tran« 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Raccolta  di  Navigaxioni  e  \ 
fol.,  Venice,  1550.     At  last  Amoretti  disooverri 
Arobrosian  Library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of  P  ^ . 
original  narrative,  which  he  published,  *  Prinio  V.-, 
torno  al  Globo,*  4to.,  Milan,  1800,  with  platea«  drz 
the  maps  and  sketches  which  accompanied  the  MS. 
fetta*8  was  the  first  account  that  Europeans  h^i 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Of  PigafetU*a  p^r^ 
tory  after  his  return  to  Italy  nothing  is  known,  e\  <>  - 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  John,     li  - 
was  still  seen  lately  in  his  native  town  of  Vicenia. 

PIGEON  PEA  is  the  seed  of  the  plant  rallel  • 
noDUs,  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  by  De  Candolle,  Cajanu«  > 
and  tlavus.  It  is  a  kind  of  pulse  highly  esteemed  bv  a 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  is  by  them  regarded  a* 
the  third  rank  among  such  articles  of  food.    Cat:  ^  i- 
to  be  fond  of  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant,  whether  : 
dry.    These  two  species,  or  varieties,  form  bu«i«-« 
bling  shrubs,  but,  according  to  Roxbuigh,  they  sr  ^  -     i 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  even  if  treated  « 
greatest  care.    The  natives  consider  them  annual  : 
they  do  not  bear  well  the  second  year,  and  af^cr  r  | 

the  first  crop  they  pull  the  plants  up  for  firewood.    ^       { 
bicolor  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  rij^n.n^  .  » - 
in  about  nine  months  from  the  time  they  are  «  r 
producing  about  600  fold;  the  other  is  much  sc.  i 

yields  in  three  months,  but  not  more  than  lOe  :*  i 

Telinga  name  of  the  first  is  Pedda  Candi«  and  of  i     , 
Pedda  Kandiloo.     (Roxb,  W.  IfuL,  iii.  325.) 

PIGEONS.      [COLVMBIDA.] 

Pl'GHlUS.STE'PHANUSVINAND,h<?ra  - 
Keropen  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in  the  Ne: 
was  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Albert  Pigh.ui^  j 

controversialist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  Int^i  a  i 
and  wrote  against  the  Lutherans.    Stephen  Vrj.-  .. 

studying  in  his  native  country  and  at  Cologne,  «':*  i 

erclesiasi  ical  profession,  and  repaired  to  Rome, «  h«  -  i 

well  received  on  account  of  his  uncle's  reputati^-^n  ' 
beini*  then  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  be  added  tbc 
Pighius  to  his  paternal  name  of  Vinand.  He  ap«>:  *  • 

Rome  in  studying  antiquities,  examining  menu 0:1-  i 
copying  inscriptions,  &c.  This  labour  was  piwpara* 

great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote  on  the  Rimi*  .1 

On  his  return  to  the  Netherhinds  be  was  nadc  .  1 

Ca  rdinal  Granvelle,  after  whose  death  he  was  apf-  | 

duke  of  Cleves  preceptor  to  his  son,  with  whom  t  •  1 

through  Italy  about  1575.    The  young  man  ho«r*  -1 

Rome,  and  Pighius  returned  to  his  native  count-^    .  I 

tirvd  to  the  town  of  Xanten,  of  which  be  wrs  a  r^*  j 

died  in  16U4,  after  publUbing  the  first  volume  <  1  n 

work  'Annales  Ronimonim/  loevmf  the  MS  ^«  | 
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mainder  to  the  Jesuit  Andreas  Schott,  who  puhlished  the 
two  following  volumes.  The  full  tille  of  the  work  is  '  An- 
nales  Magistratuum  et  Provinciarum  S.P.Q.R.  ah  Urhe 
Dondita,  ex  Auctorum  Antiquitatumque  variis  Monumen- 
lis  suppleti ;  in  queis  Reipublioes  Mutationes,  Potestatum 
lic  Impenorum  Successiones,  Acta,  Leges,  Bella,  Clades, 
Victorise,  Manubiee  atque  Triumphi,  necnon  inlustria  Stem- 
mata  Familiarumque  Propagines  ad  Annoset  Tempera  sua 
'cducuntur,'  3  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1615.  Pighius  gives  a 
'hronicle  of  Rome  year  after  year,  from  the  building  of  the 
;<ty,  to  the  death  of  Vitellius,  a.d.  69,  the  names  of  the  con- 
)uls,  tribunes,  censors,  ndiles,  qusBstors,  prsetors,  pro- 
tonsuls,  proprietors,  and  other  governors  of  the  provinces, 
wherever  their  names  can  he  ascertained  from  antient  writers 
it  monuments.  He  also  notices  briefly  the  principal. events 
if  each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authorities.  Wherever 
n  inscription  bears  upon  a  fact,  he  transcribes  it.  He  also 
aentiona  the  titles  of  the  principal  laws  and  senatus  con- 
ultus,  under  their  respective  years.  It  is  altogether  a  work 
f  vast  research  and  erudition,  which  cost  the  author  more 
ban  twenty  years'  labour.  His  chronology  has  been  found 
aulty,  as  most  Roman  chronologies  are.  (See  Fortia 
'Urban,  in  the  French  edition  of  Tacitus,  by  Dureau  de 
^malle.)  Pighius  also  published  a  good  edition  of  Vale- 
ius  Maximus,  with  valuable  notes,  Antwerp,  1585. 

PIGMENTUM  NIGRUM.    [Eye.] 

PIGNERO^L,  or  PINERO^LO,  a  province  of  the  Sar- 
inian  states,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
n  the  south  by  that  of  Saluzzo,  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
ince  of  Susa,  and  on  the  west  by  Mount  Genevre,  which 
ivides  it  from  France.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  being 
svered  by  offsets  of  the  Alps,  which  form  several  valleys, 
trough  which  flow  the  Chisone  and  other  afllluents  of  the 
'o.  A  road  which  crosses  Mount  Gendvre  leads  from 
rian9on  in  Franco  to  the  town  of  Pignerol.  A  part  of  this 
rovince  is  occupied  hy  the  district  of  the  Valdenses,  con- 
sting  of  three  or  four  elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
lencvre.  [Valdbnsss.]  The  population  of  the  province 
r  Pignerol  is  estimated  at  II  1,600  inhabitants,  distributed 
mong  sixty-nine  communes.  (Serristori's  Sialistica  cTItcUia, 
^35,)  The  principal  towns  are  the  following :  1,  Pignerol, 
ice  considered  a  strong  place,  and  still  a  garrison  town,  is 
bishop  8  see ;  it  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  hand- 
ime  cathedral,  a  large  hospital,  several  manufactories  of 
Ik.  woollens,  and  leather,  and  about  1 1,500  inhabitants. 
.  Villafranca  di  Piemonte,  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
ear  the  confluence  of  the  Chisone  with  the  Po,  contains 
500  inhabitants.  3,  Cavour,  with  6400  inhabitants.  4. 
enestrelle,  in  the  valley  of  Pratgelat,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Ips,  is  a  small  town  with  about  800  inhabitants:  it  is 
Qly  remarkable  for  its  fortress  situated  on  a  bleak  moun- 
lin,  which  was  one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons,  and  of 
hich  a  full  account  is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his '  Me- 
ier ie  Storiche,*  2  vols^  1830.  The  cardinal  was  confined 
I  the  fort,  together  with  numerous  other  state  prisoners  of 
irious  conditions,  from  August,  1809,  to  January,  1813,  for 
is  fidelity  to  Pope  Pius  \  II.  5,  Cumiana  has  5000  in- 
abitants. 

The  province  of  Pignerol  produces  good  wine,  silk,  and 
)me  corn ;  it  also  abounds  in  cattle.  Chestnuts  are  plen- 
ful  in  the  mountains.  The  chamois,  the  wolf,  and  bear 
re  found  in  the  high  Alps.  (Neigebaur;  Calendario 
ardo,) 

PIGNOTTI,  LORENZO,  horn  in  1739,  at  Figline  in 
tie  Val  d'Amo,  studied  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  ne  took 
is  dezree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  practising  for 
>me  time  at  Florence,  he  was  made  professor  of  natural 
hilosophy  at  Pisa,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
ife,  and  aied  in  1812.  His  principal  work  is  the  history  of 
*U8cany:  'Storia  della  Toscana  sino  al  Principato,  con 
iversi  Saggi  sulle  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti,'  9  vols.  8vo., 
rhich  waA  published  after  his  death.  He  begins  his  history 
rith  the  antient  Etruscans,  and  continues  it  through  the 
)ng  period  of  Roman  dominion.  He  describes  the  vicissi- 
udes  of  the  Tuscan  cities  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  independence  of  Florence, 
^sa,  and  Siena,  and  concludes  his  work  with  the  fall  of 
he  Florentine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
lower  by  the  second  house  of  Medici.  Galluzzi  has  written 
he  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Tuscany :  'Istoria  del  Gran 
)ucato  di  Toscana  sotto  il  governodellaCasa  Medici,*  5  vols, 
ito.,  Florence,  1787.  Pignotti  came  late  for  his  historical 
ubject,  after  numerous  and  able  writers  who  had  treated 
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the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  historical 
portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a  compilation 
than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  it  some- 
thing new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  archives 
and  libraries.  But  the  essays  which  he  has  added  in  dis- 
tinct chapters  appended  to  the  political  narrative,  on  the 
Italian  language,  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  middle  ages,  on 
the  revival  of  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  all  entirely  his  own.  His 
sentiments  are  liberal  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word ;  he 
is  no  party  man ;  he  always  avoided  controversial  politics, 
and  maintained  his  own  independence  of  opinion.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  poet  and  improvisatore  Gianni  one  day 
observed  to  Pignotti  with  a  sneer,  that  the  university  of  Pisa 
reckoned  several  asinine  doctors  among  its  members.  'That 
may  be,'  *retorted  Pignotti,  '  we  have  heard  of  Caligula 
making  his  horse  a  senator.'  The  repartee  consists  in  this : 
Napoleon  had  just  made  Gianni  a  senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  used  to  nickname 
him  Caligula,  on  account  of  some  fancied  resemhlance  be- 
tween him  and  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 

Pignotti  wrote  also  a  series  of  fables  or  apologues  in 
Italian  verse,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian  fabulists.  He 
also  wrute  some  odes  and  other  poetical  compositions: 
*  Poesie  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti,'  Florence,  1 820. 

Pignotti  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  where 
a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

{Elogio  di  Lorenzo  Pignotti^  by  Antonio  Benci,  in  the 
Floren ce  An tologia,  1821.) 

PIKE,  the  English  name  for  a  fish  belonging  to  the  order 
Malacopterygii,  section  Abdominales,  family  Esocida>,  and 
genus  Esox.  The  pike  tribe  were  regarded  hy  Linnaeus  as 
forming  a  genus,  but  in  modern  works  on  ichthyology  they 
constitute  a  family.  They  have  no  adipose  fin,  as  in  the  Sal- 
monidoe,  and  are  distinguished  hy  the  upper  jaw  heing 
formed  chiefly  hy  the  intermaxillary  bones:  the  maxillary 
are  destitute  of  teeth,  and  concealed  by  the  lips ;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  almost  always  opposite  each  other,  and 
their  intestine  is  short  and  without  coeca.  To  this  family 
helonff  the  genera  Esox  (or  pikes  proper),  Galaxias,  Alepo- 
cephcuui.  Microstoma^  Stomias,  Chauliodus,  Salanx,  Belone^ 
Scomberesox,  Hemiramphus,  Exocetus,  and  Mormyrus, 

In  the  genus  Esox  the  snout  is  broad  and  depressed ; 
the  intermaxillaries  form  ahout  two-thirdsof  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  furnished  with  small  pointed  teeth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  jaw,  the  vomer,  palatines,  tongue,  pharyngeans,  and 
branchial  arches ;  there  is  ono  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed 
opposite  the  anal  fin.  The  Esox  Lucius,  er  common  pike, 
is/ound  in  the  fre^h  waters  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Cuvier  moreover  states  that  it  also  occurs  in  North  America, 
where  however  two  other  species  are  met  with.  Mr. 
Jenyns  states  that  the  common  pike  is  probably  indigenous, 
though  usually  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  spawns  in  March 
and  April,  and  occasionally  attains  a  weight  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  sixty  pounds.  The  pike  is  one  of  the  most  voracious 
of  fishes,  ana,  it  is  said,  will  even  eat  those  of  its  own 
species. 

The  genus  Galaocias,  founded  by  Cuvier  on  the  Esox 
aUpidotus  of  Forster,  and  Esox  (riUtaceus,  Cuvier,  differs 
chiefly  from  Esox  in  having  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  the  body  is  appa- 
rently destitute  of  scales,  the  mouth  slightly  cleft ;  moderate 
and  pointed  teeth  pre  observable  in  both  of  the  jaws  and 
also  in  the  palatines,  and  there  are  a  few  strong  hooked 
teeth  on  the  tongue. 

The  genus  Alepocephalus,  founded  upon  a  fish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  mffers  from  the  last  genera  in  having 
the  body  covered  with  broad  scales ;  the  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  teeth  minute  and  crowded ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  eight  in  number. 

Alepocephalus  rostratus  of  Risso  is  caught  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea  before  mentioned. 

Microstoma  is  also  founded  upon  one  species,  and  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  Serpe  microstnme 
of  Risso ;  has  a  very  short  snout ;  the  lower  jaw  projects  be- 
yond the  upper  one,  and  is  furnished,  as  well  as  the  small 
intermaxillaries,  with  very  minute  teeth ;  it  has  three  large 
and  flat  branchiostegous  rays;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the 
lateral  line  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  strong  scales ;  there 
is  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  that  is  placed  a  little  behind  the 
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The  genui  Stomtas  ccmtains  two  species,  both  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  black  colour  with  series  of  silvery  spots ;  they  have 
the  muxzle  very  short,  the  mouth  very  deeply  clefL  the 
opercula  reduced  to  little  membranous  laminse,  and  the 
maxillaries  fixed  to  the  cheek ;  the  maxillaries,  iiitermaxil> 
laries,  palatine  bones,  and  tongue  aro  all  furnished  with 
long  and  curved  teeth ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  ven- 
trals  are  placed  far  back. 

Chauliadus  differs  chiefly  from  Stomioi  in  having  two 
teeth  in  eacn  jaw,  each  pair  crossing  with  the  opposite  when 
the  mouth  is  shut ;  the  dorsal  fin  (Which  has  the  first  rav 
elongated  into  a  filament)  is  placed  opposite  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  pectorals  and  venti*als. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known ;  it  is  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This 
species,  which  is  the  Chaidiodus  Sloani  of  Schneider,  is 
found  at  Gibraltar. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Salanx  (Cuv.)  are  distinguished 
by  their  depressed  head,  the  opercula  folding  beneath ;  four 
branchiostegous  rays;  the  jaws  short  and  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  hooked  teeth;  the  lower  jaw  somewhat 
elongated  at  the  symphysis,  and  bearing  a  small  appendage 
whicn  is  fumishedf  with  teeth — no  teeth  either  on  the  palate 
or  tongue. 

Belone, — ^This  genus  is  established  by  Cuvier  upon  the 
Esox  Belone  (Garfish)  of  Linnseus,  and  some  other  species 
differing  from  the  true  pikes  in  having  the  jaws  much 
elongated  and  slender;  the  entire  marB;in  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  formed  of  the  intermaxillaries ;  both  jaws  are  furuished 
with  small  teeth,  but  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  those  of  the  pharynx  are  like  paving-stones ; 
the  body  is  much  elongated,  and  furnished  with  scales,  which 
however  are  indistiuot  except  on  the  lateral  Une.  [Gar- 
fish.] 

Scomhereiox, — In  this  genus  (which  is  instituted  by  Lac6- 
pdde),  as  in  Belone,  the  body  is  elongated  and  the  snout  very 
long  and  attenuated,  but  the  species  may  be  distinguished 
oy  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  being  divided,  and  forming  as  it 
Were  a  series  of  small  fins  situated  on  the  upper  and  under 
side  of  the  body  near  the  tail.  The  Saury  Pike,  or  Skipper 
(Scomberesox  Saurus,  of  Flemming),  belongs  to  this  genus. 

The  species  of  the  next  eenus(^(?i/}irampAii^  of  Cuvier) 
nave  the  body  elongated  and  slender,  the  lower  jaw  slender 
and  much  elongated,  as  in  Belone,  but  the  upper  jaw  is 
remarkably  short ;  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  so  far  as 
they  are  opposeable,  are  furnished  with  small  teeth.  One 
species  ef  this  curious  genus  has  been  found  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  describetl  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,*  for  October,  1837 ;  a  figure  and  description 
18  also  given  by  the  same  autlior  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  British  Fishes.* 

Genus  Exoceiws,  Linn.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  at 
once  distinguished  from  other  abaominales  by  the  enormous 
deveiepement  of  their  pectoral  fins,  which  are  formed  like 
wings,  and  enable  these  fishes  to  support  themselves  for  a 
short  time  in  the  air,  a  circuosstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  flying- fishes.  Their  head  and  body  are  covered 
with  tolerably  large  scales,  and  a  longitudinal  ridge,  formed 
by  carinated  scales,  is  observable  on  each  side  of  the  belly ; 
the  head  is  flat  above,  and  the  muzzle  is  very  short  and 
obtuse.    [Flyinq-fish.I 

Mormyrui,  Linn.^The  fishes  of  this  genus  have  the 
body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales ;  the  head  is 
covered  by  a  thick  skin  which  envelopes  the  opercula  and 
branchial  rays,  leaving  no  opening  in  the  latter  but  a  mere 
vertical  fissure;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small ;  slender 
teeth  emaiginated  at  the  end,  are  observable  on  the  inter- 
maxillaries and  lower  jaw. 

These  fishes  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivers  of  Africa. 

PILASTER.    [Column] 

PILATE,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which 

^"F««  in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  his  extraction.  Some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology  of  his  names,  and 
have  supposed  them  descriptive  of  his  character,  but,  as 
fitsbop  Pearson  says.  •  in  vain.'  They  appear  to  be  simply 
tte  nomen  and  cognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aquila, 
Pontius  Herenniui,  and  Julius  Caesar.  Pilate  was  a  man 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Judoa  by  Tiberius,  a-d.  26.  By  the  variety  of  terms  used 
to  designaU  Pilate  in  thia  office,  it  seems  difficult  to  under- 


stand precisely  the  nature  of  his  'goternofibip.     Taf '  • 
calls  him  procurator;  Philo  Judeeus  and  the  Greek  f^i:* 
kirirpoifoic.  In  the  Greek  Testament  he  is  called  ^yt^t^,  l. 
in  Joseph  us  both  Mrpowoc  and  i^yifmu.     In  the  Vii.« 
he  is  named  praeses,  which  Wiclif,  translating  from  * 
version,  rendek-s  '  the  justice.*  Tyndale  translatee  the  ij 
ijytfLutv,  the  debits.  In  King  James's  translation  he  ts  r- 
governor,  and  so  also  in  the  Rhemish  translation,    i 
Campbell  calls  him  procurator,  and  probably  this  is  tLe  . 
word  to  point  out  the  office  of  Pilatei  though  it  ta  e^i 
that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  ovr: 
Jews,  exceeded  that  which  procurators  uiually  possetic  . 
The  character  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  suffieiently  dev^i 
in  the  New  Testament.    Philo  Judtttis  and  Joaephus  r< 
sent  him  in  a  similar  light,  as  a  self-willed,  avarieious 
hard-*hearted    man.      Josephus  statefi  moreover  ihar 
Samaritans,  having  been  treated  bv  Pilate  with  great 
barity,  made  a  complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  S  - 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome,  to  give  ati  account  of  h:« 
duct  to  the  emperor.    This  was  after  he  had  been  f  rv. 
tor  of  Judo^a  ten  years.    Before  he  arrived  at  Rome.  Tibt 
was  dead;  but  Eusebius  and  others  relate  that  Pilii. 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  that,  unable  to  eudiii^ 
disgrace,  he  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand,  about 
year  38. 

(Philo  Judffius,  De  Legal,  ad  Caium;  Joiepha^,  A  •. 
and  De  Bella  JudL ;  Eusebius,  ffisi.t  b.  u  c.  7,  wit: 
note  of ^Valesius ;  Pearson.  On  the  Creed,) 
PILATRE  DE  ROZIBR.    [Balloon.] 
PILCHARD.    [Clupeid*.] 
PILCHARD  FISHERY.    [Fisheries.] 
PILCOMAYO.    [Plata,  La,  River.] 
PILE'OLUS.    [Trochoidka.] 
PILEO'PSIS,  Lamarck's  name  fbr  a  genui  of  mo!.  .^ 
{Captdus  of  De  Montfort,  which  name  bat  the  pnji 
whose  place  in  the  system  was  long  doubtfuL 

The  form  was  arranged  by  Linneeus  under  his  genus  F 
tella,  with  the  name  of  Patella  UngaHetL 

Lamarck  divided  his  genus  PileopHe  into  two  sect, 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  was  vu: 
any  krtown  support  {PileopsiSt  Lam.,  Capuius^  Mori' 
the  second  consisting  of  those  species  whose  shell  h:. . 
known  support  (HipponyXt  Defratice). 

Mr.  G.  D.  Sowerby,  when  treating  of  Hipptmys  {Gef^ 
No.  i.).  differs  from  Defrance,  who  first  proved  that 
shell  consisted  of  two  parts,  but  stiU  considered  it  ; 
univalve  which  had  the  property  of  making  a  suppon  '  - 
the  purpose  of  raising  itself  above  the  sheUs  or  atono^ 
which  it  is  attached.    Mr.  Sowerby  states  (fcc.  ril.)  tl»t 
sees  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Hipponyx  difl^rent  i 
other  bivalves ;  oti  the  contrary,  (he  numerous  obser>.ii 
which  he  had  made  appeared  to  him  only  to  strengths  - 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  relation  between  this  genus  an-. 
genera  Orbicula,  Crania,  ttnd  Terebratula;  end  be  ii- 
that  he  suspects  that  the  animal  has«  in  common  with  tl:  • 
genera,  two  fringed  arms  or  tentaeula.    Tbe  same  su>. 
in  his  description  of  Capulue  {Piletfpsie^  iaiB.),  {(ffn-  . 
No.  xxxviii.),  observes  that  this  genus  may  be  regerd^^  ■.- 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  importance  of  «  oorrect  1:.^ - 
ledge  of  the  animal  which  fbrms  It,  as  well  as  of  the  char, 
ters  of  the  shell  itsel£    He  states  that  he  bad  long  < 
tained  the  opinion  that  the  animal  must  be  a  gastrop.-! . 
consequently  very  different  from  that  of  Defrance*^  i/. 
nyx,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  truly  bivalve  shell 
may  here  be  observed,'  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  •  thai  r  ' 
bivalve  mollusca  the  mantle  envelopes  the  animal  and 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  depositing  testaceous  matter  o 
whole  internal  surface ;  the  Hipponyx  is  therefore  a  - 
bivalve,  for  its  animal  must  be  wholly  enveloped  i . 
mantle,  or  testaceous  matter  could  not  be  deposited  en  * 
sides;  but  in  the  present  genus,  which  luu  beeo  veT>  r* 
neously  united  to  Mif^ponyx  by  Defranoe  and  Laman  « 
account,  no  doubt,  ot  their  general  resemblance  in  S    . 
there  is  a  distinct  head,  with  tentaeula  and  eyea,  axiu 
branchifle  are  arranged  in  a  single  row  behind  t!>e  !i< 
there  is  moreover  a  small  neai'ly  circular  foot*  by  Hh  .. 
is  usually  found  adhering  to  oysters  and  other  sheila.  %i 
&c. ;  all  which  circumstances  prove  that  it  cannot  pr«.« 
a  second  valve,  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  even  rvUu  J 
Hipponyx,    The  shell  itself  also  differs  from  the   u^- 
valve  of  Hipponyx,  for  in  Capuiue  it  is  obliqtiely  o  r 
and  curved  backwards,  uncinate,  and  somewhat  spirm*  . 
Hipponyx  howe\'er,  though  it  is  obliquely  eooieal,  u  u 


He  inakM  iba'genu*  Hipponyx  tueoeed  the  g«nus  Emargi- 
nuta,  tad  giveii  Hipponyx  and  Piltoprit  ue  lubgonera  of 
the  tonne  r. 

Hipponyx.    (Defrance.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval  or  lubcircular,  ronjcal 

or  deptexad ;  head  globular,  carried  nt  ibe  extremity  of  a 

•orC  of  Deck,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  lentacle  convex  at 

its  base,  and  lerrainaled  by  a  small  conical  point;   eyei 

filaced  on  the  tentacular  convexity;  mouth  vith  two  small 
abial  lentacles;  foot  very  delicate,  thickened  towardij  its 
borden,  which  letsen  and  enlarge  like  those  of  the  mantle, 
to  which  it  bean  a  complete  resemblance;  branchiix  eilM- 
ated  above  the  origin  of  ihe  back  ;  anut  at  the  right  side 
^  tbe  ceTTJosI  cavity;  optiiuct  terminated  in  a  Urge  tuber- 
Vk  at  (he  root  of  Ihe  right  tentacle. 

Shell  conoid  or  depressed,  the  apex  not  spiral ;  aperture 
with  irregular  ed^s ;  cavity  deep,  with  a  muscular  impres- 
lion  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  a  rounded  lamellar  tup- 
part,  or  an  improKsion  on  the  body  serving  ai  the  resting 
place  of  the  animal,  preieniing  also  a  muscular  impression 
ofa  borse-ihoo  shape.     (Rang) 

The  number  of  living  species  given  by  M.  Desbayes  in 
bis  tables  is  six ;  in  the  last  editiun  of  Lamarck  the  num- 
ber is  three.  These  are  Hifiponyees  acuta,  foliace(t,  and 
tuturalif  of  M.  Quoy ;  Ihe  first  from  \\\p.  seas  uf  New  Hol- 
land and  the  two  last  from  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Marianne  iHlands.  To  these,  according  to  his 
own  fhoving,  l^itetla  Australii  should  be  added  ;  and  also 
Ilie  Bitella  mitrata  of  Linnnus. 

Habits,  ^. — The  genus  is  marine,  and  has  been  found 
Btlachud  to  slonos  end  shelU  at  depths  varying  from  the 
surbce  to  sixieen  fathoms. 

Example.  Hipponyx  aoala. 

Vetcription, — Shell  solid,  ovate,  thickly  striated  longitu- 
dinally, the  margin  crenutated,  liularescenl;  Ihe  vertex 
long. acute,  and  straight;  while  inlemnlly. 

Loeality.-Tixe  seas  of  New  Holland. 


Pileopiis.  (Lam.  Cupulus,Montr.) 
Oenerie  Character.— Animal  conical,  slightly  spiral  at 
tlw  summit,  fur nislied  with  a  distinct  Aeo/f  which  has  a  pro- 
boscis terminating  IhemoufA ;  in  ftontof  tbe  anterior  border 
of  the/oot  is  a  double  membrane  forming  numerous  folds; 
the  tentaclei  are  nearly  cylindrical,  stout,  obtuse,  and  carry 
the  ryn  on  small  convexities  a  little  above  their  external 
base;  Jool  large,  but  very  anterior  and  delicate;  mantle 
■imple  and  without  ornament ;  branchial  cavtty  open  ante- 
riorly ;  bronchia  composed  of  many  narrow  and  longitudi- 
nal la  mine,  which  adhere  hy  a  single  transversal  line  to  the 
plqfimd;  eriQce  ofthe  onia  towards  the  right  side  of  that 

SA«^/irTegu1ar,conical,  with  the  apex  more  or  loss  inclined 
or  spiral,  directed  backwards;  aperture  rounded,  with  sim- 
ple, irregular,  and  continuous  borders;  cavity  deep,  offer- 
ing  a  muscular  impression  in  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  open 
snteriorly.     (Rang.) 

Habilt,  1^,— This  genus,  like  Hipponyx,  is  entirely  rao- 
xine,  and  has  been  taken  adhering  to  shells  and  stones  at 
depths  ranging  from  llie  surface  to  twenty  fathoms.  The 
PaciDc,  tbe  Kast  and  West  Iiidici,  and  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
are  iha  localities  principally  known. 

The  number  ot  living  species  recorded  hy  M.  Deshayes 
In  his  tables  is  seven,  and  of  these  one,  Piltopti*  Ungarica, 
ia  nolod  as  recent  and  fassil  (tertiary):  the  number  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  is  six,  to  which,  as  we  have 
■Mn,  Aitetfiv  Galathta  and  trieottala  are  lo  be  added. 
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Example,  PUeopeiM  Ungarica. 

De*enptiim.—  ShB[\  conico-acuminate,  ilriated  ;  tbe  - 
lex  uncinate  and  revolute ;  aperture  rather  wider  tr; 
versely ;  rosy  witbin.  The  epidermis  is  toinewha.t  hv.' 
thick,  and  velvety. 

Locality. — The   Mediterranean  and   the   ibores  of 
Atlantic    Abundant  on  our  own  coasts.    One  of  the  '.■ 
flgures  we  know  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  ia  ii\s    ■ 
wmnNo.  jT— ^^^ ' 


Plt«|»ii  UuctricL 
a,th*iluUiiiiUu(  h  IniUt  ilcw  of  Ihc  ■■ 

Fossil  Hipponycbs  and  Pil 

Hipponyx.     Lamarck  has  described  some  fosail  s(i. 
among  the  Patella  under  tbe  name  of  P.  Comutofu  . 
P.  ditalata;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Generai  klato 
all  the  species  known  are  from  the  ealcaire  grouicr;  , 
see  below). 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  t'  '^ 
Desbayes  in  his  tables  is  twelve,  and  a  '  new  specie*'  a  i  ■ 
as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  localities  fiir  ^''■ 
fossils  are  Sicily,  Italy  (Subap.),  Bordeaux  and  Dii.  T 
raine  and  Turin.  Paris  is  given  as  the  locality  fur  r . 
In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  six  is  the  number  tv>-u.'- 
including  fiipjxinyx  Cornucopia. 


Pileoptie.    Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby  slates  that  he  u  not 

quainled  with  many  recent  species,  but  that  sevenil  are  i-^ 

an  among  the  fassiU  of  the  tetliary  beds.     M.  De»iu> 

his  tahles,  gives  Che  number  of  fossil  species  Itertiart 

:,  P.   Ungarica   being  both   recent   and   fussil   (trri': 

Baden) ;  Ihe  other  localities  being  Sicily,  Italy  (Sulup  i. 

Gnzlish  Crag.  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  Tuureine. 

Professor  Phillips  records  Pileoptief  trilobut,'  P.  tuh 
P.  ttriaftu,  P.  neriloidet,  P.  velustutf  and  P.  an^..' 
fhjm  the  mountain  hmeslone  futmalion  of  York9h7(c  i 
other  districts.  ilUuttrationt  iifthe  Geology  r/  JVitit. 
part  ii  ) 
Mr.  Hurchison,  in  bis  catali^ne  of  the  ihelU  of  tbe  a. 

•  PUnF^iipunlli'cDiiildindUibalMiajBf, 
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waitmg  Hm  Cdltf  of  CspAimH  BoaiiMe  IkmA  a  Mil, 
tUimf  tbfti  *  M  Msording  to  the  fiiilkfol  leport  o#  the  «14en 
f>ni  ladalfioeis  art  (imaUd  to  tbote  who  vutt  the  ehnivh 
•f  tlM  pvinee  o#  the  AposllM  erefy  hoodredth  jc«r,  we  eim* 
ins  them,  ssd  gram  pleaarr  iodalgenee'to  all  tbete  vho 
iMve  ooa&Mod,  and,  being  duly  repentant,  iliall  ▼»!(  Um 
drafchaa  of  the  Apoatka  during  thejprasent  year.  1300,  and 
•vary  other  centenary  year  afier.*  Tbis  ia  tbe  oriipn  of  tba 
tmhftd  which  vat  aAenrardt  called  jabilee.  Fifty  yean 
later,  Clenient  VI.  ledaoad  tbe  period  of  iti  recorrenea 
to  half  a  century,  and  •t}led  it  Jubilee  in  eomroemoration  of 
tbe  jubilea  of  the  Jew*,  which  aaa  celebrated  every  forty- 
ninth  or  fiftieth  year,  when  all  slaves  beeame  ftee,  and  all 
latida  returned  to  their  oripnal  owners.  (Levih'ciu,  vlw. 
10,  et.  set].)  Tbis  jubilee  began  at  Christoias,  1349,  and 
it  was  allonded  by  a  proditrious  concour»e  of  people  from  all 
parta  of  Europe ;  it  i*  said,  more  than  a  million  at  a  time. 
Petrorca,  who  went  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  speaks  with 
wonder  of  tlie  concourse  of  pilgrims.  The  crowd  diminished 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer,  but  increased  again  towards 
the  fall  of  the  year  1350,  at  which  time  the  nobility,  and 
especially  the  great  ladies,  from  distant  parts  came.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  ladies  came  by  the  road  of  the  March  of 
Ancona,  where  Bernardino  da  Pulenta,  lord  of  Ravenna, 
one  of  those  robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his  men, 
lay  in  wait  tor  them,  and  ravished  some  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  pay  rarttiom.  The  chronicler  who  re- 
lates this  adds,  that  '  had  they  romained  at  home,  snch 
mishaps  would  not  have  happened  to  them*/  and  that  *in- 
dul|;anees  and  pi  1;;  rim  ages  are  not  suited  to  3'oung  ladies.' 
(P.  Aaar,  Chronica,  ful.  359.)  Similar  misfortunes  are  re- 
ported to  have  befallen  those  ladies  who  in  former  ages 
resorted  to  Palestine,  when  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  insults 
and  even  violence. 

Many  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who  resorted  to  Rome 
in  1350,  not  knowing  any  language  except  their  own,  oould 
not  confess  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  employ  inter- 
preters. In  order  to  avoid  thiH  abuse  the  popes  established 
the  '  Penitentiarii/  or  confessors  who  understand  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  and  who  are  stationed  in  the 
ehurch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  empowered  to  give  absolution  in 
all  cases,  even  in  those  generally  reserved  to  the  pope.  The 
historian  Matteo  Villani  (b.  i.,ch.  56),  says  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  of  1349,  all  the  Romans  had  become  inn- 
keepers, that  they  charged  enormously  dear  for  everything, 
and  that  there  was  great  scarcity,  which  added  to  the  fatigues 
undergone  by  the  poorer  pilgrims,  and  the  heat  of  the 
summer  season  thinned  their  numbers  to  a  fearful  extent. 
The  cardinal  Ceccano,  legate  of  the  pope  from  Avignon, 
wishing  to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  pilgrims,  abridged  the 
time  allotted  ibr  the  performance  of  their  devotions,  but  the 
people  of  Rome  were  so  irritated  against  him  for  diminish* 
ing  their  cbanee  of  gain,  that  they  obliged  him  to  run  away 
from  Rome,  and  he  died  on  the  road  to  Naples,  it  was  said 
of  poison.  (Vtia  di  Riengi,  fol.  167 ;  Matteo  Villani,  b.  i., 
oh.  86.) 

The  period  of  tho  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee  has  been 
allcre<l  several  times ;  some  popes  reduced  it  to  twenty-flve 
years,  in  order  that  each  generation  should  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  last  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
vear  1625,  under  pope  Leo  XII.  There  are  foundations  at 
home  for  receiving  and  feeding  the  poorer  class  of  pilgrims 
who  resort  thither  at  iubilee  time;  one  of  these  institutions 
or  hospitals  is  railed  la  Trinity  dei  Pellegrini.  The  fashion 
of  devotional  pilgrimage  however  has  very  much  decreased 
in  our  time.  The  popes  granted  to  several  monasteries  the 
privilege  of  holding  jubilee,  with  the  indulgenoies  attached 
to  it,  dvery  fifty  years ;  among  others  to  that  of  Canterbury. 
Concerning  former  pilgrimages,  many  notices  are  found  in 
the  anticnt  chroniclers,  especially  those  of  the  Crusades. 
Chaucer,  in  his  '  Canteibuiy  Tales,'  has  given  sketches  of 
tho  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  i\  Hcckct's  shrine.  Henry  Watson 
wrote  •Instructions  for  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.*  Tim- 
borlftke  wrote  the  *  Travels  of  Two  English  Pilgrims  to 
Jcrufulem,  Onza.  &c.  For  other  particulars  sec  Compos- 
tkla;  Lorf.to. 

Tho  Mohammedans  have  also  theirpilgrlmagcs.  According 
to  a  precept  of  the  Koran,  every  Mussulman  who  possibly 
can,  ought  once  in  his  life  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Mecca  and  the  H»ly  Kaaba.  [Mohammed.]  The  cere- 
Mecca  are  related  at 
Planat.  {Hutoire  de 
Mehemei  Alu)    There 


aie  alaa  n^atoariM  fsr  tba  MuiiaMiaihits  ef  the  aeot 
at  Jftoshed  ia  Khoiaeian,  and  Koorn  in  Ink  Aiemi.  w  . 
eantatna  tba  tomb  of  Fatima,  tbe  cistet  of  Imaa  Rtsxa,  . 
are  visited  yearly  by  naasbeia  of  Psrsiao  pi%Ttm«  - 

Tbe  Hindus  also  bate  tbair  places  of  fSLf^-^i^^ 
most  eelebfated  of  which  is  that  of  Jogipmaat  or  J . . 
natba,  on  tbe  eoaat  of  OriiHi  in  Coromandel,  wber«:  * 
sive  buildings  are  allotted  ibr  the  idol  and  bis  pnes:%.    . 
statue  of  the  idol  ia  bioogbt  forth  at  eestain  peri*.  1». 
mounted  upon  an  enaraBona  car  sixty  Ibet  bigh.  wL 
dragged  along  by  tbe  devout  mtdtitnde  amidst  c^^sc, 
pilgrims  who  ra«>rt  tbitber  from  every  part  mf  Hiim^- 
Tbe  procession  ia  attended  by  dancing  girls  and  d  ^ 
young  men,  who  parfenn  aetis  of  obwenity,  while  hi . 
throw  themselves  under  tbe  wheels  of  the  car  to  be  cr*. 
to  death*    The  whole  seene,  of  wbieh  Buchanan  and 
writers  give  a  fdll  aceoont,  is  a  frigfailiil  oompoor.: 
superatition,  cruelty,  and  lost.    Tbe  ravepoa  dent  el  . 
tbe  tax  on  pUgrims  is  said  to  be  tnfllng. 

Tbe  Japanese  also  are  said  Id  have  their  pilgrima^- 
the  temples  of  Xinto  or  Xaea,  of  vbieb  aacounts  are  ^ 
by  Thunberg  and  other  travellers. 

PILING  OF  SHOT,  an  instanea  ia  vbieb  a  prorv.-^ 
pure  raathematioB,  the  summation  of  soiea,  beectr « 
immediate  application.    Three  shot,  or  spbarical  bj.  - 
equal  sise,  placed   together  on  the  ground,  will  n :  • 
a  fourth,  and  four  will  support  a  Mh.    Not  mur» 
four  can  be  placed  together  so  aa  to  toueb  eaeb  othc: 
support  one  more.    Henoa  arise  two  distinct  metkl* 
piling  shot,  the  triangular  and  the  reetangnlar. 

In  a  triangular  pile  the  base  ia  aa  equilateral  tr.:-. 
with  one  shot  at  the  vertex,  two  adjoining,  three  i  < 
next  row,  and  so  on.    Tbe  number  of  shot  in  tbe  .  • 

(supposed  to  have  is  levs)  ia  tberefore  14.S^3+ » 

or§n(n+l).    The  number  of  interatioaa  in  which  i-:  .. 
shotcan  lie isl-f 9-{-3+. ..-|-fi— 1, or ^(a*l>.it.    If* 
a  pile  be  eompleted  until  one  shot  stands  at  the  rertf^.  * 
pile  will  be  n  layers  high,  and  counting  from  the  tun. 
layers  will  severally  eontain  1,3,  €,  10, ....  ifi(s+i 
which  the  sum 

R(a+l)(n+2) 

6 

is  the  numbar  in  a  complete  triangular  pile. 

Let  there  be  a  rectaagular  base,  say  of  U  \>y  ^l    ^ 
number  of  interstices  is  \b  \}j  10,  and  when  the  a* 
layer  is  put  op,  tbe  number  of  mterstices  is  U  by  9, «;.  ■ 
on ;  whence  the  eleventh  larer  is  a  single  row  of  6.   1 
and  a-^h  be  the  numbers  in  tue  longer  and  shorter  &i>.^ 
tbe  rectaqgujar  basai  the  number  in  tbe  complete  pile  ..> 

a  fa+l)  {2a-f-l+3^) 

6 

If  the  biiee  be  a  square,  &:;iO,  and  tbe  number  ir.  > 
pile  is 

a(fl-H)(2a4-l) 

6 

PILLAR.    [Coiumn] 

PXLLAU,  a  seaport  in  the  circle  of  FisrbbaoMr:  - 
Bast  Prussia,  in  54^33'  N.  lat  and  19^  5ft'£.lonc.-> 
founded  in  1772,  and  has  only  3000  inhabitants  b(&- 
1000  in  the  fortress.    It  is  situated  at  tba  extremai  >' 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  the  Baltic  soil  ' 
Frische  Haff.    [Frischx  Haff.]    it  is  a  plaee  of  ooas  ^ ' 
able  importanoe,  for  as  the  Half  is  too  sballov  to  allow  i:\ 
or  heavily  laden  ships  to  go  up  to  KBnigsbefg  and  Eii*  ■ 
thev  are  either  lightened  of  part  of  their  ear||o,or  i^m^'  - 
Pillau,  and  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  those  ports  by  li^^^'^ 
(here  called  Bordingi),  which  also  bring  back  the  rv-^ 
cargoes.    In  the  year  1839,  1420  ships  deaiwd  inwaMt. : 
1 439  outwards.     Near  to  the  town  there  ia  a  strong  iom-x 
whioh  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Frisobe  Haff.    B<^ 
the  employment  afforded  by  the  maritime  oommerce,  1'  • 
derives  great  advantages  ft-om  iU  flsheriee,  espcd»!i> 
sturgeons,  from  the  roe  of  whioh  oaviare  ia  f^vrit- 
About  five  miles  from  the  Haff  there  is  a  fine  fon>. 
hornbeam,  which  is  oalled  tbe  Prussian  Paradise.    T< 
north-west  of  the  town  begins  what  is  called  *  tbe  An.. 
Coast,'  this  circle  producmg  a  greater  quantity  of  bu 
than  any  other  part  of  Prussia.    In  this  etivle  \vo  t* 
Kapora  heath,  where  elks  are  still  found,    llie  uiu<l< 
this  ooast  often  tear  up  the  trees  and  drift  the  fthd 
heaps,  so  tbat  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  remo>«  t^ 
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The  antient  laws  of  France  contained  provisions  for  the 
education  and  regulation  of  both  these  kinds  of  pilots 
(Merlin,  Bipcrioire  de  Juri^prtuUnce,  art '  Lamaneur  et 
Pilote  ;*  Valin,  Commentaire  iur  rOrdimnance  de  la  Maine 
du  Mot  d*Aout,  1681.  torn,  i.,  p.  483);  but  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Code  de  Commerce.  In  England  the  term 
is  applied  exdusiTely  to  officers  of  the  latter  description.  By 
the  laws  of  many  maritime  countries,  taking  a  pilot  to  navi- 
gate a  vessel  on  approaching  port  has  been  considered  from 
early  tiroes  to  be  obligatory  on  the  master.  Thus  by  the 
laws  of  Wisbuy,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  were  incorporatea  in  the  marine  laws  of  most 
European  countries,  it  was  compulsory  on  the  master  to 
take  a  coast^pilot  on  board,  though  the  merchant  or  master 
opposed  it.  {Ordonnances  de  frisbuy,  art.  44.)  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  (Boucher, 
Conmlat  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.)  In  this  country,  pilots 
are  established  at  several  ports  for  limited  parts  of  the  coast, 
who  are  appointed  and  regulated  sometimes  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  sometimes  by  charters  of  incorporation ;  and  in 
general  the  master  of  a  ship  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must 
put  his  ship  under  the  charge  of  such  a  pilot,  both  in  his 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  within  the  limits  of  every 
such  establishment  Pilotage  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  along  the  coast,  from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
excepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  has  been  for 
several  centuries  under  the  management  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  and  acts  of  parliament  have  been  from 
time  to  time  passed  to  regulate  the  Trinity-house  and  Cinque 
Port  pilots.  All  these  regulations  were  reconsidered  by  par- 
liament in  the  year  1 825,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
consolidated  in  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  125,  which  con- 
tains also  some  general  provisions  respecting  pilots  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  (Abbott  On  Shipping,  p.  1 73,  edit. 
1840.) 

PILSEN,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.    It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields,  in  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Bra- 
dawka  and  the  Beraunka,  also  called  the  Mies;  in  49*^  45' 
N.  lat  and  13"  25'  £.  long.    It  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built 
town,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone.    It  has  three 
suburbs,  and  9000  inhabitants.    The  most  remarkable  pub- 
lic buildings  are— 1,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew (probably  built  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1 292), 
with  several  fine  paintings,  and  a  steeple  180  feet  high;   2, 
the  elegant  gymnasium ;   3,  the  Gothic  town-hall ;  and  4, 
the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Besides  the  gymnasium, 
there  are  a  military  academy,  a  philosophical  institution, 
with  six  professors,  and  a  lyceum.    Pilsen  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.    There  are  four 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  by  persons  from 
all.  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  innabitants  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  Bohe- 
mia,  and  in  cattle,  iron,  potashes,  feathers,  wool,  leather, 
cloth,  &C.    This  trade  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
exertions  of  a  patriotic  joint-stock  society,  which  has  con- 
structed an  iron  railway  from  Pilsen  to  the  gates  of  Prague, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
river  Moldau,  by  which  the  railway  communicates  with  the 
Elbe ;  and  as  Pilsen  is  connected  by  the  principal  roads  with 
the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  considerable  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods  and  merchandise,  brought  up  the  Elbe 
from  Hamburg,  &c.,  are  conveyed  by  the  railway  to  Pilsen, 
where  they  are  forwarded  to  their  ulterior  destination.  This 
brisk  trade,  the  fairs,  and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garri- 
son, make  this  a  very  lively  place.    (Hassel ;  Stein ;  Oester. 
Eneyc) 

PILUMNUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  brachyu- 
rens  crustaceans. 

Generic  Character, — External  antennee  setaceous,  rather 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes ; 
internal  antf^nnce  situated  in  the  transverse  fossets  of  the 
chaperon.  Third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  nearly 
square,  sub  transverse,  notched  towards  its  end  and  inter- 
nally. Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet  termi- 
nated by  simple  sharp  nails.  Carapace  transverse,  trun- 
cated posteriorly.  Abdomen  of  the  females  ellipsoid  and 
elongated.  Ocular  veduncles  short  and  larger  than  the 
eyes ;  a  fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  above  and  another 
below. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  Crabs  properly  so 
called;  but  differs  from  them  principally  in  the  number  of 


pieces  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  and  is  removed  f.  -: 
them  still  further  by  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  extr 
antennsB. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  arranges  the  genus  under 
Canceriens  Arquee  [PLATYCARciifus],  is  of  opinio".  : 
Pilumnus    approaches  Xantho  and  Ikeudocardnut  \ 
closely.     He  divides  the  species,  which  are  numerous, 
several  sections,  according  to  the  absence  or  preseor^ 
spines  on  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace, 
according  to  the  granular  or  spiny  external  surface  of 
pincers. 

Example,  Pilumnus  hirtellus.  Leach  {Cancer  hirte' 
Linn.). 

Description. — Carapace  with  four  or  five  dentilatioo 
each   of  its  latero-anterior  borders;    hands  and  ci 
granulous  above  and  externally;  body  pale  yeltowi>h  il  ^ 
with  brown  or  red  in  bands  on  the  feet ;    both  bod* » 
limbs  bristly  with  brown  stiff  hairs.     Size  rather  email 

Locality. — ^The  coasts  of  England  and  Frao^;  gencr- 
found  under  stones.    (Leach,  Malac.  Brit„rr\2\  Pi 
Brit.  Zoo/.,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  6,  lower  figure.) 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO,  the  produce  of  Eugenx. 
menta,  a  tree  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  cult:u-' 
almost  exclusively  in  Jamaica,  thence  called  Jaraatra  : 
per.    The  unripe  two-seeded  berries,  which  are  atou! 
size  of  a  pea,  are  dried  by  frequent  turning  in  the  su: 
which  their  colour  is  changed  from  green  to  brown  or  c 
ish-brown.     Externally  tney  are  of   a  dull   appearl 
somewhat  rough,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  r. 
and  frequently  furnished  with  a  little  stalk.     The  ^•.. 
very  brittle,  about  the  thickness  of  a  card,  and  enclose? 
seeds,  which  are  roundish,  dark  brown,  somewhat  shr 
and  having  a  weak  aromatic  taste.    The  shell  possesa^) 
agreeable  clove-like  taste  and  smell.    Two  kinds  are 
with  in  commerce,  English  and  Spanish,  of  which 
former  is  the  better. 

Pimento  berries  are  said  to  be  adulterated  with  tL^  '• 
ries  or  seeds  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus;  these  are  i.:c 
about  the  size  of  bay  berries,  extremely  bitter,  and.  in  ' 
quantity,  poisonous.    This  adulteration  is  scarcely  crr<' 
for  the  latter  come  from  the  East  Indies^  are  dearer. 
could  only  be  successfully  passed  off  when  mixed  «ttb 
powdered  berries  of  pimento.    The  fraud  may  be  dc  *. 
by  making  an  infusion,  which,  if  pure,  is  not  dlsturlvL 
tincture  of  galls  or  acetate  of  lime,  which  cause  a  prea^  . 
when  cocculus  berries  are  present 

The  shell  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  part,  &:.: 
contain  more  of  the  active  principles. 

Bonastre  obtained  from  them   10  per  cent,  of  a  l> 
volatile  oil,  8  per  cent,  of  a  green  fat  oil,  an  extractm 
laining  tannin,  resin,  gum,  and  sugar;  also   a   pr.L 
similar  to  caryophyllin. 

By  distillation  an  oil  is  procured  which  reseml.r« 
of  cloves,  and  which  conducts  itself  in  the  same  wi\ 
wards  alkalis. 

As  an  aromatic  stimulant,  pimento  stands  interton. 
between  popper  and  cloves,  for  the  last  of  which,  on  tc> 
of  its  greater  cheapness,  it  may  oAen  be  substituted. 

It  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  dependent  upon  atony  uT 
stomach,  and  in  diarrhoea  dependent  upon  a  similar  n.-* 
PIMPERNEL  is  the  English  name  of  the  Anas. 
arvensis,  a  little  red-flowered  prostrate  annual  found  ic  • 
fields.    It  is  often  called  the  Shepherd*s  or  Poor  >K 
Hour-glass :  it  opens  its  flowers  every  morning  aboc:  : 
minutes  past  seven  in  these  latitudes,  and  closes  them  i 
minutes  after  two.    If  rain  falls  or  the  air  is  char^t^  v 
moisture,  the  flowers  do  not  open  at  all. 

PIMPINELLA,  a  eenus  of  umbelliferous  pl«nt»  t 
biting  the  meadows  and  mountains  of  Europe  prinrtft 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  comprehending  ^n 
its  species  the  Anise  of  the  shops.    This  plant  is  an  bd: 
with  a  smooth  stem   1  to  14  foot  high;   the  lowvrr  1^- 
roundish,  cordate,  lobed,  and  both  serrated  and  cut  *   :. 
of  the  stems  pinnated  with  wedge-shaped  lanr«oUte  • 
meats,  and  the  upper  trifid,  with  the  lobes  undividcC  . 
linear.     The  flowers  are  small  and  white.    The  fruit  .- 
row,  slender,  rather  hairy,  with  5  filiform  ridges   u  ■ 
inericarp.    The  latter  is  employed  extensively  as  a  rar. 
tive  medicine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  flavounn;;  h--, 
The  plant  inhabits  Egypt  and  the  i^ands  of  tlie  C«: 
archipelago,  especially  Scio. 

Of  Anethum,  formerly  referred  here  by  mistake,  tnc 
has  already  been  made  under  Dill. 
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lengths,  cntting  tbe  heads  from  the  coils,  and  tinning,  are 
performed  by  men,  and  the  rest  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  fixing  on  the  heads  of  the  pins  expeditiously  and 
firmly  has  always  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  many  means  have  been  resorted  to  and  several  machines 
invented  to  efiect  thii  purpose.  Among  the  machines  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Rundy,  for  which  a  patent  was 
taken  out  in  the  year  1809.  This  machine  fixed  on  the 
headis  in  the  old  manner,  but  more  firmly.  Each  head  was 
fastened  by  one  blow,  and  several  pins  were  operated  on  at 
the  same  time.  Since  that  time  several  other  machines  have 
been  invented  for  forming  the  head  out  of  the  stem  of  the 
pin  itself,  by  pressing  a  small  part  of  the  end  of  the  stem 
into  a  hollow  die.  A  large  prpportion  of  the  pins  now 
manufactured  are  made  in  this  way,  and  are  much  superior 
to  those  made  in  the  old  fashion.  One  objection  however 
has  been  urged  against  them.  It  is  stated  that  to  form  the 
head  in  this  manner  by  pressure,  the  wire  requires  to  be  very 
soft,  and  consequently  the  pins  will  easily  bend.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  disadvantage.  We  have  seen  some  pins  of 
which  the  heads  were  formed  by  curling  the  end  of  the 
stem  round  upon  itself  and  then  shaped  by  being  struck  in 
a  die,  but  these  would  be  open  to  the  objection  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  method  that  occurs  to  us  of  remedying  this 
fault  is  to  partly  produce  the  head  by  an  operation  similar 
to  that  of  wire  drawing.  The  stem  of  the  pin  being  drawn 
through  the  plate  would  be  rendered  much  less  liable  to 
bend,  and  the  head  being  half  formed  by  such  operation,  but 
left  soft,  might  be  finished  in  a  die  as  in  the  present  machines. 
We  ai-e  not  aware  that  any  meihod  of  this  sort  has  been 
tried  and  therefore  we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

We  shall  conclude  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  ol  the  pin- 
making  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  for  which 
a  patent  was  granted  to  him  in  May,  1824. 

Motion  is  given  either  by  manual  power  or  by  machinery 
to  a  strong  axis  working  in  collars.  This  main  axis  carries 
several  cams  or  excenlric  wheels  which  put  forward  at  each 
revolution  as  many  levers  or  slides  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  axis.  These  levers  return  to  their  former  situation  as 
soon  as  the  cam  ceases  to  operate  by  means  of  a  strong 
spiral  spring  attached  (o  each ;  at  the  other  ends  of  these 
shdes  the  different  operations  are  performed. 

A  coil  of  brass- wire  of  the  requisite  size  is  placed  upon  a 
reel  and  spindle,  and  tiie  end  is  drawn  through  a  set  of  zig- 
zag pins  as  before  described  for  straightening  the  wire,  and 
placed  between  the  teeth  of  a  strong  ^air  of  pincers.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  before  setting  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion. 

The  first  slide  then  moving  forward  shuts  the  pincers  upon 
the  wire  and  instantly  carries  it  forward  into  a  nipping-gauge 
which  closes  and  cuts  otf  sufficient  for  one  pin.  This  length 
can  be  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  a  small  screw  attached 
to  the  first  slide. 

The  piece  thus  cut  off  is  carried  by  an  ingenious 
little  adaptation  called  a  carrier  to  the  next  operating 
slide.  These  carriers  are  four  in  number,  mounted  on 
a  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  working  slides  and  parallel  to 
the  main  axis ;  this  bar  has  a  motion  given  to  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  moves  once  for  every  pin-length  of  wire 
cut  off  by  the  gauge  before  mentioned.  The  carriers  them- 
selves are  made  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  pliers, 
the  under  chap  being  kept  up  to  the  other  by  a  spring. 
The  juncture  of  these  chaps  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  pin, 
which  is  forced  between  the  chaps  and  carried  to  the  next 
operation. 

The  piece  of  wire  is  deposited  by  the  first  carrier  in  the 
centre  of  a  chuck  attached  to  a  small  mandril,  which  by  a 
moveable  lever  clutchesi  the  pin ;  the  instant  this  is  done,  the 
frame  which  supix>rts  the  mandril  is  tilted  so  as  to  bring  the 
point  of  the  pin  down  upon  a  revolving  steel  mill  just  below 
It;  a  lever  or  finger  then  presses  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 
the  mill,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  mandril  carrying  the 
pin  is  set  in  motion  and  the  wire  ground  to  a  point ;  the 
mandril  frame  then  rises,  the  mandril  itself  is  brouglit  to 
rest,  the  pin  released,  and  conveyed  by  the  second  carrier  to 
a  finer  mill,  where  the  point  is  completed  by  exactly  the 
•erne  process  as  the  preceding. 

It  is  then  taken  by  the  third  carrier  to  the  first  heading  die, 
where  the  body  of  the  pin  is  firmly  held  while  a  steel  punch 
advances  a!;ainst  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  forcing  it  into  a 
hdlow  in  the  die,  partially  forms  the  head.  The  last  carrier 
then  takes  the  pin,  and  placing  it  in  another  die,  the  head 
IS  completed  by  another  punch ;  a  small  forked  lever  then 


draws  the  finished  pin  from  the  die  and  drops  it  int* 
ceptacle  t)elov.  The  pins  are  then  tinned  in  the  m  • 
previously  described.  These  operations  are  carried  0*^1 ' 
machine  simultaneously,  and  each  occupies  the  s^m  «-  * 
five  pins  being  constantlv  under  operation  in  the  d  :T 
stages ;  the  machine  will  produce  fifty  or  sixty  p-  • 
minute,  and  only  requires  the  attendance  of  one  pcr>'  . 

Tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  9th  volume  of  the  / 
Journal  qf  ArU  and  Sciences,  where  he  will  find  a   r 
scription  of  the  above  machine,  illustrated  by  nur. 
engravings. 

Mourning  pins  may  be  made  of  brass,  in  the   rr 
above  described,  varnishing  being  substituted   for  tr 
but  those  made  of  steel  wire,  tempered  to  a  deep  ptir; 
much  neater  as  well  as  stronger. 

PIN  MONEY.     Gifts  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  f  - 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her  person,  or  f 
private  expenditure,  are  called  pin-money:  and  sue' 
may  either  be  made  during  marriage,  or,  what  is   the  .. 
usual  ease,  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose  may  be  ^.  - 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement,  or  hv  ar 
executed  before  the  marriage.    Perhaps  it  is  only  c 
secured  before  marriage  for  the  purposes  entimerutt*'! 
is  properly  called  pin-money ;  for  a  ^(i  of  money  t> 
husband  to  the  wife  after  marriage  is  liable  to  the  hu*.'- 
debts;  but  a  provision  for  pin-money  is  not  so  liaV> .. 
the  wife  is  entitled  in  all  cases  to  such  money.  aa<l  t 
savings  out  of  it,  and  things  bought  with  it. 

Several  of  the  questions  upon  pin-money  have  ari*cr. 
the  husband's  death  when  arrears  have  b<M;n  cU.t-^ 
the  wife ;  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  she  can  only 
arrears  of  one  year's  pin-money  if  she  has  been  suf  r 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the  time  tua:  - 
arrears  have  accumulated,  it  being  presumed  from  t!. 
of  arrears  accumulating,  and  her  wants  in  the  mt-.. 
being  supplied,  that  she  has  waved  her  claim  to  pin-m 
but  she  may  by  evidence  rebut  such  presumption.     \i 
expressed  in  the  settlement  or  articles  that  the  pn  '. 
is  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  tbe  wife'»  i. 
and  it  is  proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel  ! 
wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his  death  to  anv  arrears  .  t 
money. 

If  the  husband  leave  a  legacy  to  the  wife  equal  ' 
arrears  of  nin-money  or  more,  such  legacy,  accrvfhnj  • 
general  rule  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  ::; 
legacies,  will  be  considered  as  a  payment  of  the  arrr. :  • 
at  the  time  when  the  will  was  made.  If  a  wife  el  ■'  • 
live  apart  from  her  husband,  either  in  a  state  of  a<l*<  .. 
not,  she  does  not  thereby  forfeit  her  right  to  her  f  m-i- 
and  she  may  recover  it 

PiNA.    [Portugal.] 

PINCIA^NO.    [Nunez] 

PINDAR,  son  of  Daiphantus  (or,  as  others  say.  ^  I 
gondas,  or  Scopelinus)and  Clidice,  was  born  at  Cy  no^rc^f 
a  village  between  Thebes  and  Thespia,  in  Ol.  C:>,  .    . 
518),  according  to  Clinton  {Faeti  Hellen.,  iii^  p.  (.*•«-■. 
01.  64,  3 (B.C.  522),' according  to  Bockh  (Pindar,  i»:.. 
p.  14),  and  died,  according  to  the  former  cornputat 
B.C.  439,  accordinjy  to  the  latter  in  B.C.  442,  baMi*: 
pleted  his  eightieth  year.     He  was  born  at  the  iiuic    * 
Pythian  games   (about   the  beginning  of  July:  Ar 
Thncyd.,  ii.,  p.  418),  and  he  speaks  himself  (/'Vwiwi.  i*. 
102)  of  '  the  festival  recurring  at  the  beginning  v(  c 
five  years,  at  which  I  was  first  laid  upon  the  bed  ii.  - 
dling  clothes.'      His  wife  was  Megaclea,  daughter    .  . 
sitheus  and  Callina:  he  seems  also  to  have  been  mar:  1 
a  woman  named  Timoxena :  he  had  a  son  Daiphaniu^. . 
two  daughters,  Euraetis  and  Protomache. 

Pindar's  family  were  hereditary  Hute-nlayers :  \Y.c: 
fes-ion  was  of  great  reputation  at  Thebes,  thougti  : 
playing  did  not  come  much  into  fashion  at  Athens  t:.! 
the  Persian  war.    Accordingly  he  seems  to  have  «p 
himself  at  first  to  that  branch  of  poetry  which  was  )  e*' 
adapted  to  a  flute  accompaniment,  and  his  flrat  inM*. 
was  Lasos  of  Hermione,  a  celebrated  dithyrambu* 
whose  favorite  instrument  was  the  flute.     (IMutari 
Mas.,  c.  29.)     But  Thomas  M agister,  in  his  *  Life  of  Pi 
says  that  his  father  began  to  teach  him  the  flute,  and  fir  . 
that  his  capacity  was  of  a  higher  order,  placed  him  : 
Lasos,  who  initiated  him  into  lyric  poetry.     It  is  c\<  ir 
ever,  from  what  we  know  of  the  style  of 'Lasos,  that  h«' 
not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  V 
style  as  a  lyric  poet.    It  is  more  probable  that  Pindar,   * 
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tha  loud-booming  flote  at  mocb  m  to  the  tnnqofl  ndodies 
of  tlio  barp ;  and  tbe  rbylhms  were  .^olian,  or  Lydian,  aa 
of^en  aa  Doric. 

Tlie  beat  edition  of  Pindar  ia  that  by  Attgnst  Boekh, 
Uywim,  14 11,  1821,  3  vols.  41o.  Tbe  aound  criticism  which 
B(x;kb  baa  applierl  to  the  text  of  tbe  author,  and  bis  com- 
prelienftive  and  maaterly  explanations,  hare  tbroarn  an  en- 
tirely new  light  upon  the  music,  metres,  Irric  poetry,  &cof 
the  Greek*.  Luaolf  Dissen,  who  wrote  the  explanations  to 
the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odea  for  Bockh's  edition,  suh- 
sequently  <IH30)  published  a  smaller  edition,  which  may  be 
cotinidered  as  an  abridgment  of  Buckh*s.  As  an  explanatory 
edition  it  is  a  very  good  one;  buttt  the  fragmenta  are  not 
printed  complete,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  its  predccesHor.  There  is  a  very  good  translation  of 
Pindsir  into  English  verse  by  tbe  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary  (London, 
1833),  which  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  translator 
had  taken  Bockh  and  Di&acn  for  his  guide  instead  of 
Ifeync.  The  tranblations  by  West  and  Moore  are  very  in- 
ferior to  Gary*s,  as  representatives  of  the  sen^e  of  the  original, 
though  there  is  much  of  ta»te  and  vigour  in  those  of  the 
latter  author. 

PI  N  DEMCNTE,  I  PPO'LITO,  bom  at  Verona,  in  1 753, 
wan  a  younger  son  of  a  patrician  family  of  Verona.  His 
elder  brother,  Giovanni  Pindemonte,  wrote  some  tragedies, 
among  others,  '  I  Baccanali/  which  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  time.  Ippolito  studied  at  the  college  of  Este,  and  after- 
wardn  at  Mtidcna.  On  completing  his  studies,  he  travelled 
tlirout^h  Europe,  and  visited  France,  Grermany,  Holland, 
und  England,  of  which  last  country  he  speaks  in  his  verses 
with  off'ectionate  remembrance.  Being  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Si.  John,  he  went  to  Malta,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  as  well  as  in  Sicily.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
yours  of  as;c,  a  serious  illness,  which  showed  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active 
lif'i  and  retire  to  the  country.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Avesa  near  Verona,  where  he  wrote  his  'Prose  e  Poesie 
Cum  pest  ri,'  published  first  in  1 785,  and  oflen  reprinted  since. 
The  philosophy  of  his  prose  is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but 
it  is  wurm-henried  and  liberal.  His  poetry  is  beautifully  har- 
monious and  flowing.  In  his  next  production,  '  Epistole  in 
Versi,*  he  alludes  to  the  revolutionary  war  then  raging  in 
Italy,  and  its  fatal  elfects  upon  morals  and  social  hap- 

f>iness.  The  catastrophe  of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by 
lim,  as  well  as  the  devastation  of  his  own  native  town,  Ve- 
rona, iu  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  works  of  art, 
which  were  carried  to  Paris.  These  passages  from  the  pen 
of  an  upright  independent  man  are  mstructive  comments 
upon  the  true  character  of  those  times.  Pindemonte  after- 
wards published  a  volume  of  Sermoni,  also  in  verse,  beine 
a  kind  of  satires  after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which 
he  lashes,  though  in  a  good-humoured  strain,  the  follies  of 
his  age.  In  one  of  these  compositions,  entitled  '  I  Viaggi,* 
ho  ridicules  the  affectation  of  his  countrymen,  who,  a^er 
having  visited  France,  England,  or  Germany,  returned  full  of 
disdain  for  their  native  country,  and  were  continually  boast- 
ing the  superiority  of  foreign  manners,  foreign  luxuries, 
and  even  foreign  vices.  Ho  then  passes  in  review  the 
foreign  travellers  who  visit  Italy,  exhibiting  their  national 
peculiarities,  their  fault-finding  with  the  inns,  the  roads,  the 
carriages,  the  manners,  society,  everything  in  short,  and 
regretting  that  they  cannot  find  in  the  Italian  cities  the 
sprightly  gaieties  of  Paris  or  the  domestic  comforts  of  Eng- 
land. He  pourtrays  the  German,  with  his  bulky  album, 
writing  his  memoranda  at  every  stage ;  the  Spanish  gvandee, 
with  his  golden  fleece  hanging  on  his  breast,  visiting  every 
church  or  convent  on  his  way,  pompous,  listless,  and  taci- 
turn ;  the  Russian,  priding  himself  on  his  French  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  In  another  Sermone,  entitled  '  Lo 
Opiaioni  Politiche,'  the  author  takes  for  his  text  Goldsmith's 
lines — 

'  Iu  tv'ry  governmcDt,  thoosh  terron  reign, 

'lalaOf'saya  Pindemonte, '  can  distinguish  between  the 
civil  institutions  of  various  eountries ;  I  can  discern  the  gold 
from  the  dross ;  I  know  the  difference  between  England 
and  Turkey ;  but  what  I  blame  is  the  exclusive  importance 
attached  by  individuals  to  political  opinions  and  political 
h)hten)s,  as  if  man  could  not  live  and  be  happy,  and  make 
him<«elf  u>eful  under  every  orderly  form  of  government.' 
And  in  a  later  composition,  *Il  Colpo  di  Martello,'  he 
fiiithcr  explains  his  meaning  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 
an  Itahun  journalist:  *  I  never  meant  that  the  political  in- 
•tituiions  of  a  country  do  not  affect  the  happiness  of  a 


nation ;  but  what  I  aid,  and  what  I  shall  always  repe:* 
foreignefs  as  well  as  to  ray  own  oonntrrmeo,  is,  tbit  .- 
countries,  and  under  every  climate,  man   mu«t  Ko 
happiness  within  himself^  and  that  institutions  and  f  ; 
society  may  assist  and  idereaae  his  welfare  and  contetiix 
bat  cannot  originate  it.' 

Pindemonte  wrote  a  drama, '  Arminio,*  in  which  U 
troduced  tbe  choms,  a  novelty  on  tbe  Italian  hta^v. 
publisbed  together  with  it,  three  dissertations,  oner l : 
tat  ion,   another  on  tragical  poetry,  and  tbe   third  • ' 
drama  of  Merope,  a  subject  treated  by  both  Voltair' 
Mafifei.    These  dissertations  contain  mach  sound  rr. . 
He  also  publisbed  a  translation  of  tbe  '  Odyssev.'  in  It. 
blank  verse,  which  was  well  received.    When  F^mto!  . 
lished  his  beautiful  little  poem  the  '  Sepolcri,*  addre-« 
Pindemonte,  tbe  latter  replied  to  it  by  another  poem  . 
same  subject,  which  is  full  of  pathos,  and  at  the  sani*. 
of  consolatory  thoughts  on  man's  immortality.    Tit 
poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pindemonte  was  his  '  Elogi  di  L 
rati,*  a  biographical  work  in  prose,  2  vols.  8vo.,  18*J3-6.  ! 
demon te*s  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  h]«  1 
years  he  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  which  the 
of  his  early  friends,  and  especially  of  Foeeolo  and  M 
seems  to  have  increased.   He  died  at  Verona,  in  No\>  - 
1828,  a  month  after  the  death  of  Monti.     His  unblfc  > 
character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  g;reat  acojc.: 
ments,  contributed  as  much  as  his  writings  to  mark  hi 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians  of  his  age.    A 
nument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  towiua.i 
Verona, 

PINDUS.    [Gbekcb.] 

PINE- APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  Ananassa  «a/fra.  L 
a  tropical  plant,  indigenous  to  South  America  and  hil 
the  West  India  Islands.    It  has  become  so  perfect K 
ralised  in  many  parts  of  the  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  A' 
that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  likewise  a  native  ti 
countries.    When  the  British  troops  invaded  Buitos. 
found  the  woods  around  Rangoon  abounding  in  «iH  , 
apples,  and  a  variety  from  tbe  back  of  the  Black  P^ 
was  in  great  request  for  its  excellence :  in  the  M«il»>  A 
chipelago  it  acquires  an  enormous  size,  and  sport& .: 
variety  called  .the  double  pine-apple,  each  pip  of  i>  : 
growing  into  a  branch  bearing  a  new  pine-apple.    I: 
however  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  South  Ant: 
and,  as  it  is  recorded  by  M.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden,  ib^Li 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  from  Holland  it    ■ 
brought  to  this  country  in  1690,  by  the  earl  of  Portltr.il  • 
cording  to  the  Sloanean  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  T 
is  a  painting,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Horace  V^n; 
in  which  Gharles  II.  is  represented  as  being  presented  * 
the  first  pine-apple  by  Rose,  his  gardener;    but  tberf- 
some  doubts  whether  that  fruit  was  grown  in  Engh..  i 
obtained  from  Holland.    It  may  however  be  fanly  cone. 
that  pine-apples  were  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  c' 
at  the  tables  of  the  nobility,  in  the  beginning  of  tL<:   - 
century ;  for  in  1716,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  rer.: 
that  pine-apples  were  on  the  electoral  table  at  H  >. 
when  she  was  there  in  that  year,  on  her  journey  toCt»??'- 
tinople ;  and  she  states  that  she  had  never  previoQ^l>  < ' 
that  species  of  fruit.     (Letters  qf  Lady  Af.  /F.  M''-  . 
Since  that  period  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  ba.>  > 
prosecuted  with  perseverance  in  Britain,  but  Requen'!> 
results  have  been  very  disproportionate  to  the  expeQ"* 
curred.    Within  the  last  twenty  years  however,  succ«>^ 
been  more  general ;   and  in  many  instances  a  sui^ '  ^ 
degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained,  much  greau: 
deed  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  bs^rv 
contend  with  an  extra-tropical  climate,  for  instances  r. 
record  of  pine-apples  weighing  13lb8.  and  14lbs.avotP.  ' 
and  from  71bs.  to  Slbs.  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  v  . 
for  a  single  fruit  At  the  present  day  the  pine-apnte  in  i  ■ 
land  is  so  abundantly  produced,  that  although  expco^  •- 
is  very  common.    Its  delicious  flavour,  and  the  nob'v 
pearance  which  a  well-grown   fruit  exhibits,  render 
cultivation  of  it  a  special  object  of  horticuUunl  eotc;  • 
and  skill. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  many  treatises  that  hare  (< 
written  on  the  subject,  failures  in  the  production  ci 
fruit  continue  to  occur,  it  seems  df^irable  to  point  ov> 
what  the  mismanagement  of  a  gardener  is  most  I>kr ' 
consist,  and  how  he  may  apply  the  directions  to  be  f^^urc^ 
books  of  gardening  with  leaat  chance  of  failure. 
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Paris,  4th  of  September,  1711,  and  educated  in  a  religious 
efttabiisbment  at  Senlis.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology,  but  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Jansenists  he  was  deprived  of  his  situation  by  the 
go%'ernment,  for  some  years  after  which  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  obscure 
college.  Disgusted  with  his  theological  career,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  years  or  thereabouts,  he  began  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  his  friend  Lecat,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
his  day,  having  shortly  afterwards  founded  an  academy  at 
Rouen,  the  department  of  astronomy  in  that  establishment 
was  placed  under  Pingr6's  direction.  His  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1753,  led  to  his 
bein<*  nominated  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which,  in  1756,  he  was  elected  a  free  associate.  About 
this  time  also  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevidve,  on 
the  summit  of  which  building  a  small  observatory  was 
erected  for  his  use.  In  connection  with  Lemonnier  he  com- 
puted a  nautical  almanac,  called  the '  Etat  du  Cicl,*  for  the 
the  years  1754-7.  In  this  work  his  chief  object  was  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  mariner  by  supplying  the 
means  of  determininj^  a  ship's  longitude,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deduce  from  the  moon*s  hour  angle  by  the  aid  of 
tables  computed  by  himself  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  inspired  little  confidence,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  superseded  by  one  suggested  by  Lacaille,  and 
now  in  general  use,  in  which  the  longitude  is  deduced  from 
the  observed  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  known  star  or 
planet. 

In  1760  Pingr^,  by  order  of  the  government,  sailed  for  the 
island  of  Rudrigo,  in  the  Indian  sea,  in  order  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  ultimate  object  was  the  determination 
of  the  sun's  parallax,  which  Pingie,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, inferred  to  be  about  lO",  but  in  later  years  his  calcu- 
lation was  found  erroneous.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  him  at  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  in  1769, 
during  one  of  four  voyages  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the 
chronometers  of  Berthaud  and  Leroy. 

He  died  at  Paris,  1st  of  May,  17D6.  The  memoirs  con- 
tributed by  him, to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  consist  cliieHy  of  accounts  of  his  observations,  and 
will  be  found  between  the  years  1753  and  1770.  Of  his 
published  works  the  only  one  to  which  the  least  interest  is 
now  attached  is  his  *  Cometographie,  or  an  Historical  and 
Theoretical  Treatise  on  Comets,*  Paris,  1783,  2  vols.  4to. 
Besides  a  very  complete  account  of  all  that  was  then  known 
concerning  the  nature  and  moiions  of  comets,  it  contains 
the  elements  of  no  less  than  eighty  orbits  computed  by 
hiurself.  The  readiness  wiih  which  he  engaged  in  the  most 
lengthy  numerical  calculations  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  point  in  his  character.  Lacaille  had  com- 
puted, for  the  '  Art  de  v6rifler  les  Dates,*  a  table  of  the 
eclipses  visible  in  Europe  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries 
of  ihe  Christian  sera.  Pingrd,  without  any  obvious  motive, 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  working,  adding  however  a  list 
of  the  eclipses  during  the  ten  centuries  preceding.  He  had 
also  reduced  a  very  large  number  of  observations  of  dif- 
ferent astronomers,  beginning  with  Tycho  Brahd,  for  a 
Work  which  he  intended  to  call  the  *  History  of  Astronomy 
during  the  Sevenieentli  Century.*  Several  sheets  of  the 
work  were  printed,  when  further  progress  was  suspended 
by  the  depreciation  oftlie  assignats,  and  the  publication  has 
nut  »iince  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  resumed. 

(Dc\ Ainhrc,  Biographie  Univ.;  Mc moires  of  the  French 
Institute,  179U  :  Notice  of  Pingre^  by  M..Prony.) 

PI  NIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Unver- 
dorben,  by  digesting  colophony,  or  common  rosin,  in  cold 
alioho!  of  specific  gravity  0*833.  The  solution  obtained  is  to 
be  mixed  with  one  of  acetate  of  copper  in  alcohol,  and  there 
i4  then  pi-ecipitaled  a  combination  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
)Miii('  acid;  this  salt,  aAer  washing  with  alcohol  and  diges- 
tion in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  pinic  a«id. 
Tliii  pmates  uf  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  are  soluble  in 
waier,  but  thoae  of  other  bases  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it; 
they  are  generally  dissolved  by  a'lhcr,  but  not  by  alcohol. 
WliCM  pnnc  ac.d  is  washed  and  boiled  in  water,  it  forms 
on  cfJoUiig  a  hard  brittle  substance,  which  becomes  brown  by 
fusing,  and  pasM;s  into  what  Unvcrdorben  calls  colophonic 
acid. 

PINLTE,  a  mineral  which  occura  in  imbedded  crystals.  | 


Primary  form  a  rhomboid,  but  generally  found  in  lje\ 
pi  isms.     Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  f  Uc  ; 
Fracture  indistinct,  uneven.    Hardness,  scratches  g> 
is  scratched  bv  fluor  spar.     Colour  reddiJi.   ^tey:- 
greyish-red.     Lustre  slightly  resinous.    Opaque.      S,- 
gravity  2-78  to  2*98. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  it  whitens,  fu>e^ 
edges,  and  yields  a  white  glass  with  bubbles;   'w  itb  In- 
fuses with  difficulty  into  a  transparent  glaas,    culuu; 
iron.     The  Saxon  variety  is  infusible. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  France,  England,  ixi   £oiu<. 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America. 

According  to  Gmclin,  the  pinite  of  St.  Pardoux  in  F 
consists  of — siUca.  55  964;  alumina,  25480;  potash,  7' 
soda,  0386  ;  peroxide  of  iron.  5*512  ;  magnesia  with  i. 
nese,  3*760;  water  with  animal  matter,  1*410 :  total,  !«. 

PINK.    [Carnation.] 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  ir. 
and  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  James  Pnu*. 
After  finishing  his  school  education,  he  was  arliclvj 
writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  office  he  spent  five  }'c«.i« 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  engaged  in  the   pra<- 
that  or  any  other  profession.     He  commenced   auiL 
1776,  by  the  publication  of  an  elegy  entitled  *  Crai;;*.. 
Castle;'  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1780   he  c&. 
London,  and  settling  there  gave  himself  up  to  a  liteiar 
In  1781  he  published  an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  ; 
under  the  title  of '  Rimes,*  which  reached  a  secoud  t-.l 
and  this  was  followed  the  same  year  by  the  first  ed. 
a   less  forgotten   publication,  an  octavo   volume   t:. 
*  Scotish  Tragic  Ballads,'  a  second  edition  of  which  ap;^ . 
in  1 783,  accompanied  with  a  second  part  coataining  *  B 
of  the  Comic  Kind,'  the  whole  being  now  include  i  . 
the  general  title  of '  Select  Scotish  Ballads/     Of  t!:es'. 
tended  antient  ballads  however  a  considerable  numl^. 
fabrications  of  Pinkerton's  own.   Meanwhile  in  17^-^  L. 

Eiiblished  *  Two   Dithyrambic  Odes  on   £nthusiA^:3i 
aughter,'  in  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet,  and   su^*;.  . 
another  original  volume  of  the  same  form,  entitled  '  I 
in  Verse.'     In  1784  he  produced  his  '  Essay  on  Medu' 
2  vols.  8vo.,a  work  of  considerable  merit  for  the  time,  il 
now  of  little  use,  but  in  which  Pinkertou  is  stated  to  bavi 
much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Duuu 
another  friend.    It  has  been  twice  reprinted  since  vr.^ 
provenients.    In  1785  he  gave  to  the  worlds  under  tht 
de  guerre  of  Robert  Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of '  Leiit 
Literature,'  in  which  some  singular  opinions  on  the%» 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  wtre  attempted  to  he  - 
still  more  startling  by  a  new  and  very  strange   s}&:. 
spelling,  in  which  however  the  inventor  had  the  gJo-:  - 
not  to  persevere  ailer  it  had  answered  its  tempoxaiy  pL; 
This  book  procured  Pinkerton  the  acquaintance  of  li 
Walpole,  and    through    him  of  Gibbon   and    otU. 
tinguished  Uterary  characters.    His  next  publicati":. 
one  which  has  retained  its  interest  and  value,  hi»  *  A 
Scotish  Poems,  never  before  in  print,  from  the  MS.  c 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethingtou,  Knight,' . 
6vo.,  London,  1 786.    It  is  a  mistake  to  describe  this  ^^-.^ 
a  literary  forgery,  as  has  sometimes  been  done;   the  :• 
from  the  Maitland  and  Bannatyne  MSS.,  of  which  ii  c  :  • 
are  all  genuine.  [Maitland,  Sir  Richard.]  Ii  is  hcK-  - 
ever,  in  a  *  List  of  all  the  Scotish  Poets,  with  brief  Rc:i . 
that  ho  makes  his  confession  of  the  forgery  of  several  ; 
in  the  previous  collection.    AVhen  he  prepared  that  : 
work,  he  says,  he  was  only  eighteen  (for  it  remained  fi«e 
in  MS.,  it  seems,  before  it  was  published):  *  as  for  Lis  > 
he  continues,  '  he  has  observed  the  Horatian  prectp: 
first  laid  down  to  himself,  nonum  prematur  in  annu'i  ■ 
requosls  pardon  both  of  his  friends  and  the  public  (ot  » 
ing  it  to  himself.    The  fiction,  as  the  publisher  can  ..  . 
could  not  possibly  have  any  sordid  view,  as  the  MS.  n.. 
scnled  to  nim,  and  one  half  of  the  future  profits^  xtUv  . 
offered,  was  refused.    For  the  imposition,  it  was  ouh  . 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  public;  ana  no  vanity  couUl  Ur  ?« 
where  the  name  was  uiiknown.  As  to  the  vanity  or  pit . 
of  imposing  on  others,  if  there  be  such  ideas,  they  ari 
unknown  to  the  editor.     Perhaps,  like  aA'cry  vourg  ». 
as  he  was,  ho  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of  the  dix-. 
a  little  too  far ;  but  he  always  thought  that  novel  and  , 
had  no  bounds  of  fiction.'     What  has  been  caikd  tl.. 
impudence  of  this  ingenuous  avowal  hat  perhaps  <  uikit 
more  indignation  than  it  deserves  from  some  of  the  i 
quarters  where  Pinkerton  has  made  himself  an  cl  .. 
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Among  the  moderns  HaKclquUt  has  given  one  of  the 
belt  aecouiitt  ot  llie  haliKs  of  ilie  genus.  In  a  letter  lo 
LinnBiis,  dated  'Smyrna,  December  J6,  17.19.'  be  says. 
•  The  lime  I  hate  been  here  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  leeinj;  the  kinds  of  fltb  and  sbell-fish  the  Greeks  use  m 
their  l^nL  I  belieTB  no  people  make  to  much  use  of  shell- 
n>h  and  other  sea  animals  as  the  Greeks  do.  I  have  seen 
them  e*l  ten  different  sorls  of  sholl-fisb  (cnba,  prawns,  and 
shrimps  are  not  JncludMl,  bein;;  ranked  by  Linnteui  under 
the  eloi*  of  insecW),  when  wiili  us  oysters  only  ore  eaten. 
Amongst  others  they  sell  here  a  Sepa  (Cut lie- fish),  trbicli 
by  them  is  called  inrm-wifui ;  il  ba*  only  eight  tenlacula,  all 
of  equal  length  ;  Ibe  whole  animal  is  a  foot  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion.  Of  Ihis  Ihe  Greeks  have  related  lo  me  an 
anecdule,  which  I  think  remarkable.  The  Pinna  muricala, 
or  great  Silk  muscle,  is  here  found  in  the  bottom  uf  ibe  sea 
in  large  quantities,  being  a  foot  long.  The  Sir^-nitia,  or 
c<ittle-Ssb  oilb  eight  arms,  watches  the  opportunity,  wlien 
the  muscle  opens  her  sliell,  to  creep  in  it  and  devour  her; 
but  ■  little  crab,  which  has  scarcely  any  shell, or  has  at  leail 
only  a  very  Ihin  one,  lodges  consrantly  in  Ihis  shell-fi>h; 
•be  pays  a  good  rent  by  saving  llie  life  uf  her  landlady,  fir 
she  keeps  ■  constant  look  out  through  Ihe  aperture  of  ihe 
■hell,  and  on  seeing  the  enemy  approach,  she  begins  lo  stir, 
when  Iheirfvo  (for  so  the  Greeks  call  the  obeli)  shuts  up 
her  house,  and  the  rapacious  animal  is  excluded.  I  saw 
this  sbeil-Hsb  ttH  itt  ihe  island  of  Milo,  and  found  sueh  a 
little  crab  in  all  I  opened:  1  wondered  not  a  lillle  what  was 
her  busineu  there ;  hut  when  1  came  here.  I  was  first  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  secrelary  of  our  consul.  Mr.  Jusli,  a 
curious  and  ingenious  man,  uho  has  iiavelled  much,  and 
lived  long  in  this  place.  This  was  afierwards  conHrmed 
by  several  Greeks,  who  daily  calch  and  eat  boih  ibese  ani- 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  dislinclion  of  the 
species  of  this  genus  is  dilficiilt,  inasmuch  as  ihat  the  prin- 
cipal differences  lo  be  remarked  in  I  be  greater  part  of  ibem 
do  not  exist  in  both  sexes,  and  arc  often  of  Ihe  nature  uf 
those  which  are  modified  by  age. 

We  select  as  examples  PinnolheTfa  Pi/tum,  Ihe  Pea-crab. 
and  Pinnothtret  vettrum,  PinnothertM  of  the  anlienls. 

Deseription  of  Piimotheret  Pitum. 

Carapace  soft ;  froni  projecling  iu  the  male,  not  reaching 
beyond  ihe  curved  line  formed  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
curapace  in  (he  female.  Inferior  border  of  the  bonds  ci- 
baled.  Alulomen  of  the  female  circular ;  that  of  Ibe  male 
having  the  last  joint  less  than  Ihe  penullimaic.  Length: 
female,  4  lines;  male,  2  lines. 

Locality.— V erj  common  in  Mijliliit  edalii  on  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Frani'o.  [Leach,  Malae.  Bril.,  t.  \A,  f.  2. 
3(fumale);  P.  con'a'f*  of  ibe  same  work,  t.  14,  f.  10  and  II 
(male);  P.  Lalreillii  nf  the  snme  work,  L  H,  t.  7  and  8 
(young  female).]  (M.  Edirards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  ibat  Pinnnthn'ei  Cran- 
ckii,  I,eacb  {Malae.,  t.  14,  f.  4.  3),  dues  not  differ  specifically 
from  Pinnothere*  Pitum, 

Detcrijtiion  of  Pinnotheret  vetenim. 

General  form  the  same  as  in  thu  preceding  specieti.  A 
small  spine  on  ibe  lower  border  of  the  right  manor  in  the 
female.  Tbe  abdomen  of  Ibe  femalt;  is  oval ;  but  Ibis  par- 
ticularity may  disappear  with  ajje.     Lenglh  of  ihe  female. 


LocaJils/. — Found  i. 


n  tbe  CI 


s  of  Italy,  &c. 


Elamena.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Founded  on  Hymenoinma  Muthtei,  figured  by  M.  Riippell, 
m  bis  work  on  the  '  Cruntarca  of  the  Red  Sea,'  and  >.epa- 
rated  from  Ihat  genus  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  thinks 
that  it  seems  lo  esisbhsh  Ibe  passage  between  the  Hyme- 
notoiaata,  ihe  Orytumei,  and  the  Oxyrhyneha. 

Carapure  nearly  tiiantiular,  plain  above,  and  extremely 
|Utlail«d.    Tbe  whole  body  nearly  iBmellar.     Front  large, 
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very  much  advanced,   and  assuming  the  forcD  of  >  • 
lamellar  nearly- ho risonul  rostrum,  below  which   t... 
are  hidden  ;  iheso  last  organs  are  of  moderate  sue  3' 
lodged  in  orbilary  cavilies  ;  Ibey  are  free  under  (lie    ' 
and  ate  applied  backwards  against  a  small  projecii.  ii 
pterjgoslomian  region.    T\ieinteTnai  antenn»*.tt  -ii  i 
from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical   plate  of  the  !•'«>:.- 
face  of  Ibe  frunt-,   Ibeir  basilary  joint  is  very  uai 
their  moveable  stem  bends  back  longiliidinally,  a-  . 
reaches  beyond  ihe  oculnr  peduncles.     The  erl^rr,i 
tfnna  are  very  small,  and  cylindrical  from  their  b>-<.  : 
spring  below  ibe  ocular  peduncles,  and  do  Dot  rt-: ' 
edge  of  the  front.     Tbe  epiilonu,  insiead  of  bein.:  . 
djslinct,  as  in  ibe  Hyraeiiittomala,  is  very  lar^e  and 
square.      Tbe  buccal  frame   u   small,  quadnlaierj  . 
entirely  occupied  by  the   external  jauhfeel,   wturt,-  ■ 
joint  is  nearly  square,  and  is  Iruncated  at  iu  sni<:  . 
internal  angle,  lur   the  itiscrlion  of  the  Kucreodii  .- 
which  is  completely  exposed.     Tbe  sternal  platlr'-.  '• 
wider  than  it  is  long.     Tbe  feet  are  all  slender,  CI;  ;v;  ■ 
long;    ibose  of  tbe  first   pair   are  lerminaicd    1>   | 
which  are  convex  at  llie  end  and  liolluwed  out  inio  a- 
sbai^e;  the  succeeding  feel  end  in  a  lamellar  and  •  . 
fati'iform  joint.     The  abdomen  of  ibe  female  ii,  \vn  .. 
CM.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Kdivards  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  cnt-- -  , 
nearly  allied  to  Ibe  Inacho'ideant,  and  ought  probji.i 
approximated  lo  Ibem  ;  bul  not  having  bad  an  up;,  t 
of  examininz  a  male  indiTidual,  and  being  <»ii>>' 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  male  inlromilien; . 
be  has  preferred  leaving  it  rrovisionally  next  i>>  :. ; 
menotomatu,  of  which  il  has  hilherlo  formed  a  pari. 

Example,  Elamena  Malktei  (Riipucll,   Krallri.  : 

r.  1). 

Descnplton. —  Carapace  smooth,  very  wide  '. 
rounded  on  ihe  sides,  and  gradually- nairu\red  up  - 
rostrum,  which  is  a  lilile  olevalod  ;  its  edges  1,^- 
uilh  a  kind  of  horizontal  cresl,  which  ia  csirt'tu. 
cale,  and  irregubirly  cut  off  a.i  it  were.  Scr<.ii  !  ,■ 
feet  longest,  being  nearly  thrice  tbe  length  of  iih 
pace.     Length  four  lines. 

ioco/iiiV*.— The  Isle  of  France  and  the  Red  S.-j. 
HymenoBoma.    (I.<eacb.) 

Generic  Character.— Carapace    very    much    (!.- 
above,  and  nearly  circular;  ihe  front  vi-ry  narni'*  - 
dined.     Orhilt  very   small,  and   nearly   'circn!ar,  i 
evcB  must  be  bent  back  downwards  raiher  ibjii  t. , 
lo  be  hidden  in   Ibcm.     Tbe  anteiinary  fotirtt  a:- 
tudinal, and conlinucd  without  interruption  with  il., 
the  stem  of  Ibe  internal  aiilenniF  is  larg*.      The   -  s 
antennip  are  inserted  near  the  external  angle   of  \',:  ■ 
and  are  mure  eloniniled  (ban  in  Ibe  greater    f.-.i 
Brachyura.    Tbe  epislome  is  hardly  di^lincl,  and   • 
by  ihojuiP-/M(.     Tbe  buccal  frame  has  the  form  ..t 
s<|Uare  ;  its  lateral  borders  are  vciy  projecting,  and  In 
at  Ihe  exicrior  angle  of  Ibe  orbits.     Tbe  external   -, 
ore  long  and  narrow;  Ibeir  third  joint  is  much  lo;.l 
tbe  second,  and  carries  the  succeeding  joint   at   !•,•  . 
evlrcmily.     The  sternal  tiUitlron  is  circular.     TIic   .— 
fefl  ore  moderate,  and  llie  third  pair  arc  Ibe  lonf  - 
loisi  are  slender  and  slyliform.     Theabdumcnuf  V.  ■ 
is  very  small,  only  reaching  lo  tbe  level  of  ibe  tL 
of  feet.     (M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Millie  Edwards  remarks  Ibat  hitherto  this  p. 
been  arranged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Imtcf.i   ■ 
pally  on  account  of  its  narrow  and  poiiiled  from  :'  ,    ■ 
natural  position  appears  to  him  to  be  in  ibe  faiDi!i,  . 
Catamelopet.  for  it  is  lo  this  type  that  it  ai>proacb<-> 
the  importani  points  of  its  organization.     Morc^vir.   .- 
Ihe  greater  part  of  ihe  crustaceans,  the  abdomen' 
male  is  much   narrower  than  the  posterior   border  '  . 
sternal  plastron,  and  ihe  apertures  of  Ihe  geacrativc  ->- 
lus  are  formed   in  Ibit  buckler,  instead  of  bein^  >i 
as  ordinarily,  on  tbe  bosilary  joint  of  ihe  po»ieriot""ftv 

Example,  Hymenotnma  orlitrulare. 

Description. — Carapace  marked  above 

lar  and  smooth  impressior 
sides.  Two  spiiiiform  teeth  oi 
one  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lateral 
of  Ihe  buccal  frame,  the  oilier  by  Ibe  external  <■; 
^n&le.     Tarsi  very  much  elongated.     Length  one  ii^c 

XoM/i/y.— The  Cape  of  (^«od  Hope. 


Mycterii.  (Lalreillo.) 
Generic  Character.— Carapace  e^reiaeiy  delicate,  newly 
cular,  and  very  convex  above.  Front  dispoied  nearly 
ill  ihe  Ocypodei  [OcYPOOiANt] ;  but  the  eyes,  which  are 
irt  end  iiout,  have  no  orbiUry  cavity  for  concealiDeni, 
d  always  renmin  projecting.  The  inlemal  antenna  are 
ry  small,  and  placed  as  in  Xhe  Ocypodea  ;  the  exlernai 
tennee  are  Ihe  longest.  The  ditpoailian  of  the  mouth  is 
ry  remarkable.  The  external  jaw-feel,  instead  of  applying 
.>msclves  lioriionlally  Co  llic  buccal  Trame,  remain  nearly 
.-lical.  and  form  by  iheir  union  a  short  and  wide  reversed 
ie,  whose  summit,  directed  downwards,  is  open  and  fur- 
licd  villi  hairs  ;  iheir  lamellar  portion  (formed  by  the 
lotid  and  third  joint]  is  very  wide,  and  curries  the  slic- 
ed ing  joint  at  its  anterior  extremity  ;  in  fiont  of  the  apo- 
ysis,  siluuled  at  the  base  of  these  jaw-feet,  and  directed 
ow  for  the  luppart  of  the  tlagrutu,  the  carapace  presents 
;reat  notch,  so  that  the  afferent  aperture  of  tne  respiratory 
liiratus  is  always  gaping.  The  lirst  pair  of  feet  ore  very 
ig,  and  are  folded  longitudinal  1;  upon  the  mouth;  the 
:ceeding  feet  are  lon^,  slender,  and  tiatlened.  The  ab- 
iien  has  the  same  form  in  both  sexes,  and  is  enlarged 
rards  the  end.     (M.  Edwards.) 

VI.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  these  singular  cms- 
eans  esiabliKh,  in  tome  respects,  the  passage  between  the 
ypodet.  Pinnothere*,  and  even  certain  Macrura,  aucb  a* 
ilianasia.     [Callianassa.] 
Example,  Myetcrit  longiairjiit. 

Vescrijition. — Carapace  smooth  and  divided  by  furrows 
o  three  longitudinal  portions;  a  small  spine  at  Ihe  spot 
ere  the  exlernai  orbilary  angle  is  ordinarily  found ;  an- 
ior  border  of  the  carapace  very  much  projecting,  and 
nislicd  with  haira.  Arms  curved,  and  armed  below  with 
niform  teeth;  carpus  very  lai^e;  fingers  long  and  curved. 
Dgiu  about  one  inch. 
locality. — Austrolas  la. 
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Doto.    <M.  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  he  here  place*,  not  with- 
out doubt,  a  small  and  very  remarkable  rruslacean  which 
Savisny  has  flsured  in  Ihe  great  woik  on  Egypt,  and  which 
M.  Audouin  has  referred  to  the  genus  Mycterit.  It  ap- 
proximates to  the  Ocypodet  much  iii  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  in  that  of  the  feel,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
front,  the  ant  en  nee,  and  the  eyes;  but  it  is  disiing;uished 
from  all  the  preceding  Calametopet  by  the  conformation 
of  the  external  jaa-feet  and  the  form  of  Ihe  buccal  frame. 
This  last  is  very  wide  behind,  and  narrow  before ;  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaic-feet  is  much  larger  than  the 
second,  and  nearly  entirely  hidea  the  succeeding  feet,  tho 
first  of  which  is  inserted  st  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
The  palp,  placed  at  the  external  side  of  these  organs,  bean 
a  tolerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Ihe  Ocypodet,  for  it  doe* 
not  carry  at  its  extremity  a  mulli-arliculate  filament,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brackyura.  M.  Milne 
Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  crustacean  establishes,  by 
means  of  the  organization  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  the 
passage  between  the  Ocypodes  and  the  Pinnotheriant. 

Example,  Doto  tiilcalua  {Cancer  eulcatus,  Forsk.;  Mye- 
terie  eulcalue,  Audouin). 

Deicription. —  Carapace  nearly  square,  and  furrowed 
above;  lue  front  orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
"  '        Plerygostomian  regions  and  exieroal  jaw- 


Localily.—The  Ked  Soa. 


Duta  lulnlw  (cntiiged). 
•.  pndla  Tin  lUII  mair-  miii^,  viihoul  tlic  Irfi,  to  -bail  Ih*  (Tosin; 
t,  ikiiut  of  DDdar  pari  v(  canpacr- 

PINT,  the  balfof  a  quart,  ond  the  eighth  part  of  a  Gal- 
lon, which  is  the  standard   measure  connected  with  the 

"""piNTO,  FERNAM  MENDEZ.  a  celebrated  Porlu- 
piese  traveller,  was  born  at  Montemor-o-Velho,  near  Colm. 
bra,  of  obscure  parents,  about  1510.  Be  entered  the  service 
of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  in  which  he  continued  eighteen 
months.  An  aJvoniure,  by  which  be  hod  well  nigh  lost  his. 
life,  but  which  he  does  not  disclose,  obliged  him  to  emi- 
VoL.  XVIIL— Z 
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grmte,  and  he  sailed  in  a  Teme\  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
Scarcely  however  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
vhen  the  vessel  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  pirates,  and 
Pinto  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lisbon,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  Dom  Francisco  de  Faria.  Some  time  after,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  fortune,  he  embarked  for 
India,  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  1537,  where  he  enlisted  among 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  designed  to  cruise  against  the  Turks. 
Ue  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  carried  to 
Mocha,  and  there  sold  to  a  Greek  renegado,  and  afterwards 
to  a  Jew,  in  whose  possession  he  remained  till  he  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Ormuz,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  goinji^  to  India.  On  his  return  to 
that  country,  Pinto  met  at  Goa  the  captain-general  of  Ma- 
lacca,  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  took  bim  into  his  service,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  small  vesse>  employed  in  the 
trade  with  China.  Having  been  attacked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Lugor  by  a  Chinese  pirate.  wIm)  boarded  and 
plundered  his  vessel.  Pinto,  though  wounded,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  Pattan,  on  the  gulf  of 
Siam. 

Antonio  de  Faria  (a  brother  of  Pedro),  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  swore  he  would  have  his 
reven^^e,  and  having  enlisted  a  crew  of  Portuguese  adven- 
turers, and  Pinto  among  them,  he  sailed  from  Pattan  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1640.  The  Chinese  pirate  was  overtaken,  his 
vessel  captured,  and  himself  put  to  death.  From  this  period 
Pinto's  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  constant  vicissitudes. 
He  was  one  day  the  master  of  countless  treasures,  on  the 
next  groaning  in  captivity.  In  the  intervals  he  was  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  Japan,  and  in  other  important  trans- 
actions, which  he  fully  describes  in  his  work.  He  seems 
even  to  have  entered  at  one  time  the  Jesuit  convent  at  Ma- 
lacca, a  circumstance  which  explains  why  the  earliest 
account  of  his  travels  is  found  in  the  first  collection  of  their 
letters,  published  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  in  1565.  in  letlers 
written  by  him,  and  dated  from  the  convent.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  San  Francisco  Xavier ;  and  Lucena,  in 
his  Life  of  that  saint  {Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  Frandtco 
Xavier,  Lisb.,  1600),  admits  that  he  derived  most  of  his  in- 
formation from  papers  procured  from  Pinto's  widow.  After 
twenty-one  years'  resaence  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  China.  Japan,  Siam,  &c.,  Pinto  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1558  (28th  of  September).  He  died  at  Almada, 
near  Lisbon,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
history  of  his  travels  and  adventures  was  written  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children.  It  abounds  in  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Pinto  vi&ited 
the  countries  which  he  describes,  it  is  also  an  ascertained 
fact  that  most  of  his  descriptions  are  altogether  imaginary, 
and  that  whatever  curious  and  important  matter  is  contained 
in  his  work  is  adulterated  with  idle  and  extravagant  fictions. 
His  expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempluy.  where,  he  tells  us, 
'  he  saw  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  of  China.'  and  his  route 
by  land  throuj^h  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are  of  this  kind. 
Pinto's  travels  were  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death,  by  Francisco  de  Andrade,  Lisbon,  1614.  in  4to., 
uiulcr  the  title  of  *  Poregrina^am  de  Fernara  Mendez 
Pniio,'  See.  Six  years  after  they  were  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Franciscode  Ilerrera,  who  added  a  prefatory 
discourse,  intended  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative, Mad..  1620,  fol.  They  were  translated  into  French 
by  Bernard  Figuier  (Paris,  1628  and  1645,  in  4to.,aud  1830, 
3  vols.  8vo.),  and  into  En<rlish  by  H.  Cogan  (Lond.,  1663, 
and  1692,  in  fol.).  There  are  also  editions  of  the  original 
Portuguese  work  (Lisb.,  1678,  1711,  1723,  and  1762),  with 
the  *  Itinerario  de  Antonio  Tenreiro.* 

(Nicolas  Antonio,  Rib.  AW,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380;  Cardoso, 
Agiohgio  Lusitano,  Lisb..  1632.) 

PINTURI'CCHiO.  BERNARDl'NO,  born  in  1454  at 
Perugia,  was  a  disciple  of  Pieiro  Perugino,  under  whom  he 
made  great  progress,  and  was  often  employed  by  his  master 
as  his  assistant.  He  painted  chiefly  history,  and  also  gro- 
tesque Bubjects,  but  he  likewise  excelled  in  portraits.  Among 
his  best  portraits,  peculiar  praise  is  given  to  those  of  popes 
Pius  II,  and  Innoreat  VIII.,  of  Gtulia  Farnese,  (^sare  Bor- 
gia, and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy:  his  manner  was 
sini^ular;  be  not  only  finished  his  paintings  very  highly,  but 
endeavoured  to  give  them  unusual  splendor,  by  introducing 
rich  gildmg  blended  with  architectural  ornaments,  painted 
80  as  to  resemble  high  relief,  a  style  wholly  incompatible 
with  true  taste  and  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  history. 
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His  most  celebrated  performance  is  the  history  of  P.  us  D 
painted  in  ten  compartments,  ia  the  library  of  S.ec  t.  ^ 
which  Raphael,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  his  A.*ll^  h  ,j 
dent  under  Pietro  Perugino,  gave  him  some  assist  aUA-^i.     j 

The  last  work  that  he  executed  was  a  Nativity  f.  -    I 
monastery  of  St.  Francis  at  Siena,  respecting^  which  • 
is  told  by  Vasah  and  De  Piles  which  seems   em. 
absurd  and  improbable.  The  monks,  say  they,  aasi^nt .     i 
a  chamber  where  he  might  work  undisturbed,  from  - .   .i 
at  his  request,  they  removed  the  furniture,  exce^  1 1 
old  chest  quite  decayed  by  time.  This  too  he  in!>i>i«fd  -     . 
be  removed,  in  doing  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  w  ..- 
to  contain  500  pieces  of  gold.    This  was  a  source  <.:'  . 
joy  to  the  monks,  but  the  artist,  say  these  writers  « 
grieved  that  he  had  lost  the  treasure  by  bis  obstii  ^:< 
sisting  on  the  removal  of  the  chest,  that  he  died  of  \k\, 
a  few  months  aAerwards.     How  they  ascertained  th  • 
had  suffered  it  to  remain,  he  would  have  examiue : 
have  stolen  the  treasure,  they  do  not  inform  ua.     AN  • 
pose  the  artist  himself  did  not  say  so.     He  died  aL 
aged  59.     (Vasari;  De  Piles;  Pilkington;  FiiaelL> 

PIN  US,  a  genus  of  Gymnospermous  Exogens,  cor.« 
for  the  most  part  of  timber  trees,  inhabiting  \ariou? 
perate  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     Itr- 
commonly  called  pine-trees,  and  are  distinKuisbed  tr 
firs  by  their  leaves,  always  evergreen,  and  needle  :. 
crowing  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  or  lives,  surroundto 
membranous  sheath  at  their  base.    In  reality  each  |  s- 
leaves  indicates  a  small  branch  axillary  to  a  memUi 
deciduous,  withering  leaf.    The  species  an   genera 
great  beauty  as  objects  of  ornament,  or  of  much  \^. 
account  of  their  timber,  and  are  in  much  rvquest  ! 
planter;  on  which  account  we  give  a  very  brief  enumr 
of  those  species  of  which  anything  certain  ta  kno«- 
whole  of  whioh  are  actually  in  cultivation  in  Gicat  I    . 
at  this  time. 

Div.  1.  Soalei  of  Cones  iruneaie  at  apex. 
a.  Leaves  in  pairs. 
*  Scalee  qf  Conee  tpinehn  ai  apeat^ 

1.  The  Scotch  Pine    (Pious  sylveatris).     Trunk  i. 
Leaves  2,  short,   glaucous.     Cones   ovate,    atalked.  . 
recurved,  with  rugged,  truncateil,  depreesed  scales.    1. 
the  most  hardy  and  vi^uable  of  all  the  pines.      lu  : :. 
furnishes  the  red  deal  of  the  carpenters,  end  in  )>^-x.. 
the  climate  of  which  country  is  particularly  suited  to  .i 
trees  often  acquire  a  great  size,  and  highly  pidurvs^v. 
pearance.    It  is  however  asserted  that  the  quality  . 
timber  is  much  deteriorated  by  being  grown  m  a&nn 
tricts.    In  England  it  is  chiefly  valued  as  e  nurse  tw  i 
trees,  for  which  its  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  n^ 
well  adapted.     It  forms  an  excellent  screen   in  r\ 
sandy  situations,  where  no  other  tree  will  thrtie    Vl. 
varieties  are  known,  of  which  an  account  will  be  f.  ui  . 
Loudon's  *  Arboretum  Britannicum;  of  these   the  P.. 
Haguenau,  a  village  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  be  tht  . 
important. 

2.  The  Dtcar/  Pine  (Pinus  Pumilio).    Trunk  pro* - 
dwarfish.      Leaves  2,  short,  stiff,  glaucous.     Cooes 
spreading,  sessile,  with  depressed  truncated  scales.    A  %• . 
mountain  species  from  the  midland  parts  of  Buro(< 
timber  is  of  no  importance;  in  fact,  from  its  small  ».* 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  yield  any.    It  is  probably  an  J 
form  of  P.  sylvestrie. 

3.  rA^//oo^^^/^>i6(P.  uncinata).  Trunk  erect.  Lta 
short,  dark  green.     Cones  oval,  recurved,  sessile^  Wi:: 
midal,  recurved,  truncated,  or  mucronated  scales.     .*. 
alpine  tree,  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  European  r 
tains,  on  the  upper  lone  of  vegetation,  above  P.  ^).,l» 
It  is  extremely  valuable  for  its  hardiness  and    {.y**  . 
durability  of  its  timber.    The  P.  Mughue  is  apparec:.' 
same  plant. 

4.  The  Red  Ptne  (Pinus  resioosa).    Think  ereit.  ' 
Leaves  2,  long,  of  a  light  somewhat  glaucous  green  ^ 
Cones  ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse,  shorter  tlian  the   •  .* 
pendulous,  with  rugged,  rounded,  truncated  scal«:s^     A 
barked  tree  of  large  size  from  the  northern  parts  of  N 
America.    The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  of  a  oloev  i/\ 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  strength    ati<i  •* 
bility.     In  appearance  the  species  bear  some  re»embi«z;- . 
P  Laricio. 

5.  The  AUfpo  Pine  (Pinus  halepensis).      Trunk  * 
der,  erect.    Leaves  2,  long,  slender,  light  giecn.     c 
ovate,  stalked,  s.lilary,  very  regular  in  form, with  dcpri.- 
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graKf-green,  clutftered  at  tbe  end«  of  the  branches.  Cones 
ovate-oblong,  seven  or  ei^ht  inches  long,  irith  depressed 
scales,  armed  in  the  middle  with  a  small  prickle.  A  native 
of  Virginia  and  tbe  neighbouring  states  of  America  to  the 
south,  where  it  acquires  the  height  of  from  60  to  70  feet« 
with  a  trunk  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length*  Its  timber  is  of  excellent  quality,  light,  clean, 
and  durable,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  ship-building, 
particularly  for  masts.  It  also  yields  abundance  of  tar.  It 
IS  unfortunate  that  this,  the  handsomest  and  the  best  of  the 
North  American  pines,  should  be  too  tender  /or  tbe  climate 
of  England. 

23.  The  Frankincense  Pine  (Pinus  Tieda).  Trunk  lofty, 
straight.  Leaves  3,  pale  green,  stout,  straight  Cones 
curved,  oblong,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  with  compressed 
woody  prominent  scales,  armed  with  a  sharp  point.  A  tree 
said  to  acquire  the  height  of  80  feet,  in  the  barrens  of 
Florida  and  Virginia,  but  not  much  known  in  England, 
wliere  it  seldom  thrives.  There  are  however  some  fine  spe- 
cimens at  Pain's  Hill,  and  at  other  places  near  London. 
The  timber  is  soft  and  perishable,  but  it  yields  a  fragrant 
turpentine  plentifully. 

24.  The  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigi da).  Trunk  lofty,  straight, 
much  branched.  Leaves  3,  of  variable  lengths.  Cones 
clustered,  sessile,  ovate,  with  rugsed  compress^  pyramidal 
scales,  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  spine.  Pound  in 
poor  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  inha- 
biting salt-marshes  overflowed  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  thickish 
dark-coloured  bark,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
its  branches,  has  an  unusually  knotted  structure.  The  wood 
yields  tar  in  abundance,  but  is  coarse-grained  and  of  inferior 
quality.  When  growing  in  swamps,  it  has  little  or  no  heart- 
wood. 

26.  The  Pond  Pine  (Pinus  serotina).  Trunk  much 
branched.  Leaves  3,  very  long  (five  or  six  inches).  Cones 
roundish-ovate,  in  pairs,  with  prominent  rounded  scales, 
armed  with  a  firm  short  brittle  prickle.  An  obscure  species, 
probably  not  distinct  from  tbe  Pitch  Pine.  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  whose  wood  is  of  bad  Quality,  and  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  to  Carolina  in  wet  places,  by  the  side  of  ponds,  &c. 

26.  The  heacy-wooded  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa).  Trunk  very 
rugged,  and  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  3,  very  long  and 
strong.  Cones  small,  oblong,  with  strong  pyramidal  scales 
terminated  by  a  small  recurved  prickle.  A  lar<^e  tree,  with 
the  habit  of  the  Corsican  pine.  It  was  founu  in  North- 
West  America,  by  Douglas,  and  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  huwever  inelegant,  and  its  timber, 
though  heavy  and  durable,  very  coarse.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  infested  with  the  v  iscum  Oxycedri,  a  parasi- 
tical plant. 

27.  The  Sabine  Pine  (Pinus  Sab'niana).  Trunk  straight, 
erect;  the  young  shoots  covered  by  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  very  long  and  lax,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  roundish  ovate,  with  large  pvramidad  hooked 
scales.  A  noble  Californian  tree,  with  a  trunk  from  110  to 
140  feet  high,  and  from  3  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  clothed 
with  branches  to  the  ground,  when  standing  far  apart  or 
solitary.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  not  durable.  The 
cones  are  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  very  hard, 
heavy,  and  woody. 

28.  The  Coulter  Pine  (Pinus  Coulteri).  Trunk  straight, 
erect ;  the  young  shoots  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Leaves  3,  verv  long  and  stiff,  glaucous,  and  serrated.  Cones 
very  large,  oblong,  with  long  wedge-shaped,  rigid,  woody, 
horned  scales.  A  fine  tree,  from  California,  very  like  tbe 
Sabine  Pine,  and  the  two  are  perhaps  too  nearly  related. 
The  cones  are  however  still  larger  and  heavier  than  in  that 
species,  and  more  oblong,  and  the  seeds  are  smaller.  It  is 
called  P.  macrocarpa  in  gardens. 

29.  The  long-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  longifolia).  Trunk 
erect,  with  a  coarse  rugged  bark,  and  whorled  branches. 
Leaves  very  long,  drooping,  slender,  bright  green,  chan- 
nelled, and  serrated.  Cones  shorter  than  the  leaves,  oblong- 
ovate.  Woody,  and  rugged,  with  pyramidal,  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate,  corky,  recurved  scales.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  An 
Indian  species,  inhabiting  the  valley  and  lower  hills  of 
NepauL  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  too  tender  for  the 
dimale  of  England. 

SO.  The  Neoza  Pine  (Pinus  Gerardiana).  Trunk  lofty, 
with  a  conical  bead.  Leaves  3,  short,  stiff,  glaucous,  obso- 
lately  serrated,  with  deciduous  sheaths.  Cones  very  like 
tboM  of  P.  longifolia.  Seeds  large,  eatable.  A  native  of 
Um  ooldast  ibresta  of  the  Himalayas,  and  chiefly  occupying 


the  dry  bleak  face  of  the  Tartarian  side  of  those  mnn-.i- 
It  is  represented  to  be  a  large  tree,  conical  in  fu  r-  - 
compact  in  habit.    The  cone^  from  9  to    10  mchn 
The  Chilghoaa  Pine  is  thought  to  be  the  same  thin^ 

c.  Leaves  in  fives. 
*  Scales  of  Cones  spineless  at  apex. 

31.  ne  Egg  fruited  Pine  (Pinus  oocaipa).     Lfv. 
slender,  from  8  to  1 1  inches  long.    Cones  roundi^h. 
polished,  hard,  with  truncated  scales.    From  the  pine-r . 
of  Mexico,  and  also  from  the  warmer  ralleys,  furmin; 
from  30  to  40  feet  high. 

32.  T7te  Smooth-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  leiophylla).    I.> 
5,  very  slender,  3  or  4  inches  long,  rough -edged,  light  ^' 
Cones  ovate,  2  inches  long,  on  a  short  stalk,  with  ir. 
depressed  scales,  a    little    hollowed.      An   inhabiiri 
the  cold  regions  of  Mexico.    Nothing  is  on  record 
habit. 

33.  The  Montezuma  Pine  (Pinus  Montezums).  L 
5,  rather  rigid,  rough-edged,  about  6  inches  long.  C 
ovate,  oblong,  bright  brown,  about  as  long  as  the  K 
with  elevated,  rugged,  truncated  scales.  A  native  ' 
mountains  of  Mexico  to  the  height  of  1 1 ,000  feet : 
the  sea. 

34.  The  Thread-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  filifolia).    Les-  - 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  acutely  triangular.    Cx;ic-  - 
sile,  ovate-acuminate,  woody,  hard,  curved,  9  incites . 
inches  in  diameter  at*the  base,  with  lozenge-sbsped  y 
midal    depressed  scales,  and  a   hard  woody  comfr*> 
callous  mucro  in  the  middle.    A  noble  pine,  found  ir 
temala  by  Mr.  Hartweg.     Nothing  is  yet  known  ^'. 
habits  or  timber. 

35.  The  Acapulco  Pine  (Pinus  Acapulcensis).  Lea^  > 
thin,  short,  very  glaucous,  as  well  as  the  shoots.  C 
pendulous,  ovate,  acute,  whorled,  with  p^Tsraidal 
tapering  scales,  often  contracted  in  the  middle.  L 
about  6  inches  long.  Cjnes  closely  covered  with  pyr.-. 
elevations,  about  4  inches  long.  Found  in  Mexico,  m  rj 
near  Acapulco,  growing  50  feet  high. 

36.  The  False  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Pseudos- 
Leaves  5,  very  fine,  and  glaucous.     C>>nes  ovate,  «- 
horizontal,  about  4  inches  long,  by  an  inch  and  a  i^ 
breadth  over  the  middle,  with  pyramidal  erect  srali; 
Mexican  pine,  with  the  habit  but  not  the  cooes  of  a  V 
mouth  pine,  found  very  commonly  at  Anganguco, .. 
8000  feet  above  the  sea. 

37.  The  Bedford  Pine  (Pinus  Russelliana).    Ui^  • 
very  long.    Cones  tapering,  horizontal,  a  little  dr. 
nearly  straight,  from  7  to  8  inches  long,  about  i 
wide  near  the  base,  and  almost  acute  at  the  upper  en'i. 
pyramidal  straight  obtuse  scales.     Native  of  Me\.:. 
Real  del  Monte. 

38.  The  Devonshire  Pine  (Pinus  Devonians).  Lr.  - 
very  long.  Cones  pendulous,  solitary,  horn-shaped,  t 
to  1 0  inches  long,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  near  tho 
and  tapering  to  If  inches,  with  rounded,  obtuse,  pj 
scales.  A  species  called  in  Mexico  Pino  bianco  cr  P 
forming  a  large  tree  60  or  80  feet  high,  between  Re 
Monte  and  Regla.  The  young  branches  are  nearly  ^''^ 
in  diameter. 

39.  The  Hartweg  Pine  (Pinus  Hartwegii).    Lei^  • 
very  slender,  about  6  inches  long.    Cones  pendu'.j.N 
long,  obtuse,  clustered,  about  4  inches  long,  with  doprc- 
truncated  scales,  having    a   projecting    callosity  ic 
middle.     A  Mexican  tree  40  or  50  feet  high.    Tbe 
are  of  a  clear  greyish -brown,  and  of  nearly  the  sanii 
meter  throughout. 

**  Scales  qf  Cones  spiny  at  apex. 

40.  The  West  Indian  Pine  (Pinus  occidentsli.sli   L  * 
5,  pale  green,  slender,  much  longer  than  tbe  conei.   <• 
ovate- oblong,  obtuse,  stalked,  with  rounded,  angul3' 
minent  scales,  tipped  by  a  sharp  prickle.    A"n«t 
St.  Domingo,  on  the  mountains  where  snow  occa>: 
falls. 

41.  The  long-leaved  iVne  (Pinus  macrophylUV    ^ 
5,  from  14  to  15  inches  h)ng.    Cones  straight,  honr 
ovate,  tapering,  solitary ;    6  or  7  inches  long,  siid  s'^ 
inches  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  ends  of  the  scalns^' 
hooked  backwards.     A  small  tree  from    the  Nor'.- 
Mexico. 

Div.  2.   Sccdes  qf  Cones  flat,  and  compressed  at  tht  r  ' 

42.  The  Mexican  Cembra  (Pinus  Cerobroides  or  I 
Yeana).     Leaves  3»  short*  tufted,  glaucous,  and  tv>  - 
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fell  in  love  vith  and  raarried  liim  in  1784:  and  that  pro- 
ceeding, from  which  her  old  friend  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her,  produced  a  complete  rupture  between 
them  a  short  time  before  Johnson*s  death.  This  neverthe- 
less did  not  prevent  Mrs.  Piozzi  from  publishing,  in  1786, 
an  octavo  volume  of  gossip,  entitled  'Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  during  the  last  Twenty  Years  of  his 
Life.'  Many  things  in  this  nublication  gave  great  offence 
to  Boswell  and  Johnson's  other  friends,  who  professed  to 
regard  it  as  having  been  prompted  mainly  by  feminine  spite 
and  revenge ;  but  although  they  might  not  be  far  wrong  in 
this  conclusion,  there  was  also  ground  for  some  retaliation 
from  the  other  side ;  and  the  view  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  took  of  the  feud  between  the  parties  may  be  seen  in 
br.  \Volcol*s  (Peter  Pindar's)  humorous  poem  entitled 
*  Bozzy  and  Piozzi.*  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Piuzzi  followed  up  her 
first  book  by  another,  in  1 788,  entitled  *  Letters  to  and  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,*  in  two  vols.  8vo.  But  before  this 
she  had  gone  with  her  husband  to  Florence,  and  there,  in 
conjunction  with  three  gentlemen,  named  Merry,  Greathead, 
and  Parsons  (the  once  famous  but  now  almost  forgotten 
founders  of  the  Delia  Crusea  school  of  poetry),  she  printed  but 
did  not  publish,  in  1786,  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  under  the  title  of  'The  Florentine  Miscellany/  Mrs. 
Piozzi 's  other  works  are. '  Observations  and  Reflections  made 
in  the  course  of  a  Journey  throu^  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many,' two  vols.  8vo.,  1789;  'British  Synonymy,  or  an 
Attempt  at  regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  FamiUar 
Conversation,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1794;  and  '  Retrospection,  or 
a  Review  of  the  most  striking  and  important  Events, 
Characters,  Situations,  and  their  Consequences,  which  the 
last  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  have  presented  to  the  view 
of  Mankind,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1801.  Siie  is  said  to  have  also 
contributed  many  anonymous  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  the  periodiccil  publications  of  her  day ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  admitted  that  nothing  she  wrote  at  a  later 
date  is  so  good  as  some  poems  she  contributed  so  early  as  in 
1765  to  the  volume  of  *  Miscellanies*  published  by  Anna 
Maria  Williams,  particularly  one  called  'The  Three  Warn- 
ings,* the  superior  merit  of  which,  rather  than  any  proper 
authority  for  the  fact,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  she  was 
mateiially  assisted  In  its  composition  by  her  friend  Johnson. 
It  certainly  however  is  not  much  in  Johnson's  style.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  survived  her  second  husband,  and  died  at  Clifton 
near  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1821- 

PIPA.     [Frogs,  vol.  x;.  p.  493,  4U6.] 

PIPE.  A  column  of  air  contained  in  a  tube  and  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  vibration  yields  a  mu!>ical  sound,  de- 
pending upon  its  lenj^th  and  (sliyhily)  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  give 
such  an  account  of  tlie  theory  of  a  musical  pipe  as  may, 
with  the  articles  Acoustics,  Cord,  Harmonics,  Scale, 
Temperament,  &c.,  complc:e  the  statement  of  the  leading 
principles  of  sound  and  doctrines  of  music. 

We  shall  begin  by  correcting  one  mistake  in  each  of  the 
articles  Acoustics  and  Cord.  In  the  former  (p.  97)  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  middle  a  of  the  treble  clef  is 
given  ;  these,  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  vibration  as 
used  in  that  article,  should  all  be  doubled,  since  the  num- 
bers there  given  (from  the  Berlin  Transactions)  mean  com- 
plete or  double  vibrations,  answering  to  double  waves  of 
sound  (or  a  condensation  and  rarefaction  in  each).  The 
mean  value  in  that  page  gives  430  double  vibrations  for  the 
note  A,  a  result  we  shall  presently  use.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Harmonics  (1749),  found,  by  comparison  of  an  organ-pipe 
with  a  wire,  that  the  d  next  below  the  a  just  mentioned 
gave  254,  262.  and  208  double  vibrations  per  second  in  a 
cold  day  of  November,  a  temperate  day  of  September,  and 
a  warm  day  of  August:  taking  262  as  the  mean,  this  would 
give  only  393  double  vibrations  for  a  instead  of  430.  If 
then  all  the  experiments  are  trustworthy,  the  a  of  Dr. 
Smith's  organ  (at  Trinity  College.  Cambrulge)  must  have 
been  nearly  a  tone  below  that  of  the  orchestras  of  our  day. 

Wc  have  often  heard  it  siiul  that  what  is  called  concert- 
pitch  had  ri^en  considerably  in  the  last  century,  but  we  had 
no  idea,  till  we  met  \Mth  Dr.  Smith's  experiment,  that 
there  was  any  positive  foundation  for  the  ass^ertion. 

Throu^'hout  the  formula)  in  the  article  Ck)RD  g  must  be 
read*  instead  of  2^.  The  result  of  the  example  [page  6, 
Cord]  should  be  3238  instead  of  458. 

•Theean«e  of  Oiii  error  \%  m.n  inmlTfrf^Brv  in  the  arlirl*  Sl»tm«f  in  ttie 
•Eneyc.  MrtropV  tin-  ili«.iiu>ctiulir«l  aiuhor of  which  iiu  him»eif  forKotteo  that 
M  WM  u»iag  ^  in  A  diC«r«at  s«a>«  ftum  Ui«  usual  uue,  and  ^p.  7^0)  uakes  iha 


•  • 


In  this  subject  a  distinct  line  should  be  drawn   b 
those  ctrcumstances  which  are  of  easy  and  difficult  e\; 
tjon:  fur  example,  to  a  person  who  thoroughly  un^l^r- 
the  composition   of  waves  moving  in  opposite  di*i 
[Acoustics,  pages  93,  94]  it  is  not  diffieult  to   pou  * 
what  the  state  of  a  pipe  must  be  when  in  musical  \  iIh  j 
but  to  explain  how  the  action  of  a  current  of  air,  a^  .* 
common  nute,  or  the  joint  action  of  the  air  and  a  rre-1 
the  clarinet  or  reed-stops  of  an  organ,  produoea  and  ^^ 
tains  this  state  of  vibration,  is  quite  another  thing. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  pipe  in  a  state  fno  XD:it*t 

firoduced)  of  continued  sonorous  vibration,    ^rield  * 
owest  note  which  it  will  give :  let  it  be  a  simple  p  i  ..• 
at  both  ends,  and  let  it  be  sounding,  say  the  c  of  the 
clef  next  below  the  a  above  mentioned,  or  the  fii^t  I 
the  lines  of  that  clef.    This  note  requires  258  douM.- 
tions  per  second,  a  requiring  430.    If  we  now  ren< 
that  the  air  at  the  two  extremities  is  in  eoramur..  -^ 
with  the  outer  air,  we  see  that  no  condensation  or  ri- 
tion  can  take  place  at  those  extremities,  or  only  ver}  • 
ones  compared  with  those  which  take  place  in   the  r  * 
of  the  tube.    To  get  approximately  at  the  condi.*    > 
vibration,  let  us  suppose  that  no  condensation  or  raref 
takes  place  at  the  extremities.    Wo  then  see  [Aco*^  ^ 
pp.  93,  94]  that  the  state  of  the  pipe,  its  two  extrti. 
never  being  condensed  or  rarefied,  is  as  it  would  be  r 
waves  of  sound  were  travelling  in  opposite  directions  r- 
particle  of  the  interior  being  affected  by  the  joint  r*.c 
sations  and  velocities  of  both.     Moreover,  the  dtsta:  . 
tween  two  unconden^ed  particles  is  always  the  wh^lc  ! 
of  the  wave  of  condensation  or  tliat  of  rarefactKin.  . 
multiple  of  this  length ;  that  is,  the  pipe  must  W  • 
the  half-length  of  a  double  wave  or  a  multiple  of  t.:  &  . 
length.    When  the  pipe  sounds  the  lowest  note.  iX  t 
give  the  longest  wave;    that  is,  the  length  of  Vv 
must  be  that  of  the  simple  wave  of  condensation  «.:  - 
faction.     Hence  the  lowest  note  which  a  pipe  c:.n  \ 
which  is  called  its  fundamental  note,  is  that  belon^;!  ; 
double  wave  of   sound  which   is  double    of    iu   l- 
Each  double  wave  answers  to  a  complete  or  double  t  iV 
of  a  string. 

To  compare  this  result  with  practice,  let    us  s\  ■ 
sound  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  per  second  '  • 
rature  62°  Fahr.).    The  note  c  having  25B  double  t-iI  : . 
per  second,  this  1 125  feet  must  contain  258  doul  '.i-  v. 
or  each  double  wave  must  be  4*36  feet.    The  strir*.. 
then  is  2*18  feet,  or  2  feet  2  inches  and  *36  of  an  iiuT;,  i 
is   the   ihporetical  length  of  the  pipe.     Now    the 
builders  say  2  feet  [Organ,  Constructio!?  of,  \cA.  \ 
498],  but  this  of  course  is  a  rou^h  description,   «  • 
French  organ-builders  also  say  2  feet  (accordin"-  t  -  V 
and  the  French  foot  is  longer  than  the  English.     F 
on  in  the  article  referred  to  we  see  2  feet  2  inches  -: 
the  length  of  this  c  in  an  open  pipe  (the  duloiara  .  . 
foot  1  inch  in  a  stopped  pipe  (the  stopped  diapas»on*.  ■ . 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ought  to  be  half  as  lonp  a*ar 
pipe.    The  common  flute,  when  ever}'thing  isatop-cl  ^ 
this  same  c,  and  the  length  from  the  embouchure  Uv  v  ^ 
hole)  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  a  little  to.  re  ; 
feet,  but  certainly  never  2  feet  2  inches.     It  hn>. 
membcred  however  that  this  instrument  is  made  up  « 
flute  (so  called)  and  the  player,  whose  lips,  when  the* 
over  the  embouchure,  confine  the  air,  and  are  eqni\     * 
a  slight  lengthening  of  the  pipe.    It  is  not  the  roar* 
blowing  which  does  this,  but  the  approach  of  the  .   - 
may  be  thus  shown.    Take  a  common  flute,  w.d.  v 
holding  it  to  the  lips,  strike  the  uppermost  hole  w^; 
finger;  a  faint  sound  will  be  heara.     Now  approa'.. 
lips  to  the  embouchure,  but  without  blowing,  and  x\^\  • 
the  same  hole  with  the  finger;  another  ftiint  aound  « 
heard,  decidedly  flatter  than  the  former.    It  is  weTl  kv 
to  those  who  play  on  this  instrument  (to  those  wlio  ; '. 
tune  at  least)  that  drawing  the  hps  back,  so  as  not  s*  t: 
to  confine  the  air  contiguous  to  the  embouchure,  nVa 
the  tone,  and  what  some  persons  call  humonHns  t' 
strument  means  continual  alteration  of  the  poaitrm  .  : 
lips,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  pipe  by  turns,  ac^^  : 
to  the  note  to  be  sounded.     It  is  also  well  knoM  n  to  pi  - 
that  this  humouring  can  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  %  > 
with  the  high  notes  than  with  the  low  notes ;    but  s«- 


T«>1o(*tty  tit  a  pnlw  alonir  it  ftrHched  eoid  to  be  thai  Mq«lt«4 
Uie  Ifugth  of  till*  porttuaof  Uie  oord  nboaa  wcii^ht  ia 
wh«n*a«  it  ahould  ItaTe  hwu  half  that  lenctlL 
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The  business  of  tbe  office  had  been  much  reduced  by 
former  acts  of  parliament,  viz.  by  an  act  of  52  George  III., 
which  transferred  the  management  of  portions  of  the  Und- 
rewnue  of  the  crown  to  the  office  of  woods  and  forests,  and 
by  acts  of  1  and  2  George  IV.,  o.  121,  and  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  88, 
which  transferred  the  duty  of  recording  what  were  called  the 
foreign  accounts,  or  those  of  supplies  granted  by  parliament, 
to  the  audit  and  tax  offices. 

Still  in  this  office  was  made  .up  year  by  year  the  record 
called  the  great  roll  of  the  pipe,  or  more  correctly  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  was  entered  the  revenue 
accruing  to  the  crown  in  the  different  counties  of  the  realm, 
for  the  charging  and  discharging  the  sheriffs  and  other 
accountants.  Of  this  roll  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  pipe  gives 
the  following  account  in  reply  to  the  circular  questions  of 
tbe  commissioners  on  the  public  records  in  1 832 : — *  The 
antient  revenues  here  recorded  were  either  certain  or  casual. 
The  certain  revenue  consisted  of  farms,  fee  farms,  castle- 
guard  rents,  and  other  rents  of  various  kinds ;  the  casual 
part  was  composed  of  fines,  issues,  amercements,  recogni- 
zances, profits  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels 
received  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  on  process  of  extents, 
outlawry,  diem  clausit  extremum,  and  otner  writs  and  pro- 
cess ;  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  suits,  seignories,  felons*  goods, 
deodands,  and  other  profits  casually  arising  to  the  crown  by 
virtue  of  its  prerogative.'  {Report  qf  Commiasioners  qf 
Public  Records,  1837,  p.  198.) 

Of  these  annual  rolls  there  is  a  series  commencing  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 155, 
and  continued  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  office  in  1834.  It 
is  justly  spoken  of  by  Madox,  the  author  of '  The  History  of 
the  Exchequer,'  as  *  a  most  stately  record,'  and  it  is  said  that 
no  country  in  Europe  possesses  any  record  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Two  only  of  these  rolls  have  been  lost.  It 
approaches,  as  we  see,  in  antiquity  to  about  seventy  years 
from  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  the  great  survey  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Conqueror,  Known  by  the  name  of  *  Domesday 
Book.'  It  abounds,  it  may  be  added,  with  valuable  notices 
of  the  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  English  history 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  of  the  transactions  of  the 
time,  recorded  in  every  instance  by  a  contemporaneous  hand. 

There  is  one  roll  of  a  still  earlier  date,  which  has  evidently 
been  saved  by  some  fortunate  chance  when  the  other  rolls 
of  the  same  reign  perished.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
the"  roll  of  the  1st  of  Henry  II ;  but  the  antiquaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  contents, 
determined  that  it  belonged  to  the  fifth  year  of  King  Ste- 
phen. Accordingly  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  office  as  a 
roll  of  that  reign,  and  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen  it 
has  been  repeatedly  quoted  by  historical  writers,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dugdale,  in  nis '  History  of  the  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land,' and  who,  in  numerous  instances,  has  referred  facts 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  fifth  year  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Madox  also  often  quotes  it  as  the  roll  of  the  5th  of  Stephen, 
though  he  saw  enough  in  it  to  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  This  roll  has  been  printed  and  published 
by  the  late  commissioners  on  the  public  records,  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,  prefixed  to  it  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  is  the  roll  of  the  thirty- first  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  I. :  thus  carrying  it  back  into  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  from  which  scarcely  any 
national  record  except  this  has  descended,  and  removing  at 
once  all  the  great  historical  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  unfortunate  reference  of  it  to  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen. 

The  commissioners  on  the  public  records  have  printed 
other  portions  of  the  early  pipe  rolls,  but  the  volumes  have 
not  been  completed. 

Beside  the  great  roll,  there  was  a  similar  roll  prepared  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  has  been  called  the  chan- 
cellor's roll.  This  series  is  far  less  complete  than  the  other; 
and  as  it  differed  but  slightly  from  the  great  roll  and  was 
never  consulted,  and  as  it  appeared  desirable  that  access 
should  be  made  easier  to  it  than  could  be  the  case  while  it 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  the 
late  commissioners  on  the  public  records  directed  the  re- 
moval of  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where  tbe  several  rolls 
may  now  be  consulted  under  the  same  regulations  to  whidi 
tbe  other  manuscripts  in  that  depository  are  subjected. 

The  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name  of  pipe 
as  applied  to  this  officer  and  to  the  great  roll  of  the  exche- 
quer are  scarcely  deserving  notice.    One  conjecture  is  that 


the  rolls  are  so  called  because  in  form  Ibey  TM«mble  f^y^ 
another  that  they  were  transmitted  through  m  certain 
from  one  room  of  the  exchequer  to  another.    It  may  Ix 
sidered  as  an  undecided  question. 

PIPER,  Piper  Betle,  linn.,  and  Piper  Siriboa^  L 
The  leaves  of  these  two  species  are  exteusivelv  used  L  \  .. 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  lately  of  the  West*  to  i  .i 
along  with  the  nut  of  the  Areca  Catechu  and  auick-hct 
a  restorative  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  promote 
digestion.    It  is  capable  however  of  producing,  like  ^.. 
other  species  of  piper,  intoxicating  effects,  find  sbocr. 
used  in  moderation.     (Curtis,  BoL  Mag.,  t.  3132.) 

It  is  also  employed,  in  the  form  of  the  freshly  exp7c>- 
juice,  as  a  febrifuge  medicine,  and  as  an  antu»pai[i!. 
especially  against  obstinate  dry  coughs. 

PIPER  CUBE'BA,  Linn.,  is  generally  regarded  u 
source  of  the  officinal  cubebs ;  but,  according  to  Bluc^r  . 
canicum,  Rumph.,  which  is  the  P.  cubeba  of  Rox>^ 
yields  the  greater  portion  of  the  cubebs  of  commerce.    . 
fruits  of  both  are  stalked,  but  that  of  the  former  Is  li\ 
and  has  more  pungency  than  the  latter.     Both  are  r 
mon  in  Java,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  tiut . 
used  as  a  grateful  condiment,  as  common   pepper  is 
Europe.    They  are  also  employed  medicinally  in  the  ^. 
complaints  as  give  them  repute  in  Europe. 

The  berry  is  small,  about  the  size  of  black  pepper-  :. 
(but  with  a  littlJrfoot-stalk,  from  one-third  to  half  ar.  . 
long,  hence  called  sometimes  P.  caudatum  or  P.  petli  - 
sum),  more  or  less  round,  of  a  blackish-grey  or  gr.-.- 
brown  colour,  with  a  thin  vascular  reticulated  husk,  « . 
encloses  a  hard  round  oily  seed.    The  husk  has  a  p«ci.^ 
taste ;  the  seed  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  arooutic,  . 
camphor-like  flavour. 

Those  which  come  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  a- 
pelago  are  the  best.    A  sort  from  the  Mauritius,  sou! 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  are  from  some  unl  -  • 
species.    The  Guinea  or  African  cubebs  is  the  prod.'ci 
Piper  Afzelii. 

Indian  cubebs  are  frequently  adulterated    with  I!. 
pepper,  pimento  berries,  or  the  fruits  of    the  R^uu. 
catharticus.     Grenuiue  cubebs  consist  of  waxy  matter, 
kinds  of  volatile  oil,  a  peculiar  resin  (cubebin),  bais.2. 
resin,  &c. 

The  volatile  oil  by  rest  deposits  a  camphor,  which  c-  - 
tallizes  in  four-sided  plates.    The  resin  is  analogous  u  '- 
of  copaiva,  and  has,  like  it,  a  peculiar  influence  over  m . .. 
membranes,  especially  those  of  the  urino-genital  or.:a£m 

PIPER  LONGUM,  a  native  of  the  East  Indie.  . 
female  spike  of  which,  having  attached  to  it  the  dried  :* 
ripe  berries  (resembling  the  catkin  of  the  birch),  is  Uar 
medicine.  It  has  nearly  the  same  chemical  oomjv-. 
and  properties  as  black  pepper,  though  feebler.  It  t>  • 
to  contain  ptpertn.  The  root  is  employed  by  the  fi;:.i 
but  it  is  still  weaker  than  the  fruit 

PIPER  NIGRUM,  Linn.,  a  climbing  plant  of  ib«  F 
Indies,  and  very  extensively  cultivated  there,  the  planLi  - 
stretching  from  the  g6th  to  the  115th  degree  of  £.  .   : 
and  from  the  5th  d^;ree  of  S.  lat  to  the   12th  of  N. . 
which  limits  comprise  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malay  Pc 
sula,  and  all  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  T  - 
best  pepper  comes  from  Malabar,  tbe  least  esteemed  t:.z 
Java  and  Sumatra.    The  plant  is  allowed  to  grow,  tnr 
to  the  stem  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  and  other  trc«s«  •  •- 
cially  the  Jack  (Artocarpus)  and  Hyperanthera  Moricip 
horse-radish- tree),  four  years  before  the  fruit  can  be  c 
lected.    The  berries  are  gathered  when  yet  g^ieen.  >  *  * 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  quickly  dried  on  mats,  by  r . 
they  turn  black.    When  plucked  too  young,  they  sf  w- 
fall  into  a  state  of  powder.    These  are  separated'  frv>  z 
others  by  sieves  and  winnowing.    In  this  cond^iios 
termed  black  pepper.     White  pepper  is   the   satce  *.. 
freed  from  the  outer  rind:  for  this  purpose,  the  rip«  U- 
are  allowed  to  macerate  in  water  and  the  husk  is  t^ok'' 
These  are  smaller,  smooth,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  m 
ing  to  yellow,  with  a  less  powerful  odour  and  taste  u 
the  black.    ^ 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  black  pepper  r 
tains  an  acrid  soft  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  pipet  in,  extrx :    . 
gum,  bassorine,  malic,  and  tartaric  acids,  salts,  &c. 

The  odour  of  pepper  is  probably  due  to  the  vulau\  ' 
which  is  not  acrid;  the  pungent  taste  is  most  likeh  i  •  . 
to  the  resin.  Piperin,  the  exact  nature  of  « hidh  ^ .  • 
ascertained,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  nearly  tasteless  :.  - 


mall  groop,  ke  *di»,  1«  tboM  of  CanbieliM,  Ptotmtt,  and 
JKon/AomiH,  in  the  iactecAing  tribeofConiroitrM,  •mnito 
point  out  the  cauw  or  thU  amguUr  aDiDilj.  But  thoDgh  the 
•ffinitj  betveen  Ibne  birdi  bu  been  acknowledged  bf 
•ciBatillc  u  well  a*  by  common  observers ;  the  former,  Mr, 
VigDre  remarks,  have  generally  racked  the  Pari  in  a  differ- 
ant  tribe,  and  lome  mdeod.  he  add«.  have  CTen  ranked  them  in 
a  diSmnt  order  from  the  Sylviada,  iu  coiuequenoe  of  their 
IBora  coaieal  bill  and  the  absence  of  the  mandJbulai;  noleh. 
'  A  rigid  deference,'  coDtiouei  Mr.  Vigon, '  to  tboae  partiou- 
lara  which  form  the  charade rittica  of  the  coDlenniBOiu 
aubdiviiioiu  would  certainly  exclude  the  Am'  from  the  pre- 
■ent  tribe  of  Dcniirottrti.  But  the  natura  of  their  ibod, 
which  eoniiita  chiefly  of  iniecta,  and  tlie  ■imilarity  of  their 
habita,  give  them  a  more  natural  connectioD  witb  the 
familiea  among  which  I  bale  now  ventured  to  poiDt  out 
their  place,  llian  with  the  bard-billed  and  granivoroos  bird*, 
where  Ihey  are  generally  sialiaiied.  Here  it  may  alio  be 
observed,  that  ihey  form  part  of  one  of  Ibe  eslreme  familiei 
of  the  tribe,  and  are  immediatel)'  eoanected  with  a  group  of 
the  preceding  family  uf  Sylvituta,  which  paaiea  on  to  Ibe 
Conirottret,  the  lucceeding  Bubdiviiion  uf  the  order.  They 
Ihui  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tribe  to  which  the 
strength  and  the  conical  slructure  of  their  hill  indicate*  a 
conformity;  while,  at  Ibe  same  lime,  they  maintain  their 
station  among  the  ^oups  where  their  manners  and  general 
economy  would  naturally  place  them.'  Mr.  Vigors  then 
goei  on  to  obaen'e  that  ihe  Pari,  which  tLui  introduce  us 
into  the  present  family,  lead  on  lo  the  more  typical  group* 
of  Ibe  Linnean  Pipra,  witb  which  they  bear  an  acknowledged 
affiuilv  ID  manneTi  and  general  ap|>earance.  He  Ihinbl 
thai  tbe  genus  Btrdalotu4,  Vieill,,  which  i*  the  rep iobl-d la- 
live  uf  the  latter  group  in  Auitralaiia,  appeara  to  connect 
these  two  allied  groups  of  llie  Old  and  New  World,  by  ex- 
hibiting ihe  nearly  divided  foot  of  the  one  and  the  partially 
curved  hill  of  the  other.  Here  Mr.  Vigora  is  of  opinion  Ihal 
Bupieoia,  Rrisa.,  and  PHibalura,  Vicillot,  come  in :  and 
here,  as  he  had  already  observed  when  speaking  of  the 
7%rufA«(,he  apprehends  Ihat  all  Ihoae  groups  will  be  found 
to  assemble,  which,  oannec.ied  with  drnptlit,  Linn.,  are 
generaily  denominated  Serry-eo/ert  and  ChattertrM;  such  as 
BombyeiUa,  Brian-,  the  true  Ampelit  of  author*,  Ctama- 
rhynehiu,  Temm..  and  Procniai,  IlL  To  (hese  the  i^enus 
Querula  of  Vieillot  may.  he  thinks,  be  added.  '  This  group.' 
uyt  Mr.  Vigors  in  conolusion.  '  ihe  type  of  which  is  the 
iaHteicava  rubricoiiit  of  Gmelin,  is  strongly  allied  by  its 
biU  to  the  foregoing  xenera,  while  its  habits  equally  ally  it 
to  the  tkmily  of  Muicitapida,  uhich  follows.  The  interval 
between  the  present  groups  and  those  of  the  An',  where  we 
entered  on  the  family,  appcara  to  be  filled  up  by  a  race  of 
bird*  peculiar  lo  New  Holland,  and  hitherto  uncharac- 
teriscd,  of  which  ihe  Muscicapa  peetoralis,  Lath^  is  the 
type.  These,  uniting  many  external  character*  at  least, 
both  of  the  Berry-eater*  and  Flycalehert,  exhibit  also  in 
genera]  appearance  a  conaidetable  resemhlanr«  lo  the  Bxri, 
and  will  be  found,  I  conjecture,  to  be  the  eonoecling  bond 
between  all  these  groups.  The  affinity  between  this  laat 
family  of  the  tribe  and  the  Muidcapida,  which  lirst  met 
OUT  altenlion  as  we  entered  it,  has  already  been  observed, 
when  1  ipoke  of  the  separation  of  the  bioad-billed  Chatlerert 
from  the  3VtisAa<.- and  thus,  equally  as  in  the  former  tribe, 
we  may  raougniso  the  coooplelion  of  a  circular  succession  of 
atSnitiea  batwcan  all  the  familiea  of  the  DtntiroMtret.' 

M,  Leaaon,  who  adopts  Mr.  Vigors's  family,  make*  the 
Piprida  consist  of  Ihe  genera  Rupicoia  and  Caljfftlomena 
(which  will  be  treated  of  in  Ibis  work  under  the  title  Rvpi- 
COLiitx),  Pipra,  Pirdaloliu,  and  flichycephala. 

Mr.  Swamson  does  not  admit  Ihe  family  Piprida.  but  he 
make*  the  Piprime  a  subfamily  of  the  Jinpfti'ifiv.     [Pif- 

PlPRl'Njfi,  Mr.  SwaiuBon's  name  for  Ihe  Mam^in*, 
whioh  he  makes  B  subfamily  of  the  U-aiWy  Ampetida,  Fruit- 
tattn  or  Ckatltren,  and  thus  chamcterise*  :— 

Si4«  anal).  Feet  lengthened,  slender,  weak.  Bill  very 
abort:  the  upper  mandible  much  outred. 

Ur.  Swamaon  is  of  opinion  that  the  Piprinm,  called 
immaltin*  (h>m  their  diminutive  siie,  which  is  seldom  largar 
than  lhal  of  a  tom-Iit,  constitute  (he  subiypical  group  of 
this  fkroily.  *  Here  again,'  says  Mr.  Swainsan,  '  we  find 
Ihe  richest  lints  of  yellow,  orange,  crimson,  and  blue,  reliev- 
inic  tba  ulive-green  ur  deep-black  plumage  of  thoiie  ol^ani 

IiIiIa  hiMla       Tluiv  are  slni:tlv   AmAi-ii.mn  *  %ni\  nliinAv  fWM\r 


Ltile  bird*.    They  a 


ii:dy  American,*  and  ohioAy  o 


•  Bsl  •«  nrtalrlai,  pnl,  f.  \f 


ate  continually  in  motion,  and  feed  almost  entireli  a,  . 
large  soft  berries  of  the  different  specie*  of  Mfla!.r. 
The  nest  of  one  species,  P.  pareola,  u  oftea  bull  n 
fork  of  a  shrub,  in  lueh  an  eiposed  manner  that  tlie  Ui, 
can  look  all  round  and  watch  the  approach  of  dinuii  i 
found  ooB  in  such  a  situation  in  the  forest  of  Pii.l.-. 
single  leaf  of  a  large  pepper-plaot  (Piper)  lotoiini;  1 1 
of  umbrella  shade  over  the  female,  which  Wisuii.c:. 
did  not  rise  from  her  nest  as  we  paawd  onward.  Tbt  x: 
kins  are  easily  known  by  their  weak  and  ilenda  Uk 
which  the  two  outer  toea  are  considerBbly  umied.   B' 
ainguler  little  bird  Calyptm-a  erukda,  the  gtaui  P\r 
united  lo  that  of  fltrdabUtu.  Vieill.,  or  Ibe  tfowti  r 
kins  of  New  Holland.     Of  a  aiae  equally  dimmuiKF. : 
are,   neverlhelesa.   dislinelly   aeparaled   fton  lit  \r- 
(heir   alronger   bill   and    more   pointed   wingt,  *l> 
feet  arc  stroncer  and  perfectly  formed,  all  (be  ion  '•  . 
divided.     Lewin.  in  hU  Birdt  </  New  SouA  ff*J«  t 
deicribing   one  apecie*,   remarks,   that  il  fraqnnii 
foiett  trees,  conatanlly  ainging  a  short  but  pkasini  i.u 
passing  from  (ree  to  tree.     This  genus,  in  all  pnb. 
represents  that  of  Dieaum  among  (ha  hane)Iuclc^ . 
Eupkaniit  among  the  tanagera.      The  auhgann  If'i 
seems  necessary  lo  connect  Utanidrcut  with  Affii.  . 
there  are  one  or  two  birds  evidently  belongiag  lo  ibu . 
uun  not  yet  described,  which,  by  their  itroDgtr  bill,  rii.  . 
tendency  towards  uniting  with  Leiolkrix.' 

Phftnicireiu.  Pipra  (with  il*  aubgenus  MitofMl.  f-  ■ 
tura,  and  ^trdaiottu,  are  the  genera  amngai  ^  '>■ 
Swaioaon  under  thi*  subfamily. 

Fhinni  circus.    (Sw.) 

Generic  Character. — Size  and  habit  or  AntprHi.  ' 
small,  rather  weak.  Wings  very  short,  convex,  rai 
ibe  three  Srjit  <juillt  narrow,  and  of  equal  itK'' 
fuiirlh  muob  shorter,  and  ending  in  a  point  Tmil  • 
even.  Feet  short,  strong;  toet  syndactyle;  (arti'taJ  ■■ 
on  their  inner  side  only,  as  far  as  iha  Iocs;  (Jom  V-- 
curved.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Fheenieireut  Camifex.     (.Ampelii  C"f 
IJnn.) 

Dftcriptim. — Fire-red.  with  a  bright  red  cap;  l"fl  '^ 
broivn ;  brea«t  blood-red ;  tail-feathers  purple,  tenDini:! 
ruddy-blaok,  Ama/e  reddish ;  abdomen  ochrateoM; ' 
reddish. 

The  Caraiba  designate  this  magnificent  bird  ii}  tbt  f-  ■ 
Arara  and  ^ptra. 

LocaMiM. — Braiil,  Guiana,  Surinam. 


Pipra.    (Linn.)  ,^. 

Oenerie  Charwter.-SiM  vety  «™"'V.  ^'LT^wiv 
upper  mandible  bent  over  the  lower,  which  '•  j^^uoif 
nearly  straight ;  notch  small.     Wingt  more  or  i™ 
jThif  short,  even.     Toe»  »yndac()lo.  ^ 

Examples,  flipra  Hrigilata,  and  Pipra  A"*"^,  j  ; 

Description  i^  Pipra  *t"gibita.-lM»ur2..t\,i 
•man ;  a  patch  or  cap  of  flre-oolour  covaw""  ^^  t"^ 
upper  part  of  the  body  unilbrm  gtasa-gn**;  ■" 


PIP  1 

■rti  yellov  strialed  with  brown ;  bill  brownith ;  (bet  jrel- 

FemaU.—tiot  differing  tiom  the  male,  except  in 
bsence  of  the  red  cap  en  the  head, 

Lneality. — B  rsiil. 

Detcriplion  of  Pipra  Aureola. — Red;  back,  wings, 
111  blnrk;  throat  yellow. 

Loetdity. —Guiana. 
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Melopia.     (Sw.) 
Generic  (^laraclfr.— Front  with  an  elsvnled  comnregied 
e»t.     fVingi  len(!thenod,  very  broad.     Tail  broad,  length- 
led,  rounded.  (Sw.) 

Ex.amri\e.  ^fetopia  galeata.     iPipra gaieata,  Licht.) 
Description.— BUci.      Frontal   crest,  directed  forwards 
er  the  culmen  of  (be  bill,  rich  crimson,  which  colour  is 
io  continued  over  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck;  feet  and 
js  reddish  brown. 
Locality. — Brazil. 


Calyplui 


(Sw.) 


Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  strong,  robust,  sbrilie- 
ke;  (he  aides  somewhat  gibbous;  the  notch  deep  and 
H>lh-like.  Under  rosndible  strong.  }^r^«  short,  rounded. 
'ait  remarkably  small,  almost  concealed.  Ft*t  lengthened, 
ender,  toessyadactyle.   iSw.) 

lixample.  Calt/ptura  erittata. 

Deicrtption.—Cnwn  red ;  upper  parts  brownish  or  oliva- 
eous|;reen;  rump  yellow;  throat  and  breast  yellowish; 
bdumen  brighter  yrilow ;  het  and  legs  black. 

N.B.  The  hidden  part  of  the  feathers  is  obscure  lead- 
o'uur,  the  ends  of  them  only  giving  Ibe  prevailmg  colour, 
^hen  tfa«  plumiga  ia  blown  a«de  or  disturbed,  the  lead- 
■iloui  appears. 


Xocofify.— Braiil. 


Ciljptun  Criiliu. 

Panialotua.    (Vieill.) 

Oeneric  Character.— BUI  as  in  Calyplura.  Wing»\tint, 
pointed ;  the  three  first  quills  of  equal  length.  Tail  short, 
even.     Feet  strong ;  leteral  toes  free  and  equaL     (8w.) 

Example,  l^irdalotut  punclatut. 

De*enpHim.—{Mal».)—QtejK\)o<n.  tindnlaled  with  yel- 
low ;  bead  and  wings  black,  dotted  with  white ;  a  while  line 
abore  the  eye;  rump  flre-red;  abdomen  whitish:  throat 
yellow. 

The/emato  has  the  head  dotted  with  yellow  points. 

Locality. — Australia. 

Habits.  *c.— Mr.  Caley  states  that  this  species  is  called 
Diamond  Hird  by  the  setderB,  from  the  spots  on  its  body. 
He  adds  Ihat  it  is  reckoned  a  valuable  bird  on  ecoount  of 
ita  shin,  that  it  is  not  very  plentifully  met  with,  and  that  it 
inhaliKs  both  forest-land  and  brushes,  at  least  he  had  seen 
it  in  both.  (Detcriplion- qf  the  Au»lralian  Birdi  in  the 
CoUtctim  of  the  Linmean  Socieli/,  Vigors  and  HorsBeld.  in 
Linn.  Tran».,  vol.  xv.) 


Ur.  Q.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Piprina  the  second  subfamily 
of  the  Ampelida,  IbchueephalintB  being  the  first;  and  he 
arranges  under  it  tbe  following  genera  ;  — 

1.  Fhtmicirau,  Sw.  {Pipra,  WugU  Ampelit,  Lina, 
Querula.  Cuv.).  !.  Melopia,  S™.  iPirra,  Lichl.)  3.  Pi- 
preola,  Sv*.  4.  Pipra,  Linn.  {Maiuieu*,  Briss.).  i.  Pipra- 
cidea,Svi.  G.Iodopleura,Sv.lflirdulotut,hBt».).  T.Caiyp- 
ttira,  Sw.  (t^dalotiu,  Vieill.,  Beguliu,  LichL). 

PIQUET,  a  corps  of  troops  delachad  fiom  (he  mail)  body 
an  army,  when  in  Qpiition  or  in  cantonments,  and  dis- 
posed about  it  in  parlies  so  a«  to  form  a  obain  of  outposts 


for  it 


army  depends  for  its  safely  upon  timely  nnlice 

being  ohtained  of  the  movementa  of  the  enemy,  in  order 

that  it  may  prepare  ilself  to  repel  an  attack,  it  is  of  the 

utmost  importanre  that  ihc  advanced  posts  should  be  di^ 
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posed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  mutually  support 
one  another,  and  that  none  of  them  may  he  cut  off  hy 
parties  of  the  enemy  passing  unohserved  between  them. 
The  chain  must  of  course  entirely  surround  the  position, 
unless  the  latter  should  in  any  part  be  secured  by  rivers  or 
by  some  other  obstacles  which  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  pass  or  turn.  The  nature  of  the  ground  deter- 
mines the  class  of  troops  which  should  be  employed;  but  in 
general  both  cavalry  and  light  infantry  are  appointed  to- 
gether for  the  outpost  duty.  In  on  open  country  the 
former  may  be  numerous,  but  in  one  much  enclosed  or 
abounding  with  obstructions,  the  latter  alone  can  act  effi- 
ciently. 

In  the  French  service,  the  term  piquet  is  applied  not  to 
the  whole  corps  of  troops  at  the  outposts,  but  to  the  parti- 
cular bodies  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  from  100  to  500  strong, 
which  are  stationed  at  intervals  from  each  other  at  about 
half  a  league  from  the  army  which  they  cover.  Detach- 
ments from  these,  constituting  what  are  called  the  main 
guards  or  rallying  posts,  and  varying  in  strength  from  20  to 
1 00  men,  are  sent  forward  about  half  a  mile  further ;  and 
at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  them  are  established 
posts  of  observation,  consisting  of  parties  of  from  5  to  20 
men.  From  the  last  are  sent  out  tne  vedettes,  as  they  are 
called,  if  of  cavalry,  or  the  sentinels,  if  of  infantry,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  man  for  every  four  or  five  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  these,  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards  in  advance  of  the  posts  of  observation,  constitute 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  chain. 

A  nearly  similar  method  of  forming  the  chain  of  advanced 
posts  is  followed  by  the  armies  of  all  nations,  when  in  the 
field ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  such  a  system,  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  must  be  known  in  time  to  allow  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  frustrating  its  object. 

The  several  corps  or  parties  of  trooos  employed  on  piquet 
duty  are  commonly  posted  on  elevatea  and  advanced  points 
of  ground,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  observe  the 
enemy ;  and  particularly  that  they  may  command  the  roads 
or  passes  by  which  he  may  advance  towards  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  army.  They  generally  take  possession  of 
villages  or  isolated  buildings,  if  such  there  be ;  otherwise, 
when  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  parties,  they  obtain 
cover  from  walls  or  embankments,  or  from  small  breast- 
works thrown  up  for  the  purpose.  The  lines  of  approach 
to  the  position  should  be  blocked  up  by  abatis,  or  intei*sected 
by  trenches,  so  that  the  progress  along  them  may  be  im- 
peded ;  and  some  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  rendered 
entirely  impassable,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
points  to  be  guarded.  The  advanced  corps  should  also 
nave  the  means  of  succouring  each  other  when  necessary, 
and  of  retiring  when  in  danger  of  being  overpowered :  for 
these  purposes  they  are  placed  where  the  ground  is  favour- 
able for  communication  or  retreat  If  for  any  reason  a 
party  should  be  stationed  where  this  is  not  the  case,  routes 
must  be  formed  by  leveUing  walls,  cutting  openings  through 
woods,  laying  bridges  over  streams,  or  by  any  other  method 
which  may  be  found  convenient. 

The  outlying  vedettes  or  sentries  should  be  placed  in 
situations  where  they  may  be  able  to  see  all  the  ground 
from  one  to  another ;  and  patroles  of  cavalry  should  be  con- 
stantly moving  between  tnese  and  the  interior  posts.  It 
may  be  added  that  patroles  intended  to  act  offensively  are 
frequently  employed  in  reconnoitring  the  ground  leading  to 
the  enemy's  position,  in  endeavouring  to  surprise  his  sen- 
tinels, or  in  sKirmishing  with  the  troops  in  his  outposts. 

The  principal  corps  which  form  the  chain  are  expected 
to  defend  for  a  time  the  posts  which  they  occupy ;  and,  on 
this  account,  they  are  frequently  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  whicn  they  so  dispose,  under 
cover  of  an  epaulement,  that  the  fire  may  be  directed  along 
the  line  by  which  the  enemy  must  advance.  The  smaller 
parties  however  are  instructed  to  resist  no  longer  than  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the 
enemy  and  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving.  Con- 
cerning these  points,  notice  must  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  officer  in  command  of  the  outpost^;  for  which 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  general  transmission  of  orders  or 
reports,  a  certain  number  of  dra{<Qons  are  joined  to  each 
post  of  infantry.  On  establishing  the  chain,  the  several 
parties  or  individuals  should  be  informed  at  what  parti- 
cular points  they  are  to  rally  in  the  event  of  being  driven  in, 

4  by  what  routes  they  are  to  arrive  at  those  points. 
^  night  th«  outlying  parties  are  generally  reinfbroed,  or 


are  made  to  take  leu  mdtanoed  poiitiont ;  and  oUftcr  par  . 

are  always  kept  in  readiness  to  increase  their  strength  •* 
further  if  necessary.    In  the  event  of  an  ememy  appear    . 
the  sentinels,  having  given  the  alarm  by  disehmrgins  i.. 
muskets,  retreat  to  the  nearest  posts;  and  these,  tl  <    -. 
pelled,  retire  to  the  main  guards,  continually  akirui^: 
with  the  enemy  m  older  to  retard  his  progress,  yei  t.<* 
care  to  avoid  being  cut  off.    By  the  delay  thus  ooea«^    - 
time  is  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  w.* 
and,  if  necessary,  for  drawing  out  the  army  in  order  of  u.. 
to  receive  his  attack. 

PIRACY,  PIRATE  (immediately  Arom  the  Latin  f4r^- 
and  remotely  from  4 he  Greek  ircipartic,  which  had  the  «.  . 
signification  as  our  word  pirate).     The  crime  of  pi; a.  .. 
robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seaa,  is    an  uf 
aa^ainst  the  universal  law  of  society:   a  pirate   bc.r.. 
Blackstone  expresses  it,  *  hostis  humani  generis  *  (•!  Bl .  ' 
'With  professed  pirates,'  Lord  Stowell  observes  ii  l> 
244),  '  there  is  no  state  of  peace.    They  are  the  eiu  u  ■  < 
every  country,  and  at  all  times;  and  therefore  are  uni\<.ra. 
subject  to  the  extreme  rights  of  war.* 

Molloy,  an  antient  writer  on  maritime   law,  but  «-  • 
doctrine  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  in  these  days  »~  - 
'  If  a  piracy  be  attempted  on  the  ocean  and  the  piri'.-^ 
overcome,  the  captors  may  immediately  punish  thorn  - 
death,  and  not  be  obliged  to  bring  them  into  any  purt.  f 
vided  this  occurs  in  places  where  no  legal  judgmi^:;: 
be  obtained.     So  likewise  if  a  ship  be  assaulted  b>  p. 
and  in  the  attempt  they  are  subdued  and  taken,  and  r-.- 
into  the  next  port,  if  the  judge  openly  rejects  their  tr:. . 
the  captors  cannot  wait  till  judgment  shall  be  given  «.;. 
certain  peril  and  loss,   they  may  do  justice  on  them  ( . 
selves  without  further  delay  or  attendance.*     (MJi  )\,  . 
Jure  Mariiimo,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  12,  13.) 

'There  is  said  to  be  a  fashion  in  crimes;  and  puuc^   : 
least  in  its  simple  and  original  form,  is  no  longer  m  \* . 
There  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  buccaneering  appr* 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  point  uf  a. 
ture ;  and  the  practice  of  it,  particularly  with  re&p«^  t  to  - 
commerce  and  navigation  and  coasts  of  the  Spani!»h  A 
rican  colonies,  was  thought  to  reflect  no  dishonour  uj  j- 
tinguished  Englishmen  who  engaged  in   it.     The  i  . 
judge  (Scaliger)  observes,  in  a  strain  rather  of  doubt  J  u. 
pliment,  "  Nulli  melius  piraticam  exercent  qu&m  An. 
(Lord  Stowell,  2  Dods.,  374.) 

The  offence  of  piracy,  by  the  common  law  of  E:  .: 
consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  Ui.f 
tion  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upot. 
would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  (4  Blacky  72  i 

By  statute  some  other  offences  are  made  piracy. '  > 
Stat.  U  and  12  Will.  III.,  c.  7,  if  any  natural  bom M. 
commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seas  3«. 
others  of  his  inajesty*s  subjects,  under  colour  of  t 
mission   from  any  foreign   power,  or  if  any   com., 
or  other  sea- faring  person  shall  betray  bis  trust,  a;. .    . 
away  with  any  ship,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  c 
or  if  he  yields  them  up  voluntarily  to  a  pirate,  or  com; .. '  > 
do  these  acts ;  or  if  any  person  assaults  tlie  commanilt  r 
vessel  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  >:  : 
confines  him,  or  makes  or  endeavoure  to  make  a  tt^  •. 
board,  he  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adju... 
pirate. 

By  the  stat.  8  Geo.  I.,  c.  24,  the  trading  withkno^n  p  - 
or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  or  fii:.:>j 
any  vessel  for  that  purpose,  or  in  anywise  consult  in. . 
bining,  confederating,  or  corresponding  with  ibem ;  .  > 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  though   ».. 
seizing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  destroying  or  throv.u, 
of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed  piracy.    ( S«v  f / 
on  this  point,  4  Blacks.,  72, 269 ;  and  Abbott,  0#a  S,Ku  i . 
140,  141,  142,  239.)     Lastly,  the  sUt.  5  Gea  IV.,  c.    . . 
sec.  9,  makes  the  dealing  in  slaves  on  the  high  sea>  bv   - 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  piracy,  and  subjects  ibe  1 
party  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

Persons  guilty  of  piracy  were  formerl?  tried  befi>n: 
judge  of  the  admiralty  court  according  to  the  tuU»  •  - 
civil  law,  but  this  was  altered  by  the  stat.  28  Henry  \  1... 
c  15,  which  enacted  that  the  trial  should  be  before  com. 
sionera  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  that  the  course  of  Uk* 
ceedings  should  be  according  to  the  lav  of   the   U- 
Further  provision  was  made  with  respect  to  the  tr^ 
offences  on  the  high  seas  by  the  statutes  39  Geo.  UI    r 
43  Geo.  UI^  c  U3  i  46  Geo.  III.,  e.  $4;  and  now,  \j  ... 
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tbe  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  9  ufles  umth-eaai  of  DretSen. 
Moot  of  the  hoiuet  are  bailt  cf  ttone  from  tbe  eelebrated 
quarries  near  the  town.  Tbe  princiDal  public  buildin^-s 
are  tbe  town-hall,  the  great  chorcb,  vhich  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  CkAbie  architeetuie  in  the  king- 
dcND,  vith  painted  gtasa  windows,  and  tbe  oonrent  churcn, 
which  belonged  to  the  Dominican  cooTent  fjonded  in 
1301.  Tbe  lyoeam  has  been  eonTcrted  into  aschooL  A 
Roman  Catholic  sehool  was  founded  in  1&22,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Kunignnda  was  consecrated 
in  1823.  An  admirable  orphan  asylum  was  founded 
in  1813;  and  in  1830  a  new  school-house  was  built,  which 
ts  one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Saxony. 
On  a  high  rock  near  the  town,  called  the  Sonnenstein,  there 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 
Prussians  in  the  Seven  Years*  war.  It  was  afterwards  fitted 
up  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  in  1813  Napoleon  expelled  the 
patients,  and  again  fortified  it.  However  the  establishment 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  an  admirable  plan,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions.  There  are  flou- 
rishing manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  stock- 
ings, hats,  leather,  ironmongery,  starch,  &c.  Calico- 
pnnting  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  The  inhabitants 
nave  a  considerable  trade  in  their  own  manufactures,  and  in 
the  natural  prodnetions  of  the  country,  ^unong  which  the 
Pirna  sandstone  holds  an  important  place.  There  are  nu- 
merous quarries  in  the  adjacent  countrr,  which  furnish  three 
sorts  of  stone ;  the  first  is  best  suited  for  grindstones,  the 
second  for  mili stones,  and  tbe  third  for  the  use  of  the 
sculptor  and  statuary:  tbe  last  is  exported  to  England. 
Pima  has  5560  inhabitants.  (Hassel,  Handbuch;  Stein. 
Geographisehes  Lexicon;  Engelhard t.  Da*  Konigreich 
SacMen,  seventh  edition,  by  W.  E.  A.  v.  Schlieben.) 

PIRCXN,  ALEXIS,  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1689,  studied  the 
law,  took  his  degrees,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  but  he  afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  gay  and  dissipated  society.  Being  distressed 
in  his  circumstanoes,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  employed 
himself  as  a  copyist;  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  stage.  He 
produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded 
Tery  well,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At 
fifty  years  of  age  he  composed  his  drama  *  La  M^tromanie,' 
tbe  best  of  his  works,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  He  had  been  himself  in  his  youth  seized  by  a  kind 
of  mania  for  writing  verse,  and  was-  therefore  a  competent 
judge  on  the  subject  Piron  had  much  ready  wit  ,and  a 
great  facility  for  repartee,  and  his  epigrams  were  verv  cele- 
brated in  hjs  time.  He  wrote  also  Tales,  Odes,  and  other 
light  poetry,  most  of  tbem  grossly  licentious,  according  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  that  of  the  reign 
of  LK)uis  XV.  He  may  be  considered  as  a  representative  of 
his  time  and  country,  witty,  thoughtless,  and  licentious. 
He  had  however  some  attractive  personal  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a  higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu 
obtained  for  Piron  a  pension  from  the  king  of  1G00  livres; 
the  count  of  Livry,  Maurepas,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
other  noblemen  also  patronised  him.  He  married  at  a  ma- 
ture age  a  woman  of  mature  vears,  and  lived  very  happy 
with  her  till  ber  death.  Piron  s  sight  was  very  weak,  and  a 
fall  which  he  had  in  the  park  of  the  count  of  I^vry  hastened 
his  death  in  1773.  His  works  were  collected  without  dis- 
crimination, and  published  by  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  7  vols. 
8vo.  Piron  however,  before  bis  death,  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more  obscene  odes, 
which  had  proved  a  bar  to  his  being  received  among  the 
members  of  tbe  Acad^mie  Franfaise.  an  honour  which  he 
liad  sought,  although  he  affected  to  disdain  it  in  his  writings. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself:— 

'  C\  jfii  Piran,  qui  iM  fut  ncn 
Vat  ittcme  Acadirniicien. 

PISA.  The  Compariimenio  or' Province  of  Pisa,  one  of 
tbe  aflministrative  divisions  of  Tuscany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  east  by  tbe  province 
of  Florence,  on  the  west  by  the  sea»  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Compartimento  of  Grosseto,  which  has  been  detached 
from  the  province  of  Siena-  [Si  bna.]  The  province  of  Pisa 
comprises :  1,  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Arno,  with 
a  small  part  of  that  of  the  Serchio.  2,  A  hilly  range,  called 
Montoncro,  or  Monti  Livornesi,  which  bounds  the  basin  of 
the  Arno  on  the  south,  and  runs  close  to  the  sea  south-east 
of  Livorno.     3.  The  basin  of  the  Cecina,  south  of  tbe  hills 

tust  mentioned.     The  river  Cecina  rises  in  the  range  of 
liirh  lands,  between  1000  and  1600  feet  high,  which  divides 
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the  llaig«wi,  crmatitiae  lowlands  from  tba  rmXlmj  cf\ 
Ombrooe  in  the  piwiiKie  of  Siena,  and,  after  a  tort*, 
eoane  of  about  40  mfles  in  a  western  directioD.  cnt«' 
tea  by  two  moaths  in  the  golf  of  Vada,  tt  nilem  aoiit' 
of  Livoma     4,  A  strip  of  land  south  of  the  mouths 
Ceeana,  and  extending  along  the  sea-coast  and  betv 
that  and  the  hdls  for  aboot  13  mQes,  as  fhr  as  the  T^rr 
Vinccnao.     South  of  this  point  is  the  district  o€  Pi'^ia* 
which  formerly  made  part  of  the  pnivinee  of  Pi»a,  I  ^ 
of  late  years  been  annexed  to  the  Compartimento  of  G 
aeto.    To  the  east  of  Piomhino  is  the  district  of  Ctempig :•.- 
the  valley  of  the  Comia,  which  has  likewise  been  it^". 
from  Pisa  and  annexed  to  Graasete.    5,  The  idamd  of  L 
which  is  attached  to  the  adminiatntiTe  prorince  of  h 
6,  Several  deUched  dtstriets,  or  *endavea»*  as  the  Tr^ 
style  them,  s:tuated  to  the  north  between  the  terr/ 
of  Luoca,  Modena,  and  Sterna,  but  which  belonged  c: 
to  the  gjand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  are  mpparUfunm 
the  administrative  province  of  Pisa.    Theae  drmions 
Bazga,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Serchio,    between 
states  of  Lncca  and  Modena  [Gastaon aha]  ;  Begoone  i 
Fivizzano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aulella,  an  allloeat  uf  * 
Ifagra  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  region  rz 
Lnntgiana,  which  is  now  divided  between  Modena.  1 .  • 
cany,  and  Sardinia  [Modbva,  Ducrt  of];    Pontm 
still  fiirther  north,  near  the  sources  of  the  If  agra,  ir.s  . 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines  of  La  Cisa,  which  divide  ic  f:. . 
the  valley  of  the  Taro  in-  the  sute  of  Parma.      Pontics 
is  a  small  town  with  a  castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  tbe . 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  as  commanding  an  importast  rs 
I  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Hec.  " 
I  ranean.  A  road  leads  from  Parma  by  Pontremoli  to  Ssm-j 
I  Lastly,  the  district  of  Pietiasanta,  which  lies  akiog  *- 
sea-coast  between  the  territories  of  Locem  and  of  Ma  - 
.  and  Carrara,   belongs  also  to  the  proTinoe  of   Pisa    1 
'  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  tne  Ghrtara  Mouou  -^ 
or  Alpe  Apuana,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  marble  i  : 
ries  at  Serraveua,  whieh  are  of  the  same  deaeriptt  r  r 
those  of  Canara.    The  area  of  the  whole  prorince  of  f . : 
is  about  1350  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  l93^  w 
326,570.    (Serriston,   Siatistica  (t  Itaiia.}     It  is  djt  i 
into  15  districts,  containing  in  all  53  commnncs.     Tb»  «L* 
triclsara:  Pisa,  Livorno,  Rosi^ano,  Goardiatallo,  Pcit»- 
ranee,  Peccioli,  Ponteders,  Lari,  Vioo  Pisano,  Barsi.  Bio 
none,  Fiviizano.  Pontremoli,  Pietrasanta,  and  Portuferr* 
or  Elba.    The  principal  towns  are:  Piia,  LtT0A2«a  -'- 
Portoferrajo.    [Euia.] 

PISA,  one  of  tbe  principal  towns  of  Ttiscnny,  am;  ' 
handsomest  next  to  Florence,  is  situated  in  m  plain,  thicL; 
which  flows  the  Arno.  forty-flve  miles  weat  of  Fterr- 
thirteen  m  iles  north  by  east  of  Livorno,  and  ahon  t  four  c    - 
from  the  sea-coast    The  town  i*  divided  by  tbe  nvrr :  : 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  three  bridges,  cm  f ' 
which  is  of  marble.    The  circumference  of  tbe  walls  a  a>  i 
six  miles ;   the  quays  along  the  Arno  and  aereral  o<.'«' 
streets  are  wide,  well-pav^,   and  lined  with    haadrr- 
buildings,  but  tbe  town  has  an  appearance  of  lon^ioeM^  ^ 
the  grass  grows  in  many  of  the  streets.    The  popubi  - 
which  once  exceeded  100,000,  is  now  hardly  S0,OOO.    T. 
four  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa,  tbe  catbedraL  b«^ 
tistery,  belfry,  and  Campo  Santo,  are  grouped  near  one  %: 
ther  in  a  vast  open  place  at  the  western  extreouty  of  * 
town.    The  duomo,  or  cathedral,  b^;un  in  theelerentb  n 
tnry,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  cased  externally  v 
marble  of  various  colours,  and  ornamented  with  nuiasr?.* 
relievos,  inscriptions,  and  columns  of  varioua  siaes,  pvt  *^ 
gether  without  much  taste.    Tbe  interior  of  tbe  chare!: 
rather  dark,  the  light  coming  in  through  small  window*  ' 
painted  glass;  tbe  nave  is  divided  from  tbe  nat  of  * 
church  by  fine  columns  of  granite;  and  the  tbt«e  hrc*:. 
gates  of  tfaib  fafade  are  ornamented  with  flguiea. 

The  dome  is  one  of  the  earliest  constructions  of  the  k  - 
among  the  churches  of  Italy,  thoueb  posterior  to  tbo^ 
S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice.     1  - 
pulpit  is  enriched  with  valuable  sculptures  by  Gioranr 
Pisa ;  other  statues  and  sculptures  by  the  same,  an«) 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  other  artists,  are  in  TaHous  par* 
the  church.    The  paintings  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Rar- 
called  II  Sodoma,  Salimbeni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Roaelli  I 
Sorri,  Riminaldi,  Sogliani.  and  other  masters.     The  p« 
raent  is  of  marble  of  various  colours     This  ma^mftrt 
tempb  was  erected  by  the  architect  and  mechanicien  9.  i 
chetto  and  his  saooeMor  Rainaldo. 
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with  his  pnvateen  in  the  Italian  leaa.  Ahout  this  time 
the  Countess  Matilda  made  several  important  donations  of 
lands  and  castles  to  the  see  of  Pisa,  the  diplomas  of  which 
are  given  hy  TroncL  Countess  Beatrice,  Matilda's  mother, 
died  at  Pisa,  and  her  cenotiph  is  still  seen  outside  of  the 
cathedral.  Doniso,  in  his  Life  of  Matilda,  represents  Pisa 
as  a  great  and  flourishing  emporium,  whither  ships  and 
merchants  frcm  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  resorted: 

'  Qui  pencH  Pins,  tfdet  iUie  nonslni  mariaa  i 
Hse  urb«  Panaii.'IHirchifl,  Lybicii,  qooque  Btftlils 
SonlicU ;  Caldsi  mia  lutraDt  Utton  tetri/ 

It  was  in  this  period  of  their  prosperity  that  the  Pisans 
completed  their  splendid  monuments  of  art,  the  cathedral, 
the  helfry,  baptistery,  and  Campo  Santo.  The  Pisans  sent 
a  fleet  of  120  sail  to  the  first  crusade,  and  their  soldiers  and 
sailors  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Nicasa,  and  afterwards  at 
that  of  Antioch,  as  a  rewara  for  which  they  obtained  a 
street  of  that  city  to  establish  a  factory  in.  In  1099  the 
Pisans  were  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  following 
year  they  sailed  into  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  obliged 
the  emperor  Alexius  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  allowed 
them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Constantinople,  with  ample 
privileges.  The  Pisan  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph,  and 
their  city  was  then  entirely  surrounded  by  walls. 

In  1114,  the  Pisans  sent  a  large  armament,  the  largest 
that  had  ever  sailed  from  their  coast,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
and  which  had  become  a  nest  of  Mohammedan  pirates. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  300  ships  of  various  sizes,  having  on 
bMrd  35,000  men  and  900  horses.  A  great  part  of  the 
troops  consisted  of  mercenaries  and  also  of  contingents  sent 
from  the  Pisan  possessions  in  Sardinia.  The  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Pietro  Moriconi,  himself  commanded  the  expedition, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  a  curious  Latin  poem 
written  by  his  own  secretary,  Laurentius  Varnensis  Diaco* 
nus,  and  published  by  Ughelli.  Several  of  the  descriptions 
in  this  poem  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  some  in 
Tasso's  *  Gerusalemme,'  that  suspicions  have  arisen  that  the 
Italian  poet  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  MS.  of 
the  deacon.  In  April,  1117,  the  Pisans,  in  conjunction 
with  Raymundo  IV.,  count  of  Barcelona,  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  the  Baleares,  took  the  son  of  the  Moorish  king 
prisoner  and  brought  him  to  Pisa,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  Christian.  Unfortunately  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  all  those  important  transactions  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh, and  twelfth  centuries,  we  have  no  historyof  Pisa 
properly  speaking.  Whilst  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence 
iiave  bad  accomplished  historians,  Pisa  has  nothing  but 
partial  chronicles  and  detached  memoirs,  although  nume- 
rous authentic  documents  must  exist  in  the  archives,  from 
which  a  history  of  Pisa  might  be  written.  Pisa  rose  early 
to  importance,  but  she  also  fell  at  an  earlier  period  than 
her  rivals,  which  may  account  for  her  history  having  been 
neglected. 

In  the  year  1137,  the  Pisan  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of 
Naples  to  aid  the  pope  and  emperor  against  the  Normans, 
and  took  the  town  of  Amalfi,  where  it  is  reported  that 
they  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects,  from  which  all  other 
copies  made  in  Italy  were  derived.  This  assertion  however 
has  been  much  controverted.  (Fanucci,  Di99ertazione  hto- 
rico-Critica  ml  Ritrovamento  delU  Pandetie^  in  his  Sloria 
dei  tre  celehri  Ihpoli  MariiHmi  deV  Italia^  Pisa,  1821.) 

In  the  war  between  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  Lom- 
bard cities,  Pisa  sided  with  the  emperor,  and  afterwards 
sent  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys  to  accompany  him  to  the  Levant 
on  his  crusade.    In  the  following  century  the  Pisans,  as 
Guibelines,  took  the  part  of  Frederic  IL  against  the  pope. 
In  1258,  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  through 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.    In  1282  began  the 
fourth  war  between  Pisa  and  Genoa.    Oberto  Doria,  the 
first  naval  officer  of  the  age,  commanded  the  Grenoese.    In 
the  year  1284  he  sailed  out  of  Genoa  direct  for  the  port  of 
Pisa  with  58  galleys,  and  was  joined  off  the  rocky  island  of 
Meloria,  which  lies  opposite  Leghorn,  by  30  more  galleys, 
under  Benedetto  Zaccaria,  which  he  ordered  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  island.    The  Pisan  fleet  came  out, 
having  on  board  the  flower  of  the  fighting  men  of  Pisa. 
The  galley  of  Doria,  supported  by  another  Genoese  galley, 
attacked  and  took  the  admiral  ship  of  Pisa,  which  bore  the 
great  flag  of  the  republic    At  the  same  time  the  thirty 
galleys  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  island  of  Meloria 
appeared,  and  attacked  the  Pisans  in  flank  and  rear.    The 
Pisans  fought  desperately  tUl  night,  when  a  few  only  of 


their  ships  escaped  into  the  harbour.    They  loat  3000  Br c 
killed  or  drowned,  and   13,000  were  carried  priaonen     i 
Genoa,  where  they  were  confined  in  chains*  and   v 
most  of  them  died.      Hence  a  proverb  becaoae    curr  . 
throughout  Italy^*  Those  who  want  to  see  Pisa  must  »^ 
Genoa.'    The  Genoese  would  have  restored  the  prisone-^. 
Pisa  had  agreed  to  eive  up  Sardinia  to  Genoa;  bat  it  ts  ^ 
that  the  pnsoners  themselves  declared  that  they  voul^J 
purchase  fteedom  at  such  a  price.    The  women  of  Ptsa  « 
went  to  Genoa  to  see  their  unfortunate  husbands  or  bn>(. 
were  told  by  the  jailers  that '  their  countrymen  werv  tit . 
thirty  or  forty  a-aay,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  ' 
sea,  and  that  such  would  be  the  fate  of  all  the  PtaaQ&^*    I 
1290,  Conrad  Doria  attacked  the  Porto  Pisano,  destru.t 
its  towers,  and  sunk  ships  filled  with  stones  at  theealnct 
(Giov.  Villani,  Crofioco,  b.  vii.,  ch.  141.)    From  that  : 
Pisa  eompletely  lost  its  rank  as  a  maritime  powvr,  •>  - 
a  glorious  career  of  four  centuries,  and  Venice  and  G" 
were  left  alone  to  dispute  for  the  naval  supremacy  ir«  .:. 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  meantime  Pisa  was  distracted  by  domealie  ff-i* 
Florence,  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  a«&^.  f 
it  by  land,  and  in  their  distress  the  Pisans  appoinie«  . 
their  captain-general,  for  ten  years,  Ugolino  Count  Gbm: 
desca,  a  Guibeline  feudal  baron,  but  allied  by  mami^ 
the  Guelphs.    Ugolino  acted  as  a  tyrant    In  order  to  k> 
himself  in  power,  he  favoured  alternately  Guelphs  and  G. 
belines,  while  he  proscribed  the  more  independeni  ka<'i- 
of  both  parties.  He  was  opposed  by  the  archbishop  R«^ 
ffiero  degli  Ubaldini,  a  staunch  Guibeline';  and  in  i;** 
being  accused  of  betraying  his  country  into  the  handset :. 
Guelphs  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  an  insurrection  broke  •  - 
against  him,  headed  by  the  archbishop.  Ugolino,  being  c^c: 
powered,  was  confined,  with  two  of  bis  sons  and  two  uf . 
grandsons,  the  latter  mere  boys,  in  a  tower  near  the  Ar 
the  key  of  which  was  entrusted  to  thearchbisbop.  vhd  if:. 
a  short  time  threw  it  into  the  river,  and  left  the  wretr  ^ 
prisoners  to  die  of  hunger.    This  catastrophe  has  furnati 
Dante  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  is 
appalling  descriptions. 

The  Pisans  then  appointed  Guido  da  Montefeltro  tbeir  ri: 
tain-general.    He  recovered  by  force  the  strongholds  vb. 
Ugolino  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guelphs  of  Five:-, 
and  Lucca,  and  his  troops,  armed  with  crossbows,  becainc : 
terror  of  Tuscany.    Peace  was  made  in  1293,  and  w  i. 
Pisa  made  peace  with  Grenoa  also.    Pisa  continued  atta£" 
to  the  Guibeline  party,  and  at  the  death  of  tbeempcr* 
Henry  VII.,  in  1313,  found  herself  exposed  to  the  aturi 
all  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscan  v.    The  Pisans  gave  tbe  <-i  ■ 
command  to  Uguccione  delta  Faggiuola,  a  captain  of  ?•  S' 
renown,  who  took  Lucca,  in  1314,  and  afterwards  dcfrv - 
the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Montecatino.     Ugucx .  - 
however  acted  as  a  tyrant  both  to  Lucca  and  Pisa,  untJ  . 
insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in  both  cities,  tn  J^|f ' 
1316.     Pisa  resumed  its  republican  form  of  |^vem&LS. 
and  in  1322  exiled  fifteen  of  the  Guibeline  nobles,  and  3u . 
peace  with  the  Guelphs.    In  the  following  year  a  geot- 
massacre  of  the  Pisans  took  place  in  SarSinia,  and  th«  . 
surgeuts  offered  the  island  to  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Jamc»  II 
king  of  Aragon.    Pisa  made  a  last  effort  to  ptesertt  5.^- 
dinia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Aragoncan.. . 
1326.    In  1328  Castruccio  Castracani,  tbe  ^reatGiMK. 
leader,  took  Pisa  by  surprise,  but  his  death  soon  aArr  r 
stored  it  to  freedom.    In  1341  the  Pisana,  who  still  rcu.r 
much  of  their  martial  spirit,  defeated  the  Fkrentinta^  i 
took  possession  of  Lucca,  and  kepi  it  till   I3$9,  mbrn 
emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged  them  to  restore  Laces  u  . 
independence. 

Pisa  was  now  distracted    by  internal   feuda  bet^.r 
the  democratic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  merrikL* 
fsmily  of  the  name  of  Gambaoorta,  supported  by  FlorY--* 
and  the  Guibeline  nobles  and  their  adherenia,  wbonr  («.? 
was  called  theRaspanti,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Vuct 
lords  of  Milan.    The  Raspanti,  having  for  a  time  the  uf  ■ 
hand,  exiled  their  antagonists,  and  began  to  snnu«    . 
Florentine  merchants,  who  bad  settled  at  Pisa  and  ir 
port,  as  well  at  Livorno,  which  was  alreadv  frequented  a* 
port.    Upon  this  tbe  Florentines  removed  thetr  cour '.   . 
nouses  to  Telamone,  a  port  in  the  Maremma  of  s«  . 
Another  revolution  soon  broke  out  at  Pisa,  and  tbe  par:* 
the  Gambacorta  was  restored;  but  Gian  Galesxso  \  i»c 
duke  of  Milan,  caused  Pietro  GambaoorU  to  be  munSir.- 
by  his  own  secretary  Jacopo  AppianOk  who  made  h^x^. 
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tor  of  Pisa,  A.D.  1392.  After  the  death  of  Jacopo,  his 
■  M  sold  the  city  to  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  February,  1399, 
^^rviiig  to  himself  and  his  descendanta  the  principality 
:  Piumbino.  Pisa,  as  well  as  Genoa«  Lucca.  Siena,  Perugia, 
!.(i  Bologna,  was  thus  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
\  isconii.  At  the  death  of  Gian  Graleazzo,  in  1403,  his 
•a* lira!  son  Grabriello  Maria  had  Pisa  for  his  share,  but 

•  t  teeliiig  himself  secure,  he  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
•ti.in  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  whose  representative  Mar- 

i  il  iJoucicault  had  occupied  Genoa,  giving  up  to  him  Porto 
'  >  uio  and  Livorno.      BoucicauU  thought  of  nothing  but 

•  ik  ins:  the  most  of  this  piece  of  good  luck.  He  sold  Livorno 
'  the  Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats;  and  in  1405,  he 
iVied  to  sell  Pisa  to  the  Florentines  for  the  sum  of  400,000 
■iiMs,  to  be  divided  between  him  and  Gabriello  Maria. 
lo  Pisans  however,  being  informed  of  this  negotiation,  rose 

.a i list  Gabriello  Maria  and  his  French  auxiliaries,  and  ob- 
r.ned  possession  of  the  gates  of  their  city,  but  they  failed  in 
.('ir  attack  on  the  citadel.  BoucicauU  then  offered  to  give  to 

e  Florentines  the  citadel  and  the  other  strongholds  which 
e  had  in  the  territory  of  Pisa  for  206,000  florins,  which  the 

urentines  paid  him,  and  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
i! add,  AD.  140o.  Gabriello  Maria  demanded  his  share  of 
'i'  ])urchase  money,  but  Marshal  BoucicauU  rid  himself  of 
N  importunities  by  having  him  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to  the 

■  ••rich  king. 

7  he  Florentines  had  the  citadel  of  Pisa,  but  not  the  town. 

id  the  citizens  soon  retook  the  citadel  also.    They  now 

Ued  peace  of  the  Florentines,  offering  to  repay  them  the 

oiiey  which  they  had  paid  to  BoucicauU,  and  in  order  to 

(ilitute  the  negotiation,  they  recalled  from  exile  Giovanni 

.iinhacorta,  whose  family  had  always  been  favourable  to 

c  Florentine  connection,  and  named  him  their  captain- 

iiorah  The  Florentines  however  would  hear  of  no  proposal 

.'•'pt  the  surrender  of  Pisa;  but  the  citizens  were  not  yet 

ik  so  low  as  to  yield  to  such  a  demand ;   they  considered 

"lusolves  the  oldest  republic  of  Tuscany,  and  they  deter- 

'icd  on  resistance.     The  Florentines  blockaded  Pisa  for 

'•'Ut  a  year,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 

"ulest  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  Giovanni  Gamba- 

";a  secretly  treated  with  the  Florentines,  and  agreed  to 

'  n  to  them  the  gates  for  5O,UO(|0orins  and  the  country  of 

^no,  which  he  did  on  the  nijjht  of  the  8lh  November, 

"'.   Gino  Capponi,  the  commissioner  of  Florence,  behaved 

Jh  great  humanity;  he  maintained  the  strictest  discipline 

.  wii;  liis  troops,  and  he  introduced  into  the  town,  together 

h  his  soldiers,  a  number  of  waggon -loads  of  bread  which 

(iistiibuted  gratis  to  the  famished  inhabitants.     But  the 

1  le  of  Pisa  was  too  much  hurt  to  be  reconciled  to  the  yoke. 

:'0  principal  fomilies  emigrated  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and 

•si  of  the  young  men  sought  their  fortune  in  the  com- 

i;cs  of  mercenaries  which  were  then  scattered  about  Italy. 

IS  ended  the  career  of  Pisa  as  an  independent  state. 

Afier  eighty-eight  years  of  Florentine  dominion,  when 

.iiles  VUI.  of  France  came  to  Italy,  in  1494,  and  showed 

i>elf  hostile  to  Florence,  the  people  of  Pisa,  headed  by 

none  Orlandi,  rose  in  arms,  drove  away  the  Florentines, 

.  I  lestored  their  republican  government  under  the  protec- 

•nof  France.    In   1499.  after  tho  French  had  left  Italy, 

10  Florentines  besieged  Pisa,  but  were  repulsed,  the  women 

niselves  assisting  their  townsmen  in  repairing  the  forli- 

iiions.     In  1504  the  Florentines  resumed  the  siege,  but 

\   failed  again.    At  last,  in  1509,  they  formed  a  close 

Ivude  round  the  town,  and  Pisa  was  obliged  to  surrender 

i^h  famine.    A  second  emigration  then  took  place,  the 

wiior  families  preferring  exile  to  the  loss  of  independ- 

f,  Since  that  time  Pisa  has  remained  subject  to  Florence 

to  the  rulers  of  Florence  and  of  the  rest  of  Tuscany. 

r.e  aniversity  of  Pisa  has  been  the  chief  means  of  main- 

.  :.iii-5  some  life  in  the  town.      It  is  divided  into  three 

..l;ies,  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  it  reckons  among  its 

u^>ors  several  distinguished  men,  and  is   attended  by 

Ml  four  hundred  students.    In  1839  Pisa  was  chosen  for 

plice  of  a  general  assembly  of  men  of  science  from  all  parts 

:  iuly.   Above  400  came,  besides  several  foreigners.    They 

c.e  chissed  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  had  its  separate 

eini^s.    Memoirs  were  read,  and  prizes  offered  for  the 

a  annual  assembly,  which  was  appointed  to  take- place 

■  I'linn  in  1840. 

I'lSA  (Zoology).    [Maiid;«,  vol.xiv.,  p.  297.] 
PISCES  (the  Fishes),  the  last  constellation  of  the  oldzo- 
If*     There  is  in  the  mythological  stories  (which  are  un- 
vrihv  iif  note)  a  confusion  between  this  conatellaiion  and 
P^U,  No.  U26, 


Piscis  Australis  presently  to  be  noticed.  (See  Grotius,  in 
his  notes  on  Aratus.)  The  constellation  consists  of  two 
fishes  linked  by  a  string  attached  to  their  tails :  they  ara 
not  close  together,  the  upper  one  being  close  to  Andro- 
meda, the  lower  one  under  tne  wing  of  Pegasus.  The  rect- 
angular figure  mentioned  in  Pegasus  will  be  a  guide  to 
the  position  of  the  two  fishes :  the  line  of  a  Andromedn 
and  y  Pegasi  being  parallel  to  the  body  of  one  fish,  and 
that  of  y  Pegasi  and  a  Pegasi  to  the  body  of  the  other. 
The  principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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PTSCrCOLA.  OM  of  the  names  for  the  Hirudo  Pudum 
(HinnochanM,  Sav^  leihyobdella,  Blaiiiv.)t  which  infesU 
flsh,  especially  the  CyprinicUp*  [Lsbgbes,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  382.] 

PISrDIA  (UiocJia)  formed  the  northern  part  of  the 

Kian  and  Roman  provinces  of  Pamphylia.  [Paiu>byi.ia.] 
name  of  Pamphylia  was  confined  to  a  narrow  slip  of 
knd  along  the  sea-coast;  while  the  mountainous  country 
inland  was  called  Pisidia.  In  these  mountains,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus*  the  Pisidians  maintained 
their  independence  under  the  Persian  empire.  (Xen., 
Anab,,  i.  9,  $  14;  ii.  5,  $  13;  iii.  2.  $  23.)  Neither  the 
Syrian  kings  nor  the  Romans  were  able  to  subdue  them, 
though  the  latter  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their  towns, 
as  for  instance,  of  Antiocheia,  where  a  Roman  colony  pos- 
sessing the  Jus  Italicum  was  founded.  (Dig^  50,  tit.  15,  s. 
8,  $  10;  Plin.,  Hut.  Nat,,  v.  24.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbours. 
(Strabo,  xii.,  p.  570.) 

We  know  veiy  little  of  the  physical  seomphy  of  Pisidia, 
or  of  the  situation  of  its  towns.  Mr.  Felrows,  vho  visited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  in  1838,  informs  us  {Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  p.  165)  that  the  rocks  are  generally  of 
marble,  and  some  of  common  limestone  with  veins  of  mar- 
ble running  through  them  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Fellows 
states  that  '  the  most  singular  features  in  this  district  are 
the  mountains  of  volcanic  dust,  which  he  saw  at  10  miles 
distant,  looking  as  if  thev  were  smoking ;  this  appearance 
being  caused  by  the  sand,  which  with  every  little  wind  is 
blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the.  air  and  along  the 
valleys.  Out  of  these  hills  rise  jagged  points  of  marble 
rocks,  each  of  which  forms  a  nucleus  of  the  drifting  sand. 
The  whole  of  this  light  sand  or  dust  is  tufa,  the  dust  of  the 

f»u mice-stone,  and  a  volcanic  production ;  the  decomposed 
ime  has  in  many  parts  mixed  with  this  tufa  and  formed 
hills  of  Roman  cement' 

The  chief  towns  of  Pisidia  were  Antiocheia,  Sagalassus, 
and  Selge. 

Antiocheia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  in  the  north-western  psrt  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Magnesians  on 
the  Mssander.  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  577.)  It  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  appears  from  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  qfthe  Apostles  (xiii.,  14-51)  to  have  been  a  place 
of  cooiiderable  importance.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

South- we»t  of  Antiocheia  was  Sagalassus,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Arrian  (i.  28)  as  a  considerable  city.  Strabo  (p.  569. 
Ca»aub.)  says  it  is  also  called  Selgessus.  and  is  a  day*s 
journey  from  Apameia:  he  adds  that  from  the  acropolis 
to  the  town  is  a  descent  of  near  30  stadia.  The  ruins  of 
Sagalassus,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  167),  are  very  ex- 
tensive, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  temples,  and  three 
other  long  buildings,  ornamented  with  cornices  and  columns, 
and  with  rowb  of  pedestals  on  each  side.  Mr.  Fellows  also 
saw  there  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  theatre  on  the  side 
of  a  higher  bill  than  the  rest  of  tne  ruins,  and  remarks  that 
'  the  whole  town  is  a  pile  of  superb  public  buildings,  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  taste  both  for  seeing  and  being  seen. 
The  town  has  no  trace  of  walls,  but  its  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
carved  in  the  rocks  for  miles  around,  with  much  architec- 
tural ornament.'  These  ruins  are  called  by  the  Turks 
Boodroom,  and  were  visited  by  Lucas  (i.,  180). 

South  east  of  Sagalassus  was  Selge,  the  most  important 
town  in  Pisidia.  Selge  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by 
Calchua  and  afterwards  by  the  Lacednmonians,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  good  government  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  town.  Strabo  says  (xii.,  p.  570)  that  at  one 
time  it  contained  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  When 
Alexander  marched  through  Pisidia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Seige  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  him.  (Arrian,  i.  28.)  The  territory  of  Selge, 
though  mountainous,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  very  fertile. 
It  produced  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  and  afforded  pastu- 
rage for  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  forests  supplied  a 
great  number  of  timber-trees,  of  which  the  styrax  was 
reckoned  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Fellows  visited  the  ruins 
of  a  large  city,  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Boojak,  which  are  in  all  probability  those  of  Selge. 
Mr.  Fellows  describes  these  ruins  as  situated  at  the  end  of 
a  ridge  of  mountains  of  white  marble,  which  terminated 
abruptly  in  a  deep  and  rich  valley,  and  having  only  one 
side  aoeessible,  the  other  three  rising  perpendicularly  per- 
haps 1000  feet    Mr.  Fellows  says  (p.  172),  <  that  he  rode 


for  at  least  three  miles  through  a  part  of  ths  ciiy,  which 
was  one  pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings.  Tying  w  .;h 
each  other  iu  splendour.'  He  also  states  that  he  col  * 
scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned  bui...- 
ings  in  the  town,  but  that  he  certainly  traced  fiAy  or  s&x!  i 
and  in  places  where  there  were  no  remains  above  the  sur- 
face he  frequently  saw  vast  arched  vaidts,  similar  to  iJUm. 
forming  the  foiudation  of  great  public  buildings. 

PISl'DIA.      [PORCSIXANIANS.] 

PISI'DIUM.    (Tisux.  (Zoology.)] 

PISCIS  AUSTRAUS  or  AUSTOITTOS,  or  NOTtU  5 
(the  Soathem  Fish),  one  of  the  old  constellations  situa:«-.' 
directly  under  Aquarius :  the  stream  from  the  waier-pot  ' 
the  latter  constellation  finishes  at  the  mouth  of  this  ftsh.  i. 
contains  a  remarkable  star  of  the  first  magnitiidev  Foan- 
haut,  which  only  just  rises  above  the  horison  in  these  U; 
tudes ;  when  on  the  meridian,  it  is  nearly  in  the 
tical  circle  with  a  and  /9  Pegasi. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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PISaS   VOLANS  (the  Flving-Fish).  one  of  Bave- 
soutbern  constellations,  situatea  between  the  South  ^  .< 
and  Argo.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows :— 
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PISISTRATIDiE.  Hippies  and  Hippaichos 
two  sons  of  Pisistratus,  after  whose  death  Hippies,  i:. 
elder,  succeeded  to  the  rule.  Thucydides  tells  us  chat  »^. 
general  opinion  in  his  time  was,  that  Hipparchos  succ««>'.- 
his  father ;  this  however  he  asserts  to  be  a  mistake^  all  ho  .* . 
in  the  same  chapter  (Thucyd.,  vi.  54)  he  obeerve«  tnciiVr-- 
tally  that  Hipparchus  was  not  unpopular  in  hia^Temmv: 
thereby  implymg  that  he  had  some  share  therem.* 

Thucydiaes  gives  the  brothers  a  character  for  encoun^    : 
manly  virtue  and  eultivation(aVr^'^a<  Ivyttfiv),  fbraurr*^ 
in  war,  for  piety,  and  for  lenity  in  taxation.    H«  says  th^- 
onbr  levied  a  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  produce  (vd  ytywuftrr  • 
ana  that  they  rather  interfered  in  the  appointnenu 
offices  than  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  tb«ix»%e}^  ;■• 
He  gives  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippies,  as  one  amon^  uii.**  \ 
of  the  family  {atfr&y)  who  served  the  office  of  arehon. 

Hipparchus,  the  vounger  son,  lost  his  lifo  by  a  eonspirr.-* 

during  the  rule  of  his  brother.    He  made  offen  ot  m.  or 

•  In  tha  fkmmu  loeg  to  IIsnN4iM  aid , 
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contemporary  caroniders  as  a  strong ^nd  daring,  but  fierce  I 
and  qaarrelsome  race.  Sume  of  the  Cancellieri  of  the 
Bianohi  faction  beinc^  connected  with  a  Florentine  party- 
leader,  named  Veri  De  Cerrhi,  an  influential  man  among  the 
Florentine  Guelpbs,  the  latter  contrived  to  appoint  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Pistoia  a  friend  of  his  own,  called  Cantino. 
This  person  favoured  the  Bianchi,  and  in  the  next  election 
of  the  elders  or  municipal  councillors  he  had  them  all 
chosen  from  among  the  Bianchi,  saying  that  such  was  the 
yr\[\  of  the  council  of  Florence,  which  however  was  not  true. 
This  measure  excited  many  disturbances,  which  the  elders 
of  Pistoia,  supported  by  the  Florentines,  availed  themselves 
of  in  order  to  oppress  their  rivals  of  the  Neri  faction,  on 
whom  they  imposed  fines  and  other  penalties.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  several  years,  during  which  the 
Florentine  podestas  who  were  successively  sent  to  Pistoia 
contrived  to  fill  their  pockets  from  fines  ana  condemnations. 
(Dino  Compagni,  Cronaea.)  These  things  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  spread  to  Florence,  where  the 
two  families  of  Cerchi  and  Donati  disputed  for  the  preemi- 
nence  in  the  councils  of  the  republic.  The  Donati  assumed 
the  name  of  Neri,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  they  succeeded  in  driving  away  their  antagonists  in 
1301.    [Dantb.] 

The  Florentine  Neri  afterwards  proceeded  to  attack  Pis- 
toia, where  the  Bianchi  were  still  predominant ;  but  not 
being  able  to  take  it  by  force,  they  blockaded  the  town, 
which  beins  pressed  by  famine,  the  council  ordered  the  poor 
and  most  of  the  women  and  children  to  be  turned  outside 
of  the  gates.  These  unfortunate  creatures,  says  Dino  Com- 
pagni, on  coming  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  were  shame- 
fully used  by  their  own  townsmen  of  the  adverse  faction, 
who  were  with  the  Florentines.  Many  of  them,  after  en- 
during all  sorts  of  abuse,  had  their  noses,  or  hands,  or 
feet  cut  off,  and  in  this  mutilated  state  were  carried  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  town- walls,  in  order  to  frighten  the  be- 
sieged, but  the  magistrates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  taken 
in,  and  thus  they  died  miserably  outside.  (Dino  Compagni, 
Cronaea  Fiorentina.)  Those  who  are  so  ready  to  extol  the 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  ought 
to  dwell  on  such  scenes  as  these,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  state  of  society  in  those  times. 

At  last  Pistoia  surrendered,  on  the  1 0th  April,  1306,  on 
the  condition  that  persons  and  property  should  be  safe ; 
but  nu  sooner  bad  the  Florentines  entered  the  town,  than 
they  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Pistoia  never  recovered 
from  that  blow.  It  continued,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
to  be  subject  to  Florence,  and  followed  its  destiny  through 
the  various  changes  of  government. 

There  are  many  remarkable  bnildings  in  Pistoia.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  restored  by  Nicolo  di 
Pisa,  contains  some  good  paintmgs,  basso-relie\'os,  and  the 
monument  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  friend  of  Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio, a  jurist  and  an  elegant  poet ;  and  also  that  of  Cardinal 
Nicola  Forteg^erri,  a  distinguished  character  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice  are,  S.  Pietro 
Maggiore,  L'Annunziata,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Umilta.  S.  Gio.  Battista,  S.  Domenico,  and  S.  Giovanni 
Rotondo.  The  palace  del  Comnne.  or  degli  Anziani,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  The  episcopal  palace,  raised  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Bishop  Ricci,  is  a  sumptuous  build- 
ing. The  clerical  seminary  was  also  built  by  Ricci.  La 
Sapienxa,  or  the  public  schools,  has  a  good  library.  There 
is  also  at  Pistoia  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres. 
The  private  palaces  of  the  families  Bracciolini,  Cancellieri, 
Rospigliosi,  Tolomei,  and  Forteguerri  contain  good  paint- 
inss.    (Val£ry,  Voyages  Ldtttraires  en  Itaiie.) 

Pistoia  has  produced  distinguished  men  m  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  and  art :  (>mo  da  Pistoia,  the  poets  For- 
teguerri and  Bracciolini.  Pope  Clement  IX.,  the  poetess 
Gorilla;  the  architects  Ventura,  and  Vitoni;  the  painters 
Oerini,  Malatesta,  and  Cipriani  (who  died  in  London,  in 
1790) ;  the  sculptors  Ennio  da  Pistoia,  Ognabene,  and  Cor- 
nacchini :  and  many  more,  who  are  noticed  by  Tolomei,  in 
his  'Guidadi  Pistoia,'  8vo.«  1821 ;  by  Zaccaria,  *  Bibliotheca 
Ptstoriensis  deseripta,' Turin,  1764;  and  bvCiampi,  «  No- 
tiaie  Inedite  della  Sagrestia  Pistoiese  dei  belli  Arredi,'  Pisa, 
1812.  Ciampi  has  also  published  an  interesting  biography 
of  Cino,  « Vita  e  Poeaie  di  Measer  Cino  da  Pistoia,'  8va 
f$aa,  1813. 


The  history  of  Pistoia  has  been  written  by  Fiorm^iati, 
'Memorie  Storiche,*  Lucca,  1758,  and  also  in  the*Utf>r« 
Pistolesi,'  an  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Florenee,  by 
Giunii,  1578.  Viani  has  written  *  DelU  Zecca  e  delU  Mc- 
nete  di  Pistoia,'  Pisa,  1813. 

PISTOL.    [Arms.] 

PISTOLE.    [MoNKY.] 

PISTON.    [Hydraulics.] 

PISUM.    [Pba.] 

PI  SUM  (Zoology),  Megerle's  name  for  a  genua  of  rotK-hi- 
fers  {Pisidium,  Leacb).  separated  from  Cyclas.  Qu^retamur, 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  is  a  small  wland  in  the  Paeiffr. 
the  centre  of  which  is  in  25**  3'  37''  S.  lat  and  130^  b'  1 1'' 
W.  long.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumieveoee.  an^f 
very  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  without  ancborafr. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  volcanic.  The  highest  point  of  tt«c 
island  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  aseent  fhja 
the  beach  is  generally  extremely  steep,  and  two  of  tlM  \hrtt 
landing-places  are  not  used.  The  third  landing-|>lace  is  <« 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  the  approach  is  very  dair 
gerous.  The  soil  which  covers  the  rock  oonaiats  of  cU\ 
mixed  with  sand ;  it  is  very  rich  and  of  great  depth.  It  < 
supposed  that  the  island  could  maintain  a  populaitioo  of 
1000.  There  is  only  one  well  of  good  and  one  of  indtfferrr: 
water.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  still  covered  with  trt<> 
This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777,  now 
contains  a  colony  of  Englishmen  and  Otaheitean  women 
whose  offspring  form  the  whole  population  of  tbe  UlaAi! 
After  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  [Blioh],  Fletcher  Chri^tAti 
sailed,  first  to  Toobouai,  one  of  the  Pamuto  laUnds^  ao«^ 
then  to  Otaheite,  where  he  took  in  animals  and  plants,  ai:i 
then  returned  to  Toobouai,  with  the  intention  of  s«tii«c^' 
there,  having  left  the  larger  part  of  his  crew  in  Oiabe.*- 
and  taken  with  him  six  males  and  twelve  women.  Bu. 
not  finding  the  natives  of  Toobouai  inclined  to  permit  ihrc 
to  settle  on  their  island,  he  established  his  colony  an  Pi!> 
cairn's  Island  in  1790.  This  island  was  first  visited  bi  aj« 
American  vessel  in  1 809,  and  afterwards  by  the  Briton,  .-. 
1814.  In  1826  the  island  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Btt 
chey.  As  a  report  prevailed  that  the  inhabit  an  ta  suffer  c . 
much  from  want  of  water,  a  vessel  was  sent  to  removotho-.* 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  Otaheite,  which  was  effected  ir 
1831,  when  the  population  had  increased  to  87  in  number 
But  the  new  settlers  found  that  they  had  not  inprott-. 
their  condition  by  this  change,  and  they  returned  to  R: 
cairn's  Island  in  1832.  They  are  a  fine  and  robust  peo)  !• . 
high-spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  apeak  both  the  Tabeitaj'* 
and  English  languages  fluently.  Their  food  is  chiefly  ve- 
getable. Yams,  which  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, are  the  principal  article  of  food.  Cocoa-nuta.  ban: 
nas,  and  pumpkins  also  grow,  but  the  bread-fruit  tree  yt\*^^ 
a  scanty  crop  of  indifferent  fruit  Swine,  goats*  and  lic- 
mestic  fowls  are  reared,  and  fish  is  rather  abundant.  Be- 
fore their  removal  to  Otaheite,  the  islanders  were  dts:»:.< 
guished  by  their  patriarchal  simplicity,  modified  hj  tfr 
English  character ;  but  since  that  time  they  have  taken  ' 
drinking  spirits,  the  preparation  of  which  they  had  learr: 
in  Otaheite. 

(Shillibeer*s  Narrative  of  the  BritotCe  Voyage:  Br. 
chey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Bxcijie,  4^  ;  R^i-** 
Accounts  of  the  Pitcaim  Islanders^  by  Barrow,  in  L<mJ  ■ 
Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  iii. ;  Bonnet's  Extracts  from  /*' 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  Globe,  in  Londim  Cr<r»»* 
Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

PITCAIRNE,  ARCHIBALD.  M.D..  was  born  at  Ed  : 
burgh  in  1662.  He  studied  divinity  and  afterwards  law  •: 
that  university  with  extreme  ardour ;  but  being  obliged  l^ 
the  failure  of  his  health  to  go  to  Montpellier,  be  th^rv  »  '- 
quired  a  love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  Bd^nborc*-. 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  several  brancbrs 
and  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  by  the  application  •' 
which  he  believed  (as  many  of  his  contemporanea  didu  th-. 
much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  pnenomena  of  l.fv. 
He  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and  thence  returning  to  I « 
native  place,  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned  prar*  • 
tioner  in  it  In  1692  he  was  invited  to  the  profeaaor^';.; 
of  medicine  at  Leyden;  but  hia  mathematical  theor- 
being  less  agreeable  than  the  doctrines  of  vitalism*  whr.^ 
were  then  becoming  prevalent,  he  held  the  appointDM-ci 
little  more  tlian  a  year,  and  then  returned  home.  ba\tr: 
reaped  no  other  honour  than  that  of  having  had  tl^ 
celebrated  Boerhaave  among  his  pupils.  He  died  at  £4i& 
burgh,  in  1713. 
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there  vas  certainly  nothing  in  the  matter  of  this  speech,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  appears  to  be  a  verbatim  report  of 
it,  to  put  any  one  in  mind  of  either  Demosthenes  or  Uicero. 
The  animosity  between  the  prince  and  his  father  now 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and,  among  the  other  adherents 
of  the  former,  Pitt  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court 
by  being  deprived  of  his  commission.    It  appears  indeed  that 
his  dismissal  from  the  army  took  place  within  a  few  days  after 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.    (Sea  the  date  published  for  the 
first  lime  nrom  the  Records  of  the  War- Office  in  an  article 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  131,  for  June,  1840.)    For 
this  loss  however  he  was  recompensed  by  being  appointed  by 
the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.    The  next 
occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  was  on  an  opposition  motion  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1738 ;  nor  did  he 
become  a  frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later.    He  made 
another  speech,  of  more  energy  and  vehemence  than  he  bad 
yet  displayed,  in  the  debate  on  the  8th  of  March,  1739,  on 
the  convention  with  Spain ;  but  bis  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  either  in  that  or  in  the 
following  session.    He  appears  to  have  first  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  as  a  debater  m  the  discussion  of  the  successive 
motions  directed  against  Wal pole,  in  Januaiy  and  February, 
1741,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  last  session  of 
this  the  first  parliament  in  which  he  had  a  seat.    It  was  in 
one  of  these  debates,  professedly  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  ministerial  bill  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that  he 
is  made,  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,*  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  phi- 
lippic in  reply  to  the  elder  Horatio  Walpole  (the  minister's 
brother,  and  afterwards  Lord  Walpole  of  Woolterton),  be- 
ginning '  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not 
of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.' 
It  is  believed  however  that  this  brilliant  declamation  is 
almost  entirely  Johnson's  own ;  the  style  at  any  rate  is 
certainly  his,  and  not  Pitt's. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December,  1741, 
Pitt  was  again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1742  ;  but  his  retirement  did 
not  leave  the  road  to  office  open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the 
king  had  conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  prominent  and  eifective  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
general  assault  upon  the  late  administration,  but  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  and  the  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  his  majesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
that  electorate.  It  is  understood  also  that  Pulteney,  the 
framer  of  the  new  ministry,  owing  to  a  dislike  which  ex- 
isted between  his  friend  Liord  Carteret  (afterwards  earl  of 
Granville),  who  now  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  Lord  Ck)bham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  George  Grcnville,  found  it  impossible  or  unad- 
visable  to  bring  anyone  of  the  three  last-mentioned  persons 
into  office  for  the  present,  although  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  party.  Grenville's  elder  brother  Richard 
(afterwards  Earl  Temple)  and  Lyttelton's  father  had  married 
sisters  of  Lord  C^bbam,  and  Pitt  s  elder  brother  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  Lyttelton's. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry  was  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, who  held  the  otfice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  but  when 
Walpole,  in  a  few  months  aAer  his  own  fall,  had  contrived 
to  extinguish  Pulteney  by  forcing  him  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  from  being  the  roost  popular  and  powerful 
roan  in  England,  he  suddenly  droppea  doun  into  a  despised 
nonentity  as  earl  qf  Bath,  the  real  supremacy  in  the  cabinet 
was  divided,  or  rather  contended  fur,  between  Carteret  and 
the  two  Pelhams,  the  elder  of  whom*  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  other  secretary  of  state,  his  brother  Henry  Pel- 
ham  being  paymaster-general.  Wilmington  died  in  July, 
1 743,  and  although  by  Wal pole's  advice  Mr.  Pelhara  was 
then  appointed  firat  lord  of  the  treasury  ond  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the 
favour  of  the  king  a  power  really  superior  to  that  of  his 
rival,  and  upon  whirh  bis  bold  and  impetuous  character 
made  him  presume  in  a  manner  equally  offensive  to  the 
public  and  to  his  eolleagues.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Pitt 
soon  threw  himself  again  into  opposition,  and  became  more 


active  and  acrimonious  in  his  denrniciations  of  the  rfw 
ministry  than  he  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  against  ^  A 
pole  himself.  On  the  subject  of  the  kings  BanoAerun 
partialities  in  particular,  to  bis  sympathy  with  which  C>r- 
teret  was  understood  chiefly  to  owe  his  influence  over  tN 
royal  mind,  the  eloquent  commoner  was  now  louder  a  i  : 
more  eloquent  than  ever.  He  and  Lyttelton  are  al&o  »^  '. 
to  have  both  been  members  of  the  secret  committee  of  i ;\. 
headed  by  Bubb  Dodington  (afterwards  Lord  MeloomU 
by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  opposition  were  n .  * 
directed. 

Carteret,  now  become  lord  Granville,  was  dismissed  a  f  v 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliaxDeot  *: 
November,  1744;  and  what  was  called  the  bruad-U't: 
ministry  WBi  formed,  with  Mr.  Pelham,in  reality  aa  wt'..  &v 
in  appearance,  at  its  head.    But  although  his  friends  Go  « 
Grenville  and  Lyttelton  both  obtained  places  in  the  r..^ 
arrangement,  Pitt's  time  was  not  yet  pome ;  his  recent  <   . 
duct  in  fact  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  \,,.z 
From  this  date  however  he  rangea  himself  among  the  » .;- 
porters  of  administration,  and  not  merely  softenra  hi»  tv- 
touching  Hanover  and  other  delicate  points,  but  even  did  r 
scruple  to  unsay  and  retract  a  good  deal  of  what  had  ixi  («i 
years  formed  the  staple  of  his  oratory. 

In  the  beginnine  of  the  year  1746  an  attempt  wba  mi ' 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  overcome  the  king^s  rcji. 
nance  to  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  office ;  but  tit    ' 
sinuations  of  Pulteney  are  said  to  have  been  empkycc  : 
strengthen  the  royal  averaion;  and  his  majesty  mad*.-  . 
desperate  struggle  to  escape  the  threatened  infliction.    C . 
the  loth  of  February  lord  Bath  was  actually  named  £  - 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  head  of  a  new  admini^tnt.  - 
with  his  friend  Granville  for  secretary  of  state ;  but  it  v . 
found  that  this  project  could  not  be  carried  through ;  and  f 
days  afterwards  Pel  ham  and  all  his  colleagues  were  a«. 
in  the  occupation  of  their  several  offices.   On  the  22nd  V 
was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  vice-treasurera^  for  Ireur . . 
and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  he  was  promoted  ti->  - 
more  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-generaL    After  eaci 
these  appointments  he  was  re-elected  for  Old  Sarum.     I 
the  next  parliament  however,  which  met  in  NoTifr.'«  - 
1747,  he  was  returned,  by  the  influence  of  the  govern  c  • 
for  Seaford,  one  of  the  Cmque  Portl    On  this  occastet.     . 
duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personallv  inter fcr^i^   - 
the  election  in  the  most  open  manner ;  but  wneu  the  re' .  -: 
was  petitioned  against  on  this  account,  Mr.  Pitt,  acc<  r<I  . 
to  the  report  of  the  debate, '  treated  the  petition  with  »:  -. 
contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere  jest  ;*  and  the  m  :.  - 
for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was  negatived  ..  *  i 
great  majority.     The  opposition  in  fact  was  now  rrOu- 
to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumstances  i.. 
been  rendered  much  easier  by  a  legacy  of  lO.OOu^  it 
to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. '  in  reward,*  as  :  - 
will  expressed  it,  'for  the  noble  disinterested dc*s   «  . 
which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the  lavs.  ».:' 
prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country.'    He  had  therv^^ 
resigned  bis  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  W^  * 
and  indeed  had  separated  himself  entirely  from  his  n 
highness,  who  still  remained  the  recognised  bead  of 
opposition,  such  as  it  was,  till  his  deatn  in  March.  I ' 
Mr.  Pitt  distin^isbed  himself  in  his  new  place  by  a  (  r 
disdain  of  certam  sources  of  emolument  of  which  his  pr  *  - 
cessora  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves;  an^I  . 
by  the  frank  and  courageous  style  in  which  be  went 
urging  and  defending  the  course  of  national  policy,  c-^-.  - 
cially  in  relation  to  foreign  aflairs,  which  the  whole  of 
previous  parliamentary  life  had  been  spent  in  o|^>osir.g  2. 
reprobating.    His  change  of  opinion  or  feeling   xnx\ 
illustrated  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the  debate  oc' 
address  of  thanks  at  the  opening  of  the  session  io  Janu^  . 
1751,  in  reference  to  the  abandonment  by  the  goveromt 
at  the  recent  peace  of  Aix-la-Chaoelle,  of  the  cla^m 
exemption  from  search  for  British  ships  when  found  !.■  ^ 
the  coast  of  Spanish  America — a  claim  which,  when 
opposition,  he  had  passionately  insisted  ought  to  be  iDa«2r  ^ 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  treaty  of  peace  with  S(«.  - 
'  I  was  then,'  he  said,  *  very  young  and  sanguine ;  I  %z 
now  ten  yean  older,  and  have  had  time  to  consider  th;;  c* 
more  coolly.'    And  be  added,  referring  to  a  motion  wit 
he  had  formerly  supported  for  an  address  to  the  rr.%t 
against  concurring  in  any  peace  in  which  this  claioi  «b%-k   - 
not  be  recognised,  '  I  am  also  conviactd  that  all  addrev^  > 
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Id  ilie  end  of  bis  dmys,  djnng,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid,  m  Ibe 
ntterance  end  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficulties  to  wbich  this  ministry  also 
soon  found  itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to 
Pitt,  so  earW  as  the  end  of  February.  1 766.  At  that  time  it 
eame  to  nothing,  but  the  attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few 
months ;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  received  a  carte  blanche  to 
frame  a  new  cabinet,  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
nine  of  August.  And  a  very  extraorainary  piece  of  bandy- 
work  a  turned  out.  *  He  made  an  administration,'  as  Burkts 
has  said  in  a  fiimous  passage,  *  so  chequered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such 
apiece  of  diversified  mosaic;  such  a  tessellated  pavement 
without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit 
of  tihite;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republi- 
cans, whigs  and  tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies, that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  un- 
safe to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.'  What  most  astonished 
the  public  in  the  whole  arrangement  was  the  manner  in 
which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself:  he  appropriated  the  almost 
sinecure  place  of  lord  priw  seal,  and,  leaving  the  old  scene 
of  his  glory,  went  to  the  tipper  House  as  Viscount  Pitt  and 
Sari  of  Chatham.  '  The  joke  here  is,'  wrote  Lord  Chester- 
ileld  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion, '  that  he  has  had  a/all  up- 
mtair9,  and  has  done  himaelf  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never 
Im  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Everybody  is  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  this  step ;  though  it  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  great  abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cun- 
ning. But,  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.* 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rickety  adminis- 
tration thus  attempted  to  be  set  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  ana  embarrassment  all  the 
time  it  subsisted,  and  that  Lord  Chatham,  its  nominal  bead, 
was  soon  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  the  conduct  of  aifairs 
by  a  serious  illness,  which,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by 
his  lately  published  correspondence,  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  busi- 
ness and  from  interoourae  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle 
of  bis  own  fiimily.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1768. 
be  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden  to  the  king  with  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  responsibility  which  it 
brought  with  it,  probably  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
health.    In  the  session  of  parliament  which  began  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1770,  he  again  appeared  in  his  place,  and 
took  as  prominent  and  active  a  part  in  debate  as  he  had  ever 
*done  in  nis  best  days.    One  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
•he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was  that  of 
'the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of 
^Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  which  be  condemned  vehe- 
4nently  and  without  reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant 
'Outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.    He  also 
appeared  occasionally  in  the  session    which  began   2 1  at 
January,  1772;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which  he  de- 
livered in  Maytbat  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief 
•of  Protestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  re- 
fiort  of  the  debate, '  as  much  oratory  and  fire  as  perhaps  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.'    But  his  name  does  not  appear  again 
in  the  debates  till  towards  the  end  of  the  aession  of  1 774, 
on  the  27th  of  Mav  in  wbich  year,  though  still  labouring 
under  a  state  of  ill-health,  which  had  long  kept  him  absent 
from  the  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resist- 
ance in  America.    He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same 
now  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  November  of 
this  vear ;  but  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him  back  for 
nearly  two  years  into  retirement.  When  he  again  made  bis 
appearance  in  the  House,  in  the  end  of  May,  1777,  it  was  to 
leiterate  with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings 
on  American  affkirs ;  and  he  continued  to  come  down  for 
the  same  purpose  during  the  next  session  as  often  as  the 
little  strength  remaining  in  his  racked  and  shattered  frame 
would  permit    At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1 778,  after  he 
had  spoken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  aeain  to  notice 
•omething  that  had  been  said  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  in 
leply*  when  he  dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  those 
keeide  him.    He  wa«  carried  home  to  his  house  at  Hayes, 


I  in  Kent,  but  never  again  rose  from  his  bed,  and  died  oft 
Monday,  the  1 1th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hn  uze. 

All  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stinod  by  bis  nam-, 
in  former  days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  dra    , 
in  cireum«tances  so  affecting,  of  the  orator  and  state- . 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  filled  so  large  a  s^  a.-* 
in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  memory  was  associated  v .  j 
so  much  of  popular  principle  and  national  glory:   a... 
to  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abb«7  •: 
the  public  expense,  were  added  the  more  suhslanlLsl  t  - 
wards  of  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  fyr  the  \* .  > 
ment  of  his  debts,  and  a  pension  of  4000iL  a  year  tu  ^.• 
descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  claims,  either  as  an  onu-r.  i 
minister,  or  a  patriot,  we  may  observe  in  general  tla'  ... 
each  of  these  capacities  he  appears  to  have  been  at  bc>i  *.: 
man  merely  of  his  own  time.    His  eloquence,  of  the  imn  - 
diate  effects  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  must  \^  . 
partaken  very  much  of  the  only  half-intellectual  ar: 
acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  his  voice,  ( 
eye,  and  other  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  as  to  . 
higher  qualities.    At  least  no  report  that  has  come  tl.  v 
to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches  conveys  an  imprenioo  at  _ 
answering  to  their  traditionary  fiime.    Earnestness  and  ft 
vour  there  is,  as  well  aa  clearneaa  and  distineiness*  v.. 
occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expressbn ;  there  . 
generally  forcible  reasoning;  and  a  luminous  dtsposit^ct. 
the  subject ;  but  that  is  nearly  alL    Lord  Chatham**  r  . 
queuce  is  rarely  irradiated  by  any  imaginative  oolou: .  4 
and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or  novelty  of  thoa^r  - 
its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdrineae.  arri 
vein  of  reflection  common-place.     Indeed  it  is  proba;  > 
to  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  it  was  in  gieai  f .  - 
indebted  for  its  immediate  success;  it  hit  the  popular    - 
general  understanding,    as  it  were,   between  wind    a- 
water.    And  to  this  effect  also  contributed  the  tborou.:  • 
English  character  of  l^rd  Chatham's  mind;  a  proud  l  - 
of  his  country  waa  his  maater-paaaion,  and  her  nrairi « 
and  glory  ever  the  object  on  wbich  he    kept    hts   e\r 
He  was  also  altogether  a  public  man — amiable  and  belo%i  i 
indeed,   in  his  domestic  circle,  and  both  enjoying  tzi 
returning  very  cordially  the  affection  of  his  famUy,  but, ;. 
his  enemies  admitted,  free  from  dissipation  of  everv  Vtu . 
and  having  as  little  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  other  k    ' 
of  sensuality  in  his  composition  or  habits  as  any  man  of  l 
time.    On  the  subject  of  his  ambition  indeed  it  would  .• 
easy  to  say  much,  as  much  has  been  said ;  and  some  ol   . . 
letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  love  of  pj«v* 
was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  bear-.  ^ 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  also  with  no  small  degree  of  v  t.  ' 
would  now  at  least  be  called  subser\-iency  to  tho^aU^.i' 
him.    But  even  in  regard  to  this  last  most  unfavouia:.  -. 
exhibition  which  he  makes  of  himself,  something  is  to  ; 
allowed  for  the  manners  and  indeed  established  et«quc"> 
of  the  age,  which  in  all  departments  of  social  miercvtirc 
exacted  a  degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  obsen  a.  ■  1 
which  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  if  prarti-.-. 
in  the  present  day  would  really  indicate  a  much  greater    t 
gree  of  servility  than  it  then  implied.    It  can  hardl>  be  i  .- 
puted  that  Chatham,  whatever  faults  he  may  ba%e  K:.  . 
waa  easentially  a  high-minded  man,  and  it  is  most  re&sonab^'. 
when  we  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  anypan^e... 
cas^  to  set  down  the  oefeot  as  one  of  manner  rather  t^a. 
of  character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  Vr  AId3.- 
the  bookseller,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  under  the  title  of  *  Anenl  •    - 
of  the  Life  of  the  Barl  of  Chatham ;'  and  much  more  ait . 
rately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackray,  m  . 
•  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  2  vols.  4to.     Of  bis  t «  ■ 
writings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except  a  izt 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brou 
afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  which  were  published  a  :   • 
yeara  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  and  his  •  Corre^p 
dence,*  in  4  vols.8vo.,  which  has  only  very  recently  appcA: 
The  latter  publication  abounds  in  matter  illustrate e  *      . 
of  the  life  of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  hisior>  vf  i 
time.    By  his  wife,  who  survived  till   1803,  besiJe»    i  . 
daughtera.  he  had  three  sons,  the  political  disimcik:c.  . 
quired  by  one  of  whom,  the  subjeot  of  the  next  a;ti' 
rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father. 

PITT.  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE    WILUaV 
second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  was  bar-    .' 
Hayes»  in  Kent,  28th  May,  1759.     Bis  eUmeutai^   e 
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found  the  country  involved  on  bis  finst  accession  to  power; 
but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unfortunate  for  his  son's 
poliiical  reputation  that  he  should  have  been  transformed 
from  a  peace  into  a  war  minister.  In  point  of  fact,  the  na- 
tion certainly  continued  to  make  a  very  steady  economic 
pruuiess  during  the  first  nine  peaceful  years  of  his  ailminis- 
traiiun.  and  the  military  results  of  the  last  eight  were  on 
the  whole  decidedly  disastrous.  During  the  former  period 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  increa.sed  by 
very  nearly  a  thirid;  and  in  the  five  years  from  1783  to 
1788,  the  revenue  had  received  an  augmentation  of 
5,000,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  1,500.000/.  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  arisen  from  new  taxes.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  was  not  greater  in  1790  than  it  had  been  in 
1784,  being  in  both  years  under  I2,000,00u/.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  constitution  for  the  East  India  Company 
(1784),  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  (1786) 
[National  Debt,  xvi.,  p.  100],  the  arrangement  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  on  very  liberal  principles  (1786), 
the  consolidation  of  tbe  customs  (1786),  acts  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (1791,  1792),  besides  various  minor  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  smuggling,  were  the  administrative  in- 
novations that  chiefly  distinguished  this  period,  and  that 
were  understood  to  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  pre- 
mier. In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  also  once  more  brought  forward 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament ;  but  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  his  authority  as  minister  to  ensure  the  success  of  bis 
motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority, 
and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instance  by  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Grey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its 
most  determined  opponents.  To  the  exertions  that  were 
now  begun  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  own  vote;  but 
upon  this  question  also  he  declined  to  use  his  power  or  in- 
fluence as  the  head  of  tbe  government.  He  took  much  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. All  the  measures,  it  may  be  observed,  to  which 
Pitt  gave  only  this  kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories 
that  illustrate  this  first  period  of  his  government,  occurred 
in  the  session  of  17b8-9,  when  he  successfully  maintained 
against  Mr.  Fox  the  right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  tem- 
porary defect  of  the  royal  authority  occasioned  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  reigning  king — a  right  which  seems  to  be  now 
received  as  an  established  doctrine  of  the  constitution. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  legislative  measure  of  the 
latter  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  ministry  was  the  union  with 
Ireland,  \ihich  was  effected  in  1799.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  disappointment  of  the  expeclalionB  which  he  considered 
him.self  entitled  toentertainof  the  abolition,  or  at  least  very 
i^veat  mitigation,  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he  assigned  to 
the  king  for  retiring  from  office  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  measure.    He  and  his  friends  resigned  in  March,  1801. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  successor  Mr.  Addington ;  but  when  the  ra- 
pidly growing  conviction  of  the  incompetency  of  the  new 
cabinet  began  to  foretel  its  speedy  downfall,  he  joined  in 
the  general  cry  against  it,  and  the  result  was  that  in  May, 
1804,  he  became  again  prime  minister.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
]8«6,  the  consequence  partly  of  a  wasted  constitution, 
paiily,  it  is  generally  believed,  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
overthrow  of  the  new  coalition  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  against  France  by  the  series  of  successes  achieved 
by  that  power  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  year  1805,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  combined  with  the  vexation  arising  from  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  Lord  Melville  to  destroy  him. 
He  had  fur  some  years  been  accustomed  to  stimulate  his 
overtaxed  powers  of  body  and  mind  by  a  lavish  indulgence 
ill  wino  ;  and  this  habit  also  no  doubt  bad  its  share  in  short- 
ening iiis  d:i)s. 

'I'.ic  public  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  and  lofty;  but 
liH  >s  said  to  haveuubeut  himsolf  very  gracefully  among  his 
iiihmd.o  friends,  and  the  few  who  really  knew  him  well 
stcii  lo  have  been  strongly  attached  to  him.  Whatever 
woitj  hia  faulU,  there  was  no  meanness  in  his  character. 


As  to  the  merits  of  his  general  system  of  admiriiwtrati  v 
opinion  is  still  nearly  as  much  divided  as  ever.     With  p 
gard  to  the  character  of  bis  oratory  lliere  is  perhaps  hxra    ■ 
ning  to  be  a  more  general  agreement;  and  we  ma)  \eii'  .* 
to  say,  without  incurring  the  chance  of  any  very  load  or  r  • 
tended  dissent,  that,  imposing  and  efiective  as  it  wa«  at  .' 
moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  its  success  as  much  to  iht>  .•: 
pression  which  it  made  upon  the  ear,  and  to  what  ^c  t.- 
call  its  mere  mechanical  qualities,  as  to  any  diviner  in<^;    » 
tion.    It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  tip 
his  father's  eloquence ;  and  of  either  splendour  of  ims^  *  i 
tion  or  any  remarkable  depth  or  force  of  thought,  it  ti    « 
be  admitted  to  have  been  nearly  destitute.     Its  h \^ 
quality  appears  to  have  been  a  power  of  sarcasm,  whirii  t 
the  proper  expression  of  a  nature  like  that  of  Pitt,  c 
proud,  and  contemptuous,  and  having  little  sympathy  c/    - 
with  the  ordinary  vices  and  weaknesses,  or  with  the  tr.-.  „ 
feelings  and  enjoyments,  of  his  fellow-men. 

PITTA,  M.  Vieillot's  name  for  a  genus  of  remarks' 
birds,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  the  Myiothtrtn^r. 
Ant-Thrushes.  [Merulid^  vol.  xv,,  p.  122,  where  : 
generic  character  of  the  genus  and  that  of  the  sub^cr' 
Chlon'soma  and  Grallaria  are  given.] 

Pitta.    (Vieill..  Temm.) 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that,  under  the  name  of  Myi'jtSf  . 
Illiger  and  Cuvier  united  xh^  Breves  of  Buffon  and  ttie  .i- 
Thrushes  properly  so  called.  These  Breves  are  remarks' 
he  observes,  for  the  vivid  colours  of  their  plumage,  t 
long  legs,  and  their  very  short  tail.    They  are  only  fo». 
he  adds,  in  the  Malaisian  Islands,  whilst  the  Ant-  Thru  %  * 
belong  to  the  New  Continent  as  well  as  to  the  Old  W  or 

Mr.  Swainson  notices  the  genus  Pitta  as  one  of  rcT::... 
able  beauty,  and  observes  that  they  have  the  graiu: 
curved  bill  of  the  true  thrushes,  but  much  stronj^er.     *  . 
predominant  colour  of  their  plumage.'  continues  Mr.S« 
son,  *  is  green,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  wings  being  ){ 
rally  variegated  with  vivid  blue ;  some  species  ha>e  a  : 
of  black,  and  all  are  confined  to  New  HoUand  an  I  : 
neighbouring  isles  of  the  Indian  Seas.     America  ir 
presents  us  with  a  representation  of  these  isenenL  in  :t 
subgenera  Gra//ana,  Vieill.,  and  Chamteza,  Vig.;  but  • 
species  are  very  few,  and  they  are  coloured  in   the  b:-... 
hues  of  ordinary  thrushes.    To  this  group,  as  a  su'tf^ 
we  refer  Chlorisoma^  called  by  some  writers  by  the  bar^  \, 
and  unmeaning  name  of  Kitta,    The  bill  is  clearly  t;., 
a  thrush,  while  the  legs  place  it  among  the  My'tth"-    • 
(Myiotherince),  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  rasonaJ  ^ 
genus,  both  on  account  of  its  size,  its  crest,  and  its  atV 
to  Myophonus,     There  are  two  or  three  species,  ah  nat*  • 
of  India.' 

•  The  genus  Myothera^  on  the  other  hand«  is  c]:;eriy  r 
stricted  to  tropical    America,  and  comprises    nuni*T 
species  of  a  smaller  size,  clothed  in  dark  colours,  but  pr.> 
variegated  with  white.     Although  distinctly  separated  * 
the  Oriental  group  by  their  shruptly-hook«fd  and  str  i . 
toothed  bill,  they  are  yet  so  intimately  allied  to  tbe  « 
bush-shrikes  iThamnophilinee)  that  it  is  almost  imp^v- 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  them.' 

*  Of  all  the  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  trof -'  * 
anta  are  the  most  numerous;  they  are  tbe  univer*-^ 
vastators,  and  in  the  dry  and  overgrown  forests  of  :'.v 
terior  the  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  paces  v: 
treading  upon  their  nests.    To  keep  these  royTiail<^  » 
due  limits,  a  wise  Providence  has  called  into  exisft  r  -, 
ant-thrushes,  and  has  given  to  them  this  pan icul jr  . 
Both  are  proportionate  in  their  geogranhfc  ran^«  f  • 
yond  the  tropical  latitudes  the  ants  suddenly  decio3*>«* 
their  enemies,  the  Myotheree,  totally  disappear.     A*  i  . 

?[eral  distinction   by   which   this   family  may    be    k- 
rom  the  bush-shrikes,  we  may  mention  the  diffVr^r  . 
the  feet,— the  structure  of  one  being  adapted  lor  •a;. 
while  that  of  the  other  is  more  suited  for  percbiisi;. 
ant-thrushes  are  very  locally  distributed ;  for.  attbouyh 
group  is   tropical,   we  frequently  found  that  a  |«mi.- 
species,very  common  in  one  forest,  was  replaced  tn  »r.. 
by  a  second;  while  a  third  locality  in  the  ^anle  .:  • 
would  present  us  with  slill  anothen  kind,  diffcrt^ivt   • 
those  we  had  prl•viou^ly  found.     Cayenne  and  Sui ir,- 
like  manner,  lunn>h  us  with  many  .s|h'cio>  toisliy  -jt.  % 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil.' 

To  return  to  A//a.     We  select,  as  an  exampl.?.    / 
Gigas,  Breve  Geant,  or  Giwtt  Pitta. 


PIT  1 

Deii^iplion. — Site  equal  to  tlut  of  a  magpie,  but  the  tail 
short  and  squared,  and  the  wings  cover  it  entirely.  A 
ry  brilliant  azure  blue  covets  the  hack,  the  icapulars.  the 
mp,  and  tail ;  a  leal  vivid  tint  ia  spread  over  the  vingg, 
e  quills  of  which  are  black,  coloured  with  azure  towards 
;  iip^ ;  summit  of  tbe  beait,  nape  and  demi-collar  of  the 
ter  port  of  the  neck  hlack  ;  feathers  of  the  front  and  ej  e- 
s\ta  aihy-brown ;  throat  wbilisb ;  an  ashy -brown  tint  is 
rf;til  over  all  the  lower  parts ;  the  feet  are  very  long  and 
a  horiiy  ash-colour.  Total  length  nine  inches. 
Loealiltf. ~S\imatta.    (Temni.) 


c 

J  { 


i'^-v->J-- 


Cblorisoina.    (Sir.) 
'xample,    Chlurinoma   tkalattinnm   (_Kittn   tha!::i-in 
oil  ThaUutin,  Temm.). 


'ieKripltoTt. 
ulon-green 


aOortKHU  IhohidiiBm. 

—Greater  part  of  the  plumage  very  brilliant 
s  velreij  black  band  springs  at  tbe  angle 
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of  the  bill,  passes  backwards  so  aa  to  include  tbe  eye,  and 
surrounds  the  occiput;  tail  deep  tarnii^bed  green,  winsa 
reddish,  but  the  three  or  four  secaudor)'  feat  hers  nearest  the 
body  are  opaline  hliiith  ash  ;  iris,  hill,  and  feet  very  briglit 
Vermillion  red.     Total  length  eleven  inches  two  or  three 

The  miUe  aaA  female  have  nearly  the  tame  livery. 

The  young  of  the  y  Mr  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  bill 
and  feet,  Mhicli  ari;  bluck;  in  that  of  the  wings,  which  is  a 
tarnisbed  rusty  red,  and  in  tbe  very  clear  blue,  which  ia 
nearly  whitish,  of  all  ihe  rest  of  Iho  ptumat^c.  This  blue 
tint  is  more  vivid  In  middle  age,  and  pa^ises  by  degrtes  fVom 
bright  aturo  blue  to  celadon- green.  Individuals  during 
nioult  have  the  plumage  varied  with  these  two  tints  very 
vivid  and  pure. 

ioca/j/ie*.— Java  and  Sumatra.     (Temra.) 
Grallaria.    (Vieill.) 

Example,  Grallaria  Rex  {Roi  des  foitrniilliert.  Buff.; 
King  Thnith,  Lalh. ;   Turdm  Bex,  Guiel.). 

DeicriptioH. — Brown,  inclining  to  red,  lijrbler  beneath ; 
occiput  plumbeous;  forehead  varied  with  black  and  white. 

Z-oca^i/^.— South    America,   Guiana,   and    Brazil   espe- 


PITTACAL.  one  of  tbe  ingredients  of  woodlar,  and  so 
named  by  Ruichenbach.  who  discovered  it,  from  rirra, 
pitch,  and  liXXof,  ornament,  on  account  of  its  One  colour- 
When  a  little  harytes-waler  is  added  to  impuro  picamar,  or 
lo  oil  of  lar  deprived  of  its  acid,  the  liquor  direclly  becomes 
of  a  fine  blue  tint,  which  very  soon  passes  into  ihi;  colour 
of  indigo:  like  this  pigment,  it  assumes  a  copper  colour 
when  rubbed,  and  according  to  its  purily  becomes  aflei-- 
wards  golden  or  brass  yellow. 

Pillacal  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  not  volaille ;  at  a  high 
temperature  it  is  decomposed  and  charted,  but  does  not 
give  nut  ammonia.  It  is  suspended  in  water  in  so  line  a  stalu 
of  division,  that  it  passes  ihrougb  filters  and  gives  a  blue 
rolour  10  tbe  water,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  in  it;  light  and 
air  do  not  act  upon  it ;  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  selhcr ; 
it  dissolves  in  cold  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
acetic  acid  also  dissolves  it  readily,  and  the  solution  is  of 
a  tine  red  colour;  alkalis  restore  the  blue  colour;  nitria 
acid  decomposes  it.  Reichenbach  slates  that  it  is  a  mure 
delicaic  Ie:«t  of  acids  and  alkalis  than  litmus, 

PI'ITACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  was  the  son  of  Hyrradius.  and  bom  at  Mitylene  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  the  year  G32  b.c.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  education  and  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  ai.d 
Ihe  first  facts  which  bis  biographer,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
mentions  are.  ihat,  with  the  asaislance  of  tbe  brothers  of 
AlcBus,  he  delivered  bis  native  island  from  the  tyranny 
of  Melanchrus  (B.C.  612),  and  that  when  Ihe Mitylentcans 
werr  involved  in  u  war  with  the  Atheniao*  about  the  pm- 
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■ession  of  the  tovn  of  Sigeum  a»  the  Hcllenpont,  PilloouB 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Athenian  general  Plirynon  hy  a 
ningular  alratagcra.  He  caroe  into  the  field  arme:l  nilh  - 
costine-net,  a  Irident,  and  a  dagger,  and  Rrst  entangled  ai 
then  tTespatched  hi»  adversary  IB.c.  GOG).  In  thia  var  A 
cmui  lufl  his  shield  a  Irophv  to  the  tnemy.  It  must  hai. 
been  soon  after  this  war  that  Milylena  was  distracted  by 
the  two  political  parties  which  about  this  time  began  t« 
appear  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  Thp  aristocratic  party, 
to  which  AlcEDUs  and  bis  brother  Antimcnidas  belonged, 
waa  driven  from  the  town,  and  the  popular  party  iinani- 
nioiisly  elected  Pittacus  to  the  oSice  of  aigyRinetes  to  defend 
Ibe  constitution.  During  his  administration,  which  lasted 
from  990  to  SBO  8.c.,heovercame  his  adversaries,  end  gained 
them  by  his  clemency  and  moderation.  Even  Alcmus, 
who  hod  assailed  him  in  his  poema  with  (he  greatest  bitter- 
ness, became  reconciled.  Pittacus  retjulatea  the  affain  of 
his  country  by  the  most  salutary  laws  and  institutions,  and 
in  B.C.  SSli  he  voluntarily  resitted  his  office  and  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Valerius  Maiimus  {vi.  5.  ext  i.)  orrona- 
ously  slates  that  Pittacus  was  made  a^symnetes  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
it :  but  this  is  aufllcienlly  refuted  by  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
the  fragments  of  AlccDUS.  and  Dii»anes  Laertius.  Pittacui 
pnssed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  hfs  in  quiet  retirement,  en' 
joying  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
countrymen;  and  nhen  the  Milylensans wished  to  reward 
him  for  bis  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  ho 
refused  to  accept  it  for  hiraseU.  but  had  it  made  consecrated 
ground,  which  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  retained 
Its  name  of  the  grounds  of  Pittacus.  He  died  in  n.c.  570, 
at  ibe  age  of  b!£. 

Ho  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  elegins,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  arc  still  extant.  Diogenes  laertius 
has  preserved  a  short  letter  ascribed  to  Fillaeus,  and  ad- 
dressdl  to  Crccsus,  kine  of  Lydio,  which  contains  an  answer 
to  an  invitation  of  the  King  to  come  lo  see  his  magniflcent 
Ireaaiires.  Many  of  the  numeruus  maxims  of  prartiral 
wisdom  current  among  the  antients  were  ascribed  to  Pilta- 
cua,  and  art-  preserved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  ylilian,  and  others. 

PITTOSPORA'CE^  are  polypetaloua  exogenous  plants 
with  a  definite  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  a  superii 
one-  or  two-celled  ovary,  which  in  the  former  case  has  parit 
Ul  placental,  numerous  ovules,  a  siugle  style,  and  hard  seeds 


( 


containing  a 


iJ  iriilLI  \    C.  I  rri>R  f.iill  :    3.  Ih(  ome  ilidJcd  Iruii- 

y  small  embryo  in  the  region  of  the  hilum. 
J  iii-'ir  pusuion  in  a  natural  arrangement  is  unsettled,  but 
appears  lo  be  near  the  Vitaceous  order,  rather  than  the 
Rhamnaceuus  or  Poljgalaccous.  All  the  species  contain  in 
gTMter  or  less  abundance  a  resinous  substance,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown.  Many  of  the  species  are  pretty  shrubs 
or  bushes,  sometimes  extremely  graceful,  but  they  are  of  no 
known  use.    Most  of  them  are  native*  of  Australia.    The 


<G  PIT 

names  of  SoUya  and  Billordiem  rccal  to  the  nitnd  suni*- 
the  protlioit  twiner*  of  iha  greenhouse. 

PITTS,  WILLIAM.  The  very  recent  deaili  of  i:. 
highly-girted  artist  prevents  out  attempting  a  biivgra 
for  which  the  materials  are  not  yet  coll ectsd.  Siill.i:''' 
than  entirely  pass  over  the  name  of  one  who  will  bene.  i  ■  ■ 
be  known  as  ona  of  the  greatest  among  British  art:-- 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  record  of  him. 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1790,  and  brou.- 
up  by  his  father  lo  his  onn  business,  which  was  that  <-i 
rhuser,  or  what  would  have  been  termed  in  Italy  an  or'/  ■ 
a  branch  of  art  now  regarded  as  lil4lo  belter  than  a  n. 
chaiiical  one,  and  accordingly  turned  over  almost  enl;t' 
to  artisans,  although  it  was  that  in  which  Cellini  ilispbi' 
his  mastery  and  esmed  his  reputation.  Whether  I'  ' 
subsequently  studied  under  any  sculptor  we  do  not  know 

His  very  early  marriage,  at  about  the  age  of  iiine^n 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  even  then  foUowit:::  i . 
profession  on  hisown  account     It  is  likely  that  for  «li£< 
struction  in  sculpture  he  ever  had,  he  was  chielly  ind'  '•'■ 
to  Flaxman,  for  he  was  employed  by  hira  in  cliaaing   i 
shield  of  Achilles,  designed  and  modelled  by  him&elf.     fi 
deed  ibcre  seems  to  have  been  greet  similarity  of  ftn-l 
and  taste  between  Pitts   and  Flaxman,  for  both  di^il^i' 
their  talents  in  poetical  subjects  and  extensive  coni)>o&i^  ' 
consisting  oF  a  number  of  figures.    As  a  counterport  i<' ' 
shield  of  Achilles  by  the  one.  may  be  placed  the  .hieM 
j£neas  by  the  other;    also  the  shield  of  Hercules.   I> 
Hesiod,  and  the  Brunswick  shield,  which  is  a  large  rini. 
relief,  representing  George  IV.  in  a  car  in  the  centre,  e 
in   the   other  compartments   the   principal  evenls  ol   -I 
House  of  Hanover.     Pitts  was  also  employed  on  the  W- 
hngton  shield,  which  was  executed  under  the    imiui^ 
inspection  of  Slothard. 

By  way  of  parallel  to  Flaxman's  two  series  of  designs  fr  . 
Homer  and  Dante,  may  be  mentioned  similar  grariiiic  r  .. 
positions  by  Pitts  from  Virgil  and  Ossian,  only  itie  fir-: 
which  has  been  engraved,  being  etched  by  himself  in  1  • 
as  yet  they  are  hardly  known  to  the  public,  whereat  : 
designs  of  Flaxman  are  known  throughout  Europe. 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  display   and  f 
their  masterly  graces  of  execution,  soma  of  his  $ni:i:  - 
subjects  in  relief  have  obtained  for  Pitts  with  many  the  in  ^ 
the  '  British  Cellini.'   Yet,  except  as  indicative  of  eaa^x. :. 
fancy  aud  arlistical  power,  such  appellation  is  utierh  i: 
propriate,  hardly  any  two  individuaU  being  so  utteili  <;  - 
similar  in  personal  character  as  the  arrogant  and  di:    . 
Benvenuto  and  the  meek  and  unassuming  William  I'.::- 
who    was    an    enthusiast    entirely   devot^    to    bis    (<: 
art,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning  bis  • 
to  popularity  and  fortune.     Hence  it  is  mailer  of  r.. 
rather  than  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  obtainei; 
tronage  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  his  genin- :    ■ 
that  he  encountered  manydisappoinlmentSiandwas  li:u.  > 
involved  in  embarrassments.     How  far  these  last  had  i-  • 
share  in  impelling  himto  the  fatal  act  by  wliicb  be  It-r.   - 
nated  his  life,  it  i*  ditHcultto  judge.     He  destroy^  him-<^.' 
by  poison,  April  1G,  1810. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  chief  productions,  am:.  •  i 
according  to  their  dates ;— The  Deluge,  1823 ;  Sam*on  •  ■■ 
ing  the  Lion;  the  Creation  of  Eve;  Harod's  Cnieliy.  :■.  .■ 
BChariot-race,1826;  the  Pleiades;  Shield  of  *neas,  1-.-. 
the  Rapeof  Proserpine, and  the  Nuptials  ofPeinlhuuf.''- 
bail- reliefs,  about  eight  feet  long,  executed  for  Mr.Simi;.  ->. 
of  the  Regent's  Pork,  1829;  the  Brunswick  Sbiild,  1- 
the  Apoiheoses  of  Spenser,  Shaksperc,  and  Milion;  s  -. 
another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  drawing  ri-iiiL-  1 
Buckingham  Palace,  I83J  ;  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  I-  .; 
a  long  bas-relief  or  friete  of  all  the  English  sovereigns  f  .■ 
the  Conquest,  1837;  ■  design  for  a  masonic  IToplit.  |- 
the  Triumph  of  Ceres,  and  a  small  subject  modellcci  in  «^i 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1840. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  rc^"  ■  ' 
tis'  talents,  there  can  only  be  one  opiniun  a*  to  hi!>\'i><:  . 
siastic  devotion  lo  his  profession,  when  it  is  tnoun  i,| 
good  authority  that  he  sometimes  had  not  his  cloib<->  < 
for  a  fortoight  together,  snatching  during  all  lliai  si  » 
only  short  inlenals  for  bodily  rest.  He  used  to  ubw 
that  even  a  day  of  eminence  as  a  sculptor  would  not  be  ■ 
deorly  purchased  by  a  life  of  anxious  toil. 

In  addition  to  ths  works  above  enumerated,  ma\  Iw  toi  , 
tioned  two  of  his  latest  performonces,  the'KcmbUTnbi;:.,' 
presented  to  C.  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  a  \-ase,  esccuied  fut  I* 
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with  these  words :  *  Believe  what  I,  an  old  man,  now  Bay  to 
you.  ond  not  what  I  wrote  when  I  was  young  ;  believe  the 
))outitf  rather  than  the  private  individual;  reject  ifiiieas 
Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  ll.'  {Bulla  Retractionum  omnium 
Dudum  per  eum  in  Minoribus  adhuc  agentem  pro  Conttilio 
Basiliensi  et  contra  Eugenium  summum  Ponttficem  Scrip- 
torum,  Colonia,  1468.)  In  several  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  also,  and  especially  to  Pictro  di  Noceto»  he  expresses 
sorrow  for  his  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  he  had  once  been 
too  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of 
some  of  his  amorous  adventures  and  of  those  of  other 
persons,  which  are  found  among  his  Epistles. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Mainz,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it,  Adolph«  count  of 
Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isemberg.  The  latter  had  the  ma- 
jority of  votes,  but  Pius,  who  bv  the  concordat  had  the  right 
of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  refused  to  confirm 
the  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged  not  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  his  own 
authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double 
the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  de- 
murred to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  the  last,  and  as  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him  in  the  apostolic  court,  he  appealed  to  the  next 
general  council.  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to  be  heretical, 
and  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much  mis- 
chief, ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who 
remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piccolomini  when  imperial 
secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  {Epistola  25)  to  the  Papal 
nuncio  John  Carvaia,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the 
council,  were  inclined  to  think  that  change  of  station  had, 
in  him  as  well  as  in  most  men,  produced  a  corresponding 
change  of  opinions.  Pius  took  also  the  pains  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  to'  convince  him  of  the 
errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn  Christian. 

In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended  against  the 
Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers 
began  to  repair  thither  from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had  promised 
to  be  of  the  expedition.  The  Venetians  also  had  promised 
the  use  of  their  lieet  to  forward  the  troups  across  the  Adriatic 
into  Albania.  Pius  II.  set  off  from  Rome  for  Ancona, 
but  on  arriving  there  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
want  of  arms,  clothes,  and  provisions;  the  foreign  princes 
did  not  come ;  and  instead  of  the  Venetian  lleet,  only  a  few 
galleys  made  their  appearance.  The  aged  and  disappointed 
pontiff  fell  ill,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  expired,  after 
Having  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  forgiveness 
if  he  had  erred  in  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
generally  regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  U.  Pius  II.  before  his  death  raised  his 
native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop  s  see,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

As  a  learned  man  and  a  writer  he  is  best  known  under 
the  name  of  i£ncas  Sylvius,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a  geographer,  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He  was  also  a  great  traveller  by 
sea  and  by  land:  he  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  he 
repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far 
as  Scotland,  and  to  Hungary.  His  biographer,  Campanus, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  speaks  at  length  of  his  peregrinations, 
and  his  diligence  in  informing  himself  of  everything  worth 
notice  in  the  countries  which  he  visited.  His  principal 
works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are :  1,  '  Cosmo- 
graphia,  vel  de  Mundo  Universe  Histuriarum,*  liber  i.  (a 
second  book  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contem- 
porary history);  2.  *  In  Antonii  Panormits  de  Dictis  et 
Factis  Alphonsi  Arragonum  Regis,- libros  quatuor.  Com- 
mentaria;*  3,  '  Epitome  supra  Decades  Flavii  Blondi  For- 
liviensis,  ab  indinatione  Imperii  usque  ad  tempera  Job  an  nis 
XXHI.,  Pont.  Max.,*  in  lU  books;  4,  '  Historia  Gothica.' 
published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1 730 ;  5,  *  A  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhe- 
toric ;'  6,  lastly,  his  numerous  *  Epistles,'  which  contain 
much  varied  information.  A  collection  of  his  \iorks  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle :  '  ALwtoi  Sylvii  Piccolomini  Senensis  Opera 
quB  extant,'  fol.,  1561 ;  but  this  edition  docs  not  include  all. 
Domenico  de  Rossetti  has  publiahed  a  catalogue  of  all  his 
woika  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 


and  commentators :  '  Sertc  di  Edhiioni  delle  Ope  re  di  P.  • 
II.,  o  da  lui  intitolate,'  Trieste,  1830.  Biographies  of  Ptu  ^ 
II.  by  Platina  and  Campanus  are  annexed  to  the  Ba«'^ 
edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much  more  ample  biograph)  t  • 
found  in  the  Commentaries  published  at  Frankfort,  161  <. 
under  the  name  of  John  Gobellinus,  his  aeoretary,  but  wliK^h 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  under  h  • 
dictation :  *Pii  II.,  Pont.  Max.,  Commentarii  Rerom  Memora 
bilium  quoe  lemporibus  suis  contigerunt,'  libr.  xii.,  mwU 
a  continuation  by  his  intimate  friend  James  Ammana*  . 
cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  had,  at  his  desire,  assumed  the  na:..<. 
of  Piccolomini. 

PIUS  III., Cardinal  Francesco  Todeichini  Piccolomini  .-f 
Siena,  descended  from  a  sister  of  Pius  \\^  was  elected  pi.^ 
in  1503.  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  died  him»*   f 
in  less  than  a  month  after  his  election, 

PIUS  I  v.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medichin:,  ■ 
Milan,  not  of  the  great  Florentine  family  of  Medici,  sur 
ceeded  Paul  IV.  in  1560.    He  made  his  nephew  Charit  t 
Borromeo  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  oelebroted  ■  • 
archbishop  of  Milan.     He  instituted  prooeedtnga  agaii  \t 
the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  Cardinal  Carlo  Cmffa,  pt  '. 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  variut  • 
crimes,  which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  h-  . :. 
were  executed.    But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  P:..- 
v.,  the  proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  Can^f! . 
were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  At  E«ia' .  -. 
1561,  Pius  reassembled  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  h  ^'i 
been  prorogued  under    Paul    III.    He  was  particular!* 
intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of  heresy,  which  h&  ' 
taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  vallcvf  .* 
Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some  districts  of  Calabria.  TV* 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  an  r 
quisitor  and  a  number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fiiv  di. : 
sword  the  heretics  of  Calabria .  Emmanuel  Phihbert,  dukf  ■ « 
Savoy,  after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valden*'  • 
who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  t .  • 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts,  subjci : 
certain  regulations.     The  quarrels  between  the  Cat  hoi    . 
and  Protestants,  in  France,  were  more  difficult  to  set:.'. 
Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prelates,  among  others  Mi  *. 
luc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  rcc^'Ui- 
mended  large  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Protestant « « >; ' 
the  hope  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church,  and  Q.    • 
Catherine  de'  Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect.    1  ■  • 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  m  -  - 
time  Catherine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Jai  • 
ary,  1562,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  i 
science,  and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  in  cour". 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  i*  ■ 
several  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  wbo  vv 
also  ordered  to  attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loLii  . 
of  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  church,  int 
seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  independt  r.: 
of  the  see  of  Rome.    The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opi  r.  -  r 
that  the  mass  and  other  oflSces  should  be  performed  in  tt 
vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but  the  Iialu;* 
prelates,  and  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  u.f 
maintenance  of  the  established  form  of  worship,  as  well  !• 
of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  existing  plenitude.    1'; 
discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in  the  folK.v    ■ 
year.  1563,  that  the  two  parties  came  to  an  understand  r.. 
[1'rent,  Council  of.]    The  council  terminated  its  wtir..- 
in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  confirmed  its  decn^  > 
by  a  bull,    lliis  was'  the  principal  event  of  the  life  of  P.» « 
IV.    He  died  in  December,   1565.     His  disposition  r.  . 
generous;  and  he  embellished  Rome;  but  he  was  char.'< 
with  the  common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  v..  Cardinal  Michele  Ghislieri.  a  native  of  Alo^ 
andria  in  Piedmont,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  sucrtvs-  . 
Pius  IV.  in  1566.    He  had  distinguished  himself  bi  f 
zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  tribunal  be  «■  • 
one  of  the  leading  members.    At  the  same  time  he  - 
austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished  to  enforce  a  strict  dt^rifi ' 
among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  nans„  m  :■ 
than  fifty  thousand  of  wuom  are  said  to  have  been  at  W"' 
time  living  and  strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  r^spcrf- 
convents,  regardless  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoiitril    ' 
their  order.     (Botta,  Sioria  (t  Italia,  b.  Xii.)     Theien. 
also  a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  '  UmiM.'' 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heada  of  which  ''^i 
openly  a  moat  diaaolute  life,  and  even  kepi  bcavoea^  or  huv; 
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council  should  bo  assembled  whenever  any  serious  contro- 1 
versy  or  doubt  occurs  in  a  country  concernins;  either  a 
matter  of  faith  or  discipline.  Ricci  went  still  further,  fur 
he  openly  spoke  against  indulgences :  he  maintained  that 
the  liturgy  should  be  in  the  popular  language  of  each 
count r)' ;  and  he  approved  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church  established  by  the  clergy  of  France  in  1682. 
Pius  condemned  theso  propositions  by  a  bull,  and  suspended 
bishop  Ricci  from  his  functions ;  but  Ricci,  being  supported 
by  his  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see.  Ricci  was  in  reality 
a  Jansenist,  but  he  was  not  a  heretic:  he  proposed  to 
restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
zealous  Catholic  in  matters  of  dogma,  and  he  was  even  re- 
markably strict  in  enforcing  the  fasts  and  abstinence  from 
meat  on  certain  days  prescribed  by  the  church. 

Pius  VI.  was  also  busily  employed  in  other  matters  be- 
sides controversy.  He  undertook  and  partly  eflfected, 
through  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Rapini,  the  draining 
of  the  marshy  region,  containing  near  two  hundred  square 
miles,  called  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by  which  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He  restored  the 
antient  Via  Appia,  which  had  become  impassable,  and  built 
villages  and  post  stations  along  the  same.  He  also  restored 
the  port  of  Terracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  build- 
ings. He  greatly  enlarged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  he  made  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe  in  works  of 
sculpture,  vases,  precious  marbles,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity ;  and  he  caused  a  splendid  set  of  engravings  of 
the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  under  the  title 
of  'Museo  Pio  Clementino.*  He  made  additions  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter^s,  and  embellished  Rome  with  new 
palaces,  fountains,  and  other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild. 
An  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  prevailed  at 
Rome,  a  number  of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from 
other  parts  of  Italy,  many  foreigners  came  to  settle  in 
that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by  the  pope  and 
by  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  modern  Rome  had  perhaps 
never  been»  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilhant  and  so 
pleasant  a  residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of 
braschi.  But  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  darkened 
the  scene,  and  rendered  the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  gloomy 
and  calamitous  as  the  earlier  part  had  been  bright  and 
prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  that  revolution,  Pius  VI. 
solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes  made  in  France 
concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  clergy; 
but  with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed 
great  temperance.  He  even  encouraged  a  man  of  learning, 
Spedalieri  by  name,  to  publish,  in  1791,  a  work  entitled  *I 
Diritti  dell*  Uomo*  (the  Rights  of  Man),  in  which  the  au- 
thor openly  condemns  despotism,  and  asserts  that  a  nation 
has  the  right  of  deposing  a  sovereign  who  abuses  his  autho- 
rity, and  he  confirmed  his  doctrines  by  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  work*De  Regimine  Principum,' 
addressed  to. the  king  of  Cyprus.  But,  unlike  Paine  and 
the  other  expounders  of  the  rights  of  roan  in  France,  Spe- 
dalieri maintains  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  surest, 
nay,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  civil 
freedom,  and  that  social  institutions,  though  they  are  the 
work  of  man.  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  Divine  laws 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  work  of  Speda- 
lieri was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  treasurer  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  Pius  VI.  rewarded  the  author  with 
a  stall  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter *s. 

An  accident  wnich  occurred  at  Rome  in  January,  1 793, 
widened  the  breach  already  existing  between  France  and 
Rome.  Ayoungroan,  HugoBas8eville,anagentofthe  French 
republican  party,  being  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy,  made  a  foolish  demon- 
stration in  the  Corso,  or  high  street  of  Rome,  apparently  to 
sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricoloured  flags,  and  distributed  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against 
tyrants ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
prepared  to  listen  to  him.  A  mob  was  collected ;  he  rushed 
out  or  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed 
in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to 
the  spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken 
and  tried  ;  and  yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocent 
of  the  fact,  was  char}<ed  by  the  French  Convention  as  being 
a  paiiy  to  it.  [Monti.]  The  ]x)pe  then  joined  the  league 
of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and  strengthened  his  mi- 
litary establishment. 
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When  General  Bonaparte   invaded  Northern   Itnly 
1706.  he  took  possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  ra 
time  offered  to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.     After  v^nic 
gotiation,  ^he  pope  refused  to  submit  to  the  onerous  condt;  j 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Directory.    Bonaparte,  wiio  v  .* 
then    threatened  by  fresh  armies  from    Austria,  op" 
blamed  the  Directory  for  their  harshness  towards  the  cu     . 
of  Home,   saying  that  was  not  the  wa^  to  make  fricn  .* 
in  Italy,  and  he  spoke  vary  highly  of  several  cardinals  >:.  i 
prelates  with  whom  he  was  in  friendly  intercourse,     i  ^ '  •  - 
respondence  qf  General  Bonaparte,  letters  of  I  be  8th  i>-- 
tober.  1796,  and   1st  of  January,  1797.)     Meantime  h' '^- 
ever  he  took  possession  of  Aucona  and  Loreto,  after  d<.  f-.* 
ing  the  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seniu;  1  u; 
the  pope  naving  sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace.  B<nia|  i"c 
granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino  upon  more  moderate  c-;. . 
tions  than  might  have  been  expected.    After  the  pearc    f 
Caropoformio  (October,  1797)  and  Bonaparte*&  depar:u 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  rexati.«*i  Ij 
vexation  against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  and  inf.- :... 
was  unequal  to  the  difficulties  which  crowded  upon  b.  - 
The  papal  treasury  being  drained,  in  order  to  pay  the  <>  . 
tribution  of  thirty  millions  of  livres  (1,200,000/.),  the  p  : 
was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits  in  the  Monte  di  Ptcta     • 
which  many  families  lost  all  they  had.    A  tragical  inr.«: 
hastened  the  catastrophe.    On  the  28th  December,  17'  r. 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and  other  pattx 
Italy,  with  some  Frenchmen  among  them,  among  «l     l 
was  General  Duphot.  who  was  attached  to  the  Frencl)  f  -  > 
bassy  at  Rome,  having  dined  together  in  the  palace  of  t- 
French  academy  of  the  arts,  and  being  heated  with  w...  . 
took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt  of  B>^- 
ville.    Raising  the  tricoloured  flag,  they   sallied  into  ; 
streets,  calling  out  that  they  were  going  to  hoist  the  ( : 
sign  of  liberty  on  the  Capitol.    A  body  of  military  raiut  : 
disperse  them,  which  was  effected  at  first  without  blood>!.i>. . 
but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the  palace  of  the  French  amb^^-A- 
dor,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  fired  and  wounded  t^^.v.  ■ 
of  the  insurgents.    The  remainder  rushed  into  the  vesti'j-.  i 
and  court  of  the  palace.     The  papal  soldiers  halted  outr  '. . 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  by  those  within,   tir. 
rushed  into  the  court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  insur^i  r.'- 
The  ambassador  then  made  bis  appearance  on  the  gr:  •! 
staircase,  in  company  with  General  Duphot,  to  appease  1 1 
tumult.    The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the  rebels  shouM  .: 
mediately  auit  the  palace;  but  Duphot,  who   was  ju.  -. 
and  hasty,  arew  his  sword  and  encouraged  the  iiuurgen*^ 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court    The  soldiers  1. 1  . 
fired,  and  Duphot,  with  several  of  the  insurgents,  fell.    T!.  • 
affray  was  by  the  French  Directory  made  the  pretext  . 
invading  Rome  and  dethroning  the  pontiff,  a  thing  on  n  li 
they  were  bent,  and  would  have  effected  long  before,  ha )  <. 
not  been  for  Bonaparte's  cooler  policy.     After  is»uin;;  ma- 
nifestoes in  the  usual  style  of  those  times,  calling  in  f  . 
terms  the  court  of  Rome  a  nest  of  assassins,  the  Dirro* 
ordered  Berthier  to  march  upon  Rome.  The  pope  gave  « >:  1  -  i 
that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  as  it  would  oi   • 
serve  to  aggravate  the  evil.    On  the  10th  February.  1 :  - 
Berthier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  posse'&siott 
the  castle  St.  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to  live  in  the  i^. 
rinal  palace.    Pius  VL,  forsaken  by  most  of  the  cardin;^.- 
who  had  escaped,  remained  in  the  Vatican.    On  the  I :  :. 
of  the  same  month  a  crowd  of  men  assembled  on  t' ' 
Campo  Vaccine,  dragging  with  them  a  tree  which  t  ^. 
stylea  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  fixed  it  in  the  ground  with  a 
red  cap  on  the  top  of  it.    Some  of  the  leaders  then  hv  - 
to  ask  the  multitude  what  they  wanted,  and  the  answer  m  . 
that  they  wished  to  Hve  free  in  a  republican  form.  wd.. 
any  pope.    The  leaders  gravely  asked  *  whether  that  \ 
the  will  of  the  Roman  people;*  which  was  answers  1     • 
acclamations  in  the  affirmative.     Five  notaries  then  dr 
up  a  solemn  act  to  that  purpose,  which  was  taken  to  H. 
thier.    The  French  general  ascended  the  Capitol,  foil.*   . 
by  a  large  retinue  of  officers  and  proclaimed  the  Rou' . 
republic*  the  sister  and  ally  of  France,'  and   said  <^m 
thing  in  praise  of  'the  descendants  of  the  Brutu^e^  i-  . 
the  Scipios.'    Songs,  illuminations,  and  balls  cone! udi««i  ' 
ceremony.    Berthier  afterwards  sent  an  officer  to  int. in- 
to the  pope  that  he  must  renounce  his  temporal  sov«*re  . 
Pius  answered,  that  he  had  received  it  from  God  ai^d 
the  free  election  of  men.  and  could  not  renounce  it;   ;:. 
he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  his  troubles  could  not  Im*    .' 
long  duration,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  da  nuth.  ^ 
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won  by  his  unassuming  yet  dignified  behaviour,  and  liis  un- 
affect^  piety.  In  May,  1805,  he  returned  to  Rome;  and  his 
troubles  began  soon  after.  In  October,  1 805,  a  body^^pf  French 
troops  suddenly  took  military  possession  of  Ancona.  Pius 
remonstrated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was 
only  after  the  peace  of  Presburs  that  he  received  an  answer, 
in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  ne  considered  himself  as  the 

Erotector  of  the  church  against  heretics  and  schismatics, 
ke  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  prevent  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the  Russians.  Soon  after, 
Napoleon  officially  required  the  pope,  through  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  English, 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his 
porta  to  the  vessels  of  those  powers  who  were  then  at  war 
with  France.  Pius  replied  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon, 
representing  to  him  that  his  request  was  destructive  of  the 
independence  of  the  Papal  State  and  of  its  political  neutra- 
lity, which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  were 
living  in  those  very  countries  with  which  the  emperor  was 
then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  head  of  the  church  ought 
to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and  not  to  take  part  in  a  war 
which  has  not  religion  for  its  object ;  that  if  some  of  his 
predecessors  had  not  always  abidml  by  this  rule,  he  at  least 
should  not  follow  their  example.  Napoleon  however  in- 
sisted, and  an  angry  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  courts  for  about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  con- 
tention, the  neutrality  of  the  Papal  State  being  all  the  while 
merely  nominal,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and 
to  Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and 
the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only  papal 
port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  extended  their 
posts  all  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  andgarrisoned  the  various 
Dorta.  Some  time  after,  a  body  of  French  troops,  coming 
from  Naples,  passed  through  Rome,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to 
Leghorn,  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of  the  main  road  and 
surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civitavecchia,  of  which 
they  took  military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  con- 
fiscated whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civitavecchia,  and  other  places, 
were  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  refused  to  do 
so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time. found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  pope. 
He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome 
with  an  American  Protestant  lady  null ;  but  Pius  refused, 
saying  that  although  the  church  abhorred  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  heretics,  yet  if  they  were  contracted  in  Ih'o- 
lestant  co^ttries,  accordini;  to  the  laws  of  those  countries, 
they  were  binding  and  indissoluble.  (*  Letter  of  Pius  VII.' 
on  this  important  subject,  in  Artaud,  Viedu  Pope  Pie  VIL, 
Paris.  1826.)  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacant 
sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  delay  was  defended  by  the 
court  of  Rome  en  the  ground  of  the  non-execution  or  misin- 
terpretation by  the  French  of  several  articles  of  the  concordat, 
especially  as  to  the  Venetian  territories,  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  kingdom  after  the  concordat  was  made, 
and  which  the  pope  did  not  therefore  include  in  its  provi- 
sions. Eugene  Beau harnois,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
wrote  a  very  able  and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order 
to  brine  about  an  arrangement,  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
ii\yite  the  bishops  elect  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  ca- 
nonical institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came,  written 
by  Napoleon  from  Dresden,  af\er  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that  *the  pope  must  not 
take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D6bonnaire ;  that  his  anathemas 
would  never  make  his  soldiers  drop  their  muskets ;  that  he, 
Napoleon,  if  provoked  too  far,  could  separate  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  from  the  Roman  church,  and  establish  a 
more  rational  form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope 
was  the  head,  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,'  &c. ;  and  he  forbade  Eugene  to  corre- 
spond any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bishops  elect  to 
Kome,  for,  be  said. « they  would  only  imbibe  there  princi- 
ples of  sedition  against  their  sovereign.*  Matters  were  now 
inrought  to  an  open  ruptui  e.  A  French  force  under  General 
Miollis  entered  Rome  in  February,  1808,  took  possession  of 
the  castle  and  the  J^tes,  leaving  however  the  civil  authori- 
ties undisturbed.  The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send 
Cardinal  De  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Parts,  to  make  a  last 


effort  at  reconciliation,  but  the  cardinal  bad  not  arr.ve ' 
at  bis  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  *ln*\ 
April,   1808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Marcra*..* 
Fermo,  and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ilating  in  ti 
preamble:   I,  that  the  temporal  aovereien  of  Rome   h. 
constantly  refus^  to  declare  war  against  the  English,  and  t 
enter  into  a  confederation  with  the  kings  of  Italy  and 
Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula;  2,  that  the  int-  : 
ests  of  those  two  kingdoms  required  an  unint  rrupted  c  ;..- 
munication  between  them ;  3,  that  the  donation  made  li  • 
Charlemaene  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  intended  for  ihc  a'] 
vantage  of  the  church,  and  not  for  that  of  heretiea  anti  c  •- 
mies  XXi  that  church ;  4,  lastly,  that  the  ambassador  of  Roiii- 
at  Paris  had  demanded  his  passport  on  the  30th  March  Ii«:. 
and  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  states  werv  -^^ 
an  end. 

Fresh  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answer*  i 
by  threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Nnp  - 
leon,  unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defen- 
league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy,  and  by  a  *\* 
claration  that  'the  pope  would  lose  his  temporal  sovereigi.'« 
and  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as  bis  predecessors  were  dur.' 
the  first  eight  centuries  and  nnder  the  reign  of  Charlema^r  i 
{Note  deM.de  Champagny,Minisired€S  affairei  ttrarts^r^, 
d  S,  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Caprara,  18th  April,  1809.) 

The  war  which  began   soon  after  in   Spain   prever.'»-i 
Napoleon  from  occupying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Ror^'. 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amidst  fre^iut- 
clashing  between  the  French  military  authorities  and  t.  - 
papal  civil  officers.    The  papal  treasury,  impoveri»he<l  j«  * 
was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was  obliged  to  p: 
the   French  troops  which  garrisoned  the  towns  that  »'. 
nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.    All  the  disaffected  i.. 
the  turbulent,   trusting  to  French  protection,  openU  .:.- 
suited  the  papal  government    The  pope  remained  confir'^ 
to  bis  palace  on  the  Quirinal  with  nis  Swiss  guard  ai  *: 
gates,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  violence  by  ventur : 
out 

On  the  17th  May,  1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  mak  ': 
war  ai^ainst  Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  i«h 
he  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states  to  the  Fivr<  . 
empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces  and  an  income 
two  millions  of  francs  (80,000/.  sterling).    The  preamble  « t 
the  decree  was,  as  usual,  grounded  on  the  alleged  donstt  .. 
of  Cliarlemagne, '  his  il  ustrious  predecessor,'  to  the  »ev  • ' 
Rome,  which  donation,  it  was  stated,  was  on  the  r(»r : 
tion  of  feudal  allegiance,  Rome  being  still  considered  > 
belonging  to  the  empire.  '  But  the  union  of  the  two  pow>--. 
temporal  and  spiritual,  having  proved  a  source  of  perp<! 
discord,  and  of  never-ending  pretensions  and  assurapt-*'  • 
he.  Naooleon,  thought  proper,  for  the  security  of  his  cruj   • 
and  of  his  people,  to  resume  the  grant  of  Charlemagne* 

On  the  10th  June,  1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bullof  exr.*'; 
munication  against  all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of : 
invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  S 
The  bull  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churr: 
of  Rome  and  in  other  public  nlaces.    The  text  of  the  bu 
is  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  nis  'Memorie  Storiche,'  Aj- 
pendix  to  the  1st  part.  No.  v. 

The  French  commander,  Miollis,  being  afhiid  of  an  - 
surrection  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  shown  ur.e*. 
vocal  signs  of  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  though*, 
expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  capital.    It  is  su* 
in  the  *  Memoirs  of  Las  Cases,*  that  he  did  this  w:t  . 
orders  from   Napoleon,  who   was  still   with  his   arm>  • 
Austria,  but  that  he  concerted  his  measures  with  Mur 
king  of  Naples,  who  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  Neap<>'  r 
troops  for  the  purpose.    General  Radet  of  the  gendarrrc 
was  entrusted  with  the  abdurtionof  the  pope,  who  had  <>'. 
himself  up  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal.    Between  tw<>  r 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  some  rr 
scaled  the  walls  in  the  greatest  silence,  broke  op«n  se-.^* 
doors,  and  having  opened  the  great  ntea,  let  in  their  r.  • 
rades  from  without    The  Swiss  guaitla  made  no  rvsi^ta- 
having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope.     General  Rj 

Eenetrated  to  the  apartment  in  which  Pius  w»a,  and  ft^u* 
im    in    full   dress,  surrounded  by   several    attendar  '^ 
The  general  told  him  respectfully  that  be  had  ordera  to  ^- 
moye  him  fVom  Rome  unless  he  consented  to  sign  an  &! 
cation  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on  the  pope  m>    . 
that  he  could  not  do  that,  Radet  told  him  that  lie  rn .  > 
depart  immediately.    'I  then  yield  to  force,' replied  Pt  • 
and,  taking  his  breviary  under  his  arm,  he  acoompari«d  *w 
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PIUS  VIII.  (Cardinal  Castiglioni)  was  elected  in 
March,  1829,  to  succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XVI. 
Nothins:  remarkable  occurred  during  his  short  pontificate. 
Pius  VIII.  died  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  abortive 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  Roroagna,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  Parts,  of  July,  1830. 

PIX,  TRIAL  OF  THB.  The  private  assay  within  the 
Mint,  which  sanctioned  the  delivery  of  the  coins  to  the 
owner  of  the  bullion,  was  not  considered  by  our  ancestors 
as  a  sufficient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  but  they 
required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  before 
the  master  could  receive  his  discharge;  and  this  trial  was 
repeated  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  form  a  sufficient  check 
upon  improper  issues  of  the  money.  This  final  examination 
is  technically  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pix,  from  the  box  in 
winch  the  coins,  which  have  been  selected  for  that  purpose, 
are  contained.  They  are  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys 
of  which  are  respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Mint. 

The  first  regular  public  trial  of  the  Pix  upon  record,  ac- 
cording to  Madox  (Hist,  Excheq  ^voX.  i.,  p.  291),  took  place 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  king 
commanded,  by  writ,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  take 
with  them  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  and  straightway,  before 
they  retired  from  the  ex-chequer,  to  open  the  boxes  of  the 
assay  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  to  make  the  assay  in 
such  manner  as  the  king's  council  was  wont  to  do,  and  to 
take  an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he  should 
please. 

From  the  form  of  this  trial  laid  down  in  an  indenture  of 
Ihc  1 8th  Edward  III.,  it  was  then  to  be  made  regularly 
every  three  months.  In  subsequent  reigns  however,  down 
to  a  late  period,  this  trial  was  made  at  uncertain  times.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  called  for  when  two  or  three 
millions  had  been  coined.  The  practice  of  more  modern 
times  has  been  to  call  for  a  trial  of  the  pix  usually  upon  the 
appointment-of  a  new  master  of  the  Mint,  in  order  that  the 
master  who  has  retired  may  receive  his  discharge. 

As  the  authority  under  which  these  trials  were  held  oc- 
casionally varied,  so  did  likewise  the  persons  who  sat  as 
judges  in  the  court  They  were  first  the  members  of  the 
king's  council,  then  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  anin 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  as  judges  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  presided,  as 
did  James  I.  at  an  assay  which  was  made  upon  the  9th  of 
May,  1611.  During  the  period  of  the  interregnum,  in 
which  at  least  six  trials  of  the  pix  were  held,  the  authority 
and  judges  were  in  almost  every  instance  juried.  The  court 
is  now  composed  of  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as 
are  expressly  summoned  for  that  purpose,  the  lord-higli- 
chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  ^e  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, presiding. 

Rudini;  was  unable  to  discover  any  very  antient  cere- 
monial by  which  the  forms  of  this  trial  were  regulated. 
He  found  one  however  among  the  Hafleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  698,  fol.  169)  which  professed 
to  be  the  order  of  older  times.  It  was  evidently  derived 
from  an  earlier  date,  as  in  the  form  of  the  oath  the  standard 
is  called  the  king's,  and  not  the  queen's,  and  was  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  warden  of  the  Mint,  who  held  that 
office  from  the  second  to  the  thirty-seventh  of  Elizabeth. 
Ruding,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,'  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  pix  verdicts  from 
1603  to  I8U2. 

•  The  modem  practice,*  says  Ruding, « is  for  the  master  of 
the  Mint  to  present  a  memorial  praying  for  a  trial  of  the 

£ix.  Upon  this  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moves  his 
lajesty  in  council,  who  commands  the  trial  to  be  holden ; 
and  the  members  of  the  privy  council  are  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  (eleven  o°cIoek  in 
the  forenoon)  at  the  house  lately  inhabited  by  the  usher 
within  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer  at  Westmin- 
ster.* A  precept  is  likewise  directed  by  the  lord-high- chan- 
cellor to  the  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths' Company,  requiring 
them  to  nominate  and  set  down  the  names  of  a  competent 
number  of  suffiojent  and  able  fireemen  of  their  Company, 
skilful  to  judge  of  and  to  present  the  defaulU  of  the  coins, 

*  This  Ihiqm  wat  fiibwaiMiitiy  mSiioUtd  to  tba  ofle*  of  depoty  cl«rk  of  Iha 
P^IU  iu  Uie  Exchequer,  it  wa«  inhabilMi  by  the  nalMr  lo  l/SSi  wHm  Mr. 
ll.i.anir  look  hit  M  ioutat.  1 1  has  tloce  been  dsttnyvd.  with  tin  other  buildinn 
tf  the  Exehaqser,  to  miJM  way  &«  tlio  mw  Uooms  of  Lwh  uid  CoBaooa. 


if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  tba  jury,  to  attend  at  iYm 
same  time  and  place.  This  number  is  usually  twenty -fi^e, 
of  which  the  assay-master  of  the  Company  it  always  one. 

'  When  tlie  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Goldiaiith^' 
Company  returns  the  precept,  together  with  the  list  uf 
names;  the  jurv  is  called  over,  and  twelve  persons  arc 
sworn. 

'  The  president  then  ^ves  his  chai;ge,  whiiHi  used  for- 
merly to  bo  general,  like  the  oath,  to  examine  by  fire.  In 
water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or  by  all  or  by  some  of  thrm. 
in  the  most  just  manner,  whether  the  monies  were  ms'i- 
according  to  the  indenture  and  standard  trial-pieces,  in  i 
within  the  remedies;   but  in  1734  the  lord-high-cbance!l  ■? 
Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  how  much  tV; 
money  was  within  the  remedies,  and  the  practice  which  ti- 
thus  enjoined  is  still  continued.    The  other  parts  of  tK- 
charge  necessarily  vary  accordmg  to  the  ability  of  the  pre 
sident  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

*  When  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered  to  the  jun. 
and  the  court  is  commonly  aajourned  to  the  house  of  tbt 
president,  where  the  verdict  is  afterwards  delivcnsd  .u 
writing. 

'  The  jury  then  retires  to  the  court-room  of  the  du<*h«  >' 
Lancaster,  whither  the  pix  is  removed,  together  with  tin* 
weights  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mmt,  and  where  the  scaler 
which  are  used  upon  this  occasion  are  suspended,  the  bram 
of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  turn  with  six  grains,  w  her. 
loaded  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  the  amount  ^  f 
4 Bibs.  8ozs.  in  each  scale. 

'  The  jury  being  seated,  the  indenture,  or  the  warrart 
under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.  Then  t)i«  f.  i 
is  opened,  and  the  money  which  had  been  taken  out  of  e*'"'. 
delivery  and  enclosed  in  a  separate  paper  paroeU  under  t^> 
seals  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  the  Min- 
is given  into  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  who  reads  aln« : 
the  indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  aoeounc  nb.r. 
lies  before  him.  He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of  tl » 
jury,  who  opens  it,  and  examines  whether  its  content*  a^ 
with  the  indorsement 

'  From  the  minutes  which  I  took  at  a  trial  of  the  pi\  :-• 
the  year  1799,  it  appears  that  it  then  contained— > 

Guineas 7590 

Half  guineas !(<*;, 

Thirds  of  guineas,  or  pieces  of  seven  shillinga        1  v  7  Ts 

making  by  tale  8914/.  13«.  BiL,  being  the  pieets  taken  fro?3 
ninety-three  deliveries,  from  the  3rd  of  December,  1 794. 1  • 
the  27th  of  March,  1799,  which  deliveries  amounted  4I 
weight  to  1 46,220lbs. 

'The  silver  coins  in  the  pix  were  only  one  proat^oM" 
quarter^shilliiig,  one  half-groat,  and  one  penny,  making  l\ 
tale  ten  pence.  They  were  taken  from  one  deliven  ' 
94lbs.  80SS.  lOdwts.,  on  the  16th  of  December,  179$. 

'  When  all  the  parcels  of  gold  were  opened  and  found  m 
be  rieht,  then  the  monies  contained  in  them  wvre  mix. -J 
together  in  wooden  bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed  in  Ln 
parts. 

Itae.    an.dwti.fiB, 

.     '  The  first  weighed     ••  48  8  0  12 

The  second   ...     •  42  8  0  18 

The  third      ....  42  8  0  12 

The  fourth          •     .     .^  42  8  0  12 

Tb^  fifth       •     •     •     •  20  1  6  0 


190     9     8      O 

'  By  calculation  at  the  rate  of  46/.  I4#.  6d:  to  the  pounl 
troy,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by  the  indenium 
they  ought  to  have  weighed  190lbs.  9oxs.  9dwts.  lAgrs. ;  •• 
that  they  were  deficient  one  pennyweight  fifteen  gra.nt 
But  the  remedy  on  190lbs.  9ois.  9dwts.  15gTB.is  lib.  >VaL 
ISdwts.  Ogr.;  they  were  therefore  within  the  reoaedv  l»v 
lib.  3ozs.  ledwts.  9grs. 

'  The  jury  then  took  from  the  said  moniM  to  mit^l 
together  thirty-four   guineas,  thirteen  half-guineas,  a* 
twelve  seven-shiUing  pieces,  for  the  assay  by  fire.     T 
above  coins  were  all  the  diflerent  sorts  contained  in  the  ;^ 
By  tale  they  amounted  to  46/.  14#.  6dL,  and  they  werv 
weight  exactly  one  pound,  which  is  the  quantity  Uken 
that  purpose,  particular  attention  beiqg  paid  that  some 
every  sort  of  coin  shall  be  selected. 

'  The  indented  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  stiver,  4 
the  dates  specified  in  the  indenture,  were  then  prnducvd  c 
the  proper  ofBoers,  and  a  f uflleieat  quanlaiy  cut  off  fh 
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plunder  of  which  city  ezoeeded  ia  value  the  nnsom  of  Ate- 
bualpa. 

In  1534,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  landed  in  Spain  with  the  royal 
share  of  Atahualpa's  ransom,  when  Francisco's  authority  was 
confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  Almagro  was 
appointed  adelantado  of  a  country  to  be  conquered  to  the 
southward  of  Pizarro's  government  The  reconciliation  he- 
tween  Almagro  and  Pizarro  had  never  been  sincere ;  their 
evil  passions  were  however  for  the  present  suppressed,  and 
Almagro  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  wnile  Pizarro 
busie^  himself  with  the  internal  government  of  Peru,  in  the 
arrangement  and  administration  of  which  he  showed  con- 
siderable )udgment.  In  January,  1535,  he  founded  the  city 
of  Lima,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
In  1536  the  Peruvians  rose  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke:  they  out  off  several  detaehments,  and 
completely  blockaded  Pizarro  in  Lima,  and  his  brother  in 
Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  Chile,  who»  having  de- 
feated the  Peruvians,  attacked  Cuzco,  took  prisoners  Pizar- 
ro's brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also ;  but  certain 
compunctions  preventing  him  from  attaokine  Pizarro  im- 
mediately after,  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  collect  his  forc^ 
and  attack  Almagro,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  and  soon 
afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1538.  Pizarro's  partiality 
in  entirelv  leaving  out  the  followers  of  Almagro  in  the  sub- 
sequent allotment  of  lands,  completely  alienated  them,  and 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  voung  Almagro,  who  soon 
became  the  rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards Pizarro.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
on  Sunday,  June  26, 1541,  the  conspirators,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the  governor's  palace  at 
mid-day,  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  climates,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pi- 
zarro, with  liis  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a  knot  of  faithful 
friends,  defended  themselves  to  the  last  Thev  fell,  one 
after  another,  till  Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  conflict,  and  unable  to  parry  the  nume- 
rous blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a  thrust  in  the  throat, 
and  expired  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age,  fUU  of  strength  and 
vigour. 

Robertson  says  of  Pizarro, '  With  a  temper  of  mind  no 
less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust,  he 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though  so  illi- 
terate that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  found  to  be 
formed  for  command.  Every  operation  committed  to  his 
conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunc- 
tion, he  united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cau- 
tious in  executing  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  To 
the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, insurmountable  constaiv^  in  enduring  the  hardships 
of  military  service  in  the  New  World,  he  added  the  address, 
the  craft,  the  dissimulation  of  the  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  sagacity  to  penetrate  into 
those  of  other  men.' 

( yidas  d§  EffMiiolet  Cclebrei^  par  Don  M.  F.  Quintana ; 
Robertson's  HisL  qf  America,) 

PIZZIGHETTO'NE.    [Crbmona] 

PIZZO.    [Calahria.] 

PLACE.  LA.    [Laplacs.] 

Pi^CENTA  (ConohologyX  Schumacher's  name  for  the 
Piacuna  of  authors. 

PLACENTA,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  a  seed-vessel  on 
which  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  placed.  It  is  always  of  a 
soft  cellular  texture,  and  is  commonly  found  occupying  the 
margin  of  a  carpel.  It  is  however  as  often  eon  fined  to  a 
single  point  as  in  nettles,  and  many  ether  plants.  Morpho- 
logists  usually  regard  it  as  a  mere  cellular  expansion  of  the 
margin  or  surface  of  a  carpel ;  but  there  seems  tobe  ne  means 
of  reconciling  with  this  view  some  kinds  of  parietal  plaoento 
and  all  kinds  of  the  free  central  This  had  led  to  the  opinion 
that  some  ])lacent«  are  merely  an  expansion  of  the  axis  of 
growth,  round  and  over  which  the  oarpellary  leaves  are 
folded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  Pri- 
mulaoen,  Lamiaoev,  Boraginacen,  and  Graminaces  at  least 
The  subject  has  however  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  iifves- 
tjaated,  and  will  probably  be  found  connected  with  systema- 
tical points  of  great  value.  (Lindley's  Introdueiion  to 
Boiany,  3rd  ed«,  p.  208.) 

PLACENTA.    [FaTus.) 

PLACENTIA.    [PiACBNZA.] 

PLACE'NTULA.  Schumacher's  nam^  |br  a  genus  of 
microeoopic  Fhrmminifera,  ^ 


PLA'CITUS  PAPYRIBN8IS,  8EXTUS.  sometime* 
called  by  misUke  Sextus  Platonieus,  or  Sextus  Emptricut^ 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  *  De  Medicamentis  ex  Ani- 
malibus.'  His  age  is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  hove 
lived  about  the  fourth  century  a.d.  ;  by  some  persons  be  is 
called  Papiensis ;  but  aU  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he 
was  a  physician,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of  his  work 
(cap.  27,  &c.).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  consists  of  thirty- 
four  short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  anima 
that  was  considered  to  have  certain  medical  properties  in 
different  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  may 
easily  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens:— against  a 
quartan  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of  a  hare  to  be  bung 
round  the  arm  or  neck  (cap.  2) ;  in  order  to  be  delivered  for 
ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  recommends  a  very  young 
puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  1 1) ;  for  persons  afTerted 
with  phthisis  or  a  bad  C4)Ugh,  he  orders  the  saliva  of  a  hor^e 
to  be  taken,  mixed  with  wine  or  water :  *  This,'  says  he,  *  I 
have  myself  tried,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  {exptrht- 
simum  est)  that  the  horse  will  die'  (cap.  14). 

The  work  has  been  frequently  published  both  separately 
and  in  different  collections.  It  was  first  published  in  I  S3&*. 
Norimb.,  4to. ;  in  the  same  year,  Basil.,  8vo.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Medicee  Artis  Principes,'  published 
by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  in  the  collection  edited  by 
And.  Rivinus,  Lips.,  1654,  8vo. ;  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius,  '  Biblioth.  Groca  ;*  and  in 
Ackermann*s  collection  entitled  '  Parabilium  Medics- 
mentorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,*  Norimb.  et  Altorf.,  17^^. 
8vo.  There  are  two  German  translations,  one  by  Hent«ch, 
Basel,  1582, 8vo.;  and  the  other  by  May  or  Mayer,  Mag- 
deh.,  1612,  fol.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Constantinus 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled  *  De  Remediis  ex  Animalibus, 
has  borrowed  very  freely  from  this  treatise,  and  indeed 
copied  great  part  of  it  almost  word  for  word. 

PLACOBRANCHIA'TA.  or  PLAOOBRA'NCHID.«. 
M.  Rang's  name  for  a  family  of  mollusks,  forming  hi»  Rfxh 
family  of  Gasteropoda  (Cuv.),  but  placed  by  Cuvier  aroons: 
his  Nudtbranchiata.    [Nudibranchiata,  vol.  x\i.,  p.  362  ^ 

M.  Rang;  (Manuel)  observes  that  M.  de  F^russac  had 
shown  to  him  some  mollusks  which  had  been  sent  to  M.  dc 
F^russac  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  M  lUng 
at  once  recognised  the  genus  Aetaon  of  Oken,  or  Elytra  i;f 
Risso.  M.  de  F^russac  pointed  out  to  M.  Rang  that  tb<: 
bronchia  covered  the  back  and  upper  surface  of  the  lobc^, 
under  the  form  of  a  vascular  net,  and  therefore  M.  Rang;  ts 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  added  to  his  family  of  Pia-^- 
branchidce,  which  had  previously  contained  but  one  genus 
viz.  Placoln'anchus, 

PLACOBRANCHUS.  [Nudibranchiata,  vol,  xri.  p. 
362:  Placobranchiata.] 

PLACU'NA.     [Oysters  ;  Pectikid^,  vol.  xvii^  p.  361 '' 

PLACUNANO^MIA.    [Pectixida,  vol.  xvn..  p.  364.]' 

PLAGAL,  a  terra  in  old  ecclesiastical  music,  relating 
solely  to  the  Canto-Fermo,  or  Plain-Sono,  or  Plain- 
Chant,  and  signifying  collateraL  The  Plain-Song  wa«  sel- 
dom allowed  to  exceed  the  compass  of  an  octave,  ami  nctt'r 
went  beyond  nine  notes.  AY  hen  the  octave  was  so  dtvid<*d 
that  the  fif^h  was  above  the  fourth,  the  mode  or  key  wu 
said  to  be  FiagaL    [AuTHErfTic] 

PLAGIO'STOMA  (Conchology).  rSpoNDYLiDiC.]  M 
Duro6ril  uses  the  term  Piaeiosiomes  to  denote  the  Stlaci^nf, 
Cuvter's  first  family,  including  the  Sharks  {SquoiaM.  Linn  > 
and  the  Rays  {Baia,  Linn.)>  of  the  Chondropt^gtcnt  xt 
branchies  fixes, 

PLAGUE.    [Pxstilewcx.] 

PLAGU'SIA.  [Grapsus,  vol.  xi.,  p.  362.]  Ffasusia  i* 
also  Browne's  name  for  a  fish:  'The  little  brown  Sole  v. -t 
a  pointed  tail.*    (Jamaica,  p.  445.) 

PLAID,  the  antient  garb  of  the  Scots  Tlighlandars ;  ^mW 
worn  by  the  42nd,  72nd,  78th,  79th.  92nd,  and  93rd  HighUc<J 
regiments. 

The  belted  plaid  consists  of  twelve  yards  of  tartan,  ^h;ci 
are  plaited,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by  a  leathern  be!*. 
the  upner  part  being  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  regulations  relative  to  the  clothing  and  half 
mounting  of  the  British  infantry,  it  is  directed  that  in  » 
Highland  corp  serving  in  Europe,  in  North  America,  or  l: 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  each  serjeant,  corporal,  dnimmtr. 
and  private  man  shall  have  six  yards  of  plaid  once  in  i»  « 
yeard,  and  a  purse  every  seven  years.  (James*s  Militixry 
Dictionary,  Svo.,  Lond.,  1810.) 

In  the  glossary  to  Jamieson's  •  Popular  Ballade*  5^^M 
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Though,  as  wo  have  said,  plains  constitute  hy  far  the  ] 
greater  portion  of  the  eartb*s  surface,  and  are  very  varied 
in  their  appearance,  there  are  nevertheless  some  which  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent,  but  for  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  them;  peculiarities  derived,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  the  circumstances  attending  their  ori- 
ginal formation,  and  which  no  subsequent  causes  have  been 
able  to  obliterate.  These  remarkable  plains  are  known 
under  the  names  of  deserts,  landes  and  heaths,  steppes 
savannas  and  prairies,  llanos,  pampas,  and  selvas  (or  forest 
plains)  of  the  Maraiion.  Deserts  having  been  already  de- 
scribed under  their  particular  bead,  we  shall  here  give  a 
brief  account  of  tlie  others. 

Heaths  and  Landes  of  Europe.^Yrom  Paris  to  Moscow 
and  Cazan  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Astrakan  on  the  other, 
is  one  continued  plain,  comprising  the  lowlands  of  Northern 
France,  the   Netherlands,  the  North  of  Germany,   the 
wliole  of  Prussia,  and  .the  greater  part  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  first  terraces  of  the  Ural.     Besides 
which  there  are  many  minor  plains,  as  those  of  Wallachia 
and  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  &c.    The  antient  civi- 
lization of  Europe  has  covered  the'  greater  part  of  its  nlains 
with  cultivation  and  rendered  some  of  these  lands  the 
richest  in  the  world  (the  plains  of  Lombardy);  nevertheless 
there  are  some  spots  which  seem  to  defy  all  human  efforts 
to  bring  them  into  cultivation ;  such  are  those  between  the 
Lower  Volga  and  the  Ural,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  describing  the  steppes,  and  such  are  the  heaths 
and  landes.    Of  these,  next  to  those  of  Russia,  the  most 
extensive  are  in  Lapland  and  West  Gothland.    But  the 
chief  landes  and  heaths,  properly  so  called,  lie  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.    In  Lower  Silesia,  Lusalia,  and  Bran- 
denburg, there  is  little  else  than  sand,  and  also  in  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  studded  with  a  few  hills,  numerous  lakes, 
and,  along  the  maritime  parts  of  the  latter,  having  some 
woods  of  oak.      In  Hanover  the  gentle    acclivities    are 
covered  with  heath,  which  extends  through  part  of  Holstein 
to  the  centre  of  Jutland.  The  most  sterile  parts  of  Hanover 
however  are  the  landes  of  Liineburg  and  Verden  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  those  of  Meppen  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ems.  Thoso  of  Liineburgand  its  vicinity  are  said 
to  cover  a  space  of  about  6000  square  miles.    These  landes 
are  covered  with  heath,  with  pine  woods,  and  marshes.   On 
the  west  of  the  Ems,  about  Bentheim,  there  are  also  exten- 
sive landes  covered  with  swamps  and  stagnant  pools.    In 
the  province  of  the  I^wer  Rhine,   in  the  environs  of 
Monjoie.  between  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  we  again  find  vast 
landes  coated  with  heath.    In  France,  of  which  country 
about  one-twelflh  is  unproductive  soil,  there  are  extensive 
landes  and  barren  spots.  That  tract  which  extends  eastward 
fVom  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
department,  consists  almost  wholly  of  pools,  marshes,  and 
heath,  and  this  sterile  plain  extends  a  great  way  into  the 
department  of  the  Gironde.    The  shingle  plain  of  Crau,  in 
the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  [Bouchss  du 
Rhone],  is  well  known,  and  likewise  the  sterile  chalky  plain 
of  La  Champagne  Pouilleuse.    In  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  consi&rable  landes. 

Stepoes,^Thi%  name,  which  is  Russian,  is  given  more 
particularly  to  the  extensive  plains  which  lie  on  the  north- 
west of  Asia.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  steppes  have  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  other  great  plains  of 
the  world,  though  in  different  parts  they  present  partially 
the  distinguishing  features  which  characterise  the  llanos, 
the  savannas,  the  pampas,  the  sandy  deserts,  &c.  Gene- 
raliv  speaking,  they  consist  of  rich  pastures  intermingled 
with  woods,  barren  sands,  muriatiferous  clay,  and  abounding 
in  lakes,  pools,  and  streams  of  salt  and  bitter  waters. 

From  tne  sea  of  Azof  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  the  Little 
Altai  on  the  east,  there  is  a  band  extending,  in  a  north-east 
direction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  towards  Torusk, 
where  the  undulations  of  the  plain  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  waters,  which,  percolating  througli  a  highly  saline  soil, 
are  collected  in  the  hollows  into  innumerable  lakes  and 
pools  of  salt  water,  which  give  a  peculiar  feature  and  interest 
to  these  steppes. 

Further  northward,  the  Siberian  plains  have  a  general 
slope  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  are  intersected  by  the 
preat  rivers  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena;  between  the  lower 
eourses  of  which  extend  immense  frozen  marshes,  covered 
with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  sandy  and  clayey 
bills  crowned  with  tttfls  or  clumps  of  stunted  birch  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs. 


The  greater  part  of  what  are  properly  called  the  stcf  ;o« 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  countrv  known  a^  l...i.-< 
pendent  Tartary,  wbieh  is  iafaabitod  by  the  nomadic  honln 
of  the  Kirghis  Cossacks. 

The  steppe  which  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Caspian, 
bounded  by  the  Caucasus,  the  sea  of  Azof,  tlie  lower  cour^ 
of  the  Don,  and  thence  to  the  Ural  or  laYk,  is  inhabited  h% 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Nog^y  Tartars.  T!u* 
whole  of  this  steppe  is  characterised  as  composed  of  bilK  of 
a  moving  shelly  sand,  between  which  are  beautiful  gnx  u 
pastures,  and  marshy  hollows  with  reeds  and  clumps  of  rrer«. 
among  which  are  willows,  poplars,  and  wild  olive.  1  h«-re 
are  numerous  salt  streams  and  brine  pools,  barren  pal<  hc« 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  in  manyplacen  toft« 
of  saline  plants.  The  fertility  of  the  hollows  seeou  du«  t  j 
a  sheet  of  water  which,  coming  from  the  billy  ranpe  calU^i 
Obstchei  Sirt,  a  branch  of  the  Ural,  flows  im medial  el  • 
below  the  sandy  surface,  being  probably  retained  by  an  im- 
pervious substratum. 

Between  the  Isik  on  the  west  and  a  low  ridge  of  bills  co 
the  east,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  south-eastern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ural,  and  which  extends  between  the  Ara*. 
and  the  Caspian,  is  another  steppe  similar  in  character  i.. 
that  already  described.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  of  i! ' 
little  horde ;  while  what  is  called  the  central  or  middle  bonl  - 
ranges  over  the  vast  steppe  contained  between  the  lake  A.xl 
and  the  Sir  on  the  south,  the  low  hills  already  niention«<I 
on  the  west,  the  Ouloustaou  and  Naourgiuskaia  rengef  «•: 
the  north,  and  the  Sarasou  on  the  east  With  the  exccf- 
tion  of  the  Sir,  all  the  waten  of  this  great  basin  lose  thew 
selves  in  the  sand,  or  in  lakes  more  or  less  salt,  the  princtf-a. 
of  which  is  the  famous  Aksakal  Bari. 

To  the  north  of  the  last-mentioned  steppe  h^  the  grvat 
steppe  or  plain  of  Ischim,  which  extends  from  the  ea^teiii 
slope  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural,  across  tin* 
Tobol,  to  the  Irtish.  It  takes  its  name  firom  the  n\e* 
Ischim,  which,  dividing  it  nearly  in  two,  fiUls  into  the  Irit^h 
nesr  Petropavloffskoi.  The  north-east  part  of  this  5te(«|n 
towards  Tara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish,  is  covered  wiia 
dense  forests  abounding  in  game  and  rich  in  furs.  Ssble^ 
are  in  great  number,  but  of  indifferent  qualitjr;  be»idc^ 
which  there  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ermines  and  sqairreN. 
beavers,  lynxes,  gluttons,  and  others,  and  still  funkn  r 
north  are  reindeer.  The  Kirghis  of  the  middle  horde  some- 
times encamp  in  the  plains  of  Ischim,  of  similar  genera.' 
character  to  those  already  described. 

Crossing  the  Irtish,  we  enter  the  great  steppe  of  Bsrah& 
occupying  all  the  space  between  that  river  and  the  Upf«T 
Obi.  This  steppe,  lying  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mottntatouui 
district  of  the  south  and  east,  contains  numerous  lakes  and 
pools,  particularly  in  its  southern  portion.  This  :*i»tri-t 
is  in  many  places  extremely  fertile,  and  along  the  wafer- 
courses  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly.  The  north  and  north- 
west parts  are  wooded,  but  the  more  southern,  those  lyin^ 
along  the  Irtish  and  towards  the  Altai,  have  few  trees,  anu 
are  less  fertile.  The  lake  Tschany,  the  largest  and  nearly  the 
most  northerly  of  the  great  group  of  lakes,  abounds  in  fisli ; 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  aquatic  game,  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  Tartar  tnbes 
who  live  dispersed  along  the  frontiera  of  this  canton.  lo- 
terapersed  with''  the  sandy,  barren,  and  saline  spots,  are  man< 
places  where  there  is  excellent  land  for  tilisge,  in  ubtcii 
grain  and  flax  succeed  well  In  those  parts  of  this  dutnr^ 
which  suit  them  there  are  great  quantities  of  elks,  roebucks, 
and  wild  boars.  The  Kirghis  of  the  great  horde  oecupi  « 
more  mountainous  country  to  the  south  of  the  Sarmsoo.  ' 

Besides  these  great  steppes,  there  are  numerous  othrt 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  similar  general  rhj- 
racterin  Central  Siberia,  reaching  from  the  Vn\  to  ti- 
Lena. 

Previous  to  the  nominal  suluection  of  the  wandcniw: 
hordes  to  Russia,  that  country  had  lines  of  fortified  posu  t  r 
its  protection  against  these  predatory  bands ;  but  now  iht: 
the  different  hordes  of  Kirghis  acknowledge  the  supremvf 
of  Russia,  and  their  several  chiefs  are  paid  by  the  Russet  i 
government,  many  of  these  posts  have  been  abandoned.  s.>: 
open  villajges  are  now  multiplying  alonff  the  roads  by  wb»:% 
the  Russian  caravans  travel  towards  Kiachta  and  in  t!v* 
direction  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai.  The  inhab.t 
ants  of  these  villages,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  are  tl« 
only  stationary  population  of  the  steppes.  The  wandenrc 
tribes  are  very  numerous^  and  are  continually  abilting  lur." 
ground  to  find  food  for  their  numerous  oattlsb  conaistiag  of 
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The  great  vealth  of  the  llanos  consists  in  the  numerous 
herds  which  ihey  feed.  The  drsi  horned  cattle  were  let  loose 
in  these.extensive  pasture^  by  Chrisioval  Rodriguez,  about 
the  year  1648,  since  which  lime  they  have  inci eased  to 
almost  counties^  numbers.  About  98,00U  head  of  cattle 
ate  ^ai(l  to  wander  in  the  pastures  round  Caluboza.  But, 
according  to  M.  Depons,  there  are,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  1.2UO.00O  oxen,  180,000 
horses,  and  90,000  mules,  the  annual  produce  of  which  herds 
is  estimated  at  about  5.000,000  francs.  The  richest  proprie- 
tors are  s^aid  to  mark  as  many  as  14,000  head  every  year, 
and  sell  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand.  According 
to  official  documents,  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  exportation 
of  hides  from  the  whole  capitania-general  amounted  annu- 
ally, from  the  West  India  Islands  alone,  to  174,000  skins  of 
oxen  and  11,000  of  goats;  and  as  in  this  account  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  fraudulent  dealings  in  hides,  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  of  1,200,000,  stated  above,  is  much 
underrated. 

All  the  parts  of  the  llanos  are  not  equally  favourable  for 
the  breeding  of  mules  and  oxen ;  but  in  some  of  those 
places,  where  the  herds  are  less  numerous,  the  pastures  are 
so  fertile  as  to  furnish  meat  of  an  excellent  quality  for  pro- 
visioning the  coast. 

The  horses  of  the  llanos  are  not  very  large,  but  are  de- 
scended from  a  fine  Spanish  breed.  Deer  are  natives  of 
these  plains. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  llanos  are  the  gymnoti,  or 
electrical  eels,  which  live  in  the  pools  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
of  this  part  of  South  America. 

We  may  also  mention,  as  distinguishing  the  llanos  from 
the  pampas,  and  from  the  plains  of  North  America,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  steppes  of  Asia,  the  total  absence  of  any 
formation  of  muriate  of  soda. 

Pampait  from  an  Indian  word,  which,  in  the  Quichua 
language,  signifies  properly  a  flat,  is  the  name  given  to 
extensive  plains  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  South 
America.  Those  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres  are  called,  the  former  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  simply  the  Pampas,  and  the  latter  the  Pampas  of 
Cordova.  The  plains  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Chi- 
qiMtos  bear  the  name  of  the  Pampas  de  Huanacos.  There  is 
uso  one  more  to  the  north,  between  the  river  Beni  and 
the  river  Marmore,  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira ;  and 
lastly,  to  the  north  between  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayal 
there  is  another,  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  forests  which  lie  alom;  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Chile ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Patagonia,  the  interior  of  which,  though  little 
known,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  pampa 
itself ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In 
the  direction  due  north  the  pampa  narrows  between  the 
Parana  and  a  ridge  coming  from  the  Andes,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova. 

This  region,  reckoning  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  occupies  a  surface  of  about  315,000  square  miles. 
This  plain  has  no  general  slope,  or  rather  it  slopes  so  gently 
towards  the  east,  that  the  slightest  inequalities,  together 
with  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  great  evapo- 
ration, are  sufficient  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  waters ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rivers  Colorado  and  Negro, 
which  come  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  traverse  the 
southern  part  of  the  pampas,  and  the  Salado,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  its  mouth,  the 
pampas  have  no  running  waters,  but,  instead  of  them,  a 
great  many  shallow  pools,  of  which  the  water  is  oflen 
brackish.  There  is  one  at  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  direction  west- south-west, 
always  filled  with  salt,  from  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Was  yearly  supplied  before  the  port  was  thrown  open  to 
foreigners.  The  southern  part  of  the  pampas  is  sandy, 
with  patches  of  saline  plants  and  stunted  trees ;  the  north- 
ern parts  arc  covered  with  grass,  supplying  food  to  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses,  the  descendants  of  those 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniatds.  It  is  said  that  several 
million  head  of  cattle  and  about  half  as  many  horses 
feed  on  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  also 
wild  beasts. 

This  plain  ift  traversed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Chile,  along  which  the  traveller  meets  with  huts, 
which  form  stations,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues.    The  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback 


or  in  a  carriage,  but  it  is  sometimes  dangeroui,  on  account 
of  the  Indians. 

The  Pampa  of  Cordova  extends  from  the  right  bat.i 
of  the  lower  Parana  to  the  Sierra  dc  Cordova  at  ttie  «e*L 
On  the  north  it  joins  the  bandy  plains  or  iravesta  of  Saii* 
tie  go  del  Estero. 

This  pampa  resembles  that  already  described  in  all  things 
excepting  being  traversed  by  a  greater  number  of  streams 
All  tnese  streams  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ru>  Sjk- 
lado,  which  falls  into  the  Parana,  lose  thembelves  in  tl.e 
sandis,  or  end  in  marshes  and  lakes  without  issue,  and  wh.c.i 
in  the  country  are  called  Lagunas,    Such  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Rio  Dulce,  which,  rising  in  a  fertile  v^Wry 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  one  of  the  lateral  chains  of  the  Andtr^. 
passes  by  S.  Miguel  de  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  and  iln^.i . 
empties  itself  into  the  LAgunas  de  las  Porongos ;  the  sin. 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Rio  Primero,  on  which  is  situa:«t: 
Cordova,  the  best  of  all  the  towns  of  Tucuman.  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  and  where  the  Jesuits  had  former i)  a 
celebrated  university. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Parana 
and  the  mountains  to  the  west,  from  Chaco  on  the  noi '.  h 
to  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Bueuv/t 
Ayres,  says  Axara,  there  is  neither  river,  lake,  nor  well  th:i: 
is  not  brackish.  Even  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vermej. 
partake  of  this  saltness;  and  the  same  author  assures  i» 
that  he  has  seen  in  lagunas,  dried  up  by  the  heat,  a  l&^vcr 
of  Epsom  salts  above  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  to  theve*: 
and  north  of  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  similar  in  to  ten 
respects  to  Little  Bucharia,  rich  in  their  flocks,  withoi.: 
ambition,  and  without  caret  close  the  day  in  rural  amust^- 
ments  worthy  of  being  sung  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  I: 
is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  spaces  of  many  squau 
leagues  in  extent  condemned  to  absolute  stenlitT.  I'u 
traveller  may  pass  for  days  together  over  sands  and  stonc«. 
between  which  there  spring  up  here  and  there  some  sa!«.  c 
plants,  without  meeting  with  any  other  objects  than  a  fv'7 
isolated  huta  on  the  borders  of  some  brackish  stream, 
these  barren  districts  are  generally  designated  by  the  te;ni 
travesia, 

I\impa  qf  ^uonacotf.-* Leaving  the  Pampa  of  Cordova « .n 
the  south,  and  travelling  through  forests  swarming  with 
bees,  which  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Dulce  and  the  Salatl  >. 
we  enter  on  the  territory  of  tlie  Abipones,  a  race  o(  wy 
warlike  Indians ;  after  which,  crossing  the  Rio  Vermvjv*. 
we  gain  the  plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  occupied  by  more  <>7 
less  savage  indigenous  tribes.  This  region  is  traversecl  b; 
the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  which,  passing  near  the  minea  of  P<>- 
tosi,  falls  into  the  Paraguay  below  the  city  of  Assumpii.tr.. 
To  the  north  lies  the  Pampa  de  Huanacos,  adjoining  u.x 
province  of  Chiquitos,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  gre it 
laguna  of  Xarayes,  through  which  passes  the  frontier r  c 
Braxil ;  on  the  west  by  the  heighta  of  Santa  Cruxde  S:«rr  a, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  forests  of  the  province  of  Mux.* 
and  the  sandy  plateau  called  Campos  Parexis. 

Ihmpa  de  Moxok  is  on  the  north  of  the  provioeaof  Moxo». 
between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Marmor^ ;  and  between  i\u 
junction  of  this  latter  and  the  Guapore,  another  source  vi 
the  Madeira,  are  other  pampas  of  oonsiderable  extenL 

Pampa  del  SaerammUo, — ^This  pampa  is  situated  on  Uir 
north- west  of  Cuxco.  It  differs  rrom  the  other  psimpas  •:. 
having  a  more  tropical  vegetation,  and  in  ila  soil  not  be.:  : 
saline.  It  occupies  a  surface  of  from  &4,00e  to  63,i  •  . 
square  miles* 

Such  are  the  principal  pampas  of  South  Amerioe;  avii 
if  we  include  a  part  of  Patagonia  as  being  of  the  same  na;  w*. 
with  the  pampas,  we  shall  have,  without  reekonioi;   th. 
pampas  of  Moxos  and  Sacramento,  and  a  number  of  »p.  t» 
of  similar  character  but  less  extent,  an  almost  uninterruptt 
band,  extending  from  the  Campoa  Parexis,  in  latitude    . 
S.,  to  the  bay  of  St.  George  in  45^or  about  2800  geogmjir 
cat  miles  long  and  300  wide,  or  a  surface  of  840,000  squxi 
miles  of  plain,  nartly  sand,  and  partly  manhy  and  &«.'.. ^ 
and  producing  hardly  anything  but  pasture  and  a   :-.  - 
stunted  trees.  Humboldt  estimates  the  whole  of  the  pem;  . 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Patagonia  at  135,200  aquaie  le*g<l« 
of  20  to  the  degree. 

The  Sehas,  or  forest-covered  plain  of  the  Maranon.  —  I  • 
dependent  of  the  vast  forests  which  cover  great  part  of  , 
nlains  of  North  America,  particularly  on  Uie  •«at  oX  t  -  • 
Mississippi,  there  is  the  immense  plain  of  the  Maranoo     • 
South  America^  extending  over  a  aurfaceol  2»340»0Oe»i|iAAi« 
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pc«dict  the  place  among  the  stars,  of  every  planet  at  every 
time:  or  a  terrestrial  astronomer  might  assign  by  it  the 
places  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  sun,  which  are  called 
neliocentric  places.  But  our  own  circumstances*  as  being 
ourselves  revolving  about  the  sun.  cause  the  apparent 
planetary  motions  to  vary  most  materially  from  the  real 
ones,  and  the  geocentric  places  (or  places  as  seen  from  the 
earth)  to  differ  literally  toto  ccelo  from  the  heliocentric 
places.  Thus,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  a  planet  moves  from 
west  to  east,  always :  as  seen  from  the  earth,  it  sometimes 
moves  from  east  to  west.  As  to  this  point,  the  circum- 
stances of  our  day  are,  in  regard  to  the  astronomical  educa- 
tion of  the  world  at  large,  a  complete  reversal  of  those  which 
preceded  the  time  of  Newton.  Formerly,  the  apparent  mo- 
tions were  well  known  to  those  who  knew  anything;  the 
real  motions  were  matter  of  dispute:  now,  every  well  edu- 
cated boy  of  fourteen  has  a  very  good  notion  of  the  real  mo- 
tions, while  few,  except  astronomers,  could  distinctly  explain 
the  apparent  ones,  and  maps  of  them  are  quite  out  of  date. 
To  explain  these  motions  here  would  require  us  to  introduce 
the  contents  of  another  article ;  the  whole  of  what  is  neces- 
sary on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Trochoid al  Curves, 
the  preliminary  considerations  being  found  under  Motion. 

The  places  of  the  principal  planets  are  usually  given  in 
the  almanacs,  at  intervals  of  several  davs,  in  a  manner 
which  is  sufficient  to  find  them  in  the  neavens.  In  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac*  is  now  to  be  found  a  Greenwich  meri- 
dian ephemeris  of  every  nlanet  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  places  are  preaicted  to  the  smallest  quantities,  so 
that  the  reduced  observation  of  any  one  day  affords  an  im* 
mediate  comparison  of  the  theoretical  tables  with  the  fact. 

PLANETA'RIUM.    [Orrery.] 

PLANIPENNES,  one  of  the  sections  of  insecU  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  order  Neuroptera.  The  species 
of  this  section  have  the  antennse  composed  of  numerous 
joints,  always  larger  than  the  head ;  the  mandibles  are  well 
developed,  and  the  posterior  wings  are  nearly  eoual  in  size 
to  the  superior ;  they  are  either  naturally  extenaed  or  have 
the  anterior  portion  simply  folded  beneath:  the  reticula- 
tions of  the  wings  are  very  distinct,  and  they  are  naked ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened 
at  the  apex,  shorter  than  the  head,  and  four-jointed. 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  Aimilies : — 

1st.  The  PanorpidcB,  the  species  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  tarsi  being  five- jointed,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  head  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  snout  or 
proboscis. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  the  Linnsean  genus  I^morpct^  which 
is  now  divided  into  the  following  genera  :~iVi?mop/«ra,  La- 
treille ;  Bitlacus,  Lat ;  Panorpa  proper,  and  Boreui^  Lat. 

The  Panorpa  communis  of  LinnsDUS  is  a  common  insect 
in  hedges  and  in  woods.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  black;  the  snout  and  apical  portion  of  the 
abdomen  red ;  the  elytra  are  irregularly  spotted  with  black. 

Of  the  genus  Boreus  we  also  have  an  example  in  this 
country ;  the  B.  hyemalu,  a  small  insect,  whicn  is  found 
usually  in  moss,  and  during  the  winter  time. 

2ndiy.  The  Myrmeleonida,  In  this  fkmily  the  antennae 
are  more  or  less  suddenly  incrassated  at  the  apex;  the 
head  is  transverse,  and  the  eyes  project  considerably; 
there  are  six  palpi,  of  which  the  labial  are  usually  the 
longest  and  thickened  at  the  apex;  the  first  segment  of 
the  thorax  is  small ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  are 
equal,  elongated,  and,  when  closed,  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  abdomen  is  usually  elongated,  and 
furnished  at  the  apex  in  the  male  sex  with  two  appendages; 
the  legs  are  short.  These  insects  are  found  in  tne  warmer 
portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World :  they  form  two 
genera  according  to  Fabricius,  Myrmeleon  and  Ascalaphus. 
The  curious  habits  of  the  larva  of  the  Myrmeleon  J^rmi- 
carium,  a  European  insect,  though  not  found  in  this 
country,  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 
This  insect  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  short  and  broad  form ; 
the  head  is  small,  and  furnished  with  a  large  pair  of  sharply 
pointed  mandibles,  which  sen^e  both  to  seize  its  prey  ancl 
to  extract  the  juices  upon  which  it  lives.  The  number 
of  ants  destroyed  by  this  larva  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Ant-lion.  Although  provided  with  six  feet,  says  Latreille, 
it  moves  very  slowly  and  almost  always  backwards.  Thus, 
not  beini<  able  to  seise  iu  prey  by  the  celerity  of  its  motions, 
«t  1,..  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  lays  a  trap  for  it  in  the 
"  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  which  it  excavates  in  the 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  old  walls,  or  in  a  bank  ex- 


posed to  the  south.  Having  completed  this  cavity*  it  bulec 
iUelf  at  the  base,  in  the  mould  or  sand,  and  waiU  uot^l 
some  insect  is  precipitated  into  it;  if  the  insect  endeft* 
vour  to  escape,  or  be  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  to  scire, 
the  Ant-lion  showers  a  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  victim  h^ 
means  of  its  head  and  mandibles,  and  thus  succeeds  iti 
overwhelming  it  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  its  man- 
dibles. Having  sucked  the  juices  from  the  carcass,  the  re- 
mains are  thrown  at  a  distance  from  the  domicile.  When 
about  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  the  Ant-lion  encloses  i\*e\f 
in  a  white  silken  cocoon,  mixing  grains  of  sand  wtth  ti.^ 
outer  surface.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  one  inch  la 
length;  blackish,  spotted  with  yellow;  the  wings  are  trans- 
parent, and  have  black  nervures  spotted  with  white;  son? 
dusky  spots  and  one  whitish  spot  are  observable  near  tbcir 
extremity. 

The  third  family  consists  of  the  Hemerolnid€t,  which  ar- 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  last  group  by  their  fihforii- 
antennse;  they  moreover  differ  in  having  only  four  paif  i 
In  some  (the  genus  Hemerobius),  the  wings  when  closed  wet.-* 
at  an  angle,  as  in  the  Myrmeleons,  whilst  in  others  {Semtlf.  •  i 
they  are  horizontal. 

Hemerohius  perla  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  is  oftci. 
seen  flying  about  the  lilacs,  especially  towards  the  evenini;. 
It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  grc"; 
colour,  and  has  transparent  wings  with  numerous  gne<^ri 
nervures;  its  eyes  resemble  small  globes  of  gold;  «htr:. 
touched,  it  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour. 

To  the  fourth  family  Latreille  applies  the  name  Tfrmi- 
tinee;  it  includes  those  Neuropterous  insects  which  have  i 
semi-complete  metamorphosis;  they  are  terrestrial  an«i 
active,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or  gnawers  in  all  tbt-.- 
states. 

The  Manh'epiP,  which  Latreille  places  in  this  divis^i-^r. 
differ  much  from  other  insects  of  the  order  in  having  lar^' 
anterior  legs  formed  like  those  of  the  Manlidn;  their  taJ> 
have  never  more  than  fom*  joints ;  the  mandibles  are  atrcrr. 
and  the  wings  have  no  folds;  ihe  inferior  pair  are  eiiu: 
smaller  or  equal  to  the  superior  wings  in  size. 

Besides  the  genus  Mantispa,  this  family  includes  J?.- 
pMdia,  Termes,  and  Ptocus, 

The  last  family  of  the  Planipennee  is  the  Perli<Ur,  in 
which  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  and  the  mandibles  atmo^: 
always  small  and  partly  membranous:  the  inferior  wu^^* 
are  wider  than  the  others,  and  are  folded  when  not  in  u^ 
This  family  contains  the  genera  Perla  and  Neumora.  Ti ' 
larvsB  of  the  Perlae  live  in  the  water,  and  inhabit  shea:S 
which  they  construct  by  joining  together  various  aubstar.ri^ 
by  means  of  a  silken  web  which  they  spin. 

PLANISPHERE.  This  term  originally  stood  for  an% 
representation  of  all  or  part  of  the  sphere  on  a  plane ;  it  :« 
now  out  of  use,  at  least  in  that  sense.  It  has  partta.  . 
however  been  retained  (and  it  would  be  desirable  that  ti..^ 
meaning  should  become  fixed  and  general)  to  signify  an . 
contrivance  in  which  plane  surfiices  moving  on  one  anotiur 
fulfil  any  of  the  uses  of  a  celestial  globe. 

The  instrument*  which  we  proceed  to  describe  '\s  un^ 
which,  at  or  near  a  given  latitude,  is,  for  ordinary  uses,  ibjt 
is,  for  finding  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  any  one  tn 
ment,  much  more  easily  used  than  the  celestial  globe,  m:: 
very  much  less  expensive.    A  circular  disk  of  paatebo* 
on  which  the  stars  visible  in  our  latitude  are  laid  dov 
turns  on  a  second  disk,  round  which  are  the  dajs  of  k 
year  on  one  circle,  and  the  hours  of  Uie  day  on  another.     A 
third  and  hollow  disk  turns  upon  the  same  pivot,  the  boll    ' 
part  being  so  cut  that  the  portion  of  the  heavens  wb;c.. 
shows  is  precisely  that  which  is  visible  at  one  time  iii  . 
latitude  of  the  instrument :  the  points  of  the  compa^^  . 
marked  round  the  rim  of  the  hollow  duk,  or  of  the  hor.x  . 
The  effect  is,  that  by  setting  the  disk  which  contain^  ii 
stars  to  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the  hollow  disk  to  the  b     .- 
of  the  day,  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  that  da\   «. 
hour  isdistinctlv  shown.    The  time  at  which  any  star  c .-  . 
culminates,  and  sets  can  be  immediately  found  «iil..  . 
minute.    We  strongly  recommend  this  instrument  to  i .  -  - 
who  study  the  face  of  the  heavens,  as  being  much  sui  c 
to  the  globe. 

PLANORBIS.    [LiMWRANs.  vol.  xiii,,  p.  498J 

PLANORBUUrNA,  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a  gc  :•  ., 


*  TlwM  planifpliere*  an  rery  well  mannfacturtd  br  , 
Sons,  172.  Slrmofl.    W«  mentioo  Uiis.  iMcanM  lom*  whieh 
very  rrroneottt :    we  remember  one  io  whieli  llie  aquatur 
great  way  ftom  the  east  and  wctt  points. 
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not  be  complete.  It  is  true  that  instances  may  be  adduced 
of  planting  being  done  at  the  very  opposite  season  to  that 
ifhich  is  here  recommended  as  the  best ;  but  such  cases  are 
only  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  extraordinary  care 
in  adopting  artificial  means  so  as  to  imitate  more  natural 
circumstances.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  plants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  evaporation  from  all  the  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  provided  the  latter  is  not  in 
a  state  of  saturation.  The  source  firom  whence  this  evapo- 
ration is  supplied  is  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  roots 
are  the  meaia  by  which  it  is  collected  and  transmitted  to 
the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves.  If  the  expenditure  be 
greater  than  the  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant  will  begin  to 
suffer;  if  the  disparity  be  great  and  continued,  a  degree  of 
desiccation  will  be  occasioned  sufficient  to  deprive  the  vege- 
table tissue  of  that  moisture  which  constitutes  the  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  different  cells ;  organi- 
zation is  destroyed;  the  chain  which  connected  it  with 
vitality  is  broken,  and  incapable  of  being  reunited  by  any 
mechanical  means. 

A  much  greater  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  from 
a  given  surface  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  but  the 
amount  as  regards  plants  oi  the  same  species,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances beinc  the  same,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
surface  which  the  respective  individuals  possess.  The 
leaves  of  a  lime-tree  may  have  a  surface  equal  to  thirty 
times  that  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  twigs  which  produce 
them,  and  consequently  the  demand  on  the  roots  for  the 
supply  of  evaporation  will  be  thirty  times  greater  when  in 
leaf  than  when  the  branches  are  naked.  Instances  might 
be  adduced  in  which  this  difference  would  even  be  exceeded ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  found  considerably  less,  still 
there  would  be  su^cient  evidence  of  the  impropriety  of 
moving  plants  when  in  leaf:  and  it  mavbehere  remarked, 
that  youne  leaves  admit  of  the  fluids  being  more  rapidly 
evaporated  than  old  ones. 

The  month  of  December  is  that  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  moisture  approaches  nearest  to  that 
of  complete  saturation,  and  next  m  this  respect  is  Janu- 
ary, which  is  also  the  coldest.  It  might  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  these  months  are  the  best  for  planting,  more 
especially  as  they  are  the  most  opposite  in  character  to 
June  and  July,  which,  from  their  beine  the  hottest  and 
driest,  are  found  to  be  the  worst.  But  r<^ovember  is  also 
moist;  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  season  has  not 
then  reached  its  minimum,  yet  the  foliage,  accustomed  to 
exercise  its  functions  under  a  summer  heat,  can  no  longer 
perform  them  under  a  reduction  of  temperature,  which, 
though  not  the  lowest,  is  comparatively  low  as  regards  sum- 
mer productions.  The  leaves  in  consequence  lose  their  con- 
nection with  the  roots ;  the  earth  still  retains  considerable 
warmth ;  and  although  the  absence  of  leaves  in  deciduous 
trees,  and  perhaps  the  inactivity  of  those  of  evergreens,  may 
prevent  the  formation  of  wood,  except  in  the  most  limited  de- 
gree, yet  the  buds,  whilst  they  are  themselves  increased  in 
volume,  maintain  a  corresponding  action  in  the  roots,  suffi- 
cient in  many  instances  to  mrm  fresh  spongioles  before  winter, 
a  process  which  is  favoured  by  the  soil  being  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere.  Should  circumstances  occur  to  prevent 
the  actual  protrusion  of  cellular  substance  in  the  form  of 
spongioles,  still  an  accumulation  of  it  will  be  taking  place, 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  spring.  On  this  account  therefore, 
although  December,  January,  and  February  are  sufficiently 
moist,  yet  November^  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fcUlen, 
is  the  preferable  season  for  planting.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  very  wet  soils,  where  the  plants, 
if  not  firmly  rooted,  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  during 
winter,  owing  to  which  spring  planting  would  be  more 
proper.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  deciduous 
trees  will  succeed  best  at  the  period  above  indicated.  Such 
species  as  push  forth  their  buds  early  ought  certainly  to  be 
planted  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  Coniferous  tribe  will  suc- 
ceed Well  if  planted  soon  after  they  have  made  their  sum- 
jncr*8  growth :  the  earth  is  then  warm,  and  the  plants  make 
roots  very  promptly.  Some  species  of  this  interesting  order 
of  trees  require  to  be  planted  either  before  winter,  so  as  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  strike  root,  or  immediately  before 
their  buds  begin  to  burst  in  the  spring.  These  species  of 
trees  are  injuriously  affected  by  exposure  to  dry  cold  winds, 
even  when  their  roots  are  undisturbed  by  removal;  but 
if  planted  at  a  season  when  several  months  must  elapse 
berore  any  {'crfect  action  can  commence,  the  tops  are  apt  to 
become  dried  up  in  the  interval.    It  appears  that  if  their 
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juices  become  inspissated  to  a  certain  extent,  they  n^v 
again  become  liquified,  probably  owing  to  theu:  rc^ti. » 
nature. 

The  watering  of  newly  planted  trees  ought  to  be  attcr.'! 
to.    The  supply  in  the  first  instance  should  be  coni'ji.x. 
order  to  wash  the  earth  into  the  cavities  amons  ttic  r 
Some  err  in  keeping  the  roots  of  newly  planted  trc<'^ 
stantly  soaked  with  water,  as  if  they  were  those  f>* 
plants,  for  which  only  such  treatment  is  proper.     In  v 
ing,  consideration  should  always  be  bad  to  the  natuu*  < 
plant,  to  which,  if  it  delight  in  dry  soils,  no  more  v..i'. 
should  be  artificially  applied  than  is  necessary  to  m>.  *• 
it  as  much  us  the  soil   in  which  the  species  gro.. «  . 
turally,  and  at  a  time  when  shoots  and  leaves  ait*  :'  . 
dantly  produced.    "When  watering  is  performed,  it  *!. 
be  done  thoroughly,  so  as  to  reach  the  lowest  portioU'k  «•!  '. 
root.    In  the  case  of  plants  being  much  diied  fiuni  \ 
carriage  or  other  causes,  the  supply  on  first  planting  sh. 
be  very  moderat«s.    The  tops  however  should  be  ire<p.t . 
syringed,  in  order  to  moisten  the  bark  and  prevent  it? 
sorbiug  the  organ  isable  matter  which  descends  towanI«  ; 
root  by  the  inner  bark.    The  flow  must  be  extremely  *  >  . 
under  such  circumstances;  but  if  it  can  be  preserved  f^ 
the  effects  of  drought  till  it  reach  the  extremities*  ui  \ 
roots,  the  formation  of  fresh  spongioles  will  immediatc*I>  ( i 
mence,  and  the  tree  may  then  be  pronounced  out  of  da;.. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  of  planting  u 
be  reduced  to  one  general  principle,  that  of  placing  the  :. 
in  the  soil  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  |.r>« ; 
which  they  occupy  when  growing  wild  and  uncontr  <.    . 
Plants  indeed  may  be  instanced  whose  roots  have  lK>cn    . 
served  in  one  situation  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  t  -  : 
five  feet ;  or  in  another,  creeping  along  the  surface,  ati4  . 
stones,  or  into  the  crevices  of  rocks,  with  scared  \   • 
to  cover  them,  as  for  example  in  the  vine.    But  &U.. 
roots  can  usually  accommooate  themselves  to  tliat  |»  •.> 
which  the  nature  of  the  situation  renders  it  alone  y  -- 
for  them  to  occupy,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  u. 
cases  the  extremities  of  the  roots  should  be  lower  i... 
where  they  diverge  from  the  stem,  a  rule  which,  buvc^ . 
self-evident  it  may  be^  is  freouently  violated  in  practd  <. 
making  a  basin-shaped  bole,  oeepest  in  the  middle,  in  «;..' 
the  roots  are  either  doubled  or  have  their  extremities  tci. . 
ing  upwards  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  excavation  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  a  {•'* 
should  be  considerably  larger  than  those  roots  will  \x^\,.  . 
when  extended  at  the  time  of  planting.    It  should  U*    ^ 
wide  at  bottom  as  at  top.    The  bottom  should  be  mure 
less  convex,  and  the  depth  such  as  'to  admit  of  tlic  r  • 
being  covered  to  the  extent  observed  in  undisturbed  -i- 
ling  plants  of  the  same  species;  that  is  to  say,  the  l: 
part  of  the  root  should  only  be  just  covered.    The  .< 
roots  should  be  regularly  disposed  over  the  convex  botr  jui 
the  excavation,  and  carefully  strewed  with  some  of  the  t\ . 
portion  of  soil,  over  which  the  other  roots  may  be  %{vi  ^ . 
More  soil  should  then  be  carefully  rather  than  forcib.'i  li. . 
duced.    There  should  be  no  vacant  spaces  left,  exctpt  u^  • 
of  so  minute  a  description  that  they  will  be  readi.)  t  .. . 
up  by  the  finer  particles  of  earth  washed  down  by  a  (i*!i..; 
watering.    This  watering  should  be  given  whi-u  the  >. 
nearly  all  filled  in ;  and  aAer  the  water  has  subsided  •.  •  * 
not  to  stand  above  the  surface,  the  latter  should  be  c  •'  t-: 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  soil.    Except  in  %er\  W  ><^i 
light  boils,  this  method  will  supersede  the  neccs^tt)  v:'  ' 
hard  beating  and  treading  in  to  which  the  roots  of  trc<  • . 
very  generally  subjected.      The  latter  practice  is  n  •»  *.  . 
ever  being  laid  aside  by  many,  fiom  a  conviction  of  .:-  . 
jurious  effects.    It  is  also  necessary  to  remark  that  a  ^ . 
should  be  placed,  before  the  introduction  of  the  toil.  %  . 
actly  as  it  is  intended  it  should  stand ;  and  it  should  u  t 
pulled  from  side  to  side  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  <* 
amongst  the  roots.     If  the  tree  be  drawn  to  one  &idc«  < 
fibres  of  the  root  will  also  be  drawn  towards  the  same  ^ 
but  they  are  of  course  too  flexible  to  force  their  wa>     ..  . 
when  the  tree  is  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  an^  t 
must  therefore  become  more  or  less  doubled.    Nor  ^bou:  * 
soil  be  thrown  against  the  fibres  whilst  the  roots  are  l>. 
covered ;  it  should  be  made  fine,  and  either  shaken  f:otn 
spade  so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  among  the  roots,  or  *  ■  - 
tered  by  a  force  impelling  it  in  the  direction  of  the  f.. : 
which  will  be  in  general  from  the  stem  towards  the  c\: 
mities,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  principles  here  stated  are  applicable  to  the  plan:  .^ 
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Ittent  of  plantations,  but  it  ia  often  improperly  practised 
tised  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  few  physiological  facts, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  be  stated  before  any  rules 
for  pruning  can  be  properly  given.    If  these  facts  be  under- 
stood, few  rules  will  be  required,  but  otherwise  a  volume  of 
directions  are  liable  to  be  misapplied.    It  ought  therefore 
to  be  understood,  that  the  sap  ascends  the  stem  chietk 
through  the  alburnum  or  outer  layers  of  young  wood.    It 
then  enters  the  leaves,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  light.  Having  in  consequence  undergone  an  elaboration, 
it  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  alburnum,  that  is  to  say 
through  the  inner  bark,  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter 
possessing  a  great  degree  of  lubricity,  whereby  the  passage 
of  a  portion  of  the  juices  at  least  is  facilitated  to  the  roots ; 
whilst  part  is  detained  and  becomes  organised  by  the  action 
of  the  medullary  rays,  forming  a  new  layer  of  woody  matter. 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  so  formed  is  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent species ;  but  in  the  same  speoies,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
leaves.    The  aggregate  horizontal  growth,  or  in  other  words 
the  diametrical  extension  of  the  stem,  branch,  and  even 
roots,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  healthy  foliage.    The 
diametrical  increase  of  any  particular  part  corresponds  with 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  foliage  above  that  part. 
Again,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  one  tree  has  a  clear  stem  of 
20  feet  in  leneth,  and  another  has  one  of  40  feet,  the  roots 
and  foliage  of  both  being  equal,  the  layer  of  new  wood  will 
be  much  thinner  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  for 
the  deposition  of  woody  matter  will  have  to  extend  over 
double  the  surface  in  the  tall  tree.  It  mav  be  also  remarked, 
that,  in  general,  if  a  tree  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  it  will 
ultimately  produce  a  greater  bulk  of  wood,  taking  stems  and 
branches  together,  than  would  be  the  case  if  subjected  to 
pruning.    Except  however  in  t^e  case  of  growing  for  fuel, 
pruning  is  more  or  less  necessary.    The  value  of  a  timber 
tree  depends  chietly  on  the  stem,  the  branch  timber  being 
of  less  value.    The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pruning  for 
timber  is  the  production  of  a  clean  stem  with  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  branches  as  possible.    But  it  has  been  explained 
that  the  growth  of  the  stem  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fo- 
liage, and  without  branches  a  sufficient  quantity  of  foliage 
cannot  be  maintained.    Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  branches  is  prevented  by  pruning,  yet,  on 
the  other,  as  much  foliage  should  be  preserved  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

An  excessive  privation  of  fuliage  should  never  be  occa- 
sioned at  any  one  time.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  prun- 
ing should  be  commenced  early,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
press irregularities  in  the  bud.  At  all  events,  whenever  an 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  such,  it  should 
be  checked.  Thus,  when  a  shoot,  occupying  the  position  of 
a  branch,  ascends  in  competition  with  the  top,  or  leading 
shoots  and  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  years,  the  stem  will  have 
a  forked  character ;  or  if  the  competing  portion  be  ampu- 
tated after  it  has  acquired  a  large  size,  the  timber  will  be 
rendered  unsound,  uut  if  the  shoot  from  which  this  aspiring 
limb  took  its  rise  had  been  stopped  in  the  first  or  second  season 
of  its  growth  in  summer,  the  tree  might  have  been  grown 
with  a  dean  regularly  tapering  stem.  It  is  only  great  irre- 
gularities however  that  should  be  meddled  with  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant ;  otherwise  the  increase  of  roots  is 
prevented,  such  increase  being  reciprocal  with  that  of  the 
branches. 

Young  shoots  of  the  above  description  may  be  checked  by 
being  shortened  in  summer;  but  no  large  branches  should  be 
cut  off  at  that  season,  nor  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow  briskly 
in  spring.  Towards  autumn  however,  when  the  leaves  have 
nearly  ceased  to  carry  on  their  functions,  pruning  may  be 
very  properly  performed;  and  some  species,  for  example 
the  birch  and  maple,  require  to  be  pruned  at  that  time, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  bleed.  The  period  at  which  bleed- 
ing, that  is,  an  extravasation  of  sap,  takes  place  with  greatest 
force,  is  immediately  before  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in 
fpring.  If  a  branch  be  out  off  when  in  foliage,  the  remain- 
ing portion  draws  the  sap  and  prevents  effusion  at  the 
wound.  Some  derangement  will  of  course  be  produced  in 
the  flow  of  sap ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  process  of  lignifica- 
tion  and  of  the  formation  of  roots  ^11  be  occasioned,  owing 
to  ibe  abatraction  of  a  certain  extent  of  foliage.  But  when 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  not 
expanded,  the  amputation  of  a  branch  is  followed  by  a  flow 
of  sap,  wbioh  appears  to  drain  from  every  part  of  the  tree. 

^1  tap  becomes  stale  oa  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  then  af- 


fects the  cambium  and  inner  bark,  oAen  to  a  conaiderib!- 
extent  below  the  wound,  and  if  these  are  not  in  ail  cawi  «• 
far  completely  killed,  yet  they  are  generally  more  or  :«->s 
injured,  and  canker  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Supposing  it  were  required  to  rear  a  tree  so  as  to  hat 
a  stem  of  clean-grown  timber,  as  tall  and  as  thick  as  coi . 
possibly  be  obtained   in  any  given  time.    The  first  r.>j 
sideration  is  the  root,  the  plant  being  supposed  to  be  youu. 
with  a  top  or    upright   leading  shooC   and  several   % 
branches.    All  these  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  £.  •: 
instance,  unless  such  of  the  latter  as  may  require  a  ci.< 
if  growing  too  strong  fur  the  others  or  for  the  leader.    1  r. 
laterals  should  be  left,  for  the  sake  of  the  roots,  till  ti^ 
presence  on  the  stem  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  ul* 
of  producing   it  as   free  as  possible  from  knots,   t&k.- . 
also  into  consideration  that  the  difficulty  in  bealinft  t 
wound  increases  as  the  branches  get  older.      A  J^i"  - 
the  largest  shoots  should  be  those  first  removed.      Ti  • . 
may  be  shortened  in  the  first  instance  after  mid^uiuL 
and  afterwards  cut  off  smoothly  by  tlie  lowest  cue;.: 
wrinkles  which  form  round  their  base,  close  to  the  st*. .. 
but  without  slicing  off  a  portion  of  the  bark;  a  &Ioti 
practice,  of  which  only  bad  pruners  are  guilty,  and  vi:. 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  uf  *     • 
bark  to  close  over  the  wound  necessarily  made  by  the  pr.     ! 
ing-knife.     Such  unnecessary  wounds  cause  an  ex^r. 
sation  of  sap,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in  coniferous  in- 
where  they  are  generally  covered  with  resinous  exudai.. 
In  the  following  season  the  next  largest  branches  aboiil .   ■ 
in  like  manner  displaced,  care  being  still  taken,  on  ace  ^u 
of  the  importance  of  the  foliage,  as  already  explained,  ir  . 
the  quantity  removed  shall  be  no  more  than  is  ab*ol.' 
necessary. 

Small  branches  along  the  stem  should  be  left  till  \l 
approach  the  dimensions  by  which  the  removal  of  the  otl « 
is  ragulated.  These  principles  should  be  followed  ii\ 
the  required  height  of  stem  is  attained;  after  which  i 
branches  composing  the  top  should  be  allowed  full  frt^ 
in  order  to  increase,  by  theu:  organising  power,  the  diAme 
of  the  stem. 

Coniferous  trees  require  little  pruning;  nor  is  it  nece^^^r 
to  commence  so  early  with  them  as  in  the  case  of  uti. 
kinds.    In  dense  forests  they  are  found  with  straight  •^ii '.  • 
approaching  the  height  of  100  feet  clear  of  side  branci- 
the  latter  gradually  decaying  below  as  they  become  i. 
eluded  frum  light  and  moisture   by  those  above  tiio . 
When  from  this  cause  the  lower  branches  of  conif«r^ . 
trees  are  observed  to  lose  in  a  great  measure  thetr  %  i:: 
and  when  their  foliage  contributes  little  to  tlie  enlan^a- 
of  the  stem,  they  may  then  be  very  properly  cut  off.  « 
out  waiting  for  their  actual  decay.    It  is  a  question  mhr 
the  branches  of  these  trees  should  be  cut  close  tu  the  « • 
at  once,  in  pruning ;    or  whether   they  should   fir>i 
snagged,  that  is,  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  stem,  • 
either  allowed  so  to  remain  or  be  afterwards  cur  i]  - 
That  plan  is  best  to  adopt  by  which  the  least  exudai.  :i 
resinous  substance  is  occasioned,  and  the  blemish  »^k>': 
overgrown.    With  the  view  of  preventing  the  former    t 
branch  may  be  shortened  only  to  the  first  live  twigi.  • 
almost  to  nullify  its  connection  with  the  stem,  pivparj. 
to  its  final  and  close  removal  in  the  following  season. 

By  choosing  the  proper  season,  and  by  previous  thcr 
ing,  largo  limbs  of  any  healthy  tree  may  be  closely  ace 
tated  so  as  to  heal  over  without  affecting  the  tree  gen<  r 
or  even  the  portion  of  stem  more  immediately  oonnecte-1  v, 
the  limb  to  any  material  extent ;  yet  the  new  layer  of  » 
will  prove,  on  cutting  up  the  timber,  to  be  only  incloer  c 
tact  with  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  will  remain  .' 
and  with  which  the  living  matter  enclosing  it  rou.d  ' 
coalesce.    A  piece  of  unsound  wood  is  thus  embodied. 
this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  limb  to  ^ 
ofits  laterals  as  will  just  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  al.w 
the  tree  is  felled.    If,  in  the  interval,  the  branch  t^ 
push  vigorously,  means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  it  aN 
in  a  reduced  state,  by  merely  allowing  as  much  folia^v 
will  keep  the  branch  alive,  without  affording  any  ma;- 
addition  to  its  diameter. 

The  proper  season  for  felling  trees  is  when    ti#    « 
is  most  at  rest    The  operation  ought  not  to  be  prrf.c: 
at  any  other  time,  unless  for  fire-wood.      The  q'.A 
of  sap  that  may  be  drawn  from  some  trees  is  xtvy  c . 
This  sap  contains  the  elements  of  fermentation,  the  pr>« . 
effects  of  vbich  are  evident  even  on  the  strong  fibcv  of     - 
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road  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  less  than  twelve  boun,  from  six  to 
two  fothoms  in  places  where  the  usual  depth  is  four  ftithoms. 
All  these  circumstances  must  render  the  navigation  of  this 
iBStuary  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  hence  it  is 
called  El  Infierno  de  los  Marineros ;  hut  Captain  Fitzroy 
enumerates  its  redeeming  qualities  also  in  having  anchoring- 
ground  everywhere,  and  soundings  where  the  indications 
are  certain  if  the  vessel  is  approaching  danger,  as  the 
bottom  is  hard  on  and  near  the  banks,  while  in  the  deeper 
water  it  is  very  soft  Little  or  no  tide  has  been  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water,  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
thinks  that '  this  anomaly  may  be  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  where  the  depth  of  water  is  so  fluctuating  and  the  cur- 
rents are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise 
effect  of  tides,  except  by  a  series  of  observations  far  longer 
than  has  yet  been  made.' 

Through  this  sestuary  the  commercial  produce  of  about 
one-fourth  of  South  America  is  brought  to  the  market  of 
the  world.  It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  sestuary  of  the  Plata  receives  its  waters, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  offer  less  obstruction  to 
navigation  than  is  usual  in  large  streams.  The  largest  of 
these  rivers,  the  Parana,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Apip6,  situated  between  the  state  of 
Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  where  the  river  runs  westward,  a 
distance  of  about  750  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Pa- 
raguay, the  largest  affluent  of  the  Paran&,  maybe  navigated 
by  large  boats  nearly  to  its  source,  at  least  to  16°  N.  lat., 
which  is  more  than  800  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paran^,  in  a  straight  line,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  1200 
miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  The  Rio 
Pilcomayo  is  too  shallow  for  navigation,  but  the  Rio  Ver- 
mcjo,  another  affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  its  two  principal 
branches,  the  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija  below  Oran,  a  ais- 
tance  of  more  than  400  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay.  The  Salado,  which  joins  the  Paran&  in  its  lower 
course,  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Matara,  which  is  at  least 
350  miles  from  tho  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Uraguay, 
another  large  river  which  falls  into  the  La  Plata,  is  less 
suitable  to  navigation,  as  two  cataracts  occur  about  180  miles 
above  its  mouth,  which  cannot  be  passed,  except  when  the 
water  is  at  its  highest  level. 

{Surveying  Voyages  qf  t?i6  Adventure  and  Beagle; 
Parish's  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  th^  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  and  Ignacio  Nunez,  Account  of  the  United  Provinces 
qf  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.) 

PLATA,  LA.  The  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  sAw 
called  the  Argentine  Republic  {Repuhlica  Argentina),  com- 
prehend a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The 
river  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  lately  been  fixed  as 
their  southern  boundary :  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near 
41"  S.  lat.  On  the  north,  where  the  republic  borders  on 
Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22**  S.  lat.  chiefly  constitutes  the 
boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41''  to  22** 
S.  lat.,  a  distance  of  1320  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
west,  the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  firom  Chile 
and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama ;  and  on  the  east  it 
is  separated  from  Paraguay  by  the,  course  of  the  Rio  Para- 
guay, and  from  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental  (Uraguay)  by 
the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east,  the  boundar>'-line  lies  near 
58'  W.  long.,  except  a  comparatively  narrow  tract,  which 
projects  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  54"  W. 
long.  On  the  west  the  boundary-line,  south  of  30"  S.  lat., 
is  near  70"  W.  long.;  but  farther  north  it  declines  to  the 
east,  and  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country  it  coin- 
cides with  68"  W.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620 
miles.  The  whole  surface  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square 
miles,  or  nearly  three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France, 
and  nearly  six  times  and  a  half  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Surface  and  Soil, — About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  this 
country  is  mountainous:  the  remainder  consists  of  wide 
plains,  on  which  are  scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills, 
and  an  extensive  system  of  low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova. 

I.  Mountains,  and  Countries  enclosed  by  M^m.— The 
mountainous  countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  This  mountain-range,  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  iU  length,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate  width  south  of 
30"  S.  lat.,  hardly  exceeding  any  where  100  or  120  miles; 
but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into 


an  extensive  mountain-region,  the  eastern  border  of  « I*  ■  fi 
is  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  western  decln  .ir 
of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40"  S.  lat,  where  they  begin  to  ror.>>  - 
tute  the  western  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  *'.  • 
viding  it  from  Chile,  to  37"  S.  lat.,  are  very  little  kn<<-  \ 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parallel  ranges,  about  ..i 
or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of  which  the  western  • 
supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A  considerable  pui^  .' 
the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  in  !).•  '^- 
parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  <  1 
among  its  summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.  The  in  * 
southern,  the  Volcano  de  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  \\*' 
10'  S.  lat.),  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  16,000  fciM.  il.n 
sides,  to  a  great  distance  below  the  summit,  being  al waj  v  <•  • . 
vered  with  snow.  Farther  north  is  the  Volcano  de  Cura  (  '  •»* 
S.  lat.).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  the  western  range.  la 
the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalavauen  (37"  IC  S.  lat  \. 

Farther  north,  between  37"  and  34^  S.  lat.,  it  is  kn -na 
that  the  Andes  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges,  whirii  m 
some  places  approach  one  another  within  30  or  40  m  !• «, 
and  at  others  are  70  or  80  miles  apart.    The  eastern  r-u: 
is  imperfectly  known,  but  does  not  attain  such  an  ele\a:.  w 
as  the  western,  no  part  of  it  apparently  being  covered  v.:.: 
perpetual  snow,  except  between  36"  and  35*'  S.  lat.,  \\I:tr. 
a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.    This  ran^c  - 
known  to  contain  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (near  .- 
15'),  which  had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  lf?30. :-  I 
a  terrible  one  in  1822.      In  the  western  range,  which  n\  .'- 
whole  extent  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivets  \h* 
run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  is  tlicr  f  . . 
considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the  Ar^    • 
tine  Republic,  manv  summits  rise  far  above  tho  snuw-. 
and  four  amone  tnem  are  volcanoes,   the  Volcanot--^    . 
Antuco  (36"  oO'^S.  lat),  de  Chilian  (36"  5'  S.  lat,).  dc  I' 
teroa,  or  Curico  (35*  S.  lat),  and  de  Rancagua  (34"  1 
A  much  greater  number  of  volcanoes  is  marke<l  on     '  r 
maps,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  they  real!*,  - 
volcanoes.    The  general  elevation  uf  this  portion  <>t   .. 
Andes  may  bo  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  thr    • 
and  consequently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  sliv>w ..    . 
tho  mountain-passes  by  which  this  part  of  the  Ande^    > 
traversed.    The  most  southern  of  these  passes,  that  of  A  i- 
tuco,  near  the  volcano  of  that  name,  rises  in  its  h.^!.  •: 
part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.     The  PIancbi»n  j  - 
(about  35°  10'  S.  lat)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is  Vfgcta. 
upon  it ;  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  1 1,000  feet.     1 
third  pass,  called  II  Passo  de  las  Damas,  occurs  near .' «       . 
and  as  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  most  elc^ 
point,  it  is  supposed  not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet 

Between  34'*  and  33"  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  tlie  Ar.  \ 
are  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  they  enclo^o  r! 
elevated  valley  of  Tunuyan,  which  is  about  twenty  mil»?w. .  , 
and  7500  feet  above  the  sea-level.    The  ranges,  which  r-  . 
nearly  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  at; 
nearly  double  that  elevation.    The  pass  called  Pori.::  . 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  wi>u 
chain  of  the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  ea»tci.>  :> 
to  14,365  fbet  This  pass  is  only  open  from  the  beginning  •  f 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  being  blocked  up  by  snow  '. 
remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  this  pass  is  the  Volcano  -  • 
Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  which  is  above  15,000  feet  high,  &  ^ 
always  covered  with  snow. 

Between  33"  and  30"  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Ar. '  - 
recede  from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  fortv  oi  • .  . 
miles.    Between  these  ranges  is  the  valley  of  tfspai...   . 
which  is  about  180  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  of  u.     . 
width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and  the  reina 
consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.    The  level  j  -i« 
the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Near  3i'  S      : 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  which  r     j 
east  and  west  and  from  which  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  n    • 
southward,  and  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  northward.   The  Tr: 
stream  findi  its  way  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a  clef^  in  * 
mountains  near  33"  S.  lat,  and  the  second  by  a  ms.- 
passage  near  31°.     The  soil  of  tho  valley  is  sterile 
Impregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  northern  t\ 
tremity,  where  it  is  fertile.    The  range  of  the  Andes  w 
is  east  of  the  valley  is  called  the  Poramilla  Mountain* :  i-    • 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  partly  covered  with  %• 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the  valley  of  U-»     • 
lata,  occupies  between  50  and  60  miles  in  width,  nii<l  c  r  - 
sists  of  four  or  five  parallel  masses  of  rocks,  divided  f.    ^ 
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on  it  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  guana* 
coea  and  vicunas :  it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the 
Rio  de  Tarija,  near  22**  S.  lat 

The  countries  enclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Despoblado  and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land 
of  Yavi  on  the  north,  and  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and 
Lumbre  on  the  south-east,  consist  chiefly  of  high  table-lands. 
This  elevated  mountain-region  is  furrowed  by  a  few  deep, 
wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being  much  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys 
is  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Guachipaa  or  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rio  Salto.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity, 
on  a  depression  of  the  Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town 
of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  some  silver-mines,  and 
it  extends  nearly  a  hundred  miles  southward,  when  it  meets 
the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the  river  turn 
to  the  north-east  by  east  *  Near  the  Despoblado  the  vale  is 
too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  i^ 
very  narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens 
considerably,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia 
begins.  Large  quantities  of  maize  and  wheat  are  grown, 
and  the  quantity  of  these  articles  exported  to  the  other 
valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European 
trees,  and  much  common  wine  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guaohipas  terminates  in  the  Plain 
of  Salta,  which  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. Another  valley  runs  northward  from  this  plain  to 
the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Salta  to 
Potosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  on 
account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width, 
and  the  steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides. 
In  many  places  the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  This 
valley  may  be  called  the  Valley  of  J  ujuy,  as  the  town  of  that 
name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  both  extre- 
mities of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio  Lavaveu,  or  Rio  de 
Jujuy,  branches  off  from  the  Valley  of  Jujuy,and  extends  more 
Uian  1 00  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an  elevated 
table-land  to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
Valley  of  J  ujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  nu- 
merous here  than  in  the  other  valleys.  In  these  valleys 
tropical  vegetation  appears  in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests 
of  large  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  ascend  the 
hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize,  large 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  coca  iEryi/iroxylon  Coca)  grows,  whose 
leaves  are  chewed  by  the  natives,  and  the  mat6,  or  Paraguay 
tea'plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 
quija and  Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable 
width,  called  the  Plain  of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile, 
and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which  originate  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend  in  a 
■ottih-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
eaat.  This  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the 
south-east  with  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a 
hot  but  dry  and  healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water 
ibr  irrigation,  it  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  is  thence  called  the  Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  exceeds  70  miles, 
but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermejo  it  is  much  less. 
The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raisinz  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much 
tobacco  is  exportea.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  natu- 
rally in  the  low  lands.  The  base  and  slope  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

II.  Mains. — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the 
surface  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata.    The  most  northern 

Siti  of  them,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  £1  Gran 
haoo,  extends  on  the  east  of  the  mountain-region  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  from  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with 
the  Parana,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these  rivers. 
This  immense  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Argentine  Republic,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  little 
known,  there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostly 
of  Indian  origin,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The 
interior  is  possessed  by  seyeral  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wan- 


der about  in  the  woods,  and  live  on  the  pYoduee  of  (be  chare 
and  wild  fhiits.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  dc»ert 
appears  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  country  is  accordtu^'..^ 
pretty  well  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  lies  between  thi 
Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  th' 
Rio  Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  lianoa  de  liaiiM^ 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  independent  tribes 
though  the  several  fsmilies  are  generally  smalL  I  he  southern 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaoo,  between  26"*  and  30""  8.  Ut^  is 
a  complete  desert  fbr  want  of  rain  and  water.  Hie  g>enem 
character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  man^  places  it  n 
oovered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  interspersed 
with  snuill  salt-swamps.  No  part  of  it  produces  grass*  bot 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees.  It  i\ 
uninhabited,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  salado,  vthert 
a  few  families  have  settled. 

The  country  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  portion  v( 
the  Chaco,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dukc» 
though  not  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  it  in  features,  soil,  and  vegetation,  except 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of  which,  betog 
sweet,  dan  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  places  used 
for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28^  30^  and  30^  S. 
lat,  a  desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  o: 
the  Sierra  Velasco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fertie 
tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly  20  miles  wide.  Where  the 
desert!  is  traversed  by  the  road  between  Cordova  and  &um- 
iago  del  Estero,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  about  Cj 
miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider.  Tin 
surfisce  is  level,  here  and  there  interipersed  with  hillock;, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  thick  salt  efflorescence 
Hence  the  desert  has  obtained  the  name  of  Great  Saiir.. 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  salsola,  from  t  . 
ashes  of  which  soda  is  extracted.  This  desert  i»  proW:.. 
the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  prevalei^^ . 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  insup(«  .li- 
able in  those  places  which  are  built  on  the  borders  of  t^.i 
desert,  as  Santiago  del  Estero.  This  may  be  mainly  att. 
buted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  partly  to  the  lowne&s  u' 
the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained,  by  barometr'M-a 
observations,  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  is  only  a  few  im 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  A}iu> 
though  it  is  700  miles  distant  from  that  point. 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  30"  and  arr  > 
lat  exhibits  a  different  character. '  Nearly  in  the  middle  : 
it  is  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  a  system  of  heights,  which  * 
another  place  would  be  called  mountains,  but  in  the  neizl 
bourhood  of  the  snow-capped  Andes  can  only  be  called  h».> 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  sierra  was  connecu. 
with  the  Andes,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  p.j  . 
200  miles  wide  lies  between  them.    The  more  elevated  ^i.^ 
mountainous  part  of  this  system  is  between  30"  and  3J~  x 
lat,  and  extends  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  soutli. 
but  the  width  does  not  exceed  50  miles.  The  southern  jvir's 
between  31"  and  32°,  is  a  small  table-land,  about  30  mA,^ 
wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  The  decliv  1 1  ^ 
is  gentle  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  is  ste«p.  Ti. 
plain  is  covered  with  grass,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  Iti^x 
It  may  be  about  260U  or  3000  feet  elevsted  above  lU  lw^>. 
and  perhaps  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  vix<tt  • 
it  is  sprinkled  with  patches  of  snow.    The  short  valle>&.  t 
which  the  western  side  is  furrowed,  produce  abundi^uce  .  \ 
maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  lun^:  %..  - 
ley,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  declivity.  Ncir 
32"  S.  lat  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridg«s«  . : 
which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  western  t: 
Serrazuela.     They  run  north  and  north-westerly,  aad  .: 
their  northern  extremity  are  more  than  50  miles  from  ca- 
other.    The  intervening  country  is  a  succession  of  stv^-.^ 
or  sandy  ridges  flst  at  the  top,  and  alternating  #ith  br..- 
pastoral  valleys  interspersed  with  plantationa  of  fig  six  . 
peach  trees. 

The  country  which  extends  fh>m  the  Sierra  de  Con! v . . 
to  the  Rio  Paran&  is  hilly,  or  strongly  undulatmg  a\*jz  ^ 
the  base  of  the  heights,  and  produces  good  crops  of  luti^- 
com  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the  fields  can  be  intga.u  . 
This  hilly  country  extends  about  thirty  miles,  when  i... 
country  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.  Some  ui  _• 
of  these  nlains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  n  iLhl  . . 
wood,  which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  furvi  . 
east  until  the  woods  re-appear  at  some  distance  from  t  r^. 
banks  of  the  Panmi,  -  These  woods  chiefly  consist  oT  K  > 
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better  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a 
rapid  course  from  the  Sierra  Ventana  and  Sierra  Guamini 
to  the  level  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Western  Pampas,  namely,  all  the 
country  west  of  62"  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the 
Andes  between  34°  S.  lat  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  un- 
known, having  only  been  explored  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which  it  h^  been  traversed  by 
land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been  examined  are 
too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  33*  and 
34°  S.  lat.,  as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  and  thence  over  the  Andes 
to  Chile. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Salado,  the  soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes.     But  it  has  a  different  character  east  and 
west  of  66°  W.  long.    East  of  that  meridian,  a  great  part  of 
the  surfhce  is  covered  with  extensive  saline  swamps  over- 
grown with  reeds ;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.    The  dry  tracts 
which  intervene  between  the  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a 
coarse  grass  that  attains  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  resembles 
rye  or  wild  oats.    This  grass  grows  in  clumps,  and  is  salt 
to  the  taste.    The  soil  consists  of  a  dark  friable  mould, 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  part  of  this  country 
there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.     Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.    These  lakes 
are  most  numerous  between  64°  and  65°  W.  long.,  where 
an  extensive  shallow  depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in 
length  and  20  in  width.    The  whole  of  this  depression 
is  filled  with  water,  when  the  Rio  Quinto,  which  originates 
in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from  the 
mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its 
waters  into  this  depression.    When  the  water  has  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  only  remains  in 
the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  with  which  the  depression 
is  interspersed.     Where  the  plain  approaches  the  hilly 
country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  the  surftice  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low 
hills,    with  a    steep    ascent   and   furrowed    by   ravines; 
the  hills  are  separated  from  each  other  by  grassy  plains. 
The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and  thick,  and  there  are  low 
bushes  on  it.   The  hills  aro^  partly  clothed  with  thorny  trees 
of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.   The  rivers  which 
intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet  below 
its  surface ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
illy  tract  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are 
anv  agricultural  settlements:  in  the  level  country  there  are 
only  cattle-farms. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66°  W.  long,  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  The  soil  consists 
of  loose  sand,  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  grass.  The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low 
thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants. 
But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated,  is  changed  into 
the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of 
constant  moisture  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation, 
and  serves  as  a  never-failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this 
region,  being  very  little  depressed  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for  irrigation,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Tunuyan.  Rio  de  Mendoza.  and 
Rio  de  8.  Juan  are  rather  numerous,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  extent  and  number.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are 
grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  soil  seems  particularly  adapted  to  fruit- 
trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  olives, 
and  nuts  are  very  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Chile. 

The  Argentine  Republic  contains  also  an  extensive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uraguay.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  La- 
guna  do  Ybera,  which  extends  from  north  to  south  in  some 
places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less  than  40;  and 
from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more 
tiian  3000  square  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated  ground 
divides  Us  northern  border  from  the  Rio  ParanA,  and  it  is 
»uppo*ed  thai  it  is  aupplied  wUh  water  from  that  river  by 


infiltration,  as  no  stream  enters  it,  and  it  supplies  v 
water  four  small  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mirinay.  ru:. 
the  Uraguay,  and  three  others  to  the  Parana.    The  &.i.  * 
of  this  low  tract  however  is  only  a  deep  swamp*  inters  [ «    - 
with  numerous  small  lakes.    It  is  chiefly  covered  by  ;. 
tic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  tmpa^^. 
The  country  extending  southward  firomthis  lake  to  th.-  • 
fluence  of  tne  Parana  with  the  Uraguay  has  an  und '.!..* 
surface,  the  heights  seldom  rising  into  bills,  except  .'. 
interior  and  at  a  few  places  along  the  Parani.  It  ls  <  : 
overgrown  with  trees,  between  which  there  are  some  '^w 
nas  of  moderate  extent.    On  the  plains  numerous  lu  r 
cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute   the   wealth  'f    * 
country.    Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growth.  iU^-  • 
tire  want  of  forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  make  : 
wood  of  great  demand  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  <*  :*  . 
work,  carriages,  and  as  timber  for  small  houses.    Tl.t-   > 
rior  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more  hilly  than  :: 
the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Monteil.  ^v . 
extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  v.u. 
average  width  of  40  miles.    It  is  encumbered  wuW  it  . 
wood  and  studded  with  small  trees.    At  the  souihc.n  •  • 
tremityof  the  country,  along  the  banks  of  the  Paranu.  :  . 
is  a  low  tract,  which  is  subject  to  occasional  inun<i  i  . 
That  portion  of  this  country  which  extends  from  the  . .  .^ 
Ybem  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  boundary  1  : 
Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Missiones,  fr  »iit  • 
circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  e  c 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  c:\ 
life.    The  south-western  part,  which  is  undulating,  u  < 
soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  •- 
tropical  productions.    To  the  north-east  of  it,  the  o  .  - 
rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  covers  i 
high  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur  ej-* 
the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Rivers. — ^AU  the  rivers  which  dmin  the  Argent ili*  ?. 
public,  as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34"*  S.  lat^  carry  \ ' 
waters  to  the  wide  aestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Plata.  H; 
JLA.]  Before  they  reach  this  fresh-water  sea,  they  form  twu  1 .  . 
rivers,  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay.    The  Parana  r . 
nates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  At!.   - 
on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  [Vol.  v.,  p.  357.]  After  U  .:>    , 
that  country  at  its  confluence  with  the  river  Iguazu. 
Parana  continues  to  run  between  the  Argentine  Kep 
and  Paraguay  in  a  southern  direction  for  about  5u  u. 
when  it  gradually  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  cuiiiim. 
that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apip^  a  di-t-;:t 
about  100  miles.    Tliis  part  of  the  river  is  not  na\ »-:. 
all  its  extent,  as  there  are  several  rapids  and  sm.^.  * 
the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apif  tV     I 
large  island,  with  whose  dimensions  we  are  not  acqn:...  • 
is  the  point  where  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  tht*  •' 
rank  begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of   timlfr 
shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  owu  t 
burden.     From  Apip6  the  river  runs  westward  ncari\  : . 
miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  ftviu  :. 
north,  and  at  the  point  of  confluence  it  suddenW  im:  .-  ' 
the  west  of  south.     Below  the  j  unction  with  the  ^ar  «t  _  .     . 
the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mile  and  ^  i    .' 
two  miles,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seldom  lliv* 
one  channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous  '• 
of  islands  overgrown  with  low  trees  and  subject  to  mwi. 
tions.    These  islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  re . 
the  navigation  slow  and  tedious.    At  Santa  Ffe  the  nvtr 
gins  to  divide  into  various  branches,  and  to  run  south 'n 
After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to  the  soutt.  . 
at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  Pia: . 
number  of  its  branches  increases.    It  opens  into  tl  •  ! 
Plata  with  a  large  number  of  embouchures,  forming  i;  ; 
but  comparatively  narrow  delta,  composed  of  agnMt  i. 
her  of  islands.    The  most  northern  branches  fail  mti  ♦ 
wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uraguay.    Its  principal  cui  1 1 
that  which  is  called  Paran&  Guazi!i  (the  Great  Paraii.i^ 
which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a  1;.  * 
water.    The  mouth  called  Parana   de  las  Palmas   .» 
deepest,  next  to  the  GuaziS.    The  Paranfc  runs  ncarl) 
miles  within  the  boundary  of  the  republic,  of  wh.cii  : 
miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  all  the  }e>r  i .  . 
From  July  to  December  the  river  preserves  its  naturjl  It 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  intertropical  rain* 
ing  filled  the  upper  branches,  it  begins  to  ri^c.  tk\A  . 
tinues  to  do  so  for  four  months,  to  the  end  of  April.  *  J 
aveimge  rise  below  iU  junction  with  the  Paraguay  is  suu , 
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extensiTe  delta.  In  December  it  is  muob  swollen  and  runs 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rjo  Negro,  which 
now  is  considered  to  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in 
tw/)  branches ;  the  Catapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the 
Limay  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la  Encarnacion,  which  flows  north. 
After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100  miles,  these  two  rivers 
join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains 
by  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limay  Leubu. 
After  running  about  100  miles  north-north-east,  the  river 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Neuauen,  a  large  affluent, 
which  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  2b0 
miles:  after  this  junction  the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name 
of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  in  an 
eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than  400 
miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place 
where  the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes. 

Climate. — The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Argentine  Republic  produce  a  very  diflferent 
climate  in  the  various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  difference  of  heat  and  cold  felt  on  the 
table-land  of  the  Despoblado  and  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Great  Salina  is  the  greatest  that  occurs  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than  300  miles 
from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acquainted  with 
the  Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind 
of  cultivation,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only 
about  1500  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  continually  ex- 
posed to  frost.  Respecting  the  climate  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Temple  says,  that  in  December,  1 825,  during  three 
or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  heat  was  so 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  flice  and  hands  even 
of  those  who  remained  in  doors ;  that  leaves  fell  scorched 
A-om  the  trees,  and  the  bark  of  several  became  cracked 
and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had  been  applied ;  and  that  the 
bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants  were 
afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ; 
but  as  by  far  the  greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and 
most  of  the  valleys  are  low,  their  climate  is  rather  hot  than 
cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer  heat  is  oppressive, 
beinff  from  90**  to  100".  As  to  rain,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in 
spring,  from  October  to  January.  No  particular  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  these  countries  have  been  published, 
exceot  some  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pampas. 
The  neat  experienced  in  both  is  about  the  same,  there  being 
some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is 
no  dew  at  night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  But  the  Eastern 
Pampas  are  a  very  wet  country.  Rain  occurs  all  the  year 
round,  and  a  heavy  dew  falls  every  night.  In  these  parts 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  rare ;  sometimes 
they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20  or  even  30  degrees 
in  a  few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  vear  the  prevailing  winds  are 
northerly ;  and  they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the 
lower  latitudes,  and,  in  passing  over  low  and  inundated 
tracts,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  Eastern  Pampas,  the  united  effect  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation, 
though  rarely  disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pom- 
pero,  or  south-west  wind,  which,  blowing  over  the  immense 
extent  of  the  dry  pampas  and  proceeding  from  the  Andes, 
rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like  a  West  India 
hurricane  than  the  gales  experienced  in  countries  without  the 
tropics.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  freouently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense 
as  to  produce  darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission 
for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  was  laid 
dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  many 
Teasels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river 
were  visited  by  the  inhabitants,  who  walked  about  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  without  wetting  their  feet.  The  pampero 
however  preciptUtes  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to 


it  iU  usual  degree  of  elasticity.    At  Bnenos  A^na  tbe  tlir 
mometer  rose,  in  January,  1822,  to  94^  and  in  Au^»t 
sunk  to  36^    Themean  temperature  of  the  year  wma  aK 
62*;  that  of  the  summer  (January,  February,  and  Maf 
72* ;  of  the  autumn  (April,  May,  and  J  uly),  58* ;  that  of  :  ^ 
winter,  54** ;  that  of  the  spring  (October.  November,  * 
December),  65^**. 

A  part  of  the  pampas  is  subject  to  periodical  dtouglit  * 
long  duration,  especially  the  north-eastern  comer  of  t> 
Western  Pampas,  which  includes  the  northern  part  of  u. 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  of  Santa  F«?.  !• » 
three  years  (1827^0)so  little  rain  fell,  thateven  the  thi»!  - 
failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the  appearance  ef 
dusty  high  road.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild  anim 
cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  wa.'-: 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  province  •. 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  one  million  head.  Acoordini:  i 
information  collected  by  Darwin  from  the  nativea.  thci« 
droughts  are  periodical,  and  occur  at  intervals  of  ab.^u 
fifteen  years.  . 

/Vtx/ur^ioftf.— Respecting  the  principal  objects  of  u^i 
culture,  the  Argentine  Republic  may  be  divided  into  t« 
regions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Gni 
Salina.    On  the  north  of  it  they  partake  of  the  intenr  • 
pical  productions:    mandioc,  rice,  Indian  com,  and    ': 
coca  plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  yxWt*^ 
In  the  more  elevated  tracts,  tobacco  and  cotton  suec^ ! 
well,  and  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.      South  of  : 
Gran  Salina  the  agriculture  resembles  tliat  of  soutbt 
Europe,  except  that  no  rice  is  raised.    Wheat  and  Icdw 
com  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne  are  i.t 
extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoaa.    The  nan}»r 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  peat  use,  i« 
as  the  algaroba  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which,  mixed  v    i 
maixe,  the  Indians  make  cakes,  and  by  fermentation,  cA  - , 
an  intoxicating  spirit ;   the  quinaquina,  the  palm-t<ee.  i:  i 
plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mat^,  is  taken,  '  | 
cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  insec^  the  aloe  from  «i.  - 
yarn  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  < 
plants  used  in  dyeing.    In  the  Gran  Salina  itself  a  ks  . 
salsola  grows  from  which  soda  is  extracted.    The   f-. 
trees  which  are  cultivated  are  mostly  those  of  soutirr  ; 
Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach,  apricot,  .i;-  ■, 
and  pear.    On  the  banks  of  the  Paran&  teda  tylvettre '-    i 
silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  woods  by  a  n::  i 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  r 
that  it  now  forms  an  article  of  exportation,  the  princip. 
changeable  wealth  of  the  republic  is  derived  from  their  i«  - 
of  cattle.    The  number  of  heads  is  above  four  million* 
which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  said  to  pi->> 
three.    Thev  wander  about  in  the  pampas  nearly  in  s  ^ 
state,  and  the  largest  items  in  the  list  of  export*  codv.9. 
hides,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beet.    The  h««-- 
mules,  and  asses  probablv  exceed  two  millions ;  tbe>  . 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of  Afaun'-  • 
Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  reating  odU*'- 
and  wool  has  of  late  vears  been  exported  to  acooud«:r/ 
amount:  goats  and  bogs  are  less  common.     Mu»t  oi  .  ■ 
South  American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  repub>'c. 
the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  tau-- 
the  biscacho  (a  kind  of  rabbit,  which  is  very  numerou*.  • 
whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to  England  for  U 
deer,  and  some  kinds  of  monkeys.    The  guaiiaco  i«  '  ^ 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  the  wild  lU:.  - 
vicunas,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  theelr^. 
table -lands.    The  water-hog,  or  carpincho  iHydroch  •* 
Capybara),  the  largest  of  the  rodent  animals  in  the  «••- 
is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Parent ;  Darmn  -' 
one  which  weighed  98  pounds.     The  most  common  : 
are  the   emu,    the   condor,   green   parrots,  wild    <ii 
pigeons    and    quails,    the    carrion-vulture,    and    •€•' 
other  rapacious  birds.     Serpents  are  not  numerous, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  venomous  sp  j 
bugs  or  bencualas,  fleas,  musquitos,  and  nignaa.     L^. 
as  iu  all  countries  where  arid  plains  are  found,  freqi  i 
destroy  the  crops.    Bees  are  common  in  the  count rir»  . 
the  Andes  and  on  the  Parana,  and  wax  is  collected  ir 
veral  districts.    The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  the  !■ 
of  the  Salado.    Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  I' 
whales,  sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  numerous.   At: 
the  insects  is  one  called  clavillo  from  its  resemblanct 
little  nail ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  oocbineal*  and  occun 
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prop  or  lerm,  despotic  governments  have  taken  tbe  place 
of  republican  institutions.  In  such  circumstances  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  republican  institutions  will  again  be 
formed,  and  perhaps  the  present  despotism  may  assume  tbe 
mild  form  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  bring  about 
a  more  uniform  administration. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  pro^^nces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  in  1836-1837,  according  to  Parish,  is  as  follows: — 


Buenos  Ayr«3  from 

Santa  ¥6    ,  • 

Entre  Rios  .  . 
Corrientes 

Cordova     .  .  • 

Santiago    .  •  • 

Tucuman  .  • 
Salta    .... 

Catamarca  .  • 

La  Rioja   •  •  • 

San  Luis  •  •  • 

Mendoza    .  .  . 

San  Juan  .  • 


180,000 
15,000 
30,000 
35,000 
80,000 
45,000 
40,000 
50,000 
30,000 
18,000 
20,000 
35,000 
22,000 


to  200.000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
85,000 
50,000 
45 , OUO 
60«000 
35,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 
25,000 


«» 
»i 
»» 
i» 
i» 


»t 
I* 


600,000    to  675,000 


This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  tbe  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  republic. 

States  arid  Towns,— \,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  republics,  has  lately  extended  its 
southern  boundary  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  a  deep  inlet  and 
good  harbour  near  39**  S.  lat.,  and  has  a  coast-line  along  the 
La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  above  GOO  miles  in  length,  which 
however  contains  no  harbour  for  large  vessels,  except  that 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  [Buenos  Ayres;  Plata.  Rio 
DE  la],  near  the  most  northern,  and  that  of  Bahia  Blanca 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast-line.  That  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  bad,  but  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  good  one.  The  new 
boundary-line  on  the  west  runs  northward  from  Bahia 
Blanca  to  Fort  Melinque,  curving  eastward,  and  on  this  side 
the  state  is  surrounded  by  countries  which  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  tribes,  no  whites  residing  west  of 
the  line.  A  line  drawn  east-north-east  from  Melinque  to 
the  Arroyo  del  Medio  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Sania  F^. 
The  surface  is  estimated  at  75.000  square  miles,  about  8000 
less  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  country  is  a 
level  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
western  line,  which  are  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  ranges  of 
the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Vcntana  and  those  connected 
\7ith  them,  which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  articles  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  are  drawn  from 
this  province,  especially  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn.  All  the 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Rio  Salado  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but 
the  countries  south  of  the  river  are  mostly  occupied  by  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Puelches.  The  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  large  animals,  as  those  of  the  megatherium,  are  often  found 
in  the  western  districts.  As  this  state  alone  has  a  coast- 
line, and  consequently  is  thus  brought  into  connection  with 
foreign  nations^  the  provincial  government,  though  not  by 
an  express  agreement,  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  with  foreign  powers.  The  executive,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain- 
general,  as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Junta,  or 
legislative  assembly,  by  whom  he  is  elected.  The  Junta 
itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one  half  of  whom  are  annually 
renewed  by  the  people.  But  this  constitution  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  since  Rosas,  as  dictator  for  life,  has  taken 
all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 

There  is  no  town  of  importance  in  this  state,  except 
Buenos  Ayres.  [Buenos  Ayres.]  S.Pedro  and  S.  Nicolas, 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Par«in(i,  contain  only 
from  500  to  800  inhabitants. 

2.  Santa  Ft  extends  along  the  Rio  Paranii  from  the 
Arroyo  del  Medio  to  the  confluence  of  diat  river  with  the 
Kio  Salado,  and  afterwards  along  the  latter  stream  north- 
ward to  an  undetermined  point  in  the  desert.  It  is  divided 
from  Cordova  by  the  low  uncultivated  tract  in  which  tbe 
Laguna  Salados  de  losPoront^os  is  situated,  and  in  which  tbe 
rivers  Primeroand  Segundo  are  lost.  The  southern  is  tbe  only 
boundary  which  is  not  formed  by  a  desert,  the  most  southern 
settlements  being  contiguous  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  a  large  pari  of  the  surface  is  unfit  for  agriculture, 
however  y^PpU^  indifferent  pastiue^r  cattle.  ^Utile  Had 


mules  arc  exported.  It  was  some  years  since  devastate  i  l-»  j 
Guaycuru  Indians,  who  live  within  its  boundarit-%.  l«i*.  | 
tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Among  the  inhabitants  tl  i 
many  of  Guarani  origin,  who  settled  heie  afUT  il.e  t  •  i 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1768.  Lopez  has  been  d'ciai^r  ••:  I 
republic  for  many  years.  The  town  of  Santa  F6,  a  i**  | 
built  place,  is  on  the  Rio  Salado,  about  12  or  )  4  oitle^  »  | 
its  mouth ;  it  consists  of  a  square,  and  eight  streets  br^t.  j 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  corners  of  it,  and  coir.;:t..'  j 
tween  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  i.  •.  j 
trep6t  of  the  goods  which  were  exchanged  bet^-i. ..  | 
western  states  and  Paraguay,  but  that  branch  of  run»  .  | 
has  entirely  failed,  since  Paraguay  has  broken  ofl  ^.i  •  i 
nection  with  the  adjacent  countries.  Of  late  »l  L :-  -  i 
blished  some  overland  trade  with  Monte  Video,  fijiu  .•.. 
it  receives  foreign  goods.  Rosario,  on  the  high  pu  ^  | 
banks  of  the  Parana,  has  above  1000  inhabitants. 

3.  Entre  lUos,  so  called  from  being  hUuaud  I-  j 
the  rivers  XJraguay  and  Parang,  comprehend^  i.  .^  j 
southern  portion  of  the  country  so  situated,  the  b  ..  { 
line  between  it  and  Corrientes  being  formed  bv  tiiv  .  . 
Guayquirara  and  Mocoreta,  between  SO**  and  3o*  3»/'  ^  | 
The  former  falls  into  the  Parana,  and  the  lattei  i:  i 
Uraguay.  It  has  the  great  advunta;;e  of  being  ulu.-  | 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  La^  c.\'. 
forests  which  supply  fire-wood  and  materiaU  for  r...,^ 
work.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  covered  v.. 
riant  herbage,  on  N\hich  numerous  herds  of  caulr  ; 
Except  a  few  families  of  Guarani  ori«^in,  the  cou-.i  i. 
habited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards.  Its  g"\*-  - 
still  preserves  rejiublican  forms.  The  capital,  iJ 
Villa  del  Parana,  which  is  situated  on  the  ea>tcrii 
the  Parana  and  nearly  opposite  Santa  F6.  i^  buiU  o!<  t 
of  a  lofty  gently-sloping  clitf,  whence  it  deri^e^  is 
Bajada  de  Santa  F6,  or  the  Descent  to  Santa  Fo.  Ii  i- 
great  quantities  of  hides  and  (allow,  and  contains  ab  u 
inhabitant.  Concepcioa  de  la  China,  on  the  b'i:.k.N  . 
Rio  Uraguay,  is  a  small  plure,  with  15U0  or  '200U  i;au:> 
and  some  truiio  with  Monte  Video. 

4.  Corrientes  comprehends  the  northern  porlio" 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers  Pat  ana  and   I  . 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  uarm.   The  pru.-  \ 
duclions  are  bugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco;    but   ilw^x.  w 
are  onl)  exported   to  a  small   amount.      Rtce  cti  i  . 
are  also   grown.     Within  this  state  is  the  lake  «jI  \ 
The  cajutal,  Corrientes,  is  situated  below  the  c>.n:J  t 
the  Rio  Paran&  with  the  Paraguay,  and  siund:»  •>...• 
siderable  elevation.     It  is  rather  well  built.  ai.J  ^ 
4500  inhabitants.     Santa  Lucia  is  ulso  a  place  o  :  . 
portance  on  the  Paran&,  with  a  pupulatioit  of  aL^ui  . 

The  MissioneSf  which,  according  to  the  treat .   I  . . 
Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  ib2H,  are  to  coiiHtiu/i.  * 
dependent  republic,  extend  eastward  from  Cotu.   >. 
tween  the  Paran&  and  Paraguay  to  the  coatlni'N  vi  . 
This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous  uodci  k. 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  now  filled  with  ruins«  and  i'uu'L.i.i. 
a  few  thousand   inhabitiints  before  lb25;  muu>  u.  . 
perished  in  the  following  war,  and  others  etuigra^iti.    * 
were  of  Guarani  orig<n.  and  this  country  aud  i*a'.:.i..*  » 
the  native  country  of  that  once  numerous  tribe  cf  ul  •  «. 
Nothing  is  known  respecting  its  ptesent  political  co.. . 
and  its  population. 

5.  Cordova,  the  most  important  of  the  states  ) 
Buenos  Ayres,  comprehends  the  Sierra  de  Cordu\.  «  • 
surrounding  billy  counti^,  with  some  adjacent  |-'.  i*.  - 
is  divided  by  the  Gran  Salina  from  Santiago,  C<t:  n  ■ 
and  Rioja,  and  by  a  travesia,  or  desert  cuuolry  ou.. 
with  stunted  prickly  trees,  from  Sun  Juan.    A  ^tcr. 
thinly  inhabited  country  lies  between  it  and  San  Im.- 
the  south  it  extends  to  the  country  uf  the  IimJuu   • 
The  low  sterile   tract  in  which  the   rixers  Segin 
Primero  are  lost,  and  the  I^guna  Saladus  de  lu»  i"  ■ 
is  situated,  separates  it  from  Santa  Fc.    Tlius  it  i>  ( 
more   fertile  than  all   the  countries  which  hun     •• 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Co«u  -m 
all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  of  ii< 
Tercero,  which,  during  part  of  the  year,  with  difi'icui  «  • 
its  way  to  the  bed  of  the  Carcarauul.  which  faiU  i 
Paranii  near  Santo  Espiritu  below  Santa  Fc.    lit* 
would  be  navigable  for  six  or  ei<(ht  mouths  in  the  * 
but  for  two  i»mall  rapids,  which  however  mi;;ht  ^^« 
removed.    The  vallevs  within  tbe  Cordova  muuntut.*,  ■ 

XhQvo  which  ei^tend  idoog  their  »ide9»  have  a  ferula  **i^  • 
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by  the  sweet  water  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan  and  aome  of  its 
minor  affluents.  This  irrigation  renders  the  land  exceed- 
ingly  fertile  ;  without  any  other  manure,  they  produce  most 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  The  ordinary 
crops  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one,  in  better  lands  eighty  or  a 
hundred  for  one,  and  in  a  few  places  it  is  said  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  even  two  hundred  and  forty.  The  distance  from  a 
market  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  through  desert  plains,  greatly  diminish  the 
value  of  this  fertility.  But  as  fruit-trees,  especially  A-ines, 
succeed  very  well  in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  ex« 
ported  to  a  considerable  amount.  This  country  contains  the 
cblamyphorus.  [Chlamyphorus.]  In  the  northern  district, 
called  Jachal.  there  are  some  gold-mines,  whose  produce  is 
not  great  The  capital,  S.  Juan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
S.  Juan,  is  stated  to  have  a  population  of  8000.  It  is  the 
entrcpdt  of  the  wines  and  brandies  which  are  sent  to  the 
other  provinces. 

12.  Mendoza  extends  from  32^  S.  lat  to  the  old  boun- 
dary-line (35**  S.  lat),  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in- 
cludes the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  and  tho 
whole  of  that  of  Tunuyan.  It  contains  the  volcanoes  of 
Aconcagua,  Maypu,  Rancagua,  and  Peteroa,  and  the  Andes 
are  here  crossed  by  the  most  frequented  roads  which  lead 
over  the  mountain-passes  of  Uspallata,  Portillo,  and  Las 
Damas.  The  valleys  of  Uspallata  and  Tunuyan  are  barren 
and  nearly  uninhabited.  The  plain  which  stretches  from 
the  Andes  eastward  has  a  sandy  soil  and  does  not  produce 
^rnin,  nor  even  grass,  without  irrigation,  but  when  irrigated 
it  yields  abundant  cropsof  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  lucerne  ; 
the  lucerne  may  be  cut  fourteen  times  in  a  year.  Rain  and 
dew  are  very  rare,  except  in  the  southern  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Diamante,  where  the  rains  are  so  abun- 
dant that  corn  may  be  raised  without  artificial  irrigation, 
but  agricultural  settlements  have  only  been  established 
lately  in  this  district  The  vineyards  and  plantations  of 
fiuittrees  are  extensive.  The  produce  of  this  country  is 
partly  sent  to  the  states  farther  east,  and  partly  to  Chile,  as 
the  following  tabic  shows : — 

Exports  of  the  Produce  of  the  State  of  Mendoza,  in  1827. 


Brandy. 

Wine. 

Corn  &  Hides. 

Soup. 

Tallow. 

Where  sent  to. 

Flour. 

Pipe*. 
336 

Loads.* 

Pipes.  IxMds. 

LoRds. 

No. 

Loads 

•    • 

Loods. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2144 

290 

3120 

1098 

670 

•  a 

San  Luis  .    . 

• . 

70 

« • 

488 

1634 

• . 

60 

•  • 

Cordova    •   . 

.  • 

»5 

• . 

365 

125 

•  • 

.  • 

a    ■ 

Santa  Fe  .    . 

•  • 

81 

•  ■ 

172 

469 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

Chile     .   .   . 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

a   a 

•  • 

8700 

571 

88 

In  this  table  the  dried  fruits  are  omitted,  as  well  as  the 
mules.  Tlie  dried  fruits  consist  of  figs,  peaches,  apples, 
nuts,  and  olives.  They  go  mostly  to  Chile,  whither  also 
from  300  to  400  mules  are  annually  sent  Mendoza,  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  4891  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  a  country  irrigated  by  numerous  cuts  from 
the  Rio  de  Mendoza.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town  ;  the 
houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and  have  porticos.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  population 
may  amount  to  12.000.  San  Martin,  or  Villa-nueva,  west 
of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

13.  San  Luis  comprehends  that  immense  tract  of 
country  which  extends  between' the  state  of  Mendoza  on 
tho  west  and  that  of  Conlova  on  the  east  lu  north- 
western part  runs  northward  to  the  boundary  of  Rioia  and 
the  border  of  the  Great  Salina,  and  it  reaches  southward  to 
the  old  boundary-line  (35°  S.  lat.).  No  part  of  it  possesses 
any  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  widely-scattered  and  isolated  settlements,  consisting 
roostl>  of  cattle-farms,  occur  along  the  road  leading  from 
Bueno*  Ay  res  to  Mendoza,  in  the  hilly  country,  where  tracts 
of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridges  of  hills  and  sandy 
deserts  overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse 
and  long,  the  pastures  are  indifferent;  still  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  are  exported  to  a  small 
amount,  together  with  some  wool.  The  corn  and  maize 
which  are  raised  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 

•  A  load  or  c«rgo  is  eqiu.1  to  about  800  Ito. 


the  scanty  population.    The  country  between  the  Sierra  ''•* 
Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  on  t 
other,  is  still  worse.  As  no  fresh-water  stream  runs  tbroi.^  . 
it,  it  cannot  be  irrigated,   and,  with  the  exception   i>f  • 
few  spots,  is  a  complete  desert.    San  Luis  de  la  Punu.  iL 
capitat,  is  a  poor  village-like  town,  with  UOO  inbabitanN. 

The  countries  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Argent.'  • 
Republic  which  are  not  included  in  the  territories  of  •n\  <•' 
of  these  thirteen  republics,  occupy  perhaps  one-fonrth  of  .:- 
area.    They  are,  on  the  north,  the  Gran  Chaeo,  or  Gr- 
Desert,  and  on  the  south,  the  whole  tract  south  of  the  • 
boundary-line,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which,  \  , 
a  decree  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  lately  been  «; 
propriated  to  that  state.     As  the    inhabitants    of    b  •  . 
countries  are,  with  few  exceptions,  nomadic  tribes,  there  ar 
no  towns.    But  the  Spaniaras  have  formed  a  settlement    -. 
the  Cusu  Leubu,  called  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen.     U  * 
built  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  mil*  - 
from  its  mouth.     The  houses  are  small  and  irreguLi:.; 
placed.    The  population  consists  of  about  2000  persons     . 
whom  500  are  negroes.    It  has  some  commerce  widi  Ct:< 
tribes  of  the  Puelches,  who  live  on  the  plains  west  of  th> 
town.   Carmen  sends  a  representative  to  the  j  unta  of  Buc  i .  • 
Ayres.    To  keep  the  Indians  who  live  on  this  large  plain  . 
due  restraint,  and  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the  whit' 
settlements,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  c*  3 
blished  two  lines  of  fortifications.    A  fow  forts  have  U- 
erected  along  the  course  of  the  Cusu  Ijeubu  at  those  pit- 
where  there  is  an  easy  passage  over  the  river.    The  ot.. 
line  of  forts  runs  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  i 
state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  Bahia  to  the  Fort  of  ^r . 
linque,  and  this  line  is  intended  to  protect  more  immedta:  -  > 
the  settlements  which  lie  to  the  east  of  it    But  no  hne 
forts  protects  the  mhabitants  of  San  Luis  against  the  :r  • 
vasion  of  the  native  tribes. 

Manufactures. — ^The  most  important  branch  of  ms   . 
facturing  industry  is  that  of  ponchos,oT  oblong  square  }  .«.• 
of  woollen  cloth,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  bt. 
through ;  they  are  used  by  the  gauchos  and  other  people  . 
cloaks.    The  finest  are  made  of  vicuiia  skins,  in  the  tuv  l 
Santiago  del  Estero.     Some  woollen  fabrics  for  nien'«  ^ 
women's  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  saddlc-Ci<>!  .< 
In  some  parts  some  coarse  cotton-cloth  was  formerly  is? 
by  the  country-people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  branch 
domestic  industry  has  been  nearly  abandoned  since  * 
introduction  of  British  manufactures. 

Commerce. — ^The  internal  commerce  of  the  states  i- 1*  • 
siderable,  as  most  of  them  have  some  products  whrch  s 
either  not  at  all  or  only  to  a  small  amount  raised  in  - 
neighbouring  states.    Thus  the  cotton  of  Corrientes  an  i 
Catamorca,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja,  San  J .:  \ 
and  Mendoza,  are  transported  from  the  places  where  :: 
are  ctowu,  to  the  states  which  are  most  oistant  from  l^"- 
Unrier  the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  horses 
mules  (60,000)  were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. ' . 
at  present  the  number  exported  to  those  countries  app^-    ■ 
to  be  small.    The  commerce  by  land  with  Chile  is  not  r 
siderahle,  being  almost  limited  to  the  exports  of  the  §UIl 
Mendoza,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  these  countries,  wliile  f  t  •  >* 
were  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great     The  mV.   « 
valuation  of  the  average  imports  from  1792  to  M'i.   - 
elusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,754  Spanish  dollars  (5$f.,5. 
though  every  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbiUnt  price.    S  :. 
these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  and  ^.« 
been  accessible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  imp 
have  increased  so  much  that,  at  the  comparatively 
prices  at  which  articles  are  now  sold  in  those  count: 
their  value  in  peaceable  years  amounts  to  about  r.Ooo 
dollars  (1,575,000/.).     But  this  commerce  has  e.xpenen* 
great  interruptions  and  vicissitudes.     Between   IhZi  j- 
1825  it  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state.      From   I^. 
to  1828  foreign  ^-essels  were  excluded  by  the  Br^.. 
blockade    After  that  time  the  countr)'  was  distracted 
civil  wars  and  political  revolutions.    Another  interrur' 
has  recentlv  been  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the  Fivr 
which  still  lasts.   Before  the  Brazilian  blockade,  the  por   ^ 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  the  produc;    ' 
these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries ;  but  since  t-* 
time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  tJ- 
produce  to  Monte  Video,  and  received  foreign  mcrcfiaM*.- 
by  the  same  way.    In  1822  the  imporU  of  Buenos  Ay   - 
amounted  to  11,267,622  dollars  (2,539,71 5/.),  rii. :— 
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of  Buenos  Ayres  now  stands ;  and  he  then  sailed  to  Para- 
guay to  found  the  town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  concentrated 
their  forces  in  Faraway,  and  from  thence  they  gradually 
besran  to  establish  their  settlements  over  the  country. 

In  1573»  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa 
Fe.  In  the  mean  time  other  Spaniards,  who,  fbr  some  time 
before  had  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the 
present  republic  of  Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the 
Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cor- 
dova, about  the  same  time  that  Graray  built  Santa  F6.  The 
town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Garay  in  1560.  He 
built  a  fort  sufficiently  stronc;  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conquered  were  joined  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  they  formed  a  portion 
until  1777.  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it,  and 
constituted  a  separate  viceroyalty.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
citilising  the  Indians  and  convertinc;  them  to  Christianity. 
Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year  1692, 
when  they  obtained  more  extensive  privileges,  the  conver- 
sion and  civilisation  of  the  Guaranis,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  the  Parana  above  the  island  of  Apip£,  went  on 
rapidly ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  powerful  state.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1768,  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by  about 
100,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Guaranis.  Since  that 
time  the  Missiones,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  de- 
creased iu  population.  At  present  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  stated  to  bounder  8000.  Though  the  attempts 
to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  suffered  less  from  their  incursions  than  from  the  attacks 
of  the  southern  tribes,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  had 
obtained  horses,  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and 
other  nomadic  nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unex- 
pected incursions  laid  waste  the  neiijhbouring  Spanish  set- 
tlements, and  drove  off  their  herds  of  cattle.  If  these 
natives  had  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
like  the  Mongols,  they  would  probably  have  expelled  the 
whites  from  the  plains  and  confined  them  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring 
about  a  pacification,  and  they  partly  succeeded  in  1740, 
when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
panillcl  of  35**  S.  lat.  were  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  southern  Imiiaus  and  the  Spanish  settlements. 

In  1805  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  they  were  soon  expelled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  like  those  of  the  oHicr  Spanish 
colonies,  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, and,  in  1810,  they  organised  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  But  after  Fer- 
dinand recovered  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  measures  respect- 
ing the  American  colonies  created  such  disgust,  that  the 
states  united  and  declared  their  independence  in  the  town 
of  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,  the  9th  of  July,  1816  ;  and  in 
1819,  a  federal  government  was  projected,  but  the  states 
refused  to  accede  to  it  because  they  were  made  too  dependent 
on  the  federal  government.  At  the  same  time  disunion  and 
civil  war  broke  out.  which  were  attended  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  political  rhanires.  The  provincial  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  underwent  twenty  changes  between  the  lOlh 
of  November,  1819,  and  the  end  of  January,  1821.  In 
1821  the  government  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  con- 
sistency, at  least  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  the  ascendancy 
which  the  military  acquired  in  the  war  with  Bia^il,  brought 
on  other  revolutions  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  (1828), 
which  continued  until  1836.  when  Rosas  was  created  die- 
tator  for  life.  At  present  the  French  have  declared  war 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  arc  blockading  the  port. 

(Miei's,  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata;  Beaumont's 
Traveh  in  Buenof  Ayres,  (J-c. ;  Parish's  /Buenos  Ayres  arid 
the  Provinces  of  the  Rto  de  la  Plata;  Robertson's  Letters 
on  Paraguay ;  Surreyinsr  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
Bfiasle;  Andrews,  Jonrnpy  from  Buenos  Ayreif,  ^r.,  to 
Smthiffo  in  Chile.  <f^c. ;  Temple's  TniveU  in  vnriom  Parts 
of  P^ru;  Caldcleiitrh,  Travf*ls  in  South  America;  An  Ac- 
count nfthe  United  Provinces  of  Pio  de  la  Platu,  bv  Ignncio 
Niin«-z;  Pedro  de  Angeli's  Colecchn  ds  Ohras'y  J)ocu- 
fnento^,  ^"C. ;  French.  On  the  Province  of  Pioja  in  South 
Amerita,  in  the  London  Geographictd  Journal,  vol.  ix. ; 
Gosselmwi,  •  Some  Notes  on  the  Rout«  from  Cordova  to  I 


Mendoza,'  iu  the  London  Geogr,  Journal,  vol.  be. ;  11  ra*  > 
Rough  Notes  taken  duting some  Journey t  across  the  Pim}  ut 
and  anions  the  Andes.) 

PLATiEA.  or  VLKTMM,  was  a  city  of  BcBOtia  under 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cithieron,  about  60  stadia,  or   mttier 
more  than  7  miles,  south-west  of  Thebes.    The  river  As*  p'l^ 
ran  between,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each.     1 1;« 
Boeotians,  who  migrated  from  Arne  in  The^saly,  did    ii.t 
colonise  Platsa  until  after  they  had  occupied  the  re-^t  of 
Boeotia  (Thucyd.,  iii.  61) ;  and  it  was  from  the  first  di  >:::.- 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  Thebes  in  her  assert  "t. 
of  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  country.    The    Pla- 
taeans  in  fact  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  independ<*iic. , 
and  the  Thebans  were  determined  if  possible  to   rei].'*: 
them  to  the  same  condition  as   the  other  Bosotians.     To 
prevent  (his,  Plat  sea  allied  herself  with  Athens,  the  Lac.^  '.y 
monians  having  referred  them  to  that  state  as  more  cap:-  •• 
of  affording  them   assistance  than  themselves  (bc.  .:^J.'.. 
This  connection  appears  to  have  determined  the  trxUwc* 
and  conduct  of  the  Platssans  in  succeeding;  times,  fi:r  Ihi y 
were  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the  battles  of  Marathon.  Ar 
temisium,  and  Platsea   (B.C.  479),  when   the  rest  of  tno 
BtBotians  joined  the  Persians,  and  also*  in  the  Pfrlop  .> 
nesian  War.    One  of  the  first  events  of  this  war  was  the  ut:- 
successful  seizure  of  Plata^a  by  the  Thebans,  and  one  ofih? 
most  remarkable  was  the  siege  of  the  same  city  by  ti.c 
Lacedsemonians,  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  gcf 
up  their  alliance  with  the  Alheniani*.    They  held  out  t<.  ihr 
last  extremity,  and  on  their  surrender  were  put  to  de*''. 
by  the  LacedsDmonians  to  the   number  of  200.  the  r'.-< 
having  escaped  bv  a  sortie  in  the  ni;;ht.    This  was  done  *• 
the  instigation  of  the  Thebans  (b.c.  427),  who  afierui- 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground.    The  citizens  were  sub-- 
quently  (b.c.  386)  restored,  in  the  year  after  the  peace 
Antalcides.     (Paus.,  ix.  1,  3.)    The  city  was  however  z<' 
destroyed  by   the  Thebans,   in   B.C.  374  (Clinton's   F\ 
Hell.) ;  and  ihoui^h  Philip  of  Macedon  promised  to  rcl'i..  . 
it,  and  its  restoration  was  proposed  on  the  capture  of  Thrt    . 
(B.C.  335)  by  Alexander,  the  final  restoration  of  the  \\ 
tseans  was  not  effected  till  b.c.  315,  sixty  years  after  tli.  ; 
last  expulsion  by  the  Thebans.    (Clinton's  Fast.  HclL.  .. , 
p.  396.) 

PLATA'LEA.  the  generic  name  by  which  Linnsu5  de- 
signates the  Spoonbills.    [Herons,  vol.  xii.,  p.  167.] 

PLATANTHE'RA  is  a  genus  of  Orchidaceous  p:ar/  . 
struck  off  Habenaria  on  account  of  the  stigmatic  prore-  -  > 
of  the  column  being  small  and  inconspicuous,  or  altogc:!. 
obsolete,  instead  of  being  lengthened  into  born  Ijko  \ : 
jections  below  the  arms  of  the  anther.    The  spcciin  a..- 
numerous,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  W  ; :  i. 
but  are  rarely  ornamental,  and  never  of  any  know  a  i  -v 
The  'British  Flora'  comprehends  two  species,   P.  tr  • 
and  P.  chlorantha,  both  white  flowered,  and  called  Buit;7 '!.. 
Orchis, 

PLAT  ANUS.    [Planb.] 

PLATINA,  or  PLATINUM,  an  important  mete'.  aJ- 
though  is  vvas  not  known  earlier  than  about  the  U)jd«lie  ot 
the  last  century.  It  was  first  made  kno\vii  in  Europe  \j\ 
Mr.  Wood,  assay  master  in  Jamaica,  who  met  wiiK  lU  .»;*- 
in  1741.  In  1750  he  published  a  paj.er  u|>on  ii  in  iLi 
•  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

The  name  of  this  metal  is  the  diminutive  of  f  At/a.  silver, 
given  lo  it  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  it  was  ongiiia.  » 
called  platina  del  Pinto,  because  it  was  found  in  ihe  au.  - 
ferous  sand  of  the  river  Pinto.  It  has  since  been  found  n 
Brazil,  Columbia,  Si.  Domingo,  and  in  the  Uraliari  Mou:. 
tains. 

Platina  is  separated  from  the  sand  and  other  roattr  « 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  by  washing  with  a  great  quaniaj  .' 
water,  from  which  the  heavier  parts  of  course  subside.  3  i 
these  contain  the  ore  in  question. 

The   ore  of  platina   is  composed  of  irregular  round.  1 
grains,  which  are  sometimes  flattened;  they  are  of  \a.u    • 
sizes,  often  very  small,  and  occasionally  ihey  exhibit  Ux*-, 
of  crystallisation;  but  these  are  probably  derived  fr.»in  .r 
prei^ence  of  some  other  metal.     These'gmm^  po*M.^^>   ■ 
cleavnge.     Fracture  hackly.     Hardness  4*imo -l'5.     S* 
gravity    17-332.     Oiiaqne.     Lustre  metallic.     Colour  >:• 
grey. 

Berzelinq  has  analyzed  many  vnrietie*  of  this  oic  f  c^- 
which  we  select  two  examples:'  (I)  the  ore  of  Barba'-rM-.  ,- 
the  province  of  Anlioquia,  Colombia,  and  V2)  that  of  C»v-fv- 
blagodat  in  Siberia :— 
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When  it  is  exposed  to  dry  on  paper  in  the  air,  the  sul- 
phur absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  and  chars  the  paper. 
It  is  formed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  •         32 

One  equivalent  of  platina   •         .        98 

Equivalent  .         .         130 

Phosphuret  qf  Platina  is  prepared  by  subjecting  spongy 
platina  to  the  action  of  phosphorus :  it  is  hard,  brittle,  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  has  a  crystalline  fracture,  and  is  more 
fusible  than  silver ;  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and 
completely  so  by  roasting. 

Iodine  and  Platina  may  be  combined. 

Protiodide  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride  with  one  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium :  after  the  mixture  has  been  for  some  time  heated,  a 
black,  heavy,  finely  divided  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
adheres  to  the  fingers  like  charcoal ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell ;  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  neither  water  nor  alco- 
hol acts  upon  it  at  any  temperature.  It  may  be  heated  to 
above  482  Fahr.  without  decomposing,  but  at  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury  the  vapour  of  iodine  logins  to  rise,  and  at 
a  still  nigher  temperature  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  spongy 
platina  remaining.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  oven  when 
lieated,  but  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
potash  or  soda. 

It  is  composed  of  nearly 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  •         •         126 
One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 

Equivalent  •         •         224 

Bi'iodide  of  Platina  is  readily  formed  by  mixing  solutions 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  platina;  a  crystal- 
-  line  black  powder  is  precipitated  on  the  application  of  heat, 
which,  after  washing  with  boiling-water,  is  to  be  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  or  by  a  water-bath.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, insipid,  and  stains  the  fingers  like  the  protiodide,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  water,  but  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  268^  It  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  more  readily  so  in  hot,  and  the  solution  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  not  decomposed  by  water.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  when  they  are  heated  together, 
a  portion  of  iodine  is  expelled. 
It  is  composed  of^ 

Two  equivalents  of  iodine  •        252 

One  equivalent  of  platina  •  98 


Equivalent 
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Boruret  of  Platina  is  obtained  by  fusing  sponK}'  platina 
with  boracic  acid  and  charcoal ;  the  compound  is  hard,  and 
slightly  crystalline ;  when  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  it  yields 
chloride  of  platina  and  boracic  acid. 

Seleniuret  qf  Platina,  Spongy  platina  combines  with 
selenium,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat;  it  is  a  grey 
powder,  which  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air  is  decomposed,  the 
selenium  evaporating,  and  the  metal  being  left.  Platina 
crucibles  are  acted  upon  by  compounds  of  selenium,  when 
the  latter  are  heated  in  them. 

Siliciuret  of  Platina  is  formed  when  platina  is  heated 
with  charcoal  in  an  earthen  crucible :  the  silicium  is  yielded 
both  by  the  earthy  matter  of  the  charcoal  and  of  the  cruci- 
ble. A  compound  thus  obtained  was  found  by  Berzelius  to 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1 3*3 ;  it  was  granular  and  very  hard ; 
when  put  into  aqua-regia,  it  was  acted  upon,  and  soon 
coverou  with  a  sufficient  crust  of  silica  to  retard  the  action 
of  the  solvent. 

The  principal  binary  compounds  of  platina  and  non-me- 
tallic elements  having  now  been  described,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  more  important  binary  compoui.ds 
which  its  forms  with  the  metals,  or  the 

Alloys  or  PLATiNii.  Most  metals  combine  with  platina, 
but  little  is  known  of  its  compounds  with  the  metaU  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths.  According  to  Berzelius,  potassium  has 
considerable  affinity  for  it,  and  they  unite  at  a  nigh  tempera- 
ture. When  the  alloy  is  treated  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  black  scales  are  formed,  which  are  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  platina. 

Arsenic  atid  Platina  readily  unite :  an  alloy  formed  of  20 
parts  of  the  former  metal  and  two  of  the  latter  is  of  a  greyish, 
white  colour,  very  brittle,  fusible  at  rather  above  aied  heat,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
it  is  healed  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 


into  arsenious  acid,  which  is  volatilized,  and  metaUic  pi  .• 
tina  remains.    Jeannetty  of  Paris  long  employed  thti  ( . 
cess  for  extracting  platina  from  the  native  grain  ^,  a  i 
rendering  it  useful  for  crucibles,  &c 

Antimony  and  Platina  during  combination  evolve  mu 
light.    This  alloy  is  very  brittle,  fine-grained,  and  hartL    I: 
is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  the  antimony  bc::.^ 
oxidized  and  expelled. 

Zinc  and  Platina  form  an  alloy  of  a  greyish-blue  culo.r , 
it  is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  At  » 
high  temperature  the  zinc  burns,  and  a  large  proporsi  , 
but  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  volatilized. 

Tin  and  Platina  yield  an  amalgam  which  is  large-graini* !. 
brittle,  and  hard.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  f 
platina  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  malleability  of  tin. 

Iron  and  Platina.    Iron  and  steel  render  platina  in 
fusible.     Faradav  and  Stodart  have  examined  the  aUo\«   '' 
platina  and  steel,  which  appear  to  combine  in  all  projir- 
tions.    The  alloys  which  contained  from  1  to  3  per  cvt.r  < : 
platina  seemed  best  adapted  for  cutting  instruments.  Wht  . 
equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  are  combined,  a  line,  \vxx^, 
brilliant    alloy  of   specific    gravity  9'862   is  obtained ; 
takes  a  fine  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  and  appears  to  bo  u . 
adapted  for  mirrors;   when  80  parts  of  platina  are  a:. 
bined  with  20  parts  of  steel,  the  alloy  has  a  specific  gra\. . 
of  15-88. 

Nickel  and  Platina,  combined  in  equal  weights,  fur*    . 
pale  yellow  alloy,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  obcl  .  . 
to  the  magnet. 
,^  Cobalt  and  Platina  form  a  fusible  alloy. 

Copper  and  Plalina  comh'me  in  all  proportions,  and  f.- 
alloys  which  are  ductile  or  brittle,  yellow  or  while*  ace  . 
ing  to  the  relative  quantities  used.  The  colour  of  co^i . : 
diminished  by  platina. 

Bismuth  and  Platina  form  brittle  alloys,  which  are  < 
entirely  decomposed  by  cupellation. 

Silver  and  Platina  form  alloys  in  all  proportions ;  ti 
colour  is  intermediate  as  to  that  of  the  metals.  T1k> 
fusible  and  ductile,  if  the  silver  be  in  the  larger  pruptirii 
Like  the  alloys  of  platina  and  iron,  those  of  platma  t 
silver  are  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  when  thcr. 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver;  they  are  also  atlacicU  i* 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver. 

Lead  and  Platina  readily  combine,  with  the  evoluti   . 
light.    The  affinity  of  these  metals  for  each  other  ns  :. 
so  that  if  platina  and  lead  foil  be  rolled  together,  au  j 
end  of  the  roll  be  ignited,  the  mass  becomes  so  »Uu:.. 
heated  that  it  is  dissipated  in  all  directions. 

Mercury  and  Platina  amalgamate  with  difficulty ;  ::  . 
eflected  by  exposing  spongy  platina  and  mercury  to  a  I  . 
temperature.     Mercury,  when  the  amalgam  consists  vt 
platina  and  63  mercury,  is  at  first  soft,  but  become*^  c .  • 
tually  hard. 

Gold  and  Platina  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  f ' . 
fusible  alloys.    Platina  destroys   the  colour  of  gold,  cv 
when  it  constitutes  only  0*02  of  the  weight  of  the  aJU^y 

Iridium  and  Platina,    This  alloy  is  perfectly  tnalicz^b. 
when  the  former  metal  amounts  to  only  one  ortuu  } 
cent;  it  is  much  harder  than  pure  platina,  and  resists  *' 
action  of  heat  and  chemical  re-agents  much  belter  thau  uj 
platina,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  chemical  ve:»a».'.':.     \ 
larger  proportion  of  iridium  renders  the  alloy   so  b.     . 
that  it  cracks  under  the  hammer. 

Salts  of  Platina,  or  oxysalts,  consist  of  acids  au ! 
oxides  of  the  metal :  they  are  not  numerous,  and  bavt^  ^> 
but  imperfectly  examined. 

Salts  of  the  Protoxide,     These  are  of  an  olive-gree;i   - 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  they  are  soluble  in  an  exc«ri»' 
alkali,  which  renders  them  green ;  they  are  not  deconi;  - 
by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Salts  qf  the  Perojcide  are  yellowish-red  or  brownish  '. 
roost  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  decomi  • 
at  a  white  beat,  leaving  metallic  platina;  and  therv  :-  : 
obtained  the  metal  in  that  finely  divided  state  in  wtiich  •: 
called  spongy  platina.  These  salU  are  precipitated  b>  : 
iron,  and  copper,  and  give  a  black  precipitate  of  *sul|.l. 
of  platina  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  hydrosulphat«.> 

The  alkalis  decompose  these  salts  but  imperfectly,  oi.  .* 
count  of  the  formation  of  double  subsalts.     ProtoclUux  li 
tin  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  the  solution  becomes  v.  • 
very  characteristic  and  intense  red  colour. 

Prolosulohale  qf  Platina  is  formed  by  adding  the  ) 
oxide  to  the  acid.     It  is  a  solui^le  salt,  black  or  n;da.> 
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however  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  resided  there  so  long  as 
thirteen  years,  for  be  never  speaks  of  Egypt  like  a  person  who 
vas  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  oif  the  coun- 
try, and  his  philosophy  was  so  much  cultivated  at  Alexan- 
dria in  later  times,  that  a  lie  circumstantial,  like  that  which 
Strabo  relates,  might  easily  have  been  fabricated  on  the 
spot.    The  other  exaggerations  with  regard  to  Plato's  travels 
in  the  £ast  are  highly  absurd,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  great  importance  attributed  to  his  philosophy 
by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  by  their  wish  to  make 
out  tbat  the  apparent  coincidences  between  his  system  and 
the  Christian  revelation  were  not  anticipations  so  much  as 
pioofti  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
of  the  East.    There  is  probably  more  truth  in  the  statement 
that,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  went  to  Tarentum  to 
visit  or  renew  his  acquaintance  with  some  renowned  teach- 
ers of  the  Pythagorean  school;  he  certainly  did  not  go  to 
Italy  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  this  school ;  he  might  have 
learned  them  nearer  home,  for  the  celebrated  Pythagorean 
Philolaus  had  been  at  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
Cebes  and  Simmias  heard  him  there  (Cicero,  De  Fin.,  v. 
29  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  46) ;  and  Plato  shows  in  his  earliest 
works  that  he  was  not  unacquaintd  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Pythagoreans. 

This  journey  to  Magna  Gnecia  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  first  of  three  visits  which  he  paid  to  Sicily.  Cu- 
riosity to  see  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^Etna  is  s^id  to  have  been 
the  motive  for  this  first  voyage  to  Syracuse,  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  bis  age,  there- 
fore in  B.C.  389.  (Athcn.,  xi.,  p.  507,  B;  Died.  Sic,  xv.  7; 
Pseudo-Plat.,  Epist  vii.,  p.  3i4,  A.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse ;  with  his  son,  Dionysius II. :  and  with  Dion,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  former  and  uncle  of  the  latter.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  the  elder  Dionysius  by  some  freedom 
of  speech ;  and  the  tyrant  got  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor, in  whose  ship  he  was  returning  to  Greece,  to  sell  him 
at  i£gina  as  a  slave.  He  was  bought  by  Anniccris  of 
Cyrene,  who  gave  him  his  freedom ;  and,  on  returning  to 
Athens,  he  set  up  a  school  in  the  Academy,  where  he  taught 
for  twenty-two  years.  After  this  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  endeavour  to  form  by 
philosophical  instruction  the  ill-educated  mind  of  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Dionysius.  He  failed  in  doing  this; 
and  Dion  being  banished  soon  after,  Plato  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  tyrant's  permission.  This  second  journey 
is  placed  in  B.C.  367,  and  Plato  stayed  four  months  in  Sicily. 
His  third  journey  to  Sicily  is  placed  in  B.C.  361 ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  Dion 
and  Dionysius.  Plato's  stay  at  the  tyrant's  court  became 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  without 
dithcully  that  he  obtained  permission  to  return  again  to 
Athens,  which  he  did  in  the  following  year.  In  B.C.  357 
Dion  collected  an  expedition  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
liberatiug  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius :  among 
the  volunteers  who  joined  this  expedition  was  Speusippus,  a 
nephew  of  Plato,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  second 
journey  to  Sicily.  Dion  succeeded  in  his  object,  but  was 
soon  after  murdered  (b  c.  353),  and  with  his  'death  Plato's 
connection  with  Syracuse  ceased. 

Plato  spent  the  Inst  years  of  his  life  in  the  diligent  prose- 
cution of  his  philosophical  and  literary  pursuits.  Cicero 
tells  us  {De  SenecL^  c.  5)  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
writing  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  His  lectures  were  at 
first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy  itself,  but  after- 
wards in  a  garden  which  he  had  bought,  near  the  Academy, 
and  between  it  and  the  village  Colonus.  Plato  died  in  Ol. 
108. 1  (B.c  347),  and  was  succeeded  as  lecturer  in  the  Academy 
by  his  nephew  Speusippus,  though  he  hal  left  Heracleides 
of  Ponlus,  another  of  his  disciples,  as  his  deputy  there,  when 
ho  look  Speusippus  with  him  on  his  second  journey  to 
Sicily. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  his  scholars  as  given  by  Dio- 
genes of  Laerte:— Speusippus,  Hippothalcs,  and  Callippus 
of  Athens ;  Xenocrates  of  Chaloedon  ;  Aristotle  of  Slagira ; 
Heracleides  of  Pontus;  Philippusof  Opus;  Hestieaus  of 
Perinthus;  Dion  of  Syracuse;  Amyclus  of  Heracleia; 
Erastus  and  Coriscus  of  Scepsis;  Timilaus  of  Cyzicus; 
EvsDon  of  Lamp.'iacus;  Pithon  and  Heracleides  of  iCnus; 
and  Demetrius  of  Amphipolis;  to  which  list  son .c  added 
the  Athenian  orators  Demosthenes,  Hyperid:s.  anc  Lycur- 
gusj  and  the  phUosopher  Theophrastus.  Sec  also  the  con- 
tiauiotory  lists  of  tyrants  and  good  sUtesmen  who  proceeded 


from  the  school  of  Plato,  in  Athcneus»  xi.,  p.  508,  ful. ;  24 « 
Plutarch,  Adv.  CUoL,  p.  1126. 

The  works  of  Plato  consist  of  a  lonff  Mri«s  of  dMlo|tuc«. 
in  all  of  which,  excepting  the  '  Laws,  the  principal  lui'  :- 
locutor  is  Socrates.    The  form  of  the  dialogue  wa»  not  tii\ 
introduced  by  Plato.     He  is  said  to  have  been  |>rcct9de<l  .; 
that  species  of  composition  by  Alexameous  of  Tcoe  and  I  > 
Zeno  of  Elea.     Of  the  former,  Aristotle  (in  the  first  book  c 
his  *  Treatise  on  Poets,'  es  quoted  by  Alheneus^  xu  p.  '"'. 
C)  says, '  We  cannot  deny  the  name  of  disoouraes  and  il.. 
lations  to  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  to  ibe  diaJuiguc«  .' 
Alexamenus  of  Teos,  whioh  were  the  /(r$t  tmiien  </  l* 
Socraiic  diaioguet,"    With  regard  to  the  statement  al-..: 
Zeno,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  rests  upon  a  very  uti.-rr* 
tain  basis.  Diogenes  only  says,  vaguely, '  They$a!jf  that  Z- 
of  Elea  was  the  first  who  wrote  dialogues '  {ItaKoyovr  rvx  - 
^ffi  vpStrov  ypayf/ai  TAi^iava  rbv  'EXtarqv),  and  Ari»totU'  <. 
scribes  him  as  *  the  answering  and  questioning  Zti.o 
diroKptvofiivo^  Kat  6  ifiotruv  ZV;vii»v :    SophisL  Jiieficft .  r.  . 
sec.  2).     It  is  more  probable  that  Plato*8  adoption  uf  -i 
form  of  dialogue  resulted  rather  from  the  nature  uf  the  ci- 
than  from  any  direct  imitation.    The  spirit  of  the  d.dier« ,, 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  with  which  Plates  philosophy  uat : 
strongly  imbued,  depended  mainly  on  its  oeing  in  the  Ur 
of  question  and  answer.    The  very  name  'dialect  in  *  pc  {js 
to  this:  the  ^ord  Sia\iyt<r6at  signifies  merely  '  to  cfjn^cr^'. ' 
as  appears  from  the  use  of  tne  common   word  dui-i 
rduiXficc).  'conversation,*  to  signify  •  dialectics,'  jn  .^.;i- 
toph.,  A^ia;.,  317  .    aiirtp  yvtjfttjh   ra<  ftdXt^ip  rot   voer    ^t 
frapfx^v9t  ;  for  of  course  no  weight  will  be  attribute^.  : 
the  explanation  of  the  verb  which  Xcnopbon    puts    .' 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  (Xen.,  Memor,^  iv.  5,  aec.  12),  «d  •  • 
planation  which  is  obviously  derived  from  its  seeondsr>  !- 
technical  meaning.    That  Plato  then  should  write  in  * 
form  of  dialogue  Feems  to  be  the  natural  eon»equtT.rk'    ' 
his  wish  to  investigate  and  analyze,  dialectically  end  ;.-  • 
the  manner  of  Socrates,  the  %'arious  questions  of  philo*.; 
then  in  vogue.    Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  stippu-e  .. 
Plato  was  immediately  indebted  to  any  one  for  the  dnni' 
tone  which  characterises  his  dialogues:    indications  i.:  i 
real  dramatic  genius,  and  of  imitative  powers  of  the  i:  * 
class,  are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  all  his  works,  rb'  v  r 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  everywhere  the  band  of  an.* 
who  copies  nature  alone.      It  is  not  improbable  tlu:  . 
studied,  and  with  great  profit,  both  Epicbarmua  and  Sv  ( :.: 
Alcimus,  quoted  by  Diogenes  of  Laerte  (iii.  18).  %M}%  thi: . 
transcribed  most  of  the  writings  of  the  former ;    sad  • 
cording  to  Quintilian  (i.  10,  sec.  17),  the  philosopher  vl«  - 
fond  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  tu- 
under  his  pillow  when  he  died.    It  seems  however  ia 
that  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  i.*; 
two  authors  till  his  first  journey  to  Magna  Gmcim  and  S. 
atid  it  is  certain  that  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  sot: . 
those  in  which  the  dramatic  element  is  most  prom  .  : 
were  composed  long  before  that  time,  so  that  he  couM  i 
have  owed  anything  to  tliem  in  the  first  instance. 

But  though  the  form  of  Plato*s  works  was  not  mur  ?.  i- 
fluenced  by  his  acouaintance  with  other  writers,  it  is  tnipL- 
sible  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  for  their  tnatter,  lhe>  viv. 
composed  with  a  continual  reference  to  the  labours  of  i. 
predecessors.    In  fact,  Plato's  whole  system  is  rather  or :  • 
and  eclectic  than  dogmatical,  and  many  of  his  dialogue-  *. 
rather  reviews  of  the  speculations  of  former  philCsc.;   • 
than  formal  enunciations  of  any  doctrine  of  his  own.    1- 
view  which  he  took  of  philosophy  was  decidedly  a  hui.. 
one;  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  ca- 
considered  as  a  student  as  well  as  an  expounder  of  p.. 
sophy,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  slalcmc; : 
Heracleides  of  Ponlus,  that  he  was  amonjr  the  first  to  c.  *. : 
books  and  import   ihcni  to  Athens.    (Proclus,  m  Tf  , 
p.  28  ;  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  15.)      Besides  the  great  idri» 
peculiar  system  of  Socrates,  which  he  had  learned  du* .  . 
intercourse  with  that  philosopher.  Plato  was  thoK.^ 
conversant  with  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  Heradcr. 
Parmenides,  Zeno,  Anaxagoias,  and  Protagoras;   Li»  v    : 
abound  with  references  to  their  writings,  and  some  \f 
dialogues  are  controversial  tracts  directed  against   oi.e 
more  of  these   philosophers ;    nor  had  he  negln  ttni  . 
contemporaries  of  the  Socratic  school,  some  of  «l.cic«i 
Aiistiopus,  Euclid,  and  Antisthenes,   be  criiicise»   tA-l 
severely.    Cicero,  in  the  passage  of  his  treatise  •  IX-  K- 
pubUcd'  (i.,  c.  10),  referred  to  above,  seems  to  consider  t.^ 
the  philosonhv  of  Pythagoras,  combined  vriih  the  diadict.^ 
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acute  and  careful  examination  of  the  connection  of  thought 
runninz  through  the  dialogues.  He  also  divides  them  into 
three  classes, — 1,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those  which  con- 
tain the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  logic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object ;  consequently, 
of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge ;  these  are 
the  •  Phaadrus,'  *  Lysis,'  *  Protagoras/  •  Laches,*  •  Charmides,' 

*  Euthyphro/  and  '  Parmenides,'  to  which  he  subjoins,  as 
an  appendix,  the  '  Apologia,'  *  Crito,* '  lo,' '  Hippias  minor,* 
'  Hipparchus,*  'Minos,*  and  '  Alcihiades  IL ;'  2,  progressive 
dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phical and  common  knowledge  in  their  united  application 
to  the  two  proposed  and  real  sciences, '  Ethics*  and  '  Physics;* 
these  are  the  *  Gorgias,'  'The8Btetus,"Meno,* '  Euthydemus/ 

•  Ci-atylus.*  •  Sophistes,*  *  Politicus,'  *  Symposium,'  *  Phaedo,' 
and  '  Pbilebus,' with  an  appendix  containing  the  'Theages,* 
'ErasiFD.* '  Alcihiades  L,* '  Menexenus,' '  Hippias  major,' and 
'Clitophon  ;'  3,  constructive  dialogues,  in  which  the  practical 
is  completely  united  with  the  speculative;  these  are  the 
'  Republic,'  *  Timaous,'  and  *Critias,'  with  an  appendix  con- 
sisting of  the  '  Laws,*  the  'Epistles,*  &c.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  a  criticism  of  this  arrangement ;  we  will  only 
remark  that  we  strongly  object  to  Schleiermacher*s  separa- 
tion of  the  'Thea)tetus'  from  the  *  Sophistes'  and  *  Politicus/ 
which  form,  with  it,  a  trilogy  of  dialogues,  like  the  three 
which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  class ;  and  we  think 
that,  according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  '  Pheodo*  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  *  Timsdus,'  and  as  the  *  Philebus,'  as  an  ap- 
proximate discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  good,  is  preliminary 
to  the  '  Republic,*  these  two  dialogues  should  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  two  which  they  precede.  Thus 
much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dia- 
logues according  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  -According 
to  their  contents,  they  also  form  three  classes:  the  Dialec- 
tical, Ethical,  and  Physical  dialogues.  The  formal  division 
of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts  is  subsequent  to  Plato's 
time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle 
(Sextus  Empir.,  Adv,  Math.,  vii.  16) ;  but  Plato  certainly 
had  started  the  idea  of  such  a  division,  which  is  distinctly 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  (Academ.  Post.,  i.,  c.  5,  j  19), 
and  it  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of 
them  may  not  be  assignable  to  any  one  part  in  particular: 
thus  the  '  TheoDtetus'  and  its  two  connected  dialogues  are 
clearly  dialectical ;  the  '  Republic'  and  '  Laws,*  ethical ;  and 
the  'Timeeus,'  physical.  In  endeavouring  therefore  to  give 
a  general  view  of  Plato*s  philosophical  system,  we  siiall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on 
dialectics,  on  which  his  whole  system  was  based,  and  llien 
his  applications  of  these  views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral 
and  natural  philosophy. 

L  Plato's  system  of  dialectics  is  based  upon  a  view  of 
the  definition  '  real,'  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forwards. 
The  definition,  he  saw,  consists  in  generalisation  and  divi- 
sion, i.e.  it  is  made  either  per  genus  or  per  differentiam. 
The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second ;  the  second 
is  the  development  of  the  former.  Consequently,  as  science, 
according  to  Plato,  depends  upon  dialectics,  and  dialectics 
on  the  definition  '  real,'  in  order  to  general  scientific  reason- 
ing we  must  generalise  and  classify — xar*  tlSt}  trKoinlv  and 
Karik  yivoc  Stcucpivuv.  The  ideas  of  Plato  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the 
definition '  real.'  as  Leibnitz  calls  it,  and  Plato  seems  to  have 
constructed  his  theory  of  ideas  as  a  mean  between  the  con- 
tradictory s>'stems  of  Heracleitus  and  the  Eleatics.  The 
Heracleitean  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flux,  modified  into  the 
dogma  of  Protagoras,  vdvrtav  furpov  dvBpunroct — *  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  standard  of  all  things.' — was  directly 
opposed  to  Plato's  notion  of  science  as  based  upon  an  idea 
or  general  definition,  which  is  in  itself  its  own  ground  and 
authority ;  for  it  peremptorily  denied  being  {dvat,  oMa), 
and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  mere  genesis  or  becoming {yiyytixOai), 
so  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  any  thing  as  fixed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleatic  doctrines— 1,  that  all  is  one, 
and  that  there  is  no  multiplicity;  2,  that  all  is  one  immuta- 
ble being,  and  that  there  is  no  becoming,  no  change,  no 
generation,  augmentation,  or  decay — were  equally  opposed 
to  Plato's  belief  in  the  reality  of  sensation,  for  they  abso- 
lutely denied  the  genesis.  Now  as  Plato  was  convinced  of 
the  reality,  both  or  the  permanent  being  (owia),  i.e.  of  the 
genus  signified  by  the  general  term,  and  of  the  mutable 
genesis  of  the  phsenomena,  of  the  idea  as  well  as  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
conception  of  science  which  would  admit  of  both.    The  ge- 


neral science  which  Plato  set  forth  with  this  view  was  ra! 
dialectic,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  and  was  baspd  on 
examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted)  i.f  ' 
syntax  of  the  Greek  language.     In  order  to  make  a 
lence,  lo  affirm  or  deny  anything,  to  exprera  a  ju'lu"- 
of  the  mind,  it  was  necessary,  he  saw,  to  have  at  U  is 
subject  of  ivhich  something  was  to  be  affirmed  or  de 
and  a  predicate  which  affirmed  or  denied  something*   •! 
subject.    This  predicate   would  generally  be  a  vtro.  ' 
it  might  be  an  adjective,  as  the  Greek  sentence  t«.l:-:  • 
an  omission  of  the  copula.     Words,   he   sa>s,     u!i 
subjects  (6v6;iara)  or  predicates  (p^/f^^^)*  express  n<.. 
entity  iovtria)  nor  action  IvpaliQ),  neilheT  being  nor  Z^- 
ing,  unless  they  are  joined  to|;cther  in  a  sentence,  and   .. 
some  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  state  of  /     ' 
iri^oi  yap  ijSti   vov  Tort  TTtpi  rwv  5vrwv(!he  pri*<l»rji. 
yiyvofiivutv  (present),  f|  ytyovorutv  (past),  n  m»^^'  •  ' 
(future),  roi   ovk  6vofAaZti  fiovov^  dWa  n  mpaivti  «ri>r 
rd  pfifiara  Toic  Avofiatriv.    {Sophist.,  p.  262.  D.)      lie  ^' 
here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  subject  as  predicaiin:  .' 
of  it,  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of  ever)   n» ..-. . 
which   has  a  name,  in  addition   to  the  particular  :... 
which   it   has  {Sophist.,   p.  251,  A);    indewi   the  -<••. 
namingor  of  affixing  a  general  name,  the  name  of  (Kr  «: 
to  the  individual,  is  the  first  step  in  clussification,  .-k 
itself  gives  a  fixity  to  things  which  is  opposed  to  irtut 
and  becoming.     {Theeetetus,  p.  157,  A.)     ThinktUi:  i 
the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself  ( Thetptet.,  p.  l  •  . 
Sophist.,  p.  263,  E).  and  speech  being  a  coml>ma'<  : 
words  so  as  to  form  discourse  for  the  cognizance  uf  ai 
(Sop.hist.,  p.  259,  E),  thinking  is  a  similar  coinbina'    - 
thoughts  for  the  cognizance  of  a  man  himself:   atid  > 
the  science  which  regulates   the  combination  of  tho  . 
may  be  called  SiaXucriKt^,  or  the  science  uf  discourse 
phist,,  p.  252,  E.)     It  is  a  science  presiding  over  iIh*  t .. 
which  investigates  the  properties  of  all  sensations.  {  Tn   / 
p.  185,  B.)    This  science  depends  upon  definition.     '« 
definition  necessarily  presumes  that  some  geiiorij   • 
should    be    given,    including    a    multiplicity    nt    . 
{Euthyphr.,  p.  6,  D ;  Thecetet.,^,  146,  D ;  p.  185,  !)>. 
must  then  be  explained  wherein  the  \6iisx  to    l>e   • 
differs  from  others  which  belong  to  the  same  gonii»    . 
{Euthyphr.,  p.  11.  E;   TheateL,  p.  208,  D.)     Tiie  - 
process,  or  the  per  differentiam,   is  subordinaie  ; 
former,  which  is  the  all-important  one  in  this  sr.«... 
dialectics. 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  Is  to  <•«:. 
what   are   those   general    terms  which   are  the  o  ■;. 
the  mind  when   a   man   thinks.      It  is  clear    th^i  : 
cannot  be  objects  of  sense,  for   these  are  in  a  f.>.ir. 
state  of  transition.     {Parmenid.,  p.  152.  A.)      Th<. »  ;. 
therefore   be  of  the   number  of  those    thini^    vh^ 
know  by  means  of  refiection  {hidvwa)  through  the  wu 
standing  (XoyKr/ioc,  vovq,  votioiQ),  for  these  things  ' 
fixed,  belong  to  ovaia,  and  can  become  the  objects  of  »r .  • 
or  certain  knowledge.     {Purmen,,  p.  129,  E;   Phirt, 
65,  C ;  PespubL  vii.,  p.  532,  A.)     Every  thing  of  ihi^  k 
is  an  (ISot,  that  is,  a  general   term.  {Eesp,  x^  p.  .*>^^.  A 
Legg.,  X.,  p.  835-5),  or  Quiddity  iPhcedr.,  p.  257,  B.)    ^ 
sequently  there  is  an  iaeot  or  f7^oc,  of  everything  il** 
called  by  a  general  name.     Hence  the  formula  for  ihi  » 
versal  is  neither  iv  only,  as  the  Eleatirs  said,  nor  r 
only,  as  the  Heracleitcans  asserted,  but  tv  cm  roVXi. ' 
one  and  the  many,'  i.e.  the  subject  of  which  many  \  • 
cates  may  be  asserted,  and  which  therefore  appears  a«  id 
fold.     {Respubl.,  v.,  p.  476,  A;  Sophist.,  p.  251,  A.  / 
menid.,  p.  129,  E,  &c.)     From  all  this  it  will  appear    . 
Plato,  like  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  regarded  philooof  • 
an  undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  means  ofdisc.it 
the  certainty  and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  world  h^ 
and  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  temp 
For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintains  a^in-»t 
Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  : 
takes  {Pheed.,  p.  100,  C;  Euthydem.,  p.  300,  K;  Sy«; 
p.  210,  E),  and  therefbre  the  object  of  philosophy  mu^ 
to  strip  off  this  garment  of  the  sensible,  and  asreDd  i. 
supreme  idea  which  contains  all  the  subordinate  om-k 
which  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  apprebentii- 
the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  ik-' 
for  which  a  true  ground  can  only  be  given  by  ft  !■  . 
hypothesis.    {Respubl.,  vi.,  p.  51 1,  B,  compared  with  /- 
p.  100,  A,  P^nlebus.,  p.  20,  D,  and  /f^iipiiA/.,  p.  610.  C  \  T 
supreme  idea  is  God;  and  thus  God  is  the  common  •: 
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kinda  of  motion,  i.e.  change  of  place  and  change  of  form. 
Then  alluding  to  his  former  distinction  of  rAfroiovvra^ 
rd  ai'tf^ijra,  and  rd  irdffxovTa:=Td  aiaBaySfifva,  and  to  what  he 
said  about  the  effects  of  their  concurrence,  he  shows  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  no  quality  can  be  predicated  of 
anything ;  and  that  we  neither  can  be  said  to  perceive,  nor 
yet  not  to  perceive,  i.e.  neither  to  have  science  nor  to  have 
it  not;  and  hence  every  proposition  is  equally  right  and 
equally  wrong,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  oiS'  ojnac.  To  this 
Socrates  adds  (p.  184,  C)  that  the  senses  are  the  ^t'o5,  not 
the  f  ai<r9av6fit6a — the  mere  instruments,  not  the  causes  of 
sensations;  we  perceive  each  sort  or  quality  by  a  different 
^i  'ov,  or  organ,  and  consequently  roust  compare  them,  &c., 
by  some  other  means  than  by  the  senses  themselves,  i.e.  the 
^X')  °^^4  '<i^*  oi'r^v,  '  the  soul  considered  as  unconnected 
with  the  senses,*  is  the  subject  of  essence  and  truth,  and 
therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different,  for  science  is 
not  without  essence  and  truth.    '  Hence  it  follows,*  says 
Socrates,  'that  we  must  seek  for  science  in  that  name, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  given  to  the  soul  when  it  is  engaged 
in  abstract  speculation/  (p.  187,  A.)     From  this,  ThesDtetus 
asserts  (II.)  that  science  is  right  conception  (17  d\rj9t)Q  ^o^a), 
and  when  he  is  driven  from  this,  after  a  series  of  subtle  dis- 
quisitions on  the  naturo  of  false  conception,  he  maintains 
(III.)  that  science  is  right  conception  combined  with  rea- 
sonable explanation  (17  furd  \6yov  d\ij9f)g  ioXa,  i.e.  wv  fiii 
ItTTi  \6yog,  oifK  tmtTTfiTa  £(rrc,  p.  201,D).     This  is  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  different  meanings  of  Xoyoc,  and  the 
opinion  is  finally  refuted.    The  dialogue  ends  with  this  reca- 
pitulation of  the  results  obtained : — *  Therefon)  neither  per- 
ception nor  right  conception,  nor  right  conception,  com- 
bined with  reasonable  explanation,  can  hescieJice*  {ovn  apa 
aiv9ti<riQ  ovrs  SoKa  aXijd^c  ovrt  /icrd  dXi]f)oi/£  ^o^ijc  Xoyof  trpoff' 
ytyvofuvoc  iirtiTTrifiTi  av  ttrj). 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues 
because  they  furnish  a  direct  transition  to  Plato's  applica- 
tion of  his  uialeclical  system  to  the  departments  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  Gnrgias  points  out  the  steps  by  which 
Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the  moral  questions  of 
common  occurrence  in  his  time ;  for  ethics  was  always 
treated  in  those  days  as  a  part  of  politics,  and  the  sophists, 
to  whom  he  was  opposed,  were  principally  dangerous  fVom 
the  bearing  of  their  doctrines  on  political  morality.  The 
Theaietu^  is  a  critical  review  of  certain  materialistic  opi 
nions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  confute  before  a  new  system 
could  be  fairly  set  on  foot.  Plato  himself  says, '  It  is  better 
to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner*  (JThecetet.t  p.  187,  E) ;  and  as  Sir  C.  Wren  gained 
nearly  as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he 
removed  the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  church  as  for  the 
genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned  and  constructed  the 
new  edifice,  so  Plato  should  receive  the  commendation 
which  is  due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjected  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his 
lime,  before  he  ventured  to  propound  the  grand  and  original 
conceptions  on  which  his  own  philosophy  was  built  up. 

II.  The  ethical  system  of  Plato,  though  traces  of  his  views 
in  this  field  are  discernible  in  many  of  his  other  dialogues, 
is  most  fully  developed  in  his  two  largest  treatises,  the 
'  Republic '  and  the  '  Laws,*  and  most  distinctly  in  the 
former.  From  Plato*s  general  plan  of  considering  every- 
thing controversially  ana  with  reference  to  the  theories  of 
his  predecessors,  we  might  draw  two  conclusions  with  regard 
to  his  system  of  moral  philosophy:  1st,  that  he  would  at 
once  discard  the  notion  that  tne  pleasure  resulting  from 
sensible  impressions  could  be  the  highest  good,  fur  this 
would  be  to  allow  the  influence  of  the  senses  to  be  para- 
mount, the  very  point  in  which  be  was  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  Heracloiteans ;  2ndly,  that  he  would  also  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alone  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for 
that  would  lead  him  to  coincide,  more  nearly  than  would 
have  suited  his  general  views,  with  the  positions  of  the 
Eleatics.  We  see  the  first  germs  of  his  opinions  on  these 
two  points  in  the  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
the '  Gorgias*  and  'Theoetetus ;'  and  in  the '  Pbilebus,'  which 
may  justly  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  '  Re- 
public,' he  formally  confutes  the  dogma  that  the  9ummum 
oonum  h  either  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  '  Philebus/  and  distinctly  shown 
in  the  '  Republic'  is  moral  virtue:  this  principle  is  the 
basis  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  constitution ;  it  is  his 
good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  far  as  he  is  an  intellectual  and 
moral  agent.    Moral  virtue,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  sub- 


ordination of  man*s  lower  faculties  !o  his  reason  as   il».* 
sovereign  faculty :  a  man  is  virtuous  when  the  will  »'^--    • 
the  servant  of  the  reason  in  controlling  the  appetite.  \%\.*  . 
this  subordination  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  ii  cori^ti:.. 
his  rectitude,  righteousness,  justice,  or,  in  general,  hi-  \  .r  .' 
or  goodness;    consequently,  his  happiness  in  this  »oi'  :. 
Wlien  a  corresponding  subordination  exists  in  the  state.  ti..i: 
is  to  say,  when  the  guards,  or  military  raste,  in  perfect  ^ol- 
ordination  to  philosophic  rulers,  assist  the  reasoniii;;   *!  I 
governing  power  in  regulating  and  controlling  the  pa*".  . 
of  the  populace,  the  state  is  a  perfect  one.    The  *  Rcj'u' .  ,• 
of  Plato  is  a  development  of  this  analogy  between  ti.f  .»: 
of  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect  stal<e.     This  ana.  ^ 
depends  upon  the  old  and  well-known  division  of  vtrtitc- 1: 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as  they  are  called,  namel>  < . 
prudence  or  wisdom  (^p<5vi?ff«c) ;    (2),  courage,  conston«\»,   • 
fortitude  {dv$p(ia)\    (3),  temperance,  discretion,   or  *«.:: 
control  (tfw^poffuvfj) ,    and   (4),   justice    or    rightcou-iM-- 
{iiKaiooifvii)'.  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  protti 
of  virtue  is  exhausted  by  these  four  virtues.     We  ci'-r.": 
agrre  with  Schleiermacher  (/?t>i/tfi/w/g'  zum  Staat^  v-  *:• 
that  *  Plato  manifestly  took  up  his  description  of  tli- 1    : 
connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  the  exi&tine  cl  •- 
fication,  just  as  they  had  passed  m  a  similar  mom »*  r  ft     1 
common  conventional  usage  into  tlv  philosophy  of  Son  a  • 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  classification  of  the  four  cat' It:  . 
virtues  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  very  gna.. 
work  of  Plato's  whole  physical  and  dialectical  system. 
it  must  have  been  in  the  most  serious  earnest,  and  \\..\ 
the  most  deliberate  choice,  that  he  assumed  thisdi\i«i'  m 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  his  moral  philosophy.  In  the '  Repi: '.  . 
Plato  argues  thus  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  di\i^i  ^  •  / 
virtue  {De  BepubL,  iv.,  p.  427-434):— The  state,  being  a  •,«♦.- 
feet  one,  must  exhibit  in  itself  the  four  canjinal  virtui«   :  > 
thateveryoneof  its  citizens  must  exhibit  them  all  peifc  .• 
but  the  philosophic  rulers  will  represent  its  ^oovifcnc ;  1 
courageous  standing-army  its  dv^ptia;  and  the  well  «*    • 
ducted  populace  and   craftsmen   its  (Tw^poffvvif.      Tie    ■ 
maining  virtue,  SiKaiotrvvn,  is  the  virtue  of  the  whoh. ;    it  . 
the  principle  and  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  oih^-r  il 
virtues,  compelling  each  portion  of  the  stale  to  keep  t<  > 
own  business,  and  to  abstain  from  all  TroXvKpayfiocvi'rn  r  ;:  • 
terference  with  the  affairs  of  the  other  portions.     P^-  : : 
from  the  state  to  the  individual,  Plato  recognises  tt.t' 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man :  rb  XoyiartKov,  ry  ^i-b  - 
iiSsCt  and  rb  lmdvitttTiK6v  (p.  439,  D) :  the  first  belongs  ti- 
rational  part  of  the  soul;  the  two  last  to  the  irrational  r    '. 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  OvfioeiSiQ,  though  it  i»  <  U^ 
under  the  same  general    head  with  the  IrtdvfifiriK.'t, 
very  different  from  it,  and  often  assif>ts  the  Xoyiorccov  <:i  -. 
verning  and  controlling  the  lirievfiriTiKov  (p.  440,  A  :  p.  :    . 
E).    These  three  principles  correspond  in  our  phklosuj '. 
language  to  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  appetite.      T  . 
second  is  often  rendered  '  the  irascible  principle.*  and  Ci't* 
translated  it  by  ira  and  iracundia  (De  Repubi.,  i.  .I^k   '^' 
we  follow  Hooker,  who  translates  it  *  the  will,*  and  U<  n- 
sterhuys  the  younger,  who  substitutes  for  it  the  scLuIj*  .* 
synonvm  velleitc.     These  three  principles  in  tb«  ii«i:l  •  . 
man  Plato  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  cla^av^  n 
the  perfect  state:    the   philosophic   rulers   reprcM^nl  \\  ^ 
reason,  the  standing  army  is  the  will,  and  the  populace  \\ . 
appetite;  and  as  there  was  a  virtue  corresponoiog  to  nu 
of  the  divisions  of  the  perfect  state,  and  aUo  one  wl     . 
kept  them  all  together,  so.  in  the  righteous  or  virtuouv  v^    . 
the  reason  is  fhll  of  wisdom,  the  will  is  strong  in  furl  it.  if. 
and  the  appetite  is  under  the  healthy  influence  of  self  ^ 
trol;    and  all  three  are   kept  together  by  justice,  as   .'•. 
musical  harmony  keeps  together  the  highest*  the  Wa- 
and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  octave,  the  bass,  and  the  :' 
(p.  443,  D);   or,  to  express  the  whole  in  the  words  «l  ■ 
Shakspere  has  apparently  borrowed  from  Plato  (Hsr*.  T. 
act  i.^  sc  2) : — 

J?jr«#.    While  ttint  the  KnnMl  hand  doth  flcM  ttbrotd. 
The  iidvi<i«d  h«ad  defend*  iiwlt  nt  nome ; 
For  Koferoraput,  through  liigh.  and  tow,  and  totrer, 
Piit  Into  parts,  doth  krep  in  our  cuocmt, 
Con^rpetDg  in  a  full  and  natural  eloM, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  Ther<9'bre  d<it!t  heaven  divid* 

The  stato  of  man  in  dher*  Oiurlions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  coutiniMl  motiuv. 
To  which  i$  fixed,  aa  an  aim  or  butt, 
Ol}edieooe. 

This  idea  of  the  three  principles  in  the  buidan  loul,  ir '. 
of  the  subordination  of  the  two  inferior  fkoultics  tg  t-< 
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ihctory.  Meineke  thinks  that  Plato*8  scheme  for  a  com-  I 
munity  of  property  and  wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in 
the  *  EccIesiazuA8B,  and  adduces  as  an  additional  argument 
for  this  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon  one 
Aristyllus  {Eccles.,  646  ;  Plut,  313),  whose  name  Meineke, 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Eustath.,  p.  989 ;  Etym. 
M.,  p.  142,  F),  regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristocles., 
Plato's  original  name.  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek 
comedians  were  not  unwilling  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  the  leader  of  any  philosophical  school,  and 
Plato  certainly  did  not  escape  literary  satire  of  this  kind. 
(Meineke,  Histor.  Crit.  Com,  Grcec,  pp.  238,  240.)  Of  the 
Laws  as  related  to  the  Republic  we  have  already  said  as 
much  as  seems  to  be  necessary. 

III.  Plato's  physical  speculations  have  less  interest  for 
the  modem  reader  than  either  his  dialectics  or  their  appli- 
cation to  moral  philosophy.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments, Plato  starts  with  a  critical  review  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  him.  The  earliest  philosophical  systems 
among  the  Greeks,  those  namely  which  we  assign  to  the 
Ionian  school,  were  solely  physical ;  and  they  started 
always  from  some  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  things. 
According  toThales,  this  primitive  element  was  water  ;  ac- 
cording to  Anaximenes,  it  was  atr;  according  to  Heracleitus, 
it  was  Jire;  Anuximander  considered  the  world,  in  its 
primitive  state,  as  a  vast  and  infinite  chaos ;  Diogenes  re- 
garded it  as  originating  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  principle ; 
and  Anaxagoras,  uniting  in  one  the  views  of  the  two  last- 
named  philosophers,  recognised  a  supreme  mind  {vovq)  as 
the  principle  of  life,  which  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the 
material  elements,  and  reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of 
primitive  atoms.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy  began 
with  the  position  which  thus  formed  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Ionian  school — the  admission  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence. According  to  thelonians.and  in  the  very  language 
of  Thales  and  Heracleitus,  'All  the  universe  was  full  of 
gods.'  ( Aristot.,  De  Anima,  i.  f* ;  De  Part,  Animal.,  i.  5.) 
According  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Eleatics.on  the  contrary, 
the  universe  itself  was  the  Deity ;  in  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  one  being  (jh  cv),  the  universe,  was  God. 
(Aristot.,  Metaphys,,  i.  2,  sec.  1 2.)  *  As  Thales  saw  gods  in 
all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes  saw  all  things 
in  God.'  (Thirl wall.  Hist,  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  136.)  Parmenides 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  this  pantheistic  view  of  Xeno- 
phanes by  arguments  deduced  from  the  idea  of  existence, 
which  denied  the  possibility  of  creation  and  total  destruc- 
tion. In  this  view  he  was  followed  by  Empedocles,  who 
also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  and  indestructible  ex- 
istence. At  an  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  had  maintained 
that  numbers  are  the  principles  and  essence  of  all  things, 
and  that  the  world  subsists  by  a  numerical  harmony,  a  view 
which  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Heracleitus,  adopted 
under  a  modified  form  (Plato,  Sympos,,  p.  187,  A);  and 
Empedocles,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views  pe- 
culiar to  the  Eleatics  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxago- 
ras, also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  forms  the  link  of 
connection  between  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans.  As 
this  was  the  general  state  of  physical  science  when  Plato 
wrote,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  always  striving  to  re- 
concile the  contradictory  systems  of  Heracleitus  and  the 
Eleatics,  and  to  extract  from  them  their  common  element 
of  truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  proceed  in  con- 
structing a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theory 
would  be  connected  with  his  dialectical  system  and  his 
theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he  would  maintain  a 
creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  and 
would  oppose  himself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the  per- 
petual flux  of  Heracleitus:  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have 
been  his  method,  if  we  compare  the  'Philcbus'  and  the 
'  Parmenides*  with  the  *  TimiBus,*  which  contains  the  fullest 
development  of  Plato's  physical  and  cosmogonical  system. 
We  also  observe  in  the  *  Timeeus,'  and  in  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  the  'Republic'  (viii.,  ad  init,),  that  Plato  attached  a 
great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythagoras,  though 
we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  Plato's  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical 
harmony  on  which  ho  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the 
eomplicated  numerical  relations  by  which  he  estimates  the 
durability  of  his  state.  In  the  *TimsDus,'as  in  everything 
else,  he  starts  with  the  opposition  of  immutable  essences  to 
mutable  substances,  and  begins  by  stating  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existence,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things,  as  only  a  seeming  existence.    The  latter, 


according  to  Plato's  system,  are  treated  after  the  feaibUu  . 
of  the  former,  which  is  their  i?ia, or  irapa7fi>/ta.    In  :...- 
way  of  viewing  the  subject,  Plato's  physical  theory  at  <. .  • 
assumes  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  creation,  a  i-o^^ot*. 
and  is  therefore  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  necc»- .,    . 
mythical.    The  first  great  principle  (the  t6  Iv  of  the  1 1    ; 
lonians,  which  is  the  rb  ov  of  the  Eleatics)  is  describo'i 
engaged  ifi  reducing  to  order  the  chaos  of  material  -•. 
stances.    That  this  must  have  been  done  at  some  ttmi,— 
that  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  wsjtbi  . 
olfpavoct  o  Kofffioe,  rb  vav),  that  the  world  whicJi   \>u  s. 
must  have  been  created,  for  this  position  Plato  argues  n. 
distinctly,  in  opposition   to  the  Eleatics.      As  toe  v. v..: 
which  we  see  is  within  the  domain  of  the  senses,  it  i«.  i  : 
this  very  reason,  one  of  those  things  which  are  hal  !c  s 
generation  and  decay.      It  must  therefore  have  hj«i  .  • 
maker,  or  iijfuovpyog.    Now  this  maker  can  be  uo  i 
than  the  formative  principle —the  one,  the  existent,     bt 
the  beauty,  order,  and  constancy  discernible  even  m  (..  i 
lower  world,  it  is  clear,  Plato  says,  that  the  creator  ixiu«' 
have  constructed  it  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  a  pc.\ 
and  eternal  world  (Timeeus,  p.  29,  A) ;  and  in  order  i. 
this  might  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  pobMul* .  i 
made  it  a  (^ov  ifiyf/vxov  tuvovv  rt,  'a  living  animal,  u.: 
with  intelligence*  (7tm.,  p.  30,  B),  by  enduing  it  \\ii..  . 
living  soul.    The  body  of  this  animal  was  compo&ed  ui 
four  elements  (and  here  Plato  modifies  and  combine*  t 
theories  of  Empedocles  and  Anaxdgoras).  and  the  wx*. 
the  world  was  not,  as  the  Eleatic  pantheism  would  li- 
maintained,  God  himself,  but  an  emanation  and  firudu  .    . 
that   intelligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things,      h  . 
Plato,  both  in  the  '  Timieus*  and  in  the  '  Philebus,*  »r «  •  ^ 
distinctly  of  the  mind  as  of  the  nature  of  the  caubc.     In  : . . 
'Philebus'  (p.  27  6,  seqq.),  after  enumerating  fuur  kti.<U  • 
being— the  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mixture  of  these  tiu*. .   . 
the  cause— and  alluding  to  the  universally  received  d.v    . 
that  the  mind  (vous)  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  arid  ki. 
(p. 28,  C),  he  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  29,  A): — 'We  find  :: 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  must  naturally  be  in  the  cum;  • 
tion  of  all  bodies.    Those  elements  which  we  find  \u  a 
vidual  bodies  receive  their  being  from  theelementb  wIik*.  « 
find  in  the  universe,  and  this  little  body  of  ours  owes    « 
nourishment  and  all  that  it  has  received  or  posse^se^  ;  > . 
great  body  of  the  world.    Now  these  bodies  of  ours  "An  a 
mated  by  souls ;  and  from  whence  should  they  detix  c  li. 
souls,  if  the  great  body  of  the  universe,  which  has  all  tl.e ».. 
elements  with  them,  only  in  far  greater  purity  and  per  fc  : .    . 
did  not  possess  a  soul  as  our  bodies  do  ?    Since  then  «  v  i!: . 
in  all  bodies  four  sorts  of  being — the  infinite,  the  liia/. ; 
compound  of  these,  and  the  cause;  and  since  \ie  find  in  :i. 
part  of  the  universe  to  which   we  belong  that  ib'u-  . 
causes  which  create  aouls,  produce  health  of  the  bu<i>,  o 
effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  causes  which  \  .: 
together  other  compositions  and  amend  them  whc.'i 
paired, — all  of  these  causes  having  names  which  hciyn 
some  kind  of  wisdom  or  skill ; — this  being  the  case,  ^tca  > 
not  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven,  possessing  the  %jua 
four  sorts  of  beings,  but  possessing  them  pure  and  un'. 
prayed,  has  for  its  cause  the  natuie  of  those  thtn^  uh:>  . 
are  most  beautiful  and  noble,  a  cause  which  may  w  >' 
justlv  be  called  wisdom  and   mind;   and  as  wisdom  a-  . 
mind  cannot  be  without  soul,  it  follows  that  the  wutld  .    « 
a  soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the  cause,  and  ;. 
mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.'    It  »Ik  . 
be  remarked  that  Plato  distinguished,  both  in  the  'Tiii.jlu 
and  in  the  '  Philebus,' between  the  m'ria,  or  ^c'&tthr 
ducement  or  moving  cause  for  the  creation),  and  the  o- 
or  v0'  ov  (the  eflUcient  cause  of  the  creation).     *  The  n^.*.  - 
of  that  which  effects  (rb  notovv)  differs  only  in  name  fr    . 
the  moving  cause  (>;  alria),  and  we  should  be  right  m  i . 
tifying  that  which  effects  with  the  efficient  cause  {rb  air 
{PMleb.,  p.  26,  E.)     Now  the  airia  of  the  crcatiun  i»    . 
goodness  of  the  creator  (riiw.,  p.  29,  E),  and  its  oln.  r  ... 
the  universal  intelligence.    Or  as  Philo  Judseus  ki\» 
p.  162),  'Behold  this  world!  you  will  find  that  its  clii. 
cause  is  God,  by  whom  it  was  brought  into  being ;  it>  ;. 
ing  cause,  the  goodness  of  the  creator.*    The  mind,  v^  i 
thus  operates  as  a  cause  in  setting  bounds  to  the  m/ 
and  so  combining  the  infinite  with  the  limit,  was  n.i: 
deity  himself,  but  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  placed  i  ^  :: 
world  as  its  soul.    It  was  a  function  of  the  loul  wb.ci 
deity  infused  into  the  world,  and  was  akin  lo  the  soul  «'\  -^ 
ing  in  each  individual  man.    The  great  difference  bct*i . 
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twenty  yolumes,  containing,  besides  Tarious  other  pieces,  595 
sermons,  discourses,  and  orations.  Many  of  these  are  con- 
ellered  masterpieces  of  style  and  of  eloquence;  but,  as  might 
be  expected  among  so  great  a  number,  all  are  not  equally 
finished  as  to  manner,  or  original  and  impressive  as  to  their 
subjects.  A  selection  from  them,  consisting  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages and  thoughts  was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1805. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  narrated  some  particulars  of  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  archbishop,  which  exhibit  him 
somewhat  en  deshabille,  Mr.  Heber  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Calcutta),  says  of  him — 'This  prelate  has  long  been  very 
famous  in  Russia  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been 
questioned,  but  from  his  conversation  we  draw  a  very  favour- 
able idea  of  him.  Some  of  his  expressions  would  have 
rather  singed  the  whiskers  of  a  very  orthodox  man,  but  the 
frankness  and  openness  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  pleased  us  highly.  His  frankness  on  sub- 
jects of  politics  was  remarkable/ 

PLATTE,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

PLATU'RA.    [ViPERiD^.] 

PLATYCA'RCINUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Caneerians;  it  is  the  Cancer  of  Leach. 

M.  Milue  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus,  as  well 
as  Pseudocarcinus  and  Etisus,  approximates  very  closely  to 
the  Crabs  {Cancer,  Linn,  and  Milne  Edwards)  and  to 
Xantho  ;  indeed  they  were  fbr  a  long  time  united  under  the 
same  generic  appellation.  In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  general  form  of  the  Hatyoarcini  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Xantho, 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  rather  convex  «and  very 
much  widened ;  /ro/i/  narrow,  nearly  horizontal,  and  diWded 
into  many  teeth,  one  of  which  occupies  the  median  line. 
The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are  divided  by 
fissures  into  a  great  number  of  dentiform  lobes ;  their  pos- 
terior extremity  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  cardiac  region,  and  is  continued  with  an  elevated 
line  which  surmounts  the  latero-posterior  border.  The 
internal  antenna,  instead  of  being  bent  back  obliquely  out- 
wards, are  turned  nearly  directly  rorwards.  The  external  an- 
ienncB  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  Etisus,  their  basilary  joint 
is  very  much  developed,  and  is  partially  lodged  in  the  space 
between  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbitary  border  and  the 
front ;  but  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages,  instead  of 
springing  near  the  external  border  of  the  first  in  the  in- 
ternal orbitary  canthus,  is  inserted  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  antennary  fosset,  completely  out  of  the  orbit ;  for  the 
rest,  it  is  small,  cylindrical,  and  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
feet,  and  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Xantho, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 

A. 

Species  having  the  external  orbitary  angle  much  more 
advanced  than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  latero-an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace. 

Example. — Platycarcinus  Pagurw  (Cancer  Mamas, 
Rond. ;  Cancer  Pagurus,  Linn,  and  Herbst ;  Cancer  fint- 
briatus,  Olivi.). 

This  is  the  well  known  Black-clawed  or  Edible  Crab,  a 
native  of  our  coasts,  and  so  highly  prized  for  the  table.  It 
is  the  Tourtean,  Pbujart,  Houvet,  &c.  of  the  French,  and 
I\jartan  of  the  Scotch.    [Crab.] 

B. 
'    Species    having  the   external  orbitary  angle  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Platycarcinus  irroratus. 

Locality. — ^The  coasts  of  North  America. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  Canceriens  into  three  great 
groups : — 

1.  Canceriens  Cryptopodes,  consisting  of  the  genus 
aUhra,    [CEthra.] 

2.  Canceriens  Argues,  comprising  the  genera  Cancer^ 
Carpilius,  Zozymus,  lAigostoma,  Xantho,  Chlorodius,  Pa- 
ftopeus,  Ozius,  Pseudocarcinus,  Etisus,  Platycarcinus  (here 
treated  of),  Pilumnus,  Bupellia,  and  Pirimela. 

3.  Canceriens  Quadrilateres,  embraoing  the  genera  Eri^ 
phia.  Trapezia,  and  Melia, 

Such  of  these  forms  as  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  arc 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

Fossil  Cancerians. 

For  M.  Milne  Edwardii's  notice  of  fossil  crabs,  see  the 
article  Crab,  vol.  viii.,  p.  126. 

Zftzymus  also  occurs  in  a  fossil  state. 


PLATYCERCUS.    [PsittacidaJ 
PLiVTYCKINl'TES.    [Encrinitbs.  vol.  ix.*  p.  .'».: :  ' 
PLATYDA'CTYLUS.    [Gecko,  vol.  xi..  pp.  loj.  . 
Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  *  Classification   of  Reptile^/  { 
the  genus  under  the  family  Iguanidce,  with  the  f»lU. 
subgenera: — typical,   Platydactylus,  HemidaetyfuA  :  . 
rant,  Ptilodactylus,   Sph/prodactylus,  and   Phy/loJ  >':  • 
(Natural  History  (\f  FisheSi  Amphibians,  and   J<rt  • 
1 839  ) 

PLATY'LEPAS,  Dr.  LeacVs  name  for  a  ger. .. 
Sessile  Cirrhipeds,  whose  shell  is  conical,  depret^^^i. 
sisting  of  six  valves,  each  divided  internally  by  an  a:  .  . 
plate  or  buttress  springing  from  the  centre,  and  \x%,  i 
culum  consisting  of  four  valves  in  pairs.  It  diffvrb  t. 
Balanus,  Coronula,  and  other  genera,  in  the  internal  •>  . 
ture  of  the  valves.    (Chthalamus  of  Blainv.) 

PLATY'LOPHUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  gi  r.  . 
conirost'ral  birds  arranged  by  him  as  a  subgenus  oi'  i.  ' 
[Barita],  in  the  subfamily  Corvinit,  or  Typical  c> 
family  CorvidtE, 

Generic  Character, — Bill  intermediate  in  form  Ik>i  • 
Vanga  and  Garrulus.      Culmen   slightly  cun'ed;  . 
ascending,  curved.  Front  of  the  head  and  nostrils  d<  :• 
by  stiff  setaceous  feathers.      Nostrils  oval,  baaial.     K 
bearded.    Wings  rounded ;  the  primaries  not  much  - 
than  the  scapulars.    Tail  rounded,  terminatinj;  in   •• 
ous  points.     Feet  moderate.     Hinder  toe  and  rU«  . 
strong;  longer  than  the  middle,  which  is  short;  lau-ni ; 
equal.    Claws  acute. 

Example,  Platylophus  galericulatus    (Garrulus  r 
culatus  of  Vieill.). 

PLATY'MERA,  a  name  given  by  M.  Milne  EdiA a* 
a  very  remarkable  genus  of  Brachyurous  crustactauA.  • . 
is  placed  by  him  in  the  tribe  of  Calafyjiians  [Ows:>  v 
connecting  on  one  side  the  Calappee[CALAUPA]  and  .U.. 
whilst  it  is  also  approximated  by  other  cUaractcra  t  ^  : 
Caneerians,    [Crab;  Platycarcinus] 

Generic  Character, — Carapace    very    broad,    tt'.r 
elliptical,  except  that  on  each  side  it  is  prolonged  r 
strong  spiniform  tooth;  its  latero-anterior  borders  si 
prolonged  above  the  feet,  as  in  Calctppa,    The  /r'^nt  .- 
angular,  and  disposed  as  in  Calappa,  &e.    The  or', 
oval,  deep,  of  moderate  size ;  and  a  fissure  may  be  rea  .: 
at  the  middle  of  their  lower  border.    The  intern.il  ui. ! 
ternal  antennce  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  Murstn.    1 
buccal  frame  is  much  wider  anteriorly  than  in  tic    * 
genera  of  the  tribe,  and  the  small  portion  of  prelabi^i)  ;• 
which  reaches  beyond  the  external  jaw-feet  is  not    I  >. 
by  a  median  partition,  and  is  only  imperfectly  covc:^ . 
the  lamellar  prolongations  of  the  internal  jaw-fcei.    .' 
external  jaw-feet  are  very  wide  anteriorly;   their  ' 
joint,  which  is  as  long  as  the  second,  terminates  bv  a  r*' 
large  anterior  border,  and  presents  below  its  anteiicr 
internal  angle  a  great  and  deep  notch,  in  which  i;*  in-" 
the  fourth  joint:  this  last  is  exposed,  and  very  bn^>.  i 
does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  anterior  extremitt  <  (  i 
third  joint    The  basilary  appendage  of  these  orgsnV  w . 
serves  as  a  valve  for  closing  the  afferent  aperture  r :'  \ 
branchial  cavities,  is  lamellar,  very  large,  and  semi\u- 
The  sternal  plastron  is  oval.    The  first  pair  of  feet  \ 
nearly  the  same  form  and  disposition  as  in  the  Cai'V 
but  the  hands  (manus)  are  longer  and  less  elevated.     1 
succeeding  feet  are  very  long  and  very  much  cumnn  — 
their  third  joint,  or  femur,  is  remarkably  large  and  i.v 
lamellar,  and  the  tarsi  are  long  and  styliform.    The  ^^ 
pair  are  rather  longer  than  the  second  and  fourth :  ti*. 
are  much  shorter  tlian  any  of  the  others.    The  attd'  m  - 
the  male  is  composed  of  five  distinct  joints,  the  tin. . 
which   presents  behind    a  very   considerable    traii*>.  • 
crest. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  dc«cT.; ' 
states  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  manners  of  ih<%  .:• 
and  describes  one  species  only — Platymera  Gamltf  *> 
which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  three  inches  ( Frvn  . 
length. 
Locality.— The  coasts  of  Chile. 
PLATYPUS.     [Ornithorhynchus.]     N.B.  /T  • 
is  also  Herbst*s  name  for  a  genus  of  culeopterous  i'  - 
(Bostrichuft,  Fab.), 

PLATYRllYNCTIUS,  Desmorest'a  name  for  a  . 
of  Muscicapidcp.    [Mi;scicapid.«.] 

Mr.  Swainson    rvtnarks   that  in  Todus  [l^Ii*sci*'%. 
the  bill  exhibits  a  long  und  boat-shaped  appearunrv.  } 
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1,  58.  'Flautua  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epictianni '), 
vhich  has  generally  been  interpreted  as  if  it  implied  that 
Plautus  had  taken  great  pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But 
properare  cannot  by  any  means  have  this  signification :  it 
only  expresses  the  liveUness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of 
Plautus;  and  it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which 
Horace  meant  to  say  that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of 
Epicharmus.  It  is  true  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  works 
of  Epicharmus  to  prove  how  far  this  opinion  of  Horace  is 
correct;  but  all  we  do  know  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Doric  poets  is  in  favour  of  our  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Horace.  Moreover  we  do  not  find  that  there  existed  any 
similarity  either  of  title  or  subject  between  any  comedy  of 
Plautus  and  any  one  of  those  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedies  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus 
only  in  a  very  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a 
proper  place  for  that  kind  of  dramatic  poetry ;  but  the  new 
Attic  comedy  must  have  exercised  a  much  greater  influence 
upon  him,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  many  plays  the  titles  of 
which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus,  though  this  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  he  took 
the  Greek  drama  as  his  model.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  characters  is  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom :  they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ;  their 
manners  and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome:  and 
this  is  not  an  accident ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  poet  that  this  impression  should  be  made,  for 
he  knew  well  that  the  nearer  he  brought  his  characters  to 
those  of  his  audience,  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced; thus  Alcmena,  in  his  *Amphitruo,'  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and 
Antiphon  seem  to  have  been  his  principal  models  in  single 
pieces,  for  some  of  their  plays  bore  the  same  or  similar  titles 
as  some  of  those  of  Plautus :  others  of  his  plays  seem  to 
have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  him- 
self set  most  value  on  his '  Epidicus,*  as  he  himself  intimates 
in  the '  Bacchides ;'  and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly 
partial  to  the  'Pseudolus'  and'tlie  *Truculentus.*  But 
although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his  plays  the  stamp  of 
his  peculiar  genius,  still  there  is  not  one  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  rest,  does  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His. 
metres  are  still  a  matter  of  great  difllculty,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  various  readings,  and  more  especially  as 
all  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  are  derived  from  one  which  is  very 
corrupt.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  comic  metres 
are  given  in  the  article  Terentius.  A.Mai,  in  1815, 
discovered  at  Milan  a  codex  rescriptus,  containing  some 
plays  of  Plautus,  but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  il- 
legible, that  we  cannot  hope  to  derive  any  considerable 
benefit  from  it 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a  number  of  spurious 
scenes  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  Niebuhr  has 
shown,  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  either 
actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the  original  MS.  Some  of  them 
may  be  very  old  and  written  by  skilful  hands,  but  others 
are  very  absurd*  and  betray  their  modern  origin.  The  scene 
in  the  'Poenulus'  which  is  considered  spurious  was  indeed 
found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  very  old  MS.  at  Milan,  but  this  can- 
not prove  its  genuineness,  as  some  of  these  supplements 
may  have  been  written  even  before  the  fifih  century  of  our 
nra.  Compare  the  excellent  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his 
•Kleine  Schriften,'  p.  159,  fC 

The  best  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that 
of  Canierarius  (Basel,  1538,  cum  frag,  et  not.  G.  Fabricii) 
and  that  of  J.  F.  Gronovius  (Ludg.  Bat.,  1664,  which  was 
reprinted  in  1669,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1684,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  recent  editions  of  Bothe  (I&09-18U.  in  4  vols.)  and 
Lindemann  are  good ;  the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited 
separate  plays,  has  made  great  progress  towards  the  esta- 
blibhment  of  a  good  text.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  lano^uages  of  Europe. 
The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  Plautus. 
Mdme.  Bacier  published,  in  1683,  her  French  translation 
of  the  'Amphitruo,*  *  Epidicus,' and  '  Rudens.'  In  1719 
there  appeared  two  oomplete  French  translations,  the  one 
by  Limiers,  at  Amsterdam,  in  10  vols.  Svo.,  the  other  by 
Gueudeville,  at  Leyden,  likewise  in  10  vols.  Svo.  The 
Germans  have  numerous  translations  of  single  plays ;  and 
there  is  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  Kuffner, 
published  at  Vienna,  1806,  in  5  vols.  8vo. ;  and  another  by 
aG.S.Kopke(l809-1820),in2vols.,  which  is  much  better, 


but  not  complete.    English  translatiotti  were  published. . 
1716,  by  Echard  (comprehending  the  *  Amphitruo^' '  Ej  '• 
cus,*  and  '  Rudens*);    in  1754,  by  Cooke;  and  in  16i.'. 
Cotter.    In  the  last  of  these  translations,  which  comi.i 
hends  the  •  Aulularia,'  •  Epidicus,'  *  Menaeelimt/   *  M 
cator,'  •  Pseudolus,'  *  Trinummus,'  and  •  Rudens,*  the  . 
jectionable  passages  are  omitted.    There  n  an  excel  ;& 
translation  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  *The  Comedies  of  Pbu< 
translated  into  familiar  blank  Veno,'  Lond^  1767,  ti  v 
Svo.     It  was  continued  by  Richard  Warner,  vols.  3  anu 
Lend.,  1772,  8vo.;  vol.  6,  Lond.,  1774,  Svo. 

PLAYFAIR,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Benvie  in  Forfarsl.-r 
March  10.  1748.    His  father  was  minister  of  the  ui..'> 
parishes  of  Liff  and  Benvie,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  ) 
his  education  till  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  wbm  . 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew.    Here  be  s.* 
became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study,  but  more  partu  . 
larly  for  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  maihemai:.  • 
and  natural  philosophy.    There  are  upon  record  two  pro*  • 
of  his  early  proficiency:  one  consists  in  the  fact  that,  ^i. . 
few  years  after  his  matriculation.  Dr.  Wilkie,  the  prufe<§ 
of  natural  philosophy,  finding  himself,  through  indispu^t:  » 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  dekgated  th. . 
to  Play  fair.    The  other  is  the  testimony  of  .George  H.  . 
then  a  fellow-student  of  Playfair,  and  subsequently  \t.'. 
cipal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  who,  in  a  let!er  * 
bis  mother,  written  during  his  undergraduateahip.and  po- 
lished by  his  biographer  Dr.  Cook,  very  ingenuously  obaen^ 
'  Playfair  has  very  great  merit,  and  more  knowledge  ana  . 
better  judgment  than  any  of  his  class-fellows.     I  maki 
exceptions;  mv  parts  might  be  more  showy,  and  the  L.- 
of  reading  to  which  my  inclination  led  me  was  calculatn:  ^ 
make  a  better  figure  at  St.  Andrew's ;  but  in  judgm-. 
and  understanding  I  was  greatly  inferior  to  him.* 

In  1766,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  diatinguished  1  -. 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  matheroatirt 
Marishall  College,   Aberdeen.    The  examination  »i3 
strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days,  some  say  fourteen.    1 . 
candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two  only  «« - 
judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trai:. . 
whom  the  appointment  was  conferred,  and  who  attribute, 
his  success  solely  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  Ham.l  .<• 
who  subsequently  filled  the  same  appointment  with  mu<: 
credit. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  in  1772,  he  offered  him^ 
as  his  successor,  but  was  again  unsuccessful ;  and  on  i 
occasion  adeauate  means  of  determining  the  relative  q^. 
fications  of  the  candidates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  r. 
sorted  to.    The  same  year  the  responsibility  of  prov.J 
for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  family  bavins  ^ 
volved  upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  fiitfaer,  he  oonsidrr. . 
it  his  duty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  notwithstauU  . 
his  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  punt  - 
Having  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  livui^'  « ! 
Liff  and  Benvie,  be  entered,  in  1773,  upon  the  duties  ci  •  - 
ministry,  in  the  discharge  of  which  ana  in  the  edueatu  n  • 
his  younger  brethren  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  cfun*  ^ 
the  following  nine  years.    Such  a  mode  of  life  was  n«»t  ui 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  wli.  ' 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.    The  t\ 
fruit  of  his  leisure  hours  in  this  respect  was  a  paper  coi. 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  inserted 
their  Transactions  for  the  vear  1 779, '  On  the  Arithme;K-   - 
Impossible  Quantities,*  which  evinced  a  greater  lasttr  f 
purely  analytical  investigation  than  can  be  conceded  to  . 
generality  of  British  mathematicians  of  that  day.    T. 
object  of  the  author  was  to  show  that  *  imaginary  expne^- 
are  never  of  use  in  investigation  but  when  the  subiect   •  . 
property  common  to  the  measures  both  of  ratios  and  an;..  - 
that  they  never  lead  to  any  consequences  whieh  migui  : 
be  drawn  from  the  affinity  of  those  measures;  and  that  t 
are  indeed  no  mora  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing  i.- 
affinity.'     {Works,  iiL,  p.  28.) 

A  subject  involving  difficulties  of  a  higher  order  ' 
some  years  previously  engaged  his  attention,  while  on  \  *.  • 
at  Schehallien  to  witness  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ma>k« 
on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in  that  district,  on  m. 
occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired  the  fr.c 
ship  of  that  astronomer.    His  investigations  upon  lh.«  * 
ject  are  contained  in  his  '  Account  of  the  Lithologicai  > . 
vey  of  Schehallien,*  published  in  the  *  London  Philosof  L. 
Transactions'  for  1811. 

He  resigned  his  living,  in  1782,  to  superintend  tbe  <  ii 
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trrit,  if  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  a  complaint  without  an  act  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  particular  cause ;  by  plaint,  if  the  court  is 
authorised  to  proceed  without  royal  interference.  This  writ 
till  lately  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  was  called  the  ori- 
ginal writ,  by  which  name  it  was  distinguished  from  process 
issued,  after  the  commencement  of  a  cause,  by  the  court 
which  the  origin&l  writ  had  authorised  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause.  The  original  writ  or  plaint  stated  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  shortly,  though  more  fully  in  some  forms 
of  actions  than  in  others.  After  the  defendant  appeared  in 
court  to  answer  the  proceedings  against  him,  he  was  en- 
titled, within  a  certain  time,  to  receive  from  the  plaintiff  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
This  statement  was  called  the  declaration,  narratio,  or 
count,  though  the  last  of  these  terms  is  now  more  commonly 
used  to  denote  one  of  several  distinct  matters  of  complaint 
comprised  in  the  same  declaration. 

Within  a  certain  number  of  days,  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  after  the  delivery  of  the  declaration,  the 
time  for  pleading  arrives;  the  term  'pleading*  being  not 
only  used  in  the  extensive  sense  mentioned  above,  but  also 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  answer,  whether  consisting  of 
statement  or  of  denial,  which  is  made  by  the  defendant  to 
the  declaration.  In  answering  the  declaration,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  his  objections  both  of  law 
and  of  fact  in  one  defensive  pleading.  The  peculiarity  of 
our  system  in  referring;  matters  of  fact  to  the  decision  of  an 
unprofessional  tribunal,  and  of  leaving  questions  of  law  only 
to  the  judges,  has  created  a  necessity  for  separating  the  mat- 
ters of  law  from  those  of  fact,  and  of  presenting  the  latter  in 
a  shape  in  which  they  can  be  readily  understood  by  persons 
who  are  not  lawyers  by  profession.  It  is  to  the  severe  an- 
alysis required  by  this  feature  of  our  jurisprudence  that  the 
system  of  special  pleading  is  probably  indebted  fur  its  ex- 
cellence. 

When  called  upon  to  plead,  the  defendant  has  several 
courses  open  to  him.     First,  he  may  admit  the  complaint 
set  out  in  the  declaration  either  by  express  acknowledg- 
ment or  by  silence.    In  either  case  the  court  pronounces 
judgment  against  him :   in  the  former  case,  upon  his  cog- 
novit actionem,  or  confession ;  in  the  latter,  upon  his  default, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  by  nil  dicit,  those  being  the  words  by 
which  the  default  of  a  defendant  was  formerly  recorded. 
Or,  secondly,  he  may  decline  to  answer  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  declaration,  on  the  ground  that  the  court  has 
not  jurisdiction  of  the  matter;  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  sue,  as  being  an  outlaw,  foreign  enemy,  or  the 
like ;  or  that  the  defendant  is  incapable  of  being  sued,  as 
being  an  infant,  or  incapable  of  being  sued  alone,  as  a  mar- 
ried woman   without  her  husband,  or  incapable  of  being 
sued  alone,  as  a  party  to  a  contract  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  action,  when  he  is  sued  without  his  co-contractor 
being  made  a  co-defendant   in  the  action;    or  that  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  is  misnamed.    This  is  called 
pleading  in  abaiementt  because  the  defendant  prays  that  the 
court  will  abate  (put  down)  or  quash  the  proceeding's.    Or, 
thirdly,  the  defendant  admitting,  for  the  present  purpose  at 
least,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  declaration  are  true,  may 
insist  that  these  facts  give  the  plaintiff  no  cause  of  action 
against  him;    he  may  accordingly  rest  (demur)  upon  the 
facts  as  they  appear  in  the  dccTaratioQ,  and  call  upon  the 
court  to  give  judgment  in  his  favour  upon  that  state  of 
facts.      This  form  of  pleading  is  called  a  'demurrer.'     Or, 
fourthly,  the  defendant  may  answer  the  complaint,  or,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  he  may  '  plead  to  the  action ;'  and 
that  in  one  of  two  ways :   he  may  deny  some  material  alle- 
gation in  the  declaration  which  is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  action ;  and,  before  the  rules  of  pleading  pro- 
mulgated in  1834,  he  might  in  a  great  variety  of  actions, 
and  those  of   the  most  common  occurrence,   plead  one 
sweeping  denial  ot  the  whole  declaration ; — this  was  called 
pleading  the  'general  issue,'  which  is  now  permitted  in 
those  actions  only  in  which  it  is  expressly  authorised  by 
statute,  several  acts  of  parliament  having  allowed  defendants 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  some  public  object 
to  plead  the  general  issue,  and  under  that  plea  even  to  enter 
into  matters  of  defence  which  arc  inconsistent  with  such  a 
denial.    A  plea  denying  either  one  or  all  of  the  allegations 
in  the  declaration  must 'conclude  to  the  country,'  that  is, 
the  defendant  must  state  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  jury  (who  are  called  '  tlie  country,'  as  contradis- 
'4ied  from  the '  court')  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact 


asserted  in  the  declaration  and  denied  in  the  plea.   It  i«  •!  • 
same  if  the  plea  asserts  a  fact  denied   in  the  declawiti  i. 
and  in  either  case  the  defendant  is  said  to  take  inu^. 

The  second  mode  of  *  pleading  to  the  action'  is  by  f  l**    .• 
in  a  '  special  plea,'  which  either  expressly,  or.  accurdi.. 
modem  practice,  tacitly,  admits  the  truth  of  the  allcp^.. 
contained  in  the  declaration,  but  which  not  onli  ct>nfc9s>e> 
also  avoids  them.  The  special  plea  (whence  the  whole  «>i  «•  ., 
is  often  called  '  special  pleading)  introduces  some  nc«  > 
or  facts,  the  effect  of  which,  if  true,  is  1o  show  that  n'.tu   . 
standing  the  facts  alleged  in  the  declaration,  tlie  plaiiiii!. 
not  entitled  to  maintain  his  action.     As  it  is  )et  uri«'« 
whether  the  plaintiff  will  deny  this  new  matter  or  wi.l  a  !    • 
it  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  to  the  countf  >  *.'  • 
such  a  plea,  but  the  defendant  prays  the  jud^'nient  <'f  '  ' 
court  in  his  favour,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  matter  n..> 
being  admitted  or  proved;  and  if  that  new  matter  <i. 
an  affirmative  proposition,  the  defendant  must  cunrluilr 
plea  with  a  verification,  that  is,  an  offer  to  pruve  n  .r    « 
truth  should  be  controverted   on  the  other  side.     Ti.:^ 
called  'tendering  an  issue.' 

The  next  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plainttfT  «ii'  U 
regulated  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  defendant.    It  '  f 
defendant  has  confessed   the  action  or  made  default.  .', 
plaintiff  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  that  the  court  • 
pronounce  a  judgment  agreeable  to  the  confession,  o: 
consequent  upon  the  default.    If  the  defendant  ban  }>ii .: :  . 
in  abatement,  the  plaintiff  either  acquiesces  in  tlie  ji ' 
being  quashed,  or  he  demurs  to  the  plea  as  not   s1i>*a 
sufficient  matter  for  quashing  the  proceedings,  or  he  p   .  « 
to  the  plea  either  by  taking  issue  (denying)  some  n  * 
rial  allegation  in  the  plea,  or  by  confessing  and   a\.  . 
the   plea,   alleging  some  matter  which,  consistent Ir  \. 
the  truth  of  the  plea,  destroys  its  effect  and  show^  : 
the  proceedings  ought  not  to  be  quashed.     If   t lie  j  I 
tiff  demurs  to  the  plea  in  abatement,  the  defendant  •    • 
either  abandon  that  plea  and  put  in  a  plea  fo  the  ac;.  f 
he  must  join  in  demurrer.    If,  upon  the  argument  of  • 
demurrer,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea   in  a* 
ment  is  good,  they  give  judgment  that  the  proceed:'  -. 
quashed:   if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  is  l.a.l.  •• 
judgment  is,  that  the  defendant  answer  over<quo<l  reNj.   . 
deat  ouster),  in  other  words,  that  he  plead  to  the  acti  i.. 

If  the  plaintiff  take  issue  upon  the  plea  in  abatt::.- 
the  defendant  is  bound  to  join  issue,  that  is,  to  acrcyJ  • 
mode  of  trial  offered,  and  if  upon  a  trial  the  issue  Ui 
for  the  defendant,  he  has  judjnnent  that  the  pn>or;    .. 
be  quashed;   but  if  the  verdict  be  for  the  plain'tf!*. 
judgment  is,  not  that  the  defendant  answer  over,  bu*  i  . ' 
the  plaintiff  recover  his  demand  against  the  defeiulai.t. 

If  the  defendant  has  demurred  to  the  declaiaiaw;.  • 
plaintiff  either  abandons  the  action  or  he  apphc*  i    •• 
court  for  leave  to  amend  his  declaration  ;  or  he  juit)«  .r. 
murrer,  assertinjg  that  the  declaration  is  sufficient  lo  »ij,  •     • 
the  action.    This  demurrer  and  joinder  form  'an  wv  . 
law,'  or  a  question  between  the  parties  to  be  deci<]e<l  h^ 
court  after  hearing  the  matter  of  law  argued  on  bufii    :    - 

The  plaintiff*s  answer  to  the  defendant's  plea.  whttM-r  . 
abatement  or  in  bar,  is  called  a  replication.   If  the  dcf. ... 
has  taken  issue,  by  pleading  in  denial  of  part  or  of  tl.r  v 
of  the  declaration,  the  plaintiff  must  join  issue,  which  i-  <] 
by  adding  to  the  defendant's  appeal  to  ts  jury  the  u     .. 
•  and  the  plaintiff  doth  the  like,*  formerly  •  et  queren*' 
similiter.'  whence  this  step  is  railed  'adding  the  mii.'    \ 
If  the  defendant  has  pleaded  specially,  the  plain tr I!  - 
either  lake  issue  upon  the  new  matter  alUgc-d,  ainl  < 
elude  to  the  country,  or  he  may  plead  new  matter,  thu«^  m  :  - 
turn  confessing  and  avoiding  the  defendant's  pica.    \\  r 
ever  in  the  course  of  the  pleading  in  a  cause  one  party  1 1     • 
a  proper  issue  upon  an  allegation  of  his  adver-^arv.   i'    • 
adversary  is  bound  to  join  issue  and  go  to  tri  il  bVV    • 
jury;  but  when,  instead  oftaking  issue,  new  matter  UpU..  . 
the  adversary  has  the  option  of  taking  issue  ujwn  th.n  r:. 
matter,  of  confessing  and  avoiding  it,  or  of  demunirii;  t 
As  the  pleadings  may  thus  go  on  through  several    ir    • 
stages,  names  have  been  devised  for  those  which  ni-*'  • 
quently  arise.    The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plain:   -. 
replication  is  called  a  rejoinder;  the  plaintiff's  an%u^r  ■ 
the  rejoinder  is  calletl  a  surrejoinder;  the  defendant  •  ' 
swerto  the  surrejoinder  is  a  rebutter;   and  the  plMir>  .  : 
answer  lo  the  rebutter  is  a  surrebutter.    Tlie  procttMn   .  . 
might  go  on  ad  infinitum,  but  for  a  very  salutary  rule  u . .    . 
forbids  a  party  from  alleging  anything  inconsistcoi  «uL,  ^r 
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The  statement 8  of  a  bill  are  usually  followed  by  charges, 
which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  statements,  but 
contain  certain  things  or  facts  either  already  stated  and 
alleged  in  the  charges  with  more  particularity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  admission  from  the  defendant,  or  they 
contain  new  facts  of  which  in  like  manner  the  plaintiff 
wishes  to  obtain  an  admission  as  evidence  in  support  of  his 
statement  and  his  prayer  for  relief.  It  is  also  usual  in  the 
charges  to  suggest  the  defendant's  grounds  of  defence,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they  are,  and  geaorally  to 
make  all  such  charges  as,  if  admitted  or  proved,  would  sus- 
tain the  plaintiff's  claim  against  the  defendant  Another 
object  is  to  discover  what  defence  the  defendant  will  make. 
But  the  main  purpose  of  the  charges  is  to  obtain  from  the  de- 
fendant what  is  technically  called  discovery,  that  is,  evidence 
in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  either  by  the  admissions  in 
the  defendant's  answer,  or  from  written  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  defendant.  This  is  the  great  distinction 
in  present  practice  between  a  declaration  at  law«nd  a  bill  in 
equity.  Both  state  the  plaintiff's  demand  and  the  founda- 
tion of  it ;  but  the  bill  in  equity  also  contains  a  large  part  of 
what,  if  proved,  would  be  the  plaintiff's  evidence.  Now 
much  of  this  matter  which  is  charged  in  a  bill  may  be  and 
often  is  entirely  false,  and  is  invented  by  the  plaintiff  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  cannot  extract  some  evidence 
favourable  to  himself  from  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
may  invent  or  suggest  as  much  false  matter  as  he  pleases, 
but  it  must  be  mi^iter  of  that  kind,  which,  if  true,  would 
^ive  him  a  right  to  that  which  he  demands  of  or  against  the 
defendant.  Now  the  defendant  must  answer  all  that  the 
plaintiff  distinctly  alleges  in  his  bill,  provided  it  be  material 
to  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  he  must  demur  or  plead  to  it ;  and 
he  cannot  demur,  in  the  case  supposed,  because  he  thereby 
admits  the  plaintiff's  case  to  be  true,  and  therefore  he  must 
admit  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief  which  he 
prays.  Thus  the  plaintiff,  by  means  of  the  right  which  he 
lias  to  compel  an  answer,  incidentally  may  obtain  the  dis-. 
covery,  that  is,  the  evidence,  which  he  wishes  to  have.  If 
the  defendant  can  plead  to  the  bill,  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
beyond  the  plea ;  for  a  good  plea  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  whole  bill,  or  to  such  part  of  the  bill  as  it  extends  to. 

The  interrogatories,  which  follow  the  charires  in  a  bill, 
are  no  necessary  part  of  it ;  but  they  are  added  because  they 
are  useful  in  obtaining  a  more  particular  answer  from  the 
defendant.    [Equity.] 

'  An  answer  is  that  which  the  defendant  pleadeth  or  saith 
in  barre  to  avoid  the  plaintiff's  bill  or  action,  either  by  con- 
fession and  avoiding,  or  by  denying  and  traversing  the 
material  parts  thereof.'  (West,  1 94.)  Thus  it  appears  that  an 
answer  in  equity  is  in  form  the  same  as  a  plea  to  the  action  at 
law.  It  must  be  a  complete  answer  to  everything  sufficiently 
alleged  and  charged  in  the  bill,  at  least  to  everything  that  is 
material  to  the  plaintiff's  claim.  Formerly,  if  the  defendant 
made  an  imperfect  answer,  *  then,  upon  demurrer  tendered 
and  motion  made  in  court  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  showing 
the  imperfection  of  such  answer,  an  order  will  be  made  that 
the  defendant  shall  make  a  better  answer  by  some  certain 
time,  and  thereupon  issueth  a  subpcsna  ad  faciendum  me- 
liorem  (sic)  responsum.*    (West,  187.) 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  an  insufficient  an- 
swer has  been  already  explained.    [Equity.] 

A  defendant,  as  already  observed,  must  in  proper  form 
and  in  due  time,  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
answer  the  bill  upon  oath,  unless  he  has  privilege  of  peer- 
age, or  be  a  Quaker,  or  other  person  who  is  excused  from 
taking  an  oath,  in  which  case  his  statement  on  honour  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  privilege  of  peerage,  and  in  the  other 
case  his  solemn  affirmation,  is  sufficient.  But  the  plaintiff 
may  consent  to  take  the  answer  without  the  defendant's  oath 
or  signature,  which  is  sometimes  done.  Those  who  are 
not  Christians  must  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  answer  in 
such  form  as  the  religion  which  they  profess  declares  to  be 
a  binding  form. 

A  plaintiff  may  amend  his  bill  eithet  before  answer  or 
after ;  that  is,  he  may  strike  out  parts  and  insert  new  parts ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  limits  to  the  amount 
of  alteration.  A  defendant  cannot  alter  his  answer,  it 
being  a  statement  upon  oath,  but  he  is  nearly  always  re- 
quired, and  may  always,  whether  he  is  required  or  not, 
answer  the  amendments  in  the  bill  in  such  way  as  he  shall 
think  best  for  his  defence. 

A  demurrer  in  equity  needs  little  explanation  further 
than  what  has  been  given.    [Equity.]    When  it  is  a  de< 


murr«*Y  to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  the  most  usual  kind  of 
demurrer,  the  object  generally  is  to  set  rid  of  the  suit,  snj 
to  avoid  an  answer  which  may  give  the  plaintiff  some  di^ro- 
very.  If  the  demurrer  is  allowed,  the  suit  is  properly  at ;  -. 
end ;  but  leave  is  often  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  lt:« 
bill,  particularly  where  the  demurrer  is  for  want  of  pru|.t  r 
parties.  If  the  demurrer  it  overruled,  the  plaintiff  miut 
answer  the  bill. 

A  plea  in  equity  ofay  require  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
A  plea  in  Ifsit  to  the  whole  bill,  which  is  flie  common  km*! 
of  plea,  is  an  averment  which  is  offered  as  a  substaotuJ 
answer  to  all  the  statements  and  charges  in  the  bill,  tbou^'. 
it  is  not  in  form  such  an  answer.  In  fact,  a  plea  in  equrv 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  plea  at  law :  it  is  the  defendant  i 
answer  to  the  whole  of  wnat  is  adversely  alleged,  and  as  it 
does  not  in  terms  answer  all  that  is  adversely  alleged,  tt 
must  be  taken  to  admit  that  to  be  true  which  it  does  not  1 1 
terms  answer,  because  the  averments  of  the  plea  are  offered 
as  a  complete  answer  to  the  bill.  In  the  old  books  there  .» 
no  distinction  made  between  a  plea  in  equity  and  an  answer 
in  equity ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  substantially.  *  A  pU-i 
is  a  special  answer  to  a  bill,  differing  in  this  from  an  ansmer 
in  the  common  form,  as  it  demancU  the  judgment  of  ihr 
court  in  the  first  instance  whether  the  matter  urged  h)  it 
does  not  debar  the  plaintiff  from  his  title  to  that  ansii:r 
which  the  bill  requires.'  (Lord  Redesdale,  in  Boche  v. 
Morgellt  2  S.  and  L.,  p.  724.)  Now,  as  a  complete  an««T 
is  that  which  the  plaintiff  reuuires,  and  is  entitled  to  if  lui 
bill  is  good  in  substance  ana  form,  and  as  discovery  is  il 
many  cases  his  chief  object,  and  in  some  cases  his  only  objvc:, 
it  is  evident  that  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be  tsk^u 
in  the  matter  of  a  bill  to  which  a  defendant  pleads*  it  ni;»t 
be  determined  whether  the  plea  is  good  in  form:  and  fr 
this  purpose  the  averments  of  the  plea  must  be  considered 
as  true;  and  all  that  part  of  the  bill  must  also  be  considercl 
as  true  to  which  the  plea  is  no  direct  answer. 

Now,  the  plea  is  good  in  form  if  it  contains  aTermcn'.! 
which  either  directly  negative  all  tlie  allegations  in  the  b  1 
that  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  relief  against  the  defenJ^n;. 
or  positive  averments  which  destroy  the  effect  of  such  ». li- 
gations. The  plea  is  bad  in  form  if  the  averments  of  it<c 
plea,  though  true  (as  on  arguing  the  formal  goodness  of  ihc 
plea  they  are  assumed  to  be),  are  not  a  complete  answer  either 
by  negation  or  affirmation  or  both,  to  all  the  allegations  in  (:.• 
bill  which  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  that  which  he  deman't 
of  or*  against  the  defendant.  The  formal  badness  of  »u<.i 
plea  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admitted  truth  of  u.. 
those  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  the  averments  of  the  plea  d ) 
not  extend.  In  order  therefore  that  a  plea  may  be  taken  »s 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  whole  bill,  it  must  contain  suf- 
ficient averments  to  negative  or  displace  all  the  alleeatioi  \ 
in  the  bill  which,  if  true,  give  the  plaintiff  a  title  to'  le'uw 
But  inasmuch  as  a  plea  is  an  answer,  the  defendant  must,  -. 
addition  to  the  averments,  give  an  answer  upon  oath  to  i ! 
those  statements  and  charges  in  the  bill  which,  if  true, 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  matter  pleaded ;  and  this  .% 
called  supporting  a  plea  bv  an  answer,  which  is  geoerii.y 
necessary.  If  the  plea  is  aecided  to  be  good  in  form,  tbi-ti 
the  truth  of  the  plea  alone  is  in  issue  between  the  plamviff 
and  defendant,  and  the  cause  is  heard  on  the  usae&  -> 
joined;  just  as,  in  the  case  where  the  bill  is  answered,  ih^ 
cause  is  heard  upon  all  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  joined  In 
such  bill  and  answer.  If  a  plea  is  simply  overruled,  tl  - 
defendant  must  answer  the  bill.  If  it  is  overruled.  i:i 
answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  if  there  is  one,  may  senc  f  r 
an  answer  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  court  may  acconhi .  > 
order  it  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  such  part  of  the  bill,  «» .. 
liberty  to  except  to  it  or  not,  according  as  it  may  !«  an 
sufficient  or  sutlicient  answer  to  that  part  of  the  bill  to  w  Ik:: 
it  extends. 

The  matter  pleaded  as  an  answer  to  the  bill  must  be  t  r  : 
thing,  and  such  a  thing  as  is  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  i 
plaintiff's  demand,  or  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  tl>e  ;•'•  i 
extends  to.  The  defendant  cannot,  according  to  the  tu..% 
of  equity  pleading,  plead  in  bar  several  and  distinct  mar.cr« 
any  one  of  which  would  be  an  answer  to  the  bill.  But  ' 
the  averments  are  averments  of  separate  facts  which  f*.*:  . 
one  material  fact,  such  averments  make  a  good  plea ;  ii .. 
.is  thus  expressed  by  lord  Eldon:— *  The  office  of  a  }'.t\ 
generally  is  not  to  deny  the  equity,  but  to  bring  forw^ru  i 
fact  which,  if  true,  displaces  it ;  not  a  single  avermeni,  aa  t  r 
averment  in  this  answer,  that  no  bill  of  sale  was  esec^tir-; 
but  perhaps  a  series  of  circumstances  forming  in  tr 
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bailee,  and  purchases  credit  for  the  hailor.  Thirdly,  the 
pledge  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  gratuitous 
loan  of  goods  or  of  money,  or  of  procuring  some  other  ad> 
vantage  to  the  bailor  only.  It  vould  appear  that  in  the  first 
of  these  three  eases  the  bailee  would  be  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  slight  negligence;  in  the  second,  for  the  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  ordinary  care ;  and  in  the  third,  for 
gross  negligence  only. 

The  pledgee  is  bound  to  return  the  pledge  and]  its  incre- 
ments, if  any,  upon  being  requested  so  to  do,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement.  This  duty  is  extinguished  if 
the  pledge  has  ceased  to  exist  by  some  cause  for  which  the 
pledgee  is  not  answerable.  But  he  is  responsible  for  all 
losses  and  accidents  which  happen  after  he  has  done  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  pledgee,  or  has  refused 
to  do  his  duty.  When  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  or  duty 
therefore  is  tendered  and  refused,  and  the  pledg[e  is  detained, 
the  pledge  is  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  pledgee :  so  if  the  pledgee 
misuse  the  pledge.  In  every  case  where  the  pleage  has 
sustained  injury  fVom  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  the 
pledgee,  the  owner  may  recover  damages  to  the  amount  of 
the  fejury,  in  an  action  on  the  case.  By  the  act  of  pledging, 
the  pledgor  impliedly  warrants  that  the  property  is  his  own, 
and  such  as  he  can  rightfully  pledge. 

The  contract  of  pledge  may  be  extinguished  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  engagement  for  which  the  pledge  was  given, 
or  by  satisfying  the  engagement  in  any  other  manner,  either 
in  fact  or  by  operation  of  law,  as  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
higher  security  without  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
pledge  shall  continue. 

If  the  engagement,  to  protect  which  the  pledge  is  given, 
be  not  performed  within  the  stipulated  time,  the  pledgee 
may  sell,  upon  giving  due  notice  to  the  pledgor.  If  no  time 
be  stipulated,  the  pledgee  may  give  notice  that  he  requires 
a  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  upon  non-com- 
plianoe  with  which  he  may  sell. 

The  possession  of  the  pledge  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  pledgee  to  enforce  performani^e  of  the  engagement, 
unless  there  be  a  special  agreement,  by  which  he  has  en- 
gaged to  resort  to  the  pledge  only,  or  to  look  to  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

Though  the  pledgee  may  sell,  he  cannot  appropriate  the 
pledge  to  himself  upon  the  default  of  the  pledgor ;  nor  is  he 
at  liberty  to  use  it  without  the  permission  of  the  owner, 
expressed  or  clearly  implied.  Such  an  implication  arises 
where  the  article  is  of  a  nature  to  be  benefited  by  or  to 
require  being  used,  in  which  latter  case  the  use  is  not  only 
justifiable  but  indispensable  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
the  pledgee.  {Commentaries  on  Law  qf  Bailment,  by  Storey.) 
M  to  the  power  of  an  agent  to  pledge,  see  Factor. 
PLEDGE  (Roman).  This  word  formerly  denoted  a 
person  who  was  a  security  for  another ;  but  it  now  denotes  a 
thing  .which  is  a  security,  and  generally  for  a  debt. 

The  chief  rules  of  English  law  as  to  mortgaging  and 
pledging  are  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  in  which  however 
there  is  no  distinction  among  pledges,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing  pledged,  whether  it  was  a  thing  move- 
able or  immoveable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal ;  and  a  thing 
eould  not  be  the  subject  of  pledge  unless  it  could  be  the 
subiect  of  buying  and  selling,  for  the  power  of  selling  a 
pledge  was  an  important  part  of  the  creditor's  security.  A 
man  might  plc|dge  a  thing  either  for  his  own  or  another 
person's  debt  llbe  terms  used  in  the  Roman  law  to  express 
pledging,  and  also  the  thing  pledged,  are  Pignus  and  Hy- 
potbeea.  It  is  properly  hypothecs,  where  there  is  a  bare 
agreement  (nuda  oonyentio)  that  a  thing  shall  be  a  seeurity 
to  a  creditor  for  a  debt,  and  the  thing  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  The  word  hypothecs  (viro^^)  is  Greek, 
and  denotes  a  thing  subjected  to  a  claim  or  demand. 
IVhen  the  thing  was  delivered  to  the  creditor,  it  was  called 
Pignus  (Isid.,  ihrign  ▼•!  o.  85) ;  and  as  moveable  things 
would  for  obvious  reasons  be  most  frequently  delivered,  a 
notion  got  established  among  some  Roman  lawyers,  aided 
by  an  absurd  etymology  (pignus  appellatum  k  pugno,  Dig^ 
AO,  tit  16,  s.  238),  that  the  term  pignus  was  applicable  only 
to  a  pledge  of  moveable  things ;  and  this  notion  has  also 

¥reTailed  in  modem  times.  (Ryall  r.  Rowles,  1  Ves.) 
"he  true  etymology  of  pignus  seeins  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  pactum.  It  is  generally  said  that  hypotheea  corresponds 
to  the  English  mortgage,  and  pignus  to  pawn  or  pledge ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  No  ownership  was  transferred  by  the 
Roman  hypotheea.  The  term  hypothecation  in  English 
kw  iaitilluaedtoexpTesstbemoitg^  of  ashipor  itacargOL 


Originally,  when  a  man  wished  to  borrow  money  on  tl  < 
security  of  a  thing,  be  transferred  the  ownership  of  tr  - 
thing  to  the  lender  by  mancipatio, or  injure  cessio,  ^ub  i^ 
remancipationis,  or  sub  fiducia;   and  the  borrower  r 
recover  his  ownership  by  usureceptio  (Gaius,  u.  5'^,  \. 
when  the  debt  was  paid,  and  in  some  other  cases  al«o.     r> 
this  mode  of  giving  security  was  found  to  be  dtsadvania)>«     • 
to  the  debtor,  and  subsequently  the  thing  was  merel)  ( 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  with  a  power  of  sale  in  '  <^ 
the  debt  was  not  paid  according  to  the  agreement ;  but  i 
gave  the  creditor  no  ownership,  and  consequently  he  r . : 
no  actio  in  rem  against  any  third  person,  and  therfefon 
sufficient  security  for  his  debt    The  prastor's  edict  U*u\. . . 
remedy  for  this  by  giving  to  the  creditor  a  real  action.  <  •  ' . 
serviana  actio,  against  any  person  who  was  in  po&M^»i<ti. 
the  thing  pledged,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it ;  orwi  :i  ■ 
extension  of  this  right  of  action,  under  the  name  f>t  i 
quasi-serviana  actio,  also  called  hypothecaria,  gave  to  v. 
hypotheea  the  full  character  of  the  pignus. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  recognised  the  pignus,  which  ar<  > 
from  the  contractus  pignoris,  and  tbe  hypotheea.  «li 
arose  from  the  pactum  hypothecie.    But  there  were  otli ' 
cases  which  in  the  Roman  law  were  considered  cases  of  fii^''»  • 
The  pignus  praetorium  arose  when  a  creditor,  by  a  judi  . 
decree,  was  allowed  to  enter  into  possession  (mitieb4tur  i 
possessionem)  either  of  the  whole  property  of  a  debtor  or  i- . 
part  of  it;   but  there  was  no  pignus  till  the  creditor  t* 
possession.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  kind  uf }  . 
nus  owes  its'origin  to  the  old  pignoris  capio.  (Gaiu^.  *. 
26,  &c) 

There  was  also  the  tacit  hypotheea,  which  was  fuur :  . 
on  certain  acts.    In  the  case  of  prssdia  rustica,  the  fiuit*  < 
the  ground  were  a  pignus  to  the  owner  for  the  rent*  e\tr. 
there  was  no  agreement  to  that  effect;  and  if  a  mao  :i 
money  for  the  repairs  of  a  house,  the  building  becaui  . 
pignus  for  the  debt. 

The  creditor,  though  in  possession  of  the  pledge,  could  - 
use  it  or  take  the  profits  of  it  without  a  contract  tu  tL 
effect,  which  was  called  antechresis,  or  mutual  u»c.    ■ 
he  took  the  profits,  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  th 
when  his  debtor  came  to  a  settlement  with  him ;  but  hr  » 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  all  necessary  expenses  laid  ou: 
the  tiling  pledged,  as,  for  instance,  for  tbe  repairs  of  a  h"i 

After  the  time  agreed  on  for  payment  was  pasM^i,  t  • 
creditor  had  the  right  of  selling  the  pledge  and  of  retrain.  . 
his  debt  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.    If  the  prvdun 
the  sale  was  not  suflScient  to  discharge  the  debt  be  hi ;  . 
personal  action  asainst  tbe  debtor  for  tbe  remainder.    U  . 
ginally  perhaps  ne  could  only  have  this  right  of  sale  i^ 
express  contract  but  subsequently  the  right  to  heW  <;■  • 
distrahendi  sive  vendendi)  was  an  essential  part  of  the  o< 
tract  of  pledge.    Though  the  creditor  was  not  the  o«ntrr  ■ 
the  thing  (dominus),  still  he  could  transfer  ownership  ta  \.\ 
purchaser,  a  doctrine  that  is  only  intelligible  on  the  sa;>;*- 
sition  that  he  sold  it  as  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  ^Wb:  - 
But  the  creditor  could  only  sell  the  thing  in  respect  of  ti 
debt  for  which  the  thing  was  pledsed,  and  not  in  respect 
other  debts  due  to  him  irom  tne  debtor,  though  be  mu 
apparently  retain  the  surplus  of  the  sale  in  his  hands  a»  ; 
satisfaction  for  such  other  debts.    The  power  of  sale  «x»  * 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract :  &u . 
when  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  nxxi\  -  • 
of  sale,  the  law  prescribed  the  mode  of  proceeding.  «h.. 
the  creditor  was  bound  to  observe  strictly.    It  wa»  i-a  i 
usual  to  insert  in  the  contract  of  pledge  a  LexComTnisv-  a 
that  is,  a  condition  by  virtue  of  which  the  thms  pled^^- 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor,  if  the  mi>i' 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.    But  by  a  oonstitiit 
of  Constantino  {Cod^  y\\u  tit.  35)  it  was  forbidden  to  ir.-» 
such  a  clause  in  the  contract    If  anything  remained  v. 
after  satisfying  the  creditor,  it  belonged  to  the  debtor. 

A  thing  might  be  pledged  to  several  persons  in  suorrv« 
whose  claims  were  to  be  satisfied  aoconling  to  their  pr>^ 
in  time.    But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rale  t.ntr 
duced  by  special  laws,  which  gave  a  preference  to  cvr 
persons  and  claims,  independent  of  the  order  of  time  ;  « 
a  constitution  of  Leo  gave  a  priority  to  a  pledge  whR -i  *  .■ 
oontracted  by  a  public  instrument  (instrumentum  puL. 
confectum),  or  by  a  private  instrument  attested  by   : 
witnesses,  over  every  other  pledge  which  was  to  be  pr  ■•« 
by  any  other  evidence.    This  law  was  intended  to  pr^^. 
fraudalent  agreements  by  which  a  pledge  would  be  ai  .- 
dated. 
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PLENIPOTENTIARY.    [Ambassador.] 

PLEODONTS.  Ihe  name  assigned  by  MM.  Dum^ril 
and  BibroQ  !o  their  first  subfamily  of  LixanU  Lacertiem 
(Lactrtian  Lizards),  or  Bauriena  Auiotauret  (AutosauriBii 
Saurians). 

The  fl!(TO(fon(»  are  divided  into  two  great  groups:  the  first 
with  a  compressed  tail,  surmounled  with  nraals,  as  in  the 
Cmcodilei ;  the  other  with  the  tail  perfect!)'  conical,  or  very 
stighlly  flattened  on  its  four  surfaces,  so  that  it  slill  appears 
rounded,  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  have  employed  the 
expression  Cycloletiagonal  lo  dosignalo  Ibis  mixed  fortn. 

In  thesubl'amdy  of  the Plcodonlstiiese  distinguished zoo- 
lojiistH  have  placed  the  species  a'ho?e  teeth  are  completely 
solid,  being  without  any  internal  cavity,  and  very  Urmly 
tixed  by  their  edges  and  Iheir  CNlernai  surface  lo  Ibe  jaw- 
bones, in  a  groove  hollowed  out  along  their  internal  border, 
against  which  the  leeih,  especially  the  anterior  ones,  are  so 
applieil,  Ibat  their  point  or  free  e.\tremily  seems  to  be  always 
a  little  directed  outwards. 

In  ihe  Br«t  group  of  the  PleodonU,  or  Lacerliani  tritk 
eomprtiied  taiu  (Calhilurei),  three  genera  only  are  com- 
prised—1.  Crocodi7Bru»(D/-(i^oTine,part,Cuvier;  Adu,  part, 
Gray).  2.  Thorictet,  Wa(;l-  (Draceena,  Daud. ;  Ada,  part, 
Gray).     3.  Neutticurut,  Dum.  and  Bib. 

In  the  second  t^oup  at  Pteodonls,  those  nitb  compressed 
tails  {Conicaudet,  or  Slrongylureat,  the  following  (tenera 
ere  included : — I.  Aporomera.  Dum.  and  Bib.  2.  Salvator, 
Diim.and  Bib.  (]^pi'nain£i«,  Daud.,  part,  the  Sauoegardei, 
or  Monilort,  Cuv. ;  Tejut,  Merrem,  part ;  Cu»ta,  Fleming ; 
Monitor,  Filling. ;  Podinema  and  Clenodon,  Wa[;l..  Wiejjm. ; 
fzypRMMfM,  Kaup.;  Axiin«ma,C.Bonap.;  7>/u«  (subgenus 
Te^uixin,  Gray).  3.  Ameiva  (Atiuiva,  Cuv ,  part,  FiiiinR. ; 
T^flit,  part,  Merrem ;  Cnemidophorvi,  part,Wiegtn.,  Bonap.; 
TV"!  (subdiv.  Ameiva,  part.  Gray).  -1.  Cnemidophoriit, 
Wagl.  (Ameiva,  pari,  Cuv..  Fining.,  Gray ;  Cnemidophorut, 
pari,  WBgU  Wiegm.).  5.  Dicrodon,  Dum.  and  Bib.  6. 
Acranttu,  Waf,\.  {Tejiu,  part,  Merrem;  Tejui,  Filling.; 
Aeranlui.  Wagl.,  Wiegm.).  7.  Cenlropyx.  Spix  iTracky- 
easier,  Wagl. ;  Pieudo-Ameira,  FiIziol;.). 

PLESIOSA'URUS,  ihe  Rev.  W.  D.  Conyheare's  name 
fur  an  exlinct  genus  of  an  extinct  famdy,  the  Enaliomu- 
riaru,  end  first  described  by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
De  la  Beche,  in  the  TrantCKtiQn*  r^  the  Gentogicat  Society 
qf  London,  in  1821.*  A  cesloration  uf  the  skeleton,  lu- 
eelher  with  that  of  Ickthyosaurut,  was  fjiven  by  Mr.  Cony- 
bcare  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  same  Transaetionrf 
(,\^'i\\  from  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  Pletiotiatrui 
dotiehodeirua,  and  Ihe  accuracy  of  ihis  restoration  is  still 
universally  Bcknonkdzed.  This  genus  is  tho  Halidracon 
of  Wagler. 

Sinco  the  orticlo  Ichthyosaurus  was  written.  Professor 
Onen  has  made  that  part  of  his  Bejjorl  on  Sritith  Fostil 
Reptile*  which  relates  lo  the  Enalioiauria,  or'Liianlsof 
the  Sea,'  to  Iho  British  Aiiociation/or  the  Adcanecment  qf 
Science.     This  paper,  which  adds  another  to  the  many  in- 

•  rtral.  IVqu..  lal.  ■'..  p.  iX.  Ill  Mrici. 
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stances  already  heforo  Ibe  public  of  Ihe  Prafeuot'i  (li1ii;rr! 
research  and  acute  observation,  has  brought  the  IiUtoh  -J 
Ihe  Mf  Ay  OMun  and  Pletioimai  Aovn  lo  the  p  men  I  iiai. 
throwing  light  upon  many  points  which  required  elucidi 
lion,  and  completing  the  catalogue  of  the  kpecie*  of  l»>::. 
genera,  after  he  had  visited  the  museums  of  lliii  Cjuiiti  • 
and  of  the  Continent. 

ProfeiMor  Owen  characterises  the  fno/roMun'ttn*  as  ir?- 
tebrate,  air-breathing,  and  oold-blooded  animala  \  rcli-rr.L,- 
Iherefore  to  Ihn  great  claH  of  Beptiiia  in  llio  Cuvici .  i:> 
system,  and  indicative  of  a  primary  modificalion  of  tlic  '■ 
picel  structure  of  that  class,  oy  which  ihc  Bnalio*aur>  <■  c  -  - 
fitted  more  especially  for  a  marine  life.  The  proof  that  1 1. <~: 
animals  respired  atmospherio  air  immediately,  is.  Le  i '- 
serves,  afforded  by  the  position  and  structure  of  the  i>d-i 
passages,  and  by  the  osseous  mechaniim  of  ihe  Ihurs'-.. 
abdominal  cavity,  whilst  Ihe  evidence  that  they  were  !.■• 
blooded  animals  reposes  on  the  unanchylosed  cundiiiun  : 
the  elementary  osseous  pieces  of  the  occiput  and  i':..' - 
cranial  bonci,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  vertebral  r,- 
lumn :  the  laws  of  organic  coexistence  justify  the  coiu-.u. 
sions,  to  which  the  Professor  comes  from  these  cundi',..>r-. 
of  Ibe  oiscoui  system,  thai  Ihe  heart  was  adapted  \o  \r*x  >- 
mil  only  a  part  of  the  circulating  blood  through  the  n  ~  .- 
ratory  organs.  He  Ihen  shows  that  the  peculiar  mod.r:  .- 
lions  of  the  Saurian  type,  or  the  special  Enaliokaui:.- 
rharaclerislics.  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  ball  and  ><<  '.-. 
articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  verlehrto. — the  iMuiii,.n  .7 
the  nostrils  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  head  ;  iLcir  >--[  i 
rated  ha^mspophyses  ;*  the  numerous  short  and  flat  it.,- 
tal  bones,  which  must  have  been  enveloped  in  a  siO^) 
undivided  tegumenlary  sheath,  forming  in  both  tbe  U.^ 
and  hind  extremities  a  fin  resembling  in  extorna]  ap|v^'- 
BDce  the  paddles  of  ibe  Otnera.  Although  other  ):er.<'i 
of  fussil  saurians  were  aquatic  and  marine,  and  clo- 
qucnlly  possessed  extremities  modified  for  swimming,  i, 
are  those  of  the  marine  Cketoniant  of  the  present  day.  a'  i 
in  a  loss  striking  degree,  the  feet  of  the  CroeodiUt  om  i  .- 
existing  saurians,  those  reptiles  only  ought,  in  the  opini.ji. 
Professor  Owen,  to  he  regarded  as  true  EnBliaaaiir&,  «h.- 
corabine  limbs  fitted  for  swimming  with  the  cranial  a.. 
vertebral  characters  above  defined. 

The  characters  of  the  genera  Pleriotauru*  and  Icftl/iy>- 
taUTui,  the  types  of  Ibe  two  principal  roodiScalions  of  ii.i- 
tomical  structure  offered  by  the  Enaliosaurians,  are  coaii  • 
derived  from  modifications  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  >■  1 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  conflguratian  of  Ihe  indit  idi  -i. 
bones,  as  lo  Ihe  relative  groups  of  the  cervical,  doriial,  ar.j 
caudal  vertebrro.  Professor  Owen  has  also  found  ihai  :i.t 
Tcrlebrs  afford  the  best  characters  for  ibe  distincttoii  c: 
Bpeciei  as  well  as  of  genera. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  character  of  tU 
vertebra  in  Piesiotaurtu  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  il< 
cervical  portion,  including  from  twenty  to  forty  vertebrv 
The  arlicular  surfaces  of  their  bodies  are  either  Od  r 
slightly  convex  in  the  centre,  and  most  frequently  eoaczw 
at  the  periphery.  Two  pita  are  generally  presented  ji  ifce 
under  part  of  Ihe  bodies,  but  this  character  ia  doI  rouitani. 
The  cervical  verlehrm  of  Ihe  Pieiioaauri  generallj  pr«xcnt 
the  centrum,  the  neurapophyses.  and  the  ribs  in  a  aeponc 
or  unanchylosed  slate,  and  although  in  general  no  tram- 
verse  iirocesses  arc  developed  in  this  region,  an  ana'i-o 
wilh  the  structure  characteristic  of  this  part  of  tbe  spim  '. 
Ihe  Crocodile  is  maintained  in  the  division  of  the  aiticv.  .- 
surface  for  the  cervical  rib  into  an  upper  and  loR«r  pom^  i 
by  a  horizontal  fissure— a  structure  which,  Mr.  Owen 
serves,  is  well  deicribed  and  figured  by  Conybeue  lu  -:.■ 

ar  thoH  pari!  which  are  LnilflpwdiTLtl^  dnflU>p«i1  I*  trpvftk*  evtil  v«  - 
tJitgtM^t.m  ihon  which  lUoiit  DuCuanUua^tHoi  fraia  ihrHiiHi«^v.   ■ 

vpIihikmI  to  pnitrct  llie  ArnL  n*r™«i  «trcC  which  nAm  OA  tli*  Mppvi  •■it  k      « 
ulT%m,  Kbd  which  he  hid  thfrrtbre  prvpowdla 


lOorlorConybean.fairBlu'arpnnrn'rttralcli .  .   ,. 

rhc  tiiperiot  BiDC™  (*piitlir  or  tfirirltirtl  ilimpnu  wf  GmSm  1,  •  ■ 
:<iBaeclsluld|FDc»llyBii<:li^lai<dwiUi  Uvid^iUl  ubrmilin  cfihr  t— 

uncuan  wllh  Uinr.  ■  chsvion  oi  V-.lu.wid  bonr.  Vo  lS»  nii>f.iF7  Z-  • 
iffu  tntabrkl  i,te*Yf,  livbohU  thil  tlir  r,!.!,  nhicli  g«iipt.iII)  ut  Kite* « .. 
he  Mhrr  Trruhial  rtrncnt*  In  the  cen'icil,  ucnl,  uidcaiidiil  vnlr-nt 
raini-hlaodBd  rprlcbraie  eluiai,  belinsf. 
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tached  by  its  two  extremities  only.    In  its  general  form, 
and  especially  in  its  length,  the  tympanio  bone  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Crocodilian  and  Lacertian  types,  ex- 
ceeding them  both  however  in  robustness.    In  the  facial 
bones  the  resemblance  to  the  Lacertian  Saurians  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  approximation  to  the  Crocodiles  to  in- 
crease ;  and  this  tendency  vi  further  shown  in  the  strength 
of  the  whole  maxillary  apparatus,  the  great  relative  size  of 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  rugged  exterior  surface  of  the 
osseous  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  distinct  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  the  teeth :  but  a  striking  exception  to  this  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  external  nostrils ;  their  size  and  position, 
combined  with  the  structure  of  the  paddles,  point  out  the 
analogy  of  the  extinct  Enaliosaurs  to  the  existing  Cetaceans, 
offering,  as  the  Professor  observes,  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a 
species.    The  respiratory  apertures  are  situated  a  little  be- 
fore the  orbits  near  the  highest  part  of  the  head :  in  the 
Crocodiles  they  are  placed  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  snout,  blended  together  into  a  single  aperture,  and  hav* 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  their  circumference  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  which,  in  Piesiosaurua,  make  an  ex- 
tremely small  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  nasal  apertures, 
which  last  chiefly  consist  on  each  side  of  an  interspace  at 
the  convergence  of  the  anterior  frontal,  nasal,  and  superior 
maxillary  bones,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
nasal  bones,  as  in  the  Lacertian  Sauria.  The  intermaxillary 
suture  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  nostrils  forwards 
to  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  the  orbit  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  cranium.    One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  inferior  teeth  usually  rises  just  in  front  of  this  suture, 
and  there  a  slight  notch  seems,  the  Professor  observes,  to 
correspond  with  that  tooth,  presenting  a  resemblance  to  a 
very  characteristic  structure  in  the  true  Crocodiles.    The 
lachrymal  bone  forms  a  great  proportion  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  superior  maxillary  enters  next  mto 
the  formation  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  below  the 
lachrymal  bone :   the  malar  bone  rests  upon  its  posterior 
extremity  by  an  oblique  suture.     The  posterior  margin 
of  the  malar  bone  is  joined  to  the  posterior  frontal  bone  as 
well  as  to  the  zygomatic,  thus  completing  the  osseous  boun- 
dary of  the  orbit  posteriorly.    The  usual  complicated  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  Saurians  appears  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  Mesioeaurue,    The  dentary  piece  presents  evidence  of 
its  soon  becoming  anchylosed  to  its  fellow  at  the  sym- 
physis :  it  is  chietly  remarkable  for  the  expansion  of  its  an- 
terior extremity.      No  intervening  vacuity  separates  the 
angular  and  surangular  pieces  as  in  the  Crocodiles,  but 
those  pieces  are  joined  together  throughout,  as  in  the  La- 
certian group.     The  surangular  piec^  rises  higher  and 
forms  a  sharper  edge  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal 
muscles  than  in  the  Crocodiles,  a  structure  which  agrees 
with  the  greater  development  of  these  muscles,  as  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  temporal  fosses.    *  The  articular  piece 
presents  a  regular  and  deep  concavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  tympanic  bone :  it  is,  as  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  has  well  remarked,  more  developed  than  in  the  Cro- 
codile, and   thus  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  Lacertian  type.    The  angular  piece  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  the  joint,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Crocodiles.' 
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A  tooth  lUpbtly  OMffulfled.  (Cooybnn.) 

Professor  Owen  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  9temo^*$tM 
arce,  observing  that  the  ordinary  or  vertebral  ribs  have  beet 
already  spoken  of  as  essential  parU  or  appendages  of  t 
vertebra.  The  free  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  coon«c:ri 
together,  in  the  abdominal  region,  by  the  series  of  inicr- 
mediate,  slender,  elongated  pieces,  to  which  Conybeare  gif « 
the  appropriate  designation  which  has  just  been  noiir^^ 
Each  of  these  sternocostal  arcs  includes,  in  the  Ple»io^uru« 
seven  pieces.  The  median  piece  is  transversely  elongatt< 
slightly  bent,  and  pointed  at  both  extremities;  the  laien. 
pieces  are  similarly  formed,  except  that  the  extremity  of  lU 
outermost,  which  joins  the  vertebral  rib,  is  obtuse:  eacf> 
piece,  continues  Professor  Owen,  as  it  recedes  from  tit 
median  line,  overlaps  the  anterior  part  of  the  rib  which  .t 
succeeds,  where  it  is  adapted  to  an  oblique  groove.  Tb*> 
kind  of  joint,  observes  the  Professor,  probably  admitted  of 
a  yielding  or  sliding  motion  of  the  pieces  one  upon  the  other 
and  favoured,  as  Dr.  Buckland  has  remarked,  considerable 
expansion  of  the  cavity  containing  the  lungs. 


Slenio>eostal  am  of  PlwioMnrat.  (Cosybeaiv.) 

Pectoral  arch.  The  broad  coracoid  bones  remsrkab'. 
expanded  as  ihey  are  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  arc 
noticed  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  ihvi>< 
composing  the  pectoral  arch:  he  describes  their  intiTTii: 
and  anterior  margins  as  gently  convex,  and  meeting  at  ir.i 
mesial  plane,  where  they  overlap  the  anterior  thoracic  rib- 
Into  their  anterior  inierspace  is  wedged  the  entoaten.x. 
piece,  consisting  of  a  short  mesial  process  and  two  br^a-. 
lateral  expansions.  A  strong  triradiate  bone,  which,  i-. 
Mr.  Owen  s  opinion,  seems  to  represent,  as  in  the  Cbeloniln» 
the  scapula  and  clavicle  united,  is  arched  from  the  oui<r: 
extremity  of  the  coracoid  bones,  with  which  it  eombine^  t. 
form  the  shoulder-joint,  near  which  last  point  it  8eoii» 


\ 


perioral  extremity.  The  humerut  i«  described  as  a  stout 
"I'l  iiKulcrately  long  bone,  curved  slightly  bnckwarde. 
'.^Illicit  at  ill  proximal  exireraity,  and  tlBtlened  as  it  a p- 
'iLioliL's  ilie  elbow  joinC  Tbe  Todius  and  ulna  are  both 
■'.'It  and  fiat  bonei,  but  reUtivtly  loneer  and  more  dis- 
■  'iiily  tnarked  than  in  lehthyotaurut ;  llie  raditu  is  nearly 
-iMii:lit  ;  the  ulna  curved,  its  concavity  being  direrted  to- 
"  ^I'U  llie  radius.  The  distinctly  defined  carpu*  consistn  of 
i  Ooiitile  rov  of  small  flat  lounded  otticula,  in  number  from 
\  lo  eiglit.  The  metacarpal  bones  ere  elongated,  slender, 
n<-iie<I.  and  ilightlv  bent.  The  Angers,  or  '  digits,'  as  tliey 
I  ■'  termed  by  Mr.  Oven,  never  exceed  the  number  of  Ihe 
..■  1  !iari>nl  bones,  but  generally  consist  of  more  than  the 
mmI  number  of  phalanges.  The  flrst  or  radial  digit,  which 
ri-|xin'ts  with  the  thumb,  has  generally  three  phalanges, 
■  viond  six  or  seven,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth 
.:  ii,  and  the  flflh  six  phalanges.  These  bones,  the  Pro- 
'  -  T  uliservea,  are  moderately  long  and  slender,  but  gradu- 
'  liipcr  towards  the  distal  end  of  Ihe  digits;  and  they  are 
ii.vl  tagclher  in  each  digit  by  flattened  surfaces,  indicative 
J  mure  yielding  movement  on  oue  another;  he  has  Utile 


Pfhte  extremity.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  tho 
radiated  appendages  of  the  pelvic  arch  so  closely  correspond 
with  those  of  tho  pectoral  arch,  as  lo  require  little  notice. 
In  the  modifications  of  Ihe  two  bones  of  the  leg.  he  found 
thai  the  posterior  bone,  or  fibula,  corresponds  in  its  curved 
form  with  the  ulna,  illustrating  an  analogy  manifested  in 
other  animals.  The  tarsal  bones  are  principally  remarkable 
for  their  small  size  on  the  tibial  or  anterior  side  of  tho 
series,  indicating  that  the  hind  paddle  had  a  freer  inllectioa 
forwards,  or  upon  the  lihiu,  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  atrncture,  the  Professor  observes,  may  have  given  a 
compound  motion  lo  the  proiielling  stroke  of  ihe  puddle, 
-"'""  —  thnt  which  in  skilful  rowmg  is  called  '  feathering' 


the  oar. 
The  a 


I'e  melalargals  and  their  digits  are  found  lo  corre- 
ilructuie  with  those  of  the  (ore  paddle.    The  first 
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Skelifton  of  rietSosaurus  dolicbodeirui  rntored.    (Coiiybflire  prindpally.) 


or  tibial  metatarsal  supports  three  phalanges,  the  second 
five,  the  third  eight  or  nine,  the  fourth  eight,  aud^the  fifth 
six.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  phalanges* of  both 
the  fore  and  hind  paddles  are,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  subcon- 
cave.  with  an  irregular  surface,  indicating  that  they  were 
joined  by  ligaments  or  fibro-cartilage,  and  not  by  synovial 
membrane. 

For  the  particular  variations  in  the  skeletons  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  we  must  refer  to  the  able  memoir  from  which 
the  above  general  description  of  the  osseous  parts  is  taken. 

The  following  species,  sixteen  in  number,  are  recorded  by 
Professor  Owen : — Plesiosauri  Hawkinsii,  Owen;  dolicho- 
deinis,  Conybeare;  macrocephalus,  Conybeare;  brarJiyce- 
phalus,  Owen ;  macr omits,  Owen  ;  pachyomus,  Owen ; 
arcuaius,  Owen ;  subtrigonus^  Owen  ;  trigonus,  Cuv. ; 
brachyspondyltis,  Owen ;  cosiatus,  Owen  ;  doedicomtn, 
Owen:  rugosus,  Owen;  grandU,  Owen;  trochanlerius, 
Owen ;  and  affinist  Owen. 

Habits  of  Plesiosaurus. — We  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
structure  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  t>r.  Buckland  truly 
observes  that  the  discovery  of  this  genus  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  additions  that  geology  has  made  to  compara- 
tive anatomy.  '  It  is  of  the  Plesiosaurus,'  says  that  graphic 
author,  in  his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,' '  that  Cuvier  asserts 
the  structure  to  have  been  the  most  heteroclite,  and  its 
characters  altogether  the  most  monstrous  that  have  been 
vet  found  amid  the  ruins  of  a  former  world.  To  the  head  of  a 
lizard  it  united  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile ;  a  neck  of  enormous 
length,  resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent;  a  trunk  and  tail 
having  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of 
a  cameleon,  and  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  Such  are  the 
strange  combinations  of  form  and  structure  in  the  Plesio- 
saurus, — a  genus,  the  remains  of  which,  after  interment  for 
thousands  of  years  amidst  the  wreck  of  millions  of  extinct 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  earth,  are  at  length  recalled  to 
light  by  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  and  submitted  to 
our  examination  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  bones  of 
species  that  are  now  existing  upon  the  earth.'  Conybeare 
thus  speaks  of  the  supposed  habits  of  this  extinct  form, 
which  he4ad  in  a  manner  built  up  before  our  eyes,  when 
materials  were  very  scanty  compared  to  those  which  have 
since  been  discovered: — 'That  it  was  aquatic  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine  is  almost 
equally  so,  from  the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally 
associated  ;  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle  may 
lead  us  to  conjecture  ;  its  motion  however  must  have  been 
very  awkward  on  land ;  its  long  neck  must  have  impeded 
its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  organization  which  so  admirably  fits  the  Ichthyosaurus 
to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not  therefore  be  con- 
cluded (since,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  its  respi- 
ration must  have  required  frequent  access  of  air)  that  it 
swam  upon  or  near  the  surface,  arching  back  its  long  neck 
like  the  swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish 
which  happened  to  float  within  its  reach?  It  may  perhaps 
have  lurked  in  shoal  water  along  the  coast,  concealed  among 
the  sea-weed,  and,  raising  its  nostrils  to  the  surface  from  a 
considerable  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the 
assaults  of  dangerous  enemies ;  while  the  length  and  flexi- 
bility of  its  neck  may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of 
strength  in  its  jaws,  and  its  incapacity  for  swift  motion 
through  the  water,  by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the 
attack  which  they  enabled  it  to  make  on  every  animal  fitted 
for  its  prey  which  came  within  its  reach.'  {GeoL  Trans,^ 
vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  388,  N.  S.) 

Of  the  general  characters  of  the  Ichthyosauri  Professor 
OwoQ  treats  as  follows : — 


•The  Enaliosaurians  of  the  present  family  difiTer  firwa 
those  of  the  preceding  most  remarkably  in  the  shortoe»  vf 
the  neck  and  the  equality  of  the  width  of  the  occiput  with 
that  of  the  thorax,  which  almost  immediately  succeeds  it, 
impressing  the  observer  with  the  conviction  that  the  recent 
animal  must  have  resembled  a  cetacean  or  a  fish  in  the  totul 
absence  of  any  cervical  constriction. 

•This  close  approximation  in  the  Ichthvoiauri  to  the  forrj 
of  the  most  strictly  aquatic  animals  of  the  existing  creaU'v- 
is  accompanied  by  an  important  modification  of  theariirubr 
surfaces  of  the  vertebral  centres,  each  of  which  surfaces  pr^  - 
sents  a  well  marked  concavity,  leading  to  the  inference  il.  i 
they  were  originally  connected  together  by  an  elastic  «•>• 
sule,  filled  with  a  fluid,  as  in  the  vertebral  joinU  of  t  - 
back-bone  of  fishes,  and  the  Perennibranchiate  or  most  fislr 
like  of  the  Reptilia. 

*  The  strjicture  of  the  fins  of  many  species  of  Ichlk'^/ 
saurus  deviates  from  that  of  the   cetacean  paddles,  ar/. 
approaches  in  certain  peculiarities  more  closely  to  thai    ' 
the  fins  of  fishes  than  has  yet  been  found  in  sny  other  rrf  • 
tile.     First,  the  digits  exceed  the  typical  number /I'r.  a- 
resemble  in  their  numerous  and  small  constituent  phalane  < 
the  jointed  rays  which  support  the  natatory  membrane  ^ ' 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of  true  fishes;  and,  second.? 
numerous  cartilaginous  bifurcate  rays  were  added  to  tl- 
bonv  apparatus  which  supports  the  tegumentary  expanse  . 

'  tVith  these  important  modifications  of  the  head,  trun 
and  extremities  in  immediate  relation  to  aquatic  prngir*- 
sion,  the  law  of  the  correlations  of  organic  structure  wol'.. 
lead  us  to  anticipate  some  corresponding  modification  of  tl 
tail.    Accordingly  we  find  the  vertebra  of  this  part  to  ^■ 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  previously-dewnl*  • 
Enaliosaurian  group.    There  is  no  trace  however  of  f  ' 
confluence  of  the  terminal  caudal  vertebra*,  or  of  any  mo*.< 
fication  of  their  elongated  neur-apophysial  and  b»m-&:  - 
physial  spines,  such  as  form  the  characteristic    struct  ^-*- 
supporting  the  tail  of  the  osseous  fishes.    The  iiumcr<' 
caudal  vertebrse  gradually  decrease  in  size  to  the  end  of  ir.- 
tail,  where  they  assume  a  compressed  form;  and  thus  thr 
tail,  instead  of  being  short  and  broad,   as   in   fi»bc»,  :* 
lengthened  out,  as  in  the  crocodiles. 

'The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  t . ' 
about  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  its  distal  extremity,  b:*. 
led  me  to  suspect  it  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  ti 
presence  of  a  tegumentary  caudal  fin ;  and  the  lateral  ^ 
compressed  form  of  the  terminal  vertebne,  since  ascertaii!-. 
by  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  has  almost  demonstrated  :l 
existence  of  such  a  fin.*    The  only  evidence  in  fact  vh  r 
the  skeleton  of  the  cetaceous  mammal  affords  of  the  powerr>. 
horizontal  caudal  fin  which  characterises  the  recent  an.m. 
is  the  depressed  or  horizontally  flattened  form  of  the  t- ' 
minal  vertebrse.    We  may  infer  therefore,  from  the  c^jnc- 
sponding  vertebne  of  the  Ichihyosaurus  being  flattened 
ttie  vertical  direction,  or  from  side  to  side,  that  it  posse«.-<.<i 
a  caudal  tegumentary  fin  expanded  in  the  vertical  direci  i  : 
and  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  examine  narrowly  ' . 
lias  matrix  in  which  the  tail  of  the  Ichthyosaur  may  hi- 
been  imbedded  for  traces  of  carbonaceous  discoloration, 
of  an  impression  of  this  fin,  from  which  some  idea  might  ^ 
formed  of  its  shape  and  size.t 

*  SiHS  Profenor  Owen's  pa|Mr  *0n  Uie  DitloeftUon  of  ihm  Tail  at  a  c-  -^ 
point  obaen able  in  tiio  Skeleton  of  many  Ichthyonori/ I7m<   Trtaj,  « 
p.  511. second  series. ju«t  poblisbod  (July.  1 940};*  and  scoUm  attic!*  Ii  a 
SAVRUii,  Tol.  xti.,  p.  432. 

f  '  I  would  mof  e  parttcnlarly  Teeommend  this  obseiratfcM  to  lie  maAe  «c 
cinens  of  IrhthyotaHrui  from  the  lias  of  Uat row-on -Soiir,whleh  appea* »  to 
been  more  favourable  for  the  piVAerTAtloD  of  the  soft  inteKumeot  iKas  ii 
localities.  Tbe  sppciraea  ttom  which  Dr.  Buek land  described  the  irtruni 
the  abdomen,  and  that  in  which  the  tefftiment  of  tbe  Bo  and  tb*  soil  ra>a 
deccribed  by  mc,  were  bothfh}ra  Barrow-on-Soar.'    ^OwenJ 
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texture  would  indicate.    The  'bind  paddles  would  ft1to  be 
serviceable  m  terrestrial  progresiion,  aa  in  the  Omitho- 
rhj/nehut,  while  in  ibe  strictly  marine  Cetacaa  Ihey  could 
readily  ha  di&penied  with.' 
Hie  Dumbvrof  species  of /c&Myofdurut  recorded  by  Pro- 
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ressor  Owen,  unoonti  to  ten,  i  , 

Con.;  intmtudiut.  Con.;  plat^odon.  Con,;  loncJttnd-tt 
Owen;  temtintlrit,  Caa.;  aeutirottrit,  Owen;  faft/rom 
Koinig;  latitnaaut,  Oweo;  Ihyreotpond^fUu,  Ow«a  ;  an; 
trigonut,  Owen 


GeogTMMeal  DitlribuUon,  4«.— Proressor  Owen  con- 
dudes  a  Report,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished,  by  re- 
marking that  with  reapect  to  the  geolo^cal  relations  of  the 
Enalio*auna,  or  Ihe  extent  of  strata  Ibrough  whir.h  their 
relins  have  been  traced,  his  re^earchei  are  merely  conQrm- 
ilory  of  tlie  generalisation  already  enunciated  by  Mr.Cony- 
beare  and  Or.  Buckland.  '  The  British  Enaliosaurs,'  says 
Proressor  Owen,  *  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  oolitic 
period,  including  the  lias  and  oolite  proper,  to  the  wealden 


diseovered  by  Dr.  Hantell,  at  Dover.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
found  similar  remains  in  tb«  gault  near  Benson,  Oxon ; 
knd  I  have  seen  the  humerua  of  a  Ptetiataum*  from  the 
gault  near  Maidalone.'     iReporW) 

Extemat  Integument.— The  tegumentar;  Dovering  of 
the  Plesiosaunu  kbi  in  all  probability  similar  to  that  of  the 
lehthyoiamiu.  (See  ante,  pp-  S36,  n,  3S7.  and  Icbthyosau- 
But,voL  Kii..p.433.)  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  '  Natural  History 
and  Cleasificstion  of  Monocardian  Animal)'  (voL  ii.,  1839), 
q>eaking  of  the  Icklhyauumu,  says,  '  We  have  no  means  of 
aaoeriaining  the  nature  of  its  external  skin,  whether  it  was 
naked  as  in  frogs,  or  hard  as  in  crocodiles.  The  fint  conjec- 
ture however  seems  most  probable. >^  In  1836,  Dr.  Buckland 
had  puhlisbed  figures  of  portions  oftbe  integument  of  Ichthy- 
osaurus, in  his  >BridgewalerTreatise'(vol.  ii„pl.  10,  ff.  1,  3, 
3,  4) ;  and  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerttn  is  in  possession  of  a  hind- 
paddle  of  Ichthyosaurus,  with  its  under  side  exposed,  and 
showing  the  member  covered  with  a  skin,  which  reminds 
the  observer  of  somewhat  between  the  integument  of  a 
shark  and  that  ofa  turtle  on  a  similar  part. 

Place  in  Ihe  Sgitem.  —  hl'M.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  arrange 
Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyosaurus  under  their  Saurien*  Atpi- 
diotet  fOetilet,  an  ■rrangemenl  lo  which  we  oannot  sub- 
scribe OR  account  of  their  tegumenlary  covering,  and  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  arliole  Ckocooilb.  [Vol.  vtii^  p. 
1G9J 

Hermann  von  Meyer  plaoM  Ihe  genaia  between  Igiuaio- 
don  and  Mmataunu 

Mr.  Swainmon  makes  the  Elanotaurei  (Enaltcnaurt,  or 
Bnalioiauria,  we  suppose,  is  meant)  the  tlunl  ordei,  ar- 
ranging it  between  the  order  Chelonidet  (Tortoises]  and 
Op/iidft  (Serpents).  In  that  part  of  the  work  headed 
'  Sy  nopsia  anil  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Class  of  Reptilio,' 
Mr.  Swainson's  definition  of  (he  Klanoeaurei,  Fith  Lixitrdt, 
is: 'Body  lacertiform,  feet  On-shaped,  jaws  exceedingly 
long;'  and  be  arranges  under  it  '  FlMiosaures'  (Pieiio- 
taufur),  '  Ichihyosaures'  ilehlhyoiaurut),  Sauroeepfiaiue, 
and  Plemditclylui.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work, 
headed  A  Natural  Arrangement  nf  Hit  Clan  Rtptiiia,  the 
'  Elanosaures,  Pish  l.isardit,'  are  thus  deSned:— 'Lacerti- 
fbrm ;  feet  in  the  form  of  Dns,  as  in  Ibe  aquatic  turtles ; 
tail  short,  compresied ;  the  ariiculaling  surfaces  of  the  vei^ 
lebm  concave ;  eyes  very  large,  nocturnal.'  The  genera 
eomprisinit  the  order  here,  are  ldtthya*auni»,  Ptetiotaurut, 
and  Sauroctphalm,  Harlan ;  Pterodactyku  bising  omitted. 

By  microscopical  examination  of  a  tooth  of  Ibe  fossil 
presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Harlan,  Professor  Owen  has 
proved  lite  SauroeejAaliu  to  be  a  true  osseous  fish,  nearly 
allied  lo.  if  not  actually  a  Sauruid  Ssh,  asM.AgaMis  had 
previously  conjectured. 

Professor  Owsn's  o|iinion  of  Ihe  wwlogical  situation  of  the 
Enaliosaurians,  will  be  seen  in  the  excellent  Report  bom 
Whicn  we  have  drawn  so  liigely. 
PLESKOW.     [PsKOw.] 
PLB'SnODON,  «  name  given  by  MM.  Dumird  and 


.    (Coaibau*.  iirlDctpdr.) 

Bibron  to  a  genus  of  their  Scincoidian  Lifardsk  or  Lcprij- 
sauri  (Sauropbtbalmes)— £upDp's  of  Cocteau.  Euprvp  i. 
part,  of  Wagler — which  they  thus  cbaraoterisei — 

Nostrils  opening  in  ibe  middle  or  nearly  in  the  middle  c-' 
the  nasal  plate;  two  aupero-nasal  plates.  PaUle  with  ^i 
wide  median  groove,  opened  out  at  its  anlerior  esuwiaa!  ; 
plervgoidian  leetb;  acalss  smooth. 

PL^HO'RA  (a  Greek  word,  wXit>^.  fUthmre.  fulr..^.. 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  the  (jreek  medical  wriicii 
signihes  a  redundancy  of  blood.  By  the  older  writeis  U' 
term  was  used  to  exprees  an  imagitied  superabunduicc  <r 
any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body;  and  the  terms  bilioua,  lym|-.' 
atic,  and  milky  plethora,  &c,  implied  the  existence  wf  v 
excess  of  one  or  other  of  those  fluids  in  the  blood.  I>» 
linctions  were  also  made,  and  by  a  few  ai«  still  retain-'! 
between  plethora  from  excess  of  blood,  from  iiiauf£--.i:.: 
capacity  of  the  vessels,  from  deficient  strwigtb,  and  so  v- 
By  the  majority  of  the  physiotans  of  tbe  pieamt  day  bjK- 
ever,  the  term  plethora  is  used  only  lo  exproaa  that  cot'.  - 
lion  inwbich  the  quanlity  of  blood  and  its nuiritiT«<|Bai.  .- 
exceed  that  standard  which  is  compatibla  wsih  pnunt-; 
iheprospect  of  continued  health. 

Plethuric  persons  are   marked  by  a  fknd   raddy  cie- 
plexion,af\illhard  pube,  a  tendency  to  bemorrin^  from  lj 
other  parts,  a  frequent  ssBMlion  of  hcig«BB«id«cu!' 


plethora  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  tliangiviBC«t«ndri 
to  disease  whenever  any  shght  ooeasisnal  eanae  ss  appt'p: 
In  a  greater  degree  however,  it  produeea  elects  sshicb  u 
in  themselves  important;  the  eomptezioa  is  yet  fullest, 
more  florid,  the  face  seems  swollen,  and  tbe  eyes  bloodt^ii 
there  is  pain  in  the  head,  with  giddiness, ringing  in  tbtr^'i 
dullness,  heavy  sleep,  and  a  sensation  as  of  flasbss  btf  .-' 
the  eyes,  inability  of  exertion,  constant  foaling  «r  fati^u. 
and  frequent  palpitation  of  the  beut. 

Such  a  condition,  to  which  some  peraoos  seen  from  bi 
peculiarly  predisposed,  may  be  prodaoed  IB  nearly  sll  bt 
constant  use  of  very  nutritious  fbod,by  glatteoyar«ie«* 
beer,  by  indolence,  or  by  the  insufficiency  or  snpfn 
some  habitual  discharge.  Its  principal  ^i1  is  that  M 
the  person  who  is  affected  hy  it  peculiarly  babte  lo  acasr 
flammations  and  to  hemorrhages  in  important  orgaits,  ss 
brain,  in  which  the  latter  produce  apoplexy.  To  avwl  s. 
consequences,  a  less  nutritious  diet,  ahstinenee  fiva 
citing  drinks,  and  the  regular  employment  of  aesiTi-  *\ 
else  are  commonly  sufficient ;  but  in  more  edsannid  ani 
extreme  cases  of  plethora,  blood  must  be  drawn  freely  :.i 
from  the  arm  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  any  osrsr- 
which  there  seems  a  peculiar  disposition  to  its  acr(.n<i 
tion,  or  from  which  it  was  once  habitnally  discturs' 
active  aperients  should  also  be  edtninisiered,  and  the  .: 
should  be  reduced  to  a  much  lower  scale  than  tkal  »i  - 
had  the  chief  share  in  engendering  the  disorder. 

PLBURA  is  tbe  membrane  woich  envelope*  lb*  I.' 
and  lines  tbe  cavities  of  the  chest.  On  tbe  walls  vf  . 
cavity  of  tbe  chest  tbe  pleura  costsli*  (as  it  bfaere  cal'.- 
formed  by  a  sheet  of  fine  and  elastic  cellular  tissor.  I.>  ■ 
attached  to  the  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  and  other  mtt-;; 
parts.  On  the  exterior  of  the  lung  the  pleura  poln-.' 
IS  composed  of  a  thin  superGcial  layer  of  fine  cellular  :  - 
and  adeeper  layer  of  coarser  fibrous  tissue,  whirb  in  p> 
the  large  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  sest  slid  some  otSr; 
mala,  is  very  elastic,  and  affords  an  important  sss»tir>  ■- 
the  act  of  expiration.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  port  (• 
pleura  ue  continuoui  with  each  olhei  at  the  i«ot  v.'  • 
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are  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  these  again  than  children. 
Among  predisposing  causes,  Laennec  mentions  a  slender 
frame,  narrowness  of  the  chest,  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits, 
and  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Pleurisy  terminates  either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.  The  former  is  the  ordinary  and  most  favourable 
issue.  The  last  occurs  rarely,  and  Laennec  has  seen  only 
one  instance  of  it  from  acute  inflammation.  Suppuration 
however  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  case,  says 
Aretnus,  '  shivering  fits  ensue,  and  lancinating  pains,  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  to  sit  in  an  upright  posture;  the 
breathing  gets  worse,  and  there  is  great  fear  lest  the  lung, 
by  suddenly  drawing  in  the  purulent  matter,  should  pro- 
duce suffocation,  after  the  previous  and  greater  danger 
has  been  escaped ;  should  the  matter  however  burrow  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  separate  them,  and  either  point  ex- 
ternally or  burst  into  the  bowels,  the  patient  usually 
recovers.' 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  perhaps  there  is  no  disease 
in  which  profuse  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  may  be  so 
fully  depended  upon,  or  has  been  so  generally  acceded  to 
by  practitioners  of  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  the  only  ques- 
tion which  has  ever  arisen  upon  the  subject  beinff,  whether 
the  blood  should  be  taken  irom  the  side  affected,  or  from 
the  opposite.     Hippocrates  and  most  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
recommended  the  former,  while  the  latter  method  was  prac- 
tised by  Archigenes  (ap.  A'itiumt  tetrab.  ii.,  serm.  4,  cap. 
68),  Avicenna  {Canon,  lib.  iii.,  fen.  10,  tract.  5,  cap.  1), 
Avenzoar  (TVmr,  lib.  i.,  tract.  16,  cap.  3.  p.  23.  D.,  ed. 
Venet.,   1549),  and   their  followers   in   the   middle  ages. 
The  dispute,  which  is  oue  of  those  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  before 
that  time  (as  may  easily  be  imagined)  considered  to  be 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
■ixteentn  century  raised  a  kind  of  civil  war  (as  Bayle  says) 
among  the  Portuguese  physicians  on  account  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Denys  and  Brissot,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  too  curious  to  be  altogether  omitted.    The  dispute  w^ 
brought  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, where  it  was  canvassed  in  a  most  profound  manner 
bpr  the  body  of  physicians ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  par- 
tisans of  Denys,  who  were  the  more  powerful,  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  civil  authorities  forbidding  physicians  to 
bleed  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  pleurisy  was.    At  last 
the  university  of  Salamanca  gave  judgment,  and  decided 
that  Brisaot*s  opinion  was  the  pure  doctrine  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.    The  other  party  removed  the  cause  before  the 
emoeror  Charles  V.,  1529 ;   and  were  not  satisfied  with 
exclaiming  against  the  doctrine  of  Brissot  as  false,   but 
declared  it  to  be  impious  and  deadly,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  pernicious  to  the  body  than  Luther's  schism  to  the  soul. 
Unluckily  for  them  just  about  this  time  Charles  IIL,  duke 
of  Savoy,  happened  to  die  of  a  pleurisy,  after  having  been 
bled  pursuant  to  the  practice  which  Brissot  had  opposed. 
This  put  a  stop  to  the  appeal  to  the  emperor,  but  books  were 
written  on  the  question  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  generally  condemned.    A  list  of 
these  treatises  is  given  by  Ren6  Xioreau,  in  the  Life  of 
Brissot,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  work  '  De  lucisione 
Venae  in  Pleuritide  Morbo,'  &c.  Paris,  1622,  8vo.  (See  Bayle, 
art  *  Brissot,'  from  whom  the  above  account  is  abridged.) 

Besides  blood-letting  (which  may  be  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  as  long  as  the  pain  remains),  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies,  such  as  saline  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  pur- 
gatives, mercurials,  blistering,  &c.,  may  be  employed ;  in 
cases  of  acute  pleurisy  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
is  very  seldom  had  recourse  to,  and  is  hardly  ever  attended 
with  more  than  a  temporary  relief. 

Chronic  pleurisy  is  either  the  continuation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  else  exhibits  at  no  period 
either  the  intense  fever,  the  violent  pain,  or  energy  of  re- 
action which  characterise  an  acute  disease.  In  this  latter 
form  it  creeps  on  very  insidiously,  without  much  accelera- 
tion of  pulse  or  heat  of  skin ;  the  pain  in  the  side  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  mere  soreness ;  and  the  difficulty  or  hurry 
of  breathing  is  sometimes  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  individual's  attention.  However,  his  unhealthy 
pallid  appearance,  his  loss  of  appetite,  and  languid  look 
emphatically  tell  of  mischief  going  on,  and  upon  close 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  absence  of  fever  is  not 
constant,  but  that  towards  evening  there  is  a  febrile  move- 
ment. 

The  ^anatomical  characters  of  cnronic  pleurisy  do  not 


differ  very  widdy 'from  those  of  the  acute  Ibrra,  .capeeially 
when  it  has  been  a  mere  transition  of  one  form  of  the  di«* 
ease  into  the  other.  The  fluid  effuied  however  p&rukea 
more  of  a  purulent  character,  and  the  false  membrane  t 
firmer  and  more  condensed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lonfft-r 
time  it  has  been  under  the  pressure  of  the  effused  flunt 
The  lung  too  is  more  compressed  than  in  acute  pleuns) ,  «o 
much  so  that  there  is  sometimea  a  complete  annthilatioa  of 
its  vesicular  structure,  and  the  organ  itself  is  reduced  tu  x 
thin  lamina,  not  exceeding  six  lines  in  thickness,  l>ing 
down  along  the  spine. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pleurisy  is,  ganerallj  apeak  in  ^. 
very  unpromising:  in  the  ordinary  ooufse  of  the  diaea&e  a 
slow  wasting  fever  sets  in ;  there  is  a  gradual  emactat&un  ; 
the  appetite  fails ;  the  pulse  is  languid,  although  not  much 

auickened ;  the  legs  swell,  and  the  fiue  beooaaes  pofTe-i 
le  expectoration  often  has  a  disagreeable  alliaeeavs  smell. 
Under  these  symptoms  well-defined  hectic  fever  aoon  super- 
venes, and  rapidly  wears  down  the  patient. 
The  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy  differs  (as  might  be  sap- 

Sosed)  very  materially  from  that  of  the  acute  fons  of  tb« 
isease.    Blood-letting  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  for  tbe 
weakened  habit  of  bc^y  will  not  bear  the  exhaustion  of  a. 
For  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  as  well  a» 
for  preventing  its  further  secretion,  external  applicatiuns 
comprehending  the  different  modifications  of  eounter-imu- 
tion.  e.g.  blisters,  setons,  issues,  stimulating  liniments,  &c, 
appear  to  be  most  efficacious.    In  some  cases  however  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  seems  to  be   the  lai 
resource,  and  this  so  often  fails  that  it  is  by  some  fr^rXf 
tioners  considered  an  almost  hopeless  experiment.     In  txy- 
ing  to  improve  the  habit  of  body  and  to  relieve  the  o»- 
stitutional  symptoms,  which  most  commonly  aeeompeny  th « 
form  of  the  disease,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  nutriuooi 
but  not  a  heating  or  exciting  diet,  and  to  the  eantious  exb- 
bition  of  such  tonics  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear.    ChAogf 
of  air  is  often  productive  of  the  most  decided  benefit,  ari 
sometimes  effects  an  almost  instantaneous  ameliotmtion  i^ 
the  symptoms,  by  causing  the  night  perspirations  te  cam. 
the  appetite  to  improve,  and  the  sleep  to  become  refreebiu. 
(See,  besides  Good,  Study  qf  Med.,  and  Lav,  ert.  *  Viti 
risy,'  in  Cyclop,  qf  Protct,  Med,  (from  which  two  works  mucS 
of  this  article  is  abridged),  Cruveilhier,  art '  Pleur^sie;*  in 
Did,  de  Mid,  Ptat.,  1835,  and  Laennec  On  DUmun  ofth 
Chest,  translated  by  Forbes.     Besides  the  antieot  autlMn 
already  (juoted,  the  following  references  are  given  by  yXr. 
Adams,  m  his  '  Commentary  to  Paulus  iCgineta :'   Celw^ 
De  Med„  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6;  Psellus,  De  Viet.  Ratiome;  Or.- 
basius,  CoUecta  Medicim,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  7,  8;  Joannes  Acu 
arius,  Meth.  Med,,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  4 ;  Theophanea  Nonnus,  ca.i 
129;  CsbHus  Aurelianus,  De  Morb.  Acttt.,  lib.  iL,  cap.  I, 
Octayius  Horatianus, /7^.  J/a/.,  lib.  iL,  cap.  4;   Marcvlici 
Empiricus,  De  Medieam,,  cap.  24 ;  Serapion,  Praet,^  iL  J . 
Mesne,  De  ASgrit,  I^ct.,  cap.  7 ;  Alsaharavius,  Ptoet ,  1:^ 
xii.,  cap.  8;  Haly  Abbas.  Theor,^  lib.  ix.,  cap.  21;   /Vari, 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  13;  Rhases.  Lib.Divie.,  cap.  54;  ConUn^  hb.  x 
A  very  complete  list  of  works  on  the  subject  of  Pieuns%  .- 
given  in  Ploucquet,  Literaiura  Mediea  Digesta,  4   \wi^ 
4to.,  Tiibing.,  1808-9;  and  a  selection  in  the  Appendix  i< 
the  Cyclop.  n/Pract  Med. 
PLEUROBRANCHiBA.    [Sbiii-Phyllidians.] 
PEUROBRANCHUS.    [Skiii-Phyllidians.] 
PLEURODICTYUM.    Ooldfuss  employs  this  term  f  - 
a  soecies  of  coral  ?  from  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Huou- 
ruck.  {Petrrfacten,  tab.  38,  f.  18.)  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Ausf 
to  occur  in  Devonshire. 

PLEURODONTS.     MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibrm  ma.* 
their  Iguaniens  Pleurmiontee  the  first  subfkmily  uf  it 
Iguanian  Lizatde,  or  Sauriens  Eunotee. 

This  tribe  corresponds  to  that  designated  by  Wagler  unl  *j 
the  names  of  Pachygloeece  plaiycormie  and  SfmocxM-^ 
Pleurodontee,  and  by  Wieginann  under  those  of   Pui «  . 
glo8S€e  Dendrobatte  and  Humiva^a  PtoepiiyodonteM. 

The  maxillary  teeth  of  the  species  composing  the  Ple^* 
donte  have  their  summit,  or  firee  and  enamelled  part,  tt*   - 
or  less  trilobated.    There  are  only  some  genen  in  wt^ 
the  teeth  are  dentilated  on  the  edges ;  nearly  all  hM\  c  t 
palate  armed  with  teeth,  disposed  in  one  or  two   ro«  % 
each  side.    Sometimes  the  tympanic  membrane  is  stxvtrl. 
on  the  level  of  the  auditory  conduit,  whose  edge  i«  e.i 
simple  or  dentilated,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  little  sunk  «i* . 
it.     None  of  the  known  species  are  without  ao  exter^ 
ear.    Among  these  Pteurodont  Igwmiwu  alone 
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Wiegm.)*  Generio  Charaeter. — ^Head  gubjiTraniida],  qua- 
drangular, more  or  less  depressed.  Cephalic  plates  moderate, 
polygonal ;  occipital  plate  in  general  not  very  distinct.  Pala- 
tine teeth.  Neck  plaited  on  the  sides,  or  entirely  united. 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk.  Body  rounded 
or  slightly  depressed,  covered  with  imbricated  scales^  I  the 
upper  ones  carinated,  the  lower  smooth.  Neither  caudal 
nor  dorsal  crest.  Toes  simple.  Tail  long  and  conical,  or 
moderate  and  slightly  depressed.  No  femoral  pores ;  anal 
pores  in  the  males. 

21.  7Voptiafo/«pt>,  Cuv.  (£f{;«/oportM,  Wiegm. ;  Trwidunu, 
part,  Wagl.).  Generic  CAarae/er.— Head  short,  flattened, 
rounded  in  front;  a  great  occipital  scale  and  large  subocular 
plates.  No  palatine  teeth.  Below  the  neck  on  each  side  a 
sort  of  oblique  slit.  Trunk  short,  depressed,  with  imbricated 
scales,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooUi  under  the  belly.  No 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  stout,  not  much  elongated,  de- 
pressed at  the  base,  rounded  after.  Femoral  pores,  but  no 
anal  pores. 

22.  Phrynosoma,  Wiegm.  (Agamee  orbiculairee,  Daud., 
part ;  Taptwee,  Cut.,  Fitzing.).  Generie  Character. — Head 
short,  rounded  anteriorly,  bordered  posteriorly  and  laterally 
with  large  and  strong  prickles.  Cephalic  plates  polygonal, 
equal;  a  small  subciroular  occipital  plate.  No  palatine 
teeth.  Beneath  the  neck  plaited  transversely.  Border  of 
the  ear  simple.  Trunk  short,  oval,  very  much  depressed, 
offering  on  each  side  a  squamous  dentilated  ardte.  Upper 
part  bristling  with  trihedral  tubercles  springing  in  the 
middle  of  small  imbricated  scales.  Neither  aorsal  nor  caudal 
crest.  Limbs  very  short ;  toes  but  little  developed,  denti- 
lated on  their  borders.  Tail  hardly  so  long  as  the  trunk,  flat- 
tened, very  wide  at  its  root.    A  line  of  pores  on  each  thigh. 

23.  Callisaurue,  Blainv.  Generie  Characier.—liead 
short,  depressed,  rounded  anteriorly,  covered  with  unequal 
plates ;  a  very  much  dilated  occipital  scale,  and  great  sub- 
ocular  scutella,  which  are  nearly  square.  NostriU  situated 
on  the  muzzle.  No  palatine  teeth ;  all  the  maxillary  teeth 
simple  and  conical.  A  longitudinal  fold  under  the  throat, 
followed  by  another  which  is  transversal.  Foldings  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Borders  of  the  auditory  holes  simple. 
Trunk  not  much  elongated,  compressed,  enlarged  on  each 
side  by  a  development  of  the  skin.  Scales  of  the  body 
small,  numerous,  serrated,  imbricated,  united.  Neither 
dorsal  nor  caudal  crest.  Tail  long,  flattened,  wide  at  its 
origin,  narrowed  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  Limbs 
but  little  developed ;  toes  very  long  and  very  narrow ;  nails 
very  loose  (effll6s).    A  long  row  of  pores  upon  each  thigh. 

24.  Tropidogaster  (Dum.  and  Bib.).  Generie  Character, 
— Head  short,  triangular,  obtuse  anteriorly.  Subocular 
regions  covered  with  a  great  number  of  polygonal  plates 
much  smaller  than  the  other  cephalic  scales,  and  carinated 
like  them.  A  moderate  occipital  scutellum.  Nostrils  lateral, 
tubular.  No  palatine  teeth.  Throat  with  two  or  three  trans- 
verse entire  folds.  One  or  two  longitudinal  plates  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum  a  little 
sunk.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  subdenticulated.  Trunk 
very  slightly  depressed ;  a  fold  of  the  skin  along  each  side. 
Scales  of  the  back  small,  unicarinated,  and  with  their  bor- 
ders, as  it  were,  swollen ;  scales  of  the  belly  with  three 
carinations.  A  small  dentilated  crest  from  tne  occiput  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  subconical,  very  slightly 
depressed  at  its  base,  and  surrounded  with  verticillated 
carinated  scales.  Toes  and  nails  slender,  very  loose  (ei&l6s). 
No  femoral  pores. 

23.  Microlophue,  Dum.  and  Bib.  (Tropidurue,  part, 
Wiegm.).  Generic  Character,— Hevid  subpyramido-qua- 
drangular,  depressed,  with  plates  unequal  in  diameter;  a 
very  dilated  occipital  scale;  great  subocular  scutella.  Nos- 
trils lateral  and  rather  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.  Many  cross 
folds  under  the  neck.  In  front  of  each  shoulder  an  arched 
fold  descending  on  the  breast,  without  uniting  itself  with 
that  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Anterior  border  of  the  ear  den- 
tilated. Trunk  elongated,  slightly  rounded,  with  subimbri- 
cated  scales  slightly  carinated  or  united  on  the  back,  tiled 
and  smooth  under  the  belly.  Skin  of  the  side  of  the  body 
forming  two  longitudinal  folds.  A  very  low  dentilated  or 
tubercular  crest  extending  from  the  nape  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  which  is  long,  subconical,  and  with  carinated 
subvert icillate  scales.    No  femoral  pores. 

26.  Ecphymoies,  Cuv.,  not  Fitzing.  (Tropidurus,  Wied., 
Wiegm..  Wagl.,  part ;  Oplurus,  Gray,  part).  Generic  Cha- 
rac/er.— Head  triangular,  depressed,  covered  with  unequal 
plates;  a  rather  dilated  occipital  scale;  moderate  subocular 


aoutella.    Nostrils  rather  lateral.'Blightly  tubular,  and  a« 
rected  backwards.    A  single  transreraal  plate  beneath  il 
neck,  and  two  strongly  marked  ones  on  each  side.  PaUti't 
teeth.    Trunk  not  much  elongated,  depressed,  with  tn^. 
imbricated  scales ;  the  under  ones  smooth;  those  above  »u  - 
mounted  with  carin»,  forming  converging  Itnea  towards  u  - 
medio-longitudinal  region  of  the  body.    Neither  dor«al  x.  - 
caudal  crest.    Limbs  of  moderate  length.   Tail  rather  liin;. 
strong,  conical,  with  aubverticillate  scalei,  which  are  unl<n- 
cated  and  carinated.    No  femoral  poret. 

27.  Stenocercuit^Dvim.  and  Bib.  Generie  Character.^ 
Head.depresaed,  triangular,  elongated,  covered  with  %m%^' 
equal  plates;  occipital  scale  hardly  distinct;  subocular  sr-^ 
teila  forming  many  longitudinal  rows.  Palatine  te«!h. 
Nostrils  sublateral,  tubular,  directed  backwards.  A  rur% 
linear  cutaneous  fold  before  eaoh  shoulder.  No  transverv. 
folds  under  the  neek,  the  sides  of  which  are  plaited  lon/^- 
tudinally.  A  veiy  small  dentilated  crest  extendinir  fr<  n. 
the  nape  to  the  tail.  Trunk  rather  elongated,  subtrihednil. 
with  imbricated  scales,  smooth  below,  offering  above  canuA 
disposed  in  oblique  lines;  tail  rather  long,  compressed,  ftur- 
rounded  with  vertioiUations  formed  by  great  aptny  stiUts. 
No  femoral  pores. 

28.  Sirobilurut,  Wiegm.  GeneHc  CkancSer.^Uet^l 
depi-essed,  covered  with  a  great  occipital  plate,  surround*  j 
with  a  great  number  of  small  scutella.  No  palatine  tof  th 
Membrane  of  the  tympanum  rather  sunk;  anterior  borii*- 
of  the  ear  dentilated.  An  oblique  plait  of  the  skin  beft  n 
each  shoulder;  ramiBed  plicationaou  the  lateial  parts  of  th. 
neck.  Trunk  subtrihedral,  with  moderate  scales,  which  *.•» 
imbricated,  carinated  on  the  back,  smooth  under  the  belli 
The  arciee  of  the  upper  scales  forming  oblique  lines  en- 
verging  towards  the  rachidian  region.  A  dentilated  kw 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  ubiib  :t 
moderate,  rather  compressed,  and  eovered  with  great  spi:-.. 
ferous  scales.    No  femoral  pores. 

29.  Traoiycyc/iM,  Dum.  and  Bib.    Generie  Chararter^ 
Head  quadrangularly  pyramidal,  flattened,  eovered  w   i 
nearly  equal  plates ;  occipital  scale  very  small.     No*»r ' 
rather  lateral    No  palatine  teeth.    An  arohed  fold  bt?fr-v 
each  shoulder.     Skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ten** 
those  of  the  sides  plaited  longitudinally ;  oervieal,  di«w 
and  caudal  regions  without  a  crest    Trunk  nearly  rouro' 
with  the  scales  rather  large,  imbricated,  oarinated  aU^i  • 
smooth  below.    Tad  of  moderate  length,  aubeonical,  ».-. 
slightly  depressed  at  iU  base,  surrounded  with  veruciili- 
tiuns  of  spines.    No  femoral  pores. 

30.  (^lurus.  Cuv.  iTrapi(kiru»,  Wiegm.,  Filxing.,  Gr*'. 
part).  Generic  Ctoroc/^.— Head  triangular,  but  little  el^^j- 
gated,  thick,  furnished  with  plates  of  moderate  aixe;  o  r^ 
pital  plate  moderate;  aubocular  plates  smaller  than  i?/» 
others,  and  disposed  in  many  rows.  Nostrils  rather  lat*-!  il 
and  tubular.  Palatine  teeth.  Membrane  of  ibe  tympaima 
sunk  in  the  ear,  the  anterior  border  of  which  last  is  dcr.i.- 
lated.  A  transversal  fold  at  the  origin  of  the  breast  aecet.  }• 
ing  on  each  shoulder,  and  sometimes  preceded  bv  t«o 
others.  Neck  surmounted  by  a  very  small  crest,  t'nink 
short,  wide,  with  smooth  or  carinated  scales.  Tail  stout,  ^f 
moderate  length,  slightly  conical,  surrounded  by  verti'i 
latioiis  formed  by  great  and  strong  spiny  scales.  No  km 
ral  pores. 

31.  Doryphorus,  Cuvier  (Uroeentron,  Kaup.  Wagl, 
Wiegm.).  Generic  Character.^UewA  short,  trianguir. 
flattened  anteriorly.  A  great  occipital  plate;  scales  p>'f- 
gonal,  small,  nearly  equal  on  the  rest  of  the  cranium  N  > 
palatine  teeth.  Under  the  neck  a  double  transvenal  tu\irv 
fold.  Ears  not  dentilated.  Nasal  plates  nearly  lateral  •.• 
convex.  No  crest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Trunk 
short,  depressed,  convex  above,  plaited  longitudinally  on  the 
sides,  and  with  small  imbricated  smooth  scales.  Tail  bi ' 
little  elongated,  stout,  flattened,  surrounded  with  atxvnc 
spiny  verticillated  scales,     No  femoral  pores. 

The  generic  characters  of  this  extensive  snbftunilr  he-'^ 
given  are  those  of  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron.  A  few  •' 
the  most  remarkable  forms  have  already  been  iUustrBted  r 
this  work.    [Iouanida.] 

PLEURODYNIA  (from  wXwp6,  the  tide,  and  W.v- 
pain— pain  of  the  side),  called  also  'false  pleorisy.*  T»< 
term  includes  all  those  pains  of  the  side  which  aie  unc-  : 
nected  with  pleuritic  inflammation,  whether  arising  fr^m  : 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  aeumK:- 
in  the  same  parts,  or  any  other  cause  not  eridentl^ 
pleuritic. 
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Geographical  Distribution  o/tht  Gunut,  HabiU,  ^. 
Cuvierand  others  stale  that  the  Ga/tfopi'^f^ei  live  on  tn 
in  the  itlanda  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  pursue 
insect^  and  perhaps  birds,  as  their  prey :  judging  from  the 
delntaan  of  the  teeth  with  age,  he  thinks  thnt  they  must 
alsa  feed  on  fruits.  They  have  a  very  lai^o  cEBCum.  l~ 
tbeir  teeth  the;  present  many  anAlogies  to  the  Lemurida. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  GaieopiUucidce  the  fourth  family  of 
the  fquedrupedoid)  Primalet,  and  places  it  between  the 
Zernuridts  and  Vetperlilionidte.     {Outline,  ^c,  in  Ann.  qf 

Phitosophy.  laaa.) 

Speaking  of  the  Gaieopithecu*  of  Pgllas,  Mr.  Swainson 
Dbservcs :  '  To  give  its  most  striking  character  in  a  few 
words,  it  is  a  lemur,  with  the  limbs  connected  by  a  hat-like 
membrane,  or,  in  other  words,  surrounded  by  a  thin  skin 
which  they  support,  as  the  framework  of  an  umbrella  sup- 
ports its  covering.  By  this  singular  structure,  the  animal 
IS  supported  in  the  air ;  yet  without  the  power,  like  the 
bsis,  of  sustaining  a  continued  flight.  Linneus  places  this 
lemaikable  genus  with  the  lemurs,  while  every  one  must 
perceive  its  intimate  affinity  to  the  bats ;  like  them  also, 
these  bat-lemurs  are  nocturnal  and  insectivorous ;  the 
namms  are  pectoral;  and  they  sleep  suspended  by  their 
hind  legs  with  their  heads  downward.  M.  GeoSroy  Si. 
Bilaire  therefore  justly  considers  tbem  as  the  form  by 
which  the  lemurs  and  bats  are  connected;  while  their 
greater  resemblance  to  the  former  induces  us  to  consider 
Ga/topitheeua  as  one  of  the  aberrant  types  of  the  Lemu- 
rida,  mttoag  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  genus,  in  the 
third  part  of  his  volume,  between  Aoltt  and  Cheirogaleus. 
{Natural  Hiitory  and  Clat*ification  t^  Quadruped*.  1833.) 

Three  species  have  becD  recorded;  1,  Galtopitheeui  rtf/iit, 
Geoff.,  Audeb.  iLermir  volatu,  Linn.);  2,  Galmpilherus 
variegaluM,  Cuv.,  Geoff. ;  3,  Galeopil/teeut  Tematetutt, 
Geoff:  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  one 
only,  the  Lemur  colons  of  Linnfeus,  had  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  Iii  October,  1938,  some  specimens  of  Flyine 
Lemurs  were  upon  the  table  at  a  meeimg  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  in  reference  to  them  Mr,  Water- 
house  pointed  out  certain  characters  which  appeared  to  him 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  species  in  those  specimens. 

He  remarked  that  in  systematic  works  three  species  of 
the  genus  GaieopilfueuM  are  described,  founded  upon  dif- 
ference* of  siie  and  colour  *  as  regards  the  latter  character, 
he  had  never  seen  two  specimens  which  precisely  agreed ; 
■nd,  with  reiipecl  to  size,  the  dimensions  given  of  (wo  out  of 
the  three  species  are,  he  observed,  evidently  taken  from  en- 
tiemely  young  animajs.    Mr.  Watorhouse  IhsQ  procoedud 


to  distinguish  the  two  species  on  the  table,  and  propiMed  fn 
them  the  specific  names  of  Temminelni  and  Hiilrppinentii. 

The  Snt  and  larger  species  measured  about  two  feet  a 
total  length,  and  ill  skull  was  2  inches  1  li  lines  in  I«ngih 
The  anterior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  broad,  and  dividcl 
by  two'notches  into  three  distinct  lobes ;  the  next  inciMr 
on  each  aide  has  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  notched, 
and  the  first  molar  (or  the  tooth  which  occupies  the  Mic- 
tion of  the  canine)  has  its  posterior  edge  distinctly  noteherj. 
This  tooth  is  separated  by  a  narrow  space,  anteriorly  isil 
posteriorly,  from  the  second  incisor  in  front-and  the  svcird 
molar  behind;  the  temporal  ridses  converge  towards  thr 
occiput,  nearwhich  however,  he  observed,  they  are  separaud 
usually  bv  a  space  of  about  four  lines.  This  is  probably  ibe 
Galeapitkeeut  volaru  of  authors ;  but  the  identity  caniivi 
he  said  to  be  certain. 

The  second  species,  G.  Philippinentii,  was  described  kv 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  being  usually  about  SO  inches  la  lengib. 
and  its  skull  as  measuring  2  inches  7  lines  in  length.  He 
observed  that  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  G. 
Temmiaekii  by  the  proportionately  larger  ears  and  the 
greater  length  of  the  hands.  The  skull  too  he  descnUd 
as  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  leneth,  the  muxile  a> 
broader  and  more  obtuse,  and  the  orbit  as  smaller.  Tte 
temporal  ridges,  ho  remarked,  generally  meet  near  the  orri- 
put,  or  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space.  The  anie- 
rior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  is  narrow,  and  has  but  or* 
notch ;  the  next  incisor  on  each  side  is  considerably  lireer, 
longer,  and  stronger  than  in  G.  TemminekH,  and  dilTt.-i 
moreover  in  having  its  edges  even — the  same  remark  sp- 
plies  to  the  firet  &lse  molar.  In  this  specie*  the  incbvi 
and  molars  form  a  continuous  series,  each  tooth  bein^  \n 
contact  with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which  is  brbial 
iL  But  Mr.  Waterhouse  concluded  by  observing  thai  ite 
moat  impoHant  difference  perhaps  which  exists  belwnc 
the  two  species  in  question  consists  in  the  much  larpr 
siie  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  smaller  skull,  ihe  Ave  pen  . 
rior  molars  occupying  a  space  of  10  lines  in  length,  wbeni- 
in  G.  Temminckii,  a  much  larger  animal,  the  same  ln!j 
only  occupy  9  lines.  Several  minor  points  of  distincun 
existed  besides  those  here  mentioned.  iZ'iol.Proc^  IrJ.-; 
and  see  further  Zool.  Trmt.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  33S.J 
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to  be  a  good  teacher,  and  the  student  acquired  more  know- 
ledge 01  his  art  during  an  extensive  tour  which  he  soon 
made  in  Italy,  then  the  land  of  song,  by  hearing  the  best 
works  of  the  celebrated  composers,  and  more  taste  by  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  performers  of  that  country,  than  by 
all  the  lessons  he  had  received  in  Vienna. 

In  1783,  Pleyel  was  appointed  MaUre-de-Chapelle  of 
Strasburg  cathedral,  and  there  composed  many  masses  and 
motets,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  in  a  great  fire 
shortly  after  they  were  written.     Durinj^  the  next  ten  years 
he  produced  nearly  all  those  works  which  carried  his  name 
into  every  city  in  Europe.    In   1791  he  visited  London,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  The  Professional  Concert, 
who  engaged  him  as  a  kind  of  rival  to  Haydn  (whose  ser- 
vices had  been  secured  by  Salomon  for  his  concerts),  and 
composed  for  them   three  symphonies,  for  which  and  his 
personal  assistance  he  received  a  large  sum,  which  he  in- 
vested   in    the    purchase    of   an  estate   near    Strasburg. 
[Concert;  Haydn.]     In  1793,  during  the  phrenzy  of  the 
French   revolution,  he  became  a  suspected  person,  and, 
having  been  several  times  denounced,  at  length  deemed  it 
prudent   to  fly,   but   was  pursued  and  taken.     He   then 
pleaded  his  acquiescence  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  ne- 
vertheless, as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  was  required  to 
set  a  kind  of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust.    This  he  accomplished  under  the  surveillance  of  two 
gendarmes,  and  saved  his  life.     Thoroughly  alarmed  how- 
ever at  violences  which  were  even  more  mdiscriminate  and 
atrocious  in  some  of  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  he  sold 
his'property,  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  into  a  widely  extended 
commercial  speculation  as  publisher  of  music  and  manu- 
facturer of  piano-fortes.    This  proved  successful,  and  after 
a  long,  active,  laborious  career,  he  retired  to  an  estate  near 
Paris  purchased  by  the  fruits  of  his  talents  and  industry, 
and  indulged  his  taste  for  agriculture.     But  the  revolution 
of  1830  excited  in  him  fresh  though  unnecessary  alarm, 
and  violentlv  agitated  a  frame  not  naturally  strong.     His 
health  failed,  and,   after  much  anxiety  and  suffering,  he 
died,  in  November,  1831.     He  left  one  son,  who  inherited 
some  portion  of  his  father's  genius,  but  soon  abandoned 
music  as  an  art,  and,  following  his  parent's  steps,  pursued 
it  very  prosperously  as  a  trade. 

Pleyel,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  was  over-valued, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  against 
him,  was  underrated.  Through  nearly  all  his  compositions 
a  stream  of  agreeable  melody  flows  ;  they  are  marked  by  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own,  generally  light,  sometimes  very 
trivial,  but  occasionally  bold  and  vigorous.  A  few  of  his 
quartets  possess  much  beauty,  and  when  the  prejudices 
against  him  are  subdued  by  time,  these,  as  well  as  his  ad- 
mirable Concertante,  wiU  be  revived.  The  same  act  of 
justice  will  perhaps,  at  no  distant  period,  be  done  to  his 
Sonatas  dedicated  to  the  queen  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
those  with  Scottish  airs,  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
which  has  for  the  present  caused  them  to  be  thrown  aside. 
Had  posthumous  fame  been  more  his  aim  than  immediate 
profit,  Pleyel  had  that  within  him  which  might  have  se- 
cured the  attainment  of  a  considerable  share  of  lasting 
celebrity. 

PLICA  POLCNICA  is  the  name  given  to  a  disease 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sticking  together  and 
matting  of  the  hair,  and  which  is  peculiarly  frequent  in 
Poland:  a  few  examples  of  it  have  been  met  with  in 
Tartary,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Russians,  and  in 
Huni^ary,  and  fewer  still  in  Switzeidand  and  France. 

The  disease  chiefly  affects  the  scalp ;  the  hair  grows  to 
an  unusual  length,  is  matted  together  by  a  sticky  and 
most  offensively-smelling  secretion,  and  is  commonly  in- 
fested with  vermin.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
as  far  as  the  hair  is  concerned,  are  only  those  which  would 
result  from  excessive  neglect  of  cleanliness;  and  hence 
many  who  have  seen  numerous  cases  in  Poland,  believe 
that  they  are  only  produced  by  the  dirty  habits  of  those 
affected,  who,  it  is  well  known,  if  the  disease  do  not  spon- 
taneously make  its  appearance,  spare  no  pains  to  produce  it. 
So  great  is  tho  prejudice  in  favour  of  Plica  entertained  by 
the  lower  order  of  Poles,  who  regard  it  as  affording  a  certain 
security  from  all  other  sickness  and  misfortunes,  that  they 
will  through  their  whole  lives  endure  the  inconvenience 
and  misery  of  carrying  about  huge  ma^es  of  filthy  stinking 
hair  many  feet  in  length,  rather  than  submit  to  the  removal 
of  it,  which  is  necessary  for  their  relief. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  however  that  in  many  cases 
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the  Plica  is  not  merely  the  result  of  uncleanlmesa ;  n  V 
which  has  been  called  false  plica  is  undoubtedly  of    . 
produced ;  but  in  many  instances  the  secretion  of  t  li 
material  from  the  scalp  is  preceded  by  the  gener.> 
toms  of  slight  fever,  headache,  and  increased  sen-^<lii  . 
the  skin.    The  scalp  is  extremely  tender,  and  bleefJa  t  {, 
slightest  injury,  and  the  least  pulling  of  tho  Itair  <  \. 
exquisite  pain.     When   the    secretion  commenct^,  i. 
symptoms  commonly  subside.    The  only  treatmetu  u 
is  known  to  be  constantly  beneficial  is  the  remov  al  . . 
hair,  and  strict  cleanliness ;  other  means  must  be  <!.•• 
in  each  case  by  the  general  state  of  the  patient *a  i.< 
The  popular  notion  entertained  in  Poland,  that  da:^ 
diseases  will  follow  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  is  entircl)  • 
out  foundation. 

PUCA'TULA.      [SPOWDYLIDiE.] 

PLICIPENNES,  according  to  Latreille,  the  X\v.,A  ^ 
tion  into  which  the  Neuropterous  insects  are  divjf].*<l 
insects  belonging  to  this  section  are  well  known  to  -Jt'.: 
by  the  name  of  Caddis- fly,  and  in  the  larva  suie  i\,:> 
called  caddis-worm  or  cadew-worm.    They  con»titu  ..  * 
genus  Phrygania  of  De  Geer,  and  have  been  raueii  \  •  ' 
rank  of  an  order  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and   Spence  uo\  ] 
Leach,  being  the  order  Trichoptera  of  their  system^. 

The  Phrygani€g,or  Caddis-flies,  are  distinguiaht-l  . 
other  Neuropterous  insects  by  the  absence  of  mandil..-, 
in  the  structure  of  their  mouth ;  in  fact  they  evince  j« 
proach  to  the  Lepidopterous  insects  as  well  as  in  sointr  * 
characters ;  the  wings  are  semitransparent,  and  wlien  ; 
meet  at  an  angle,  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  they  are  L^. 
hairy,  hence  the  name  Trichoptera;  the  posterior  w.i::- 
longitudinally  folded,  and  usually  broader  than  the  a:  i. 
pair;  the  head  is  small  and  furnished  with  two  sim]  it 
situated  on  the  vertex,  besides  the  ordinary  com poun  ', « 
the  antennse  are  very  long  and  thread-like,  and  om.- 
of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints;  the  palpi  are  i< c 
number,  the  maxillary  have  often  five  joints  in  the  fe::. 
and  the  labial  palpi  are  three-jointed. 

The  larva,  or  Caddis- worm,  always  lives  in  the  water, 
encloses  itself  in  a  cylindrical  case,  open  at  both  cd*!-. 
formed  of  pieces  of  stick,  small  shells,  and  vanoii^ 
substances,  which  the  insect  joins  together  by  a  silhi 
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Fig.  1.  Larra  of  a  species  of  Fhryijania,  magnified;  2.  oaw  tnhiN  •  . 
uvn  ;  3,  the  pupa,  magnified ;  4,  Uie  parfect  in%«ct  wiih  the  »vif»  •  > 
I,  diUo,  with  the  wiiigg  inUie  ordinary  poaltioQ  when  the  iaaed  to  u  i 
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that  person  if  he  understood  it,  and  \vhen  he  acknowledged 
that  he  did,  •  Why  then,'  said  he,  *  would  you  make  him  go 
hack  again?  We  have  lost  by  this  interruption  above  ten 
lines.*  In  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  dav-light ; 
and  in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  nis  way 
of  life  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but  in  the 
country  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  inter- 
mission, excepting  only  when  he  slept,  and  when  he  bathed, 
that  is,  was  actually  in  the  bath ;  for  during  the  operation  of 
rubbing  and  wiping,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys 
he  lost  no  time  from  his  studies,  his  mind  at  those  seasons 
being  disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts,  and  a  secretary  or 
amanuensis  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot;  and 
that  he  miji^ht  suffer  the  less  interruption  to  his  studies,  in- 
stead of  walking,  he  always  used  a  carriage  in  Rome.  By 
this  extraordinary  application,  he  found  leisure  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes. 

The  circumstances  of  his    death,  like  his  manner  of 
living,  were  very  singular,  and  are  also  described  at  large 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew.     He  was  at  that  time, 
with  a  fleet  under  his  command,  at  Misenum,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  his  sister  and  her  son  the  younger  Pliny  being 
with  him.    On  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.     He  was  in  his  study ;  but 
immediately  arose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view 
it  more  distinctly.    It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.    Its  figure  re- 
sembled that  of  a  pine-tree ;  fur  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches ;   and  it  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.     This  was  a  noble 
phenomenon  for  the  philosophic  Phny,  who  immediately 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready ;  but  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  with  his  tablets  for  his  observations,  the 
mariners  belonging  to    the  galleys  stationed  at   Retina 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  since 
that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
there  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape  but  by  sea.    He  there- 
fore ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself 
on  board,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Retina, 
but  several  other  towns  situated  upon  that  beautiful  coast, 
fie  steered   directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  from  which 
others  were  flying  with  the  utmost  terror,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.   He  went  so  near  to  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock:   they  were  likewise  in 
danger  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of 
the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.    Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return,  to  which 
the  pilot  advising  him, '  Fortune,'  says  he,  '  befriends  the 
brave ;  carry  me  to  Pomponianus.'    Pomponianus  was  then 
at  StabisD,  a  town  separated  by  a  eulf  which  the  sea,  after 
several  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore.    He  found  him  in 
the  greatest  consternation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with 
an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out 
in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and 
dreadful.    Pliny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which 
the  country-people  had  abandoned  to  the  flames:  after  this 
he  retired,  and  had  some  sleep.    The  court  which  led  to  his 
apartment  being  in  the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  longer  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out; 
it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.    He  got 
up,  and  went  toPomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  sufficiently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to 
bod.     They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  sido 
to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  rockiuga,  or  to  fly  to  the 
open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
Ught  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers  and  threatened  de- 


struction. In  this  distress  thev  resolved  for  the  field  <,  *« 
the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two;  and  went  \ 
having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  w'  l 
was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of  stones  thai  '  i 
around  them.  It  was  now  day  everywhere  else ;  but  t :  - 
a  deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  most  obscure  i.  .^  \ 
which  however  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  tore  % 
and  other  lights  of  various  kind».  They  thonght  pro}»»'  i; 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  m  .  t 
safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but  they  found  the  waves  still  run-  •  : 
extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There  Pliny,  taknu  i 
draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  down  upon  a  «  .  i 
that  was  spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  flames.  .<  1 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  was  the  forerunner  of  tl  *  , 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  a. .- . 
He  raised  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  bi.s  u.-. 
vants  (for  he  was  corpulent),  and  instantly  fell  down  d*  , 
suffocated,  as  his  nephew  conjectures,  by  some  gru^v  a  t 
noxious  vapour ;  for  he  had  alwavs  weak  lungs,  aiid  u.» 
frequently  subject  to  a  difl&culty  of  breathing.  As  s»,h}u  :t 
it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  -aftrr 
his  body  vras  found  entire,  and  without  anv  marks  of  v  iuU-:. 
upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell,  and  looLi  .* 
more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the  your. 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  iEpist^  vi.  16),  of  the  deat!. 
this  remarkable  man.    The  titles  of  several  of  his  wv 
are  given  by  his  nephew  (Rpistt  iii.  5) ;  of  these  the  (.: 
one  that  is  still  extant  is  his  *  Natural  Historjr,*  which  m^ 
well  be  called  '  a  work  of  great  compass  and  erudition,  u 
as  varied  as  nature  herself.'    (Ibid.)    To  give  anyth  ;. 
like  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would  re  ^ . 
the   immense  and  multifarious   learning  of  Pliny  I 
self,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only  of  all  that  t 
antients  have  written  on  the  same  subjects,  but  also  vf  . 
the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  modern  timet.  Ac**  - 
ingly  in  the  French  translation,  lately  published,  the  a^- 
ance  of  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  has  been  »ocur< 
each  of  whom  has  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny*t  opinion « 
his  own  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The  work  rnn*  • 
of  thirty-seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  tit  •  . 
the  text  is  in  many  places  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  : 
several  passages  are  ouite  lost    The  first  book  is  a  tal  • 
the  contents  of  the  otner  thirty-six ;  the  second  treats  >. : 
world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &c. ;  the  :  • 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical  account    r 
whole  of  the  then  known  world ;  the  seventh  treats  of 
generation  and  organization  of  man,  the  most  remar  • 
characters  that  have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful  iz.\- 
tions ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  oontata  a  -  • 
tem  of  zoology,  and  treat  of  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  and  ii:w  ■ 
and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy;  sixteen  L--    - 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  are  ^iven  up   * 
botany,  and  give  an  account  of  tree«,  herbs,  fruit,  com,  ^> 
and  the  medicines  which  they  furnish ;  five  books,  fr^ni  ' 
twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines  der  . 
from  different  animals ;  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-founi 
different  kinds  of  metals,  &c.;  the  thirty-fifth,  of  c«i!  *. 
and  painting ;  the  thirty-sixth,  of  stones  and  sculpture :  i: 
the  thirty-seventh,  of  different  kinds  of  gems,  &c. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  nature 
the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  work,  and  if  the  j .  '. 
ment  of  the  writer  had  been  equal  to  his  industry  and  u*  i     - 
ing,  it  might  well  have  been  considered  as  one  of  t  •- 
greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.    However,  the  <  - 
trary  is  notoriously  the  case,    so  that  (as   Sir  Th'>*r   - 
Brown  quaintly  observes,  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors*)  ^  thf  .-v- 
scarce  a  popular  error  passant  in  our  days  which  i>  r    ' 
either  directly  expressea  or  diductively  contained  in  t'-* 
work.'    It  may  however  be  more  aatisfactory  to  hear  :. 
opinions  of  two  men,  perhaps  the  most  able  of  an^  nat\t.- 
ists  of  modern  times  to  judge  of  his  merits  and  his  def«v 
Buffon  and  Cuvier.    '  His  work,'  says  the  former,  *  is  a, 
much  larger  scale  than  that  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  ui.l<' 
too  vast    He  wished  to  embrace  everything,  and  seemi  * 
have  measured  nature,  and  found  her  too  small  for  his  gr  n     • 
His  *'  Natural  History*'  comprehends  (besides  the  bl»t<^r,i 
animaU,  plants,  and  minerals)  that  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  medicine,  commerce,  navigation,  the  history  of  t 
libecal  and  mechanical  arts,  the  origin  of  customs,  ar>>l 
short,  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  all  human  arts;  and  w  ^ 
is  mott  astonishing  is,  that  in  each  department  be  iser^u-. 
great    The  loftiness  of  his  ideas  and  the  npbleness  oi  - 
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ply  to  it  that  apply  to  the  vbole  compilation ;  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  bad  abundant  materials  before  bim,but  either 
knew  not  how  to  use  them  or  did  not  take  pains  enough. 
This  geographical  sketch,  which  comprehended  the  then 
known  worla,  is  much  too  brief  to  be  perspicuous ;  so  much 
is  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  that  it  is  often  almost  a 
bare  catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides,  it 
would  continually  mislead  us.  Pliny's  description  of  what 
he  calls  Grscia,  which  commences  with  Attica,  is  a  good 
example  of  his  careless  and  confused  compilation;  and 
yet  he  has,  even  in  his  '  Geography,'  preserved  many 
curious  facts,  and  he  must  have  often  had  access  to  excel- 
lent  materials.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  mention  bis 
remarks  on  the  Niger  [Niger]  ;  his  observation  (vi.  17)  that 
the  word  *Imaus'  (Himalaya)  in  the  native  language  sig- 
nifies 'snowy,'  which  is  quite  correct;  his  remarks  on 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  and  generally  his  remarks  on  India ; 
his  account  of  the  Atlas,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus ;  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
which  render  this  part  of  his  compilation  valuable  for  inci- 
dental facts,  thought  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  systematic  work. 

The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his 
work  is  immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     However,  only  the  most 
curious  and  the  most  valuable  can  here  be  noticed.    The 
first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1469,  fol.,  by  Joannes 
de  Spira.    There  is  an  ample  account  of  it  in  Schweiger's 
*Handbuch  der  Class.  Bibliogi*.,' and  in  Dibdin's  'Greek 
and  LaLin  Classics,'  who  says  that '  the  elegance  of  the  Ro- 
man type,  the  regularity  of  the  press-work,  the  strength  and 
tint  of  the  paper,  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  text  which  each  page  exhibits,  afi'ord  altogether  a 
perfect  picture  of  antient  typoe^raphy.'    With  respect  to  its 
critical  worth  the  Bipont  editors  thus  observe,  from  Rezzo- 
nice: — 'Vitiose  expressa  multa,  sed  tamen  multa  meliora 
quim  in  aliis  editiouibus;  unde  ad  textum  Plinii  constitu- 
endum  necessaria  est'    The  second  edition,  which  is  also 
described  by  SchweigerandDibdin,  and  is  a  volume  of  great 
rarity,  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Romie, 
1470,  fol.     Those  most  worth  mentioning  for  their  critical 
excellence  are,  that  by  Hardouin,  Paris,  1685,  4to.,  5  vols., 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  published,  Paris,  1723,  fol., 
3  vols.,  and  '  is  by  far  the  more  copious,  splendid,  and  criti- 
cal performance ;'  thatbyFranzius,  8vo.,  10  vols..  Lips.,  1778- 
1791;  and  that  published  by  Panckoucke,  Paris,  8vo.,  20 
vols.,  1829-33,  with  a  new  French  translation  by  Ajassonde 
Grandsagne,  and  copious  notes  by  many  of  the  must  eminent 
scientific  men  of  France.     The  edition  by  Sillig,  Lips.,  1831- 
36,  12mo.,  5  vols.,  is  particularly  worth  noticing  on  account 
of  its  containing  the  Various  Readings  of  a  MS.  at  Bamberg, 
which  had  never  before  been  collated,  and  which  not  only 
inserts  words  and  clauses  in  several  passages  that  had  never 
been  suspected  of  being  unsound  (thus  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny's  style  may  be 
attributed  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text),  but  also  adds 
several  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  epilogue:    *  Salve  parens  rcrum 
omnium,  Natura,  teque  nobis  (^uiritium  solis  celebratam 
esse  numcris  omnibus  tuis,  fiive.*     Perhaps  the  two  most 
useful  works  in  illustration  of  Pliny  are  the  *  Exercitationcs 
Plinianaj'   of  Salmasius,  2    vols,   fol.,  Paris,   1629;    and 
the  •  Disquisitiones  Plinianaj' of  Latour-Rezzonico,  2  vols. 
fol.,Parm»,  1763-1767.     It  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all   languages;    into  Arabic  by  the  famous  Honain  Ibn 
Ishak  (better  known  perhaps  by  his  Latinized  name  Joan- 
nitius);  into  Italian  by  Landino,  Venet.,fol.,  1476,  of  which 
magnificent  volume  there  is  an  account  in  Schweiger  and 
Dibdin;  by  Bruccioli,  Venet.,  4to.,  1548;    and  by  Dome- 
nichi,  Venet.,  4lo.,  1561;    into  German  by  Dense,   1764- 
1765.   Rostock,   4to.,   2   vols.,   and  by   Grosse,    1781-1788, 
8vo.,  Frankf.,  12  vols.;  into  English  by  Holland,  1601,  Lond., 
2  vols.  fol. ;    into  Spanish  by  Huerta,  Madrid,  2  vols,  fol., 
1624-29;    into  old  French  by  Dupinet,  Lyon,  1562,  2  vols, 
fol.;  and  into  modern  French  by  Poinsinet  de  Sivry,  with 
astronomical  notes  by  Bouguer  and  Lalande,  and  mineral- 
ogical  byGuettard,  4to.,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1771-1782.     The 
best  French  translation  is  that  in  the  edition  by  Panckoucke 
mentioned  above.    A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at 
Arnheim,  4to.,  1617. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER.  Caius  Plinius  Cjecilius 
Skcundus  was  born  at  Comum,  a  town  on  the  lake  Larius 
m  Insubria.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  a.d.  61  or  62;  for  he 
himself  t«lli  us  {,Ep.^  yL  20)  that  he  was  in  his  eighteenth 


year  when  the  extroordinaTy  eruption  of  Motint  Vc-:  - 
took  place  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  unr!*  :  . 
this  event  was  in  a.d.  79. 

Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  except  that  h:s  {    < 
was  Caius  Cscillus,  that  he  was  of  equestrian  fanni;. 
that  he  died  in  the  early  davs  of  his  son.    His  mother 
Plinia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  at  whose  hou^t*. 
losing  her  husband,  she,  with  her  son,  took  up  her  .. 
The  voung  Csecilius  was  adopted  by  Pliny  iEp*,  t.  r  •. 
was  thenceforward  called  by  his  name. 

His  education  commenced  under  the  care  of  bis  xn  >' 
and  uncle.      Verginius  Rufus,  of  whom  his  pupil  hr^  . 
grateful  record  (Ep.,  ii.  1 ),  was  left  his  tutor.  His  youti. :  . . 
tainments  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  he  composed  a  (  .- 
tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  this  he  went  to  l< 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Qaintilian  and  Nicete^.   A : 
age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  practise  in  the  court  uf  the  i  - 
tumviri,  and  he  subsequently  appeared  as  ai|  axlvooi' 
several  cases  before  the  Senate :  but  though  be  ma>  ;. : 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  law,  it  is  plear  from  h;>  c . 
letters  that  he  had  no  great  capacity  for  difficult  Uz  ^\  <:   • 
tions.    The  following  references  will  show  in  vhat^  k.-.  I 
cases  he  was  chiefly  employed:— v.  8;ii.  14;  iv.  16;  i..  . 
12;  iii.  4,  8;  iv.  9,  16,  24;  y.  20;  vi.  5,  13,  &c. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  military  tribune 
Syria*  where  he  met  with  Euphrates  the  stoic  and  Ar:  - 
dorus,  whose  society  he  made  available  to  his  impr»%t  '•. 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.    He  seems,  within  tl^  t-] » 
two  years,  to  have  returned  from  Syria;  and  ve  Ih;-; 
resident  at  Rome  imtil,  about  the  forty-second  year  v.  r  . 
age,  Ao.  103,  he  was  appointed  by  Trajan  procon?. 
Bitbynia,  after  he  had,  with  the  greatest  honour  tu  L  .. 
discharged  numerous  other  offices  in  the  state,  an  i 
attained  the  rank  of  senator,  as  is  inferred  from  his  It.:  . 
(iii.  20 ;  iv.  25.) 

He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  •mineot  men.  \ 
ticularly  with  Tacitus  the  historian,  his  senior  by  a  few  \. 
whom  he  strove  earnestly  to  imitate.    Tacitus,  on  tbe  u 
Iiand,  held  him  in  no  less  admiration,  and  entru.sini  ' 
with  the  correction  of  his  own  works.  Indeed  the  fncu . 
of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a  manner  proverb: jt ;  ^ 
they  were  esteemed  the  most  Learned  men  of  tiie;r  i. 
*  the  duumviri  of  letters,'  as  Cellarius  calls  them. 

PUny  was  a  man  of  strict  frugality  and  temperance : 
was  affable  and  kind  to  all  men ;  and  being  pos^4?;-  ! 
an  ample  fortune,  he  was  e&ceeded  by  none  in  aci«  of  t#. 
cence,  whether  public  or  private.  He  was  twice  m... 
though  his  second  wife  only  (Calpurnia)  19  jnention.  . 
name,  and  she  was  a  very  accomplished  woman.  Ue  L.  ^ 
children. 

The  time  and  other  circumstances  of  PHoy*sdea!l  . 
uncertain.  It  is  however  generally  beUevod  that  he  . 
about  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  which  was  a.d.  1 16. 

Of  many  works  written  by  Pliny,  we  have  only  his  *  F 
ties,'  in  ten  books,  and  his  '  Panegyric  upon  Trajan.*     i 
latter  has  been  always  admired  as  a  composition  of  f: 
excellence.     The  first  nine  books  of  the  *  Epistles '  ar^- 
dressed  to  various  persons ;  the  tenth  book  consists  of  i  (' . 
addressed  to  Trajan  only,  with  a  number  of  Trajan  s  ain 
These  epistles,  which  abound  in  useful  and  entcrt^ 
matter,  are  thus  characterised  by  Erasmus: — ^The  ept>:'  • 
style  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  rathdx  carek^> 
there  is  a  sort  of  careful  carelessness.    As  an  euimpir.  • 
the  letters  of  Phny ;  they  are  witty,  elegant,  and  i\  • 
priate;  in  them  you  read  nothing  but  what  pert..... 
domestic  every -day  life,  and    everything    simply    Li 
chaste,  and  well  setoff:  and,  though  this  style  is  wx..    ^ 
up  and  elaborated  with  much  art  and  ingenioUjMie&?K  .. 
culture,  yet  it  seems  in  a  manner  unlaboured,  sudden,  « 
extemporaneous.' 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  the  (hiv^ 
Tertullian,    been    mentioned   with    peculiar    int«A.'»: 
Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimony  which  tic  ; 
concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  in  Bitbynia.  Tbt*>  : 
the  subject  of  a  rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  to  Trojan.  ^ : 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Sl  Paul,  and  f^^i  . 
by  a  short  answer  from  Trajan.    With  all  bis  ad  van  t.* . 
education,  Pliny  was  superstitious  and  credulous.     Tt 
a  kind-hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii.  1,  16,  19).  !*• 
intolerant  and  cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  accoidniL*  * 
own  account,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of  B- .    . 
who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he  con»  i 
it  only  an  innocent  superstition* 
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frnich  theory  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  the  heuX 
adapted  to  expose  the  greatest  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  likewise  to  form  the  most  regular  furrows 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  the  harrow  can  then 
most  readily  bury. 

The  surface  of  this  turn-furrow  is  curved  in  the 
form  of  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  such  as  would  be 
generated  by  a  line  moved  uniformly  forward  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  length,  while  it  revolved  uni- 
formly round  one  of  its  extremities.  This  surface  is  easily 
constructed  mechanically  thus :  take  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram A  BCD  (Fig.  7)  of  the  width  of  nine  inches,  or  as 
wide  a^  the  intended  furrow,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  four 
times  the  width.  Bisect  B  C  in  £  and  DC  in  F ;  at  F  raise  a 
perpendicular  F  6  to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle,  and  make 
it  equal  to  C  E.  Join  E  G  and  produce  it  to  K,  nxtiking 
F  K  equal  to  F  E.  Join  K  D.  Draw  from  every  point  in 
CD  lines  at  right  angles  to  C  D,  meeting  the  line  E  K  in 
diflferent  points :  these  lines  will  form  the  required  surface. 


Fig.  7. 


The  line  K  D  will  be  found  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon  at 
the  angle  K  D  H,  which  is  the  inclination  at  which  the  fur- 
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row-slice  is  most  advantageously  laid.  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  solid  geometry,  these  lines  may  be  easily  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  a  wire  inserted  at  E  and  bent  at  a  right 
angle  at  K,  inserting  the  bent  portion  into  the  board 
A  B  C  D ( Fig.  8)  at  D,  so  that  it  shall  be  inclined  45°  at  D, 
Tying  in  the  direction  E  K  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  G  F  be  equal  to  C  E  and  perpendicular  to  the 
board. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  plough  moves  on,  a  particle  at  E 
will  slide  along  the  line  E  K,  become  at  G  perpendicular  to 
the  bottom  of  the  turn -furrow,  which  should  be  parallel  to 
the  sole,  and  at  K  be  at  an  angle  of  45"*  with  that  line.  If 
the  slice  were  a  solid  substance,  this  line  E  K  would  be  all 
that  is  required  to  turn  it  in  its  proper  position;  but  as 
the  soil  is  generalljr  loose,  and  would  crumble  to  pieces,  a 
support  must  be  given  to  it  by  a  surface  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  blice.  This  surface  is  generated  by  drawing  lines  from 
(lifTerent  parts  of  DC  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  and  meet- 
ing the  line  K  B  {Fig.  9).  These  lines  will  be  at  different  angles 
to  the  horizon,  nearly  horizontal  at  C,  where  the  fin  of  the 
point  begiijs  perpendicular  at  F,  and  at  45**  beyond  it  at  D. 
The  curve  thus  generated  will  be  found  to  turn  over  soils  of 
a  moderate  tenacity  very  perfectly.  If  it  is  very  light,  the 
surface  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles  with  a  consider- 
able diameter,  the  concave  part  upwards ;  if  it  is  very  tena- 
cious, the  convex  part  of  the  arches  may  be  upwards.  Thus 
the  surface  may  be  varied  without  altering  the  fixed  line 
EK.  Tlie  annexed  figures  (10.  IK  12)  will  explain  this.  The 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  FG  from  the  fin  of  the  share 
may  also  be  varied,  either  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
turn-furrow,  as  experience  may  show  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Horizontal  Plan  qfthe  Piough. 
Fig.  9. 
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Sectiom  qf  Ike  three  different  tum-furroitt  at  different 

distances  Jrom  the  heel. 

Fig.  II. 


Fig.  12. 


A]|.ikt8ol«.    atbeFlB.    DC.  Oie  bottom  of  tha  Tara>Famm. 


A  plough  has  been  lately  constructed  on  this  principle  ^  . 
Messrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writf<^ 
of  this  article,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  li*.>\ 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Cambridge,  J t.:^ 
15,  1840.  It  promises  to  realise  the  expectations  formed  «.! 
it.  In  soils  of  a  loose  mellow  nature  it  answers  eompleteU . 
and  does  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other  plough.  I : 
unites  the  parallelism  of  the  sole  and  bottom  of  the  turr  • 
furrow  of  the  Flemish  plough  with  the  improved  shape  of  t :.- 
turn-furrow.  By  adopting  the  variations  in  the  shape  of  t ' . 
turn-furrow  which  we  have  suggested,  this  plough  may  u* 
adapted  to  any  soil,  and  be  used  with  or  without  wheels 

Ploughs  were  formerly  made  of  wood  having  tboae  part« 
covered  with  iron  where  the  greatest  friction  takes  plactf,  t.S  • 
share  and  coulter  only  being  of  iron ;  but  in  consequence 
the  greater  facility  of  casting  iron  in  modem  times,  na^t  : 
the  parts  are  now  made  of  this  metal.  The  beam  and  »t..:> 
are  still  usually  of  wood,  but  even  these  are  nowsometnn-  ^ 
made  of  wrought-iron.  The  advantages  of  iron  are,  it»  :  .- 
rability  and  Uie  smaller  friction  it  occasiona  when  onr. 
polished  by  use.  The  inconveniences  are,  the  additn... 
weight  of  the  instrument,  and  consequent  greater  fri^t*  • 
of  the  sole.  Recent  experiments  have  proved  this  to  ". 
greater  than  was  generally  suspected.  A  great  iropro^r^ 
ment  has  been  introduced  by  making  the  points  of  t.: 
shares  of  oast-iron,  which,  by  a  mode  of  casting  the  lo«': 
surface  on  a  plate  of  metal,  makes  one  surface  much  hart:-* 
than  the  other ;  and  as  the  softer  surfkce  wears  more  rapi^i ; . 
a  sharp  edge  is  always  preserved. 

The  different  parts  of  a  plough  are  now  aaually  ca«t,  v 
that  if  any  one  fails  or  wears  out,  it  can  be  instantly  replacv- 
by  moving  a  few  screws  or  bol  ta.    This  is  a  very  groat  sat . .  « 
of  time  and  expense ;  for  before  this,  every  time  an  accidr ;  * 
happened  to  any  part  of  the  plough,  it  took  a  long  time  ' 
repair  it,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  labour  was  sospeml- 
often  at  a  very  critical  time  of  the  year.    There  ia  anott.- 
ad vantage  in  having  the  essential  parts  of  cast-iion.    If  an  • 
particular  shape  has  been  once  disoovered  to  b«  the  best ; 
any  part,  that  shape  is  preserved  without  deviation  in  erc-v 
plough  made  on  the  same  pattern,  and  with  raapect  to  up- 
turn-furrow  this  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe. 

The  stilts  of  the  plough  are  mostly  of  wood.  Where  tk# 
soil  is  light  and  crumbling,  without  atones^  as  in  NoHblk.  & 
single  handle  or  stilt  is  suflioient ;  but  where  aone  Ibrce  > 
occasionally  reauired  to  prevent  stones  or  other  obstsi-:. « 
from  turning  the  plough  out  of  its  course,  two  stills  »- 
most  convenient,  {Haeed  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  with  tr  v- 
sole  of  the  plough. 

The  force  reauired  to  draw  a  plough  depends  not  only  «  'i 
the  nature  of  tne  soil,  but  also  on  the  shape  of  the  plou^  . 
and  especially  on  the  position  of  its  different  parte  vith  rt^ 
spect  to  each  other,  so  that  they  do  not  oountenct  ca. .. 
other. 

If  a  plough  were  drawn  in  thedireetion  of  the  sole,  th' 
obliquity  of  the  turn-ftirrow  would  cause  it  to  turn  tov»r  > 
one  side,  and  it  would  require  a  considerable  foree  lu  k<r. 
it  straight.    In  order  to  prevent  thia,  the  line  of  dnui^bt    > 
placed  at  an  angle,  which  varies  with  that  of  the  turn- farr. « 
and  the  force  required  to  push  the  fumw-sliea  over.     1 
adjust  this  angle,  so  as  to  cause  the  plough  to  keep  in  f 
intended  line,  there  is  a  contrivance  at  the  end  of  the  b^a- 
to  change  the  position  of  the  ring  by  which  the  plou|cL 
drawn  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  the  bsam,  and  -g  . 
other  by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered.    In    in  - 
ploughs  the  beam,  having  been  originally  set  at  a  «a^. 
angle  with  the  sole  towards  the  right,  hat  an  aith  of  v^ 
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power  of  draught  But  wheels  have  one  advantage:  they  will 
enable  an  inferior  ploughman  to  make  better  work  than  he 
could  possibly  do  without  them ;  and  that  too  with  less  la- 
hour  to  the  horses;  because,  from  his  want  of  skill,  the 
swing-plough  would  be  continually  subject  to  sudden  devia- 
tions, requiring  him  to  use  his  strength  to  counteract  them ; 
and  each  exertion  of  the  ploughman  adds  to  the  labour  of  the 
horses. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
draught  of  different  ploughs  by  Mr.  Handley,  M.P.  for  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Mr.  Jrusey,  M.P.  for  Berkshire,  which  are 
detailed  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Without  entering  into  any  comparison  of  ploughs  dif- 
ferently constructed,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
plough  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  it  is  to 
turn  up.  A  light  soil  must  be  shovelled  up;  a  mellow  one 
may  be  turned  over  with  any  kind  of  mould-board;  a  very 
stiff  tenacious  soil  which  adheres  to  any  surface  pressed 
against  it,  will  be  more  easily  turned  over  by  a  few  points 
of  contact  which  do  not  allow  of  adhesion.  Hence  the 
point  and  turn-furrow  have  been  made  of  all  imaginable 
shapes,  and  while  one  man  contends  for  a  very  concave  form, 
anotj^r  will  admit  of  nothing  which  is  not  very  convex. 
That  plough  will  no  doubt  have  the  least  draught  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  soil  which  it  has  to  move.  .  The  lighter 
the  plough  is,  consistently  with  sufficient  strength,  the  less 
draught  it  requires,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same.  Lightness  and  strength  combined  are  consequently 
great  advantages,  and  if  a  very  light  plough  does  its  work  as 
well  as  a  heavier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  preferable. 
Durability  is  nothing  compared  with  the  saving  of  one 
horse  in  three :  it  is  cneaper  to  have  a  new  plough  every 
year  than  to  keep  an  additional  horse  all  the  year.  If  a 
wooden  plough  is  found  to  be  more  easily  moved  than  an 
iron  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  should  be  preferred. 

The  Flemish  plough  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  very  light ; 
the  share  and  coulter  only  are  of  iron,  besides  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  over  the  mould-board,  which  is  shaped  as  if  it  had 
been  rolled  obliquely  over  a  cylinder,  a  shape  well  adapted  to 
sandy  soils.  In  ploughing  land  which  is  more  or  less  mellow 
and  crumbling,  the  great  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  that 
portion  which  has  lain  buried,  and  has  not  served  to  nourish 
the  preceding  crop,  and  to  bury  that  which  has  produced  ve- 
getation, and  in  which  the  roots  of  various  weeds  have  es- 
tablished themselves.  When  manure  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  certain  depth  of  earth,  a  more  complete  subversion  is  re- 
quired, in  order  that  no  part  of  it  may  remain  uncovered. 
vVben  the  land  is  in  a  compact  state,  from  the  roots  which 
pervade  it,  and  it  is  only  ploughed  once  to  prepare  it  for  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  much  greater  nicety  is  required  to  lay  the 
slices  at  a  certain  angle  so  as  to  leave  regular  lines  or  de- 

Eressions  in  which  the  seed  may  fall  and  be  readily  covered 
y  the  harrows  which  follow.  In  this  case  the  angle  of  45° 
is  found  to  Jbe  the  most  convenient  at  which  the  furrow- 
slices  may  be  laid  against  one  another.  The  field  will  then 
have  the  appearance  of  being  laid  in  small  ridges  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  all  towards  the  same  side  if  ploughed  with 

Fig.  17. 


a  turn-wrest  plough,  or  towards  a  middle  line  if  a  plough 
with  a  fixed  turn -furrow  has  been  used.  To  produce  this 
regularity,  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow  is  made  to  press  on 
the  slice  turned  over ;  and  some  ploughmen  fix  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  to  the  end  of  the  turn-furrow,  which  makes  a 
groove  in  the  furrow-slice -at  the  place  where  the  next  one 
will  be  laid  upon  it  This  prevents  useless  openings  be- 
tween the  slices.  It  adds  no  doubt  to  the  draught,  but  it 
makes  better  and  neater  work. 

When  the  seed  is  to  be  dibbled  on  the  sward,  which  is  re- 
versed by  a  single  ploughing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sod 
should  be  completely  turned  over  and  laid  flat  To  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bury  all  the  grass,  requires  the  fur- 
rows to  be  very  equal  and  parallel ;  so  that  when  a  roller 
has  gone  over  the  land,  it  is  perfectly  flat  without  any  in- 
terstices between  the  slices  which  are  turned  over.  It 
reauires  a  good  ploughman  to  do  this  perfectly. 

When  clover-ley  or  old  grass  is  ploughed  up,  it  is  diffi 


cult  to  bury  all  the  ^rasa  which  grows  on  the  edge  of  the 
slice ;  and  if  it  remains  exposed,  it  will  grow  and  increaM 
to  the  detriment  of  the  com.  To  prevent  this,  a  wing  is  some- 
times added  to  the  side  of  the  coulter,  a  few  inches  from  the 
point  It  cuts  a  small  horizontal  slice  off  the  surface  before  the 
sod  is  turned  over,  and  this  faUs  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  is  buried  there.  The  coulter  with  such  a  wing  is  called 
a  skim-coulter,  because  it  as  it  were,  skims  the  surface. 
This  instrument  may  require  an  additional  horse  to  be  put 
to  the  plough  in  tenacious  soils,  hut  this  cannot  he  avoided. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  no  more  horses  should  be  put  to  a 
plough  than  can  do  the  work ;  but  whatever  be  the  number 
required,  the  work  must  be  done  well.  There  is  no  savmg 
in  doing  the  work  imperfectlv.  The  discussions  about  the 
number  of  horses  which  should  draw  a  plough  might 
easily  be  settled,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  were  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration.  The  shape  of  the  plough  maj 
make  some  difference,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  makes  s 
much  greater.  It  is  however  not  a  little  surprising  that 
there  should  be  so  little  variety  in  the  width  of  the  furrows. 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  a  law  prohibiting  fuirom* 
less  than  eight  inches  wide,  or  more  than  ten:  a  furrow - 
slice  five  inches  wide  and  ten  deep  requires  no  more  power 
than  one  ten  inches  wide  and  five  deep.  It  is  true  that  a 
plough  will  not  do  more  than  half  an  acre  at  moat  in  a  day 
with  narrow  furrows;  but  if  two  horses  will  do  thi%  and  two 
ploughs  instead  of  one  be  used,  with  one  man  and  two 
horses  each,  an  acre  will  be  ploughed  in  a  day  with  four 
horses  and  two  men,  which  is  the  number  usually 
employed,  when  the  furrows  are  deep  and  nine  or  ten  inchn 
wide ;  but  the  land  will  be  much  better  stirred,  and  kid 
more  even.  The  Romans  ploughed  with  deep  narrow  fur- 
rows, and  varied  the  width  purposely,  the  better  to  pulverue 
the  soil.  The  plough  need  not  be  narrower  for  this  work ; 
for  if  the  first  furrow  be  made  wide  enough,  the  plough  can 
deepen  it  by  a  second  turn  in  it  and  a  trench  is  ibmied  n 
which  the  next  slice  falls,  and  is  pushed  aside  by  the  tail  of 
the  turn-furrows,  so  as  to  leave  another  trench  open  tea 
inches  wide. 

Suppose  ABCD  {FSg,  18)  the  section  of  the  firrt  wide  fuirow. 
and  a  slice  A£FB  is  cut  off  the  solid  side  of  the  land  half 

Fig.  18. 
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the  width  of  the  trench ;  the  mould -board  pushes  this 
after  it  has  been  turned  over,  into  the  space  DCoA,  marked 
with  the  dotted  line,  and  in  doing  so  beats  and  crumbk» 
it  leaving  a  f^sh  trench  o^FE  equal  to  the  first*  and  so  the 
whole  field  may  be  ploughed  without  difficulty.  In  nice 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  the  soil  is  properly  cultivated,  and 

Eloughed  in  a  proper  state,  this  mode  of  ploughing  wouM 
e  found  a  great  improvement  and  equal  to  a  treurh 
ploughing,  or  subsoil  ploughing.  Where  the  ihnns  arc 
small  and  few  horses  are  kept  deep  ploughing  is  nut  prac- 
ticable with  the  usual  width  of  furrow ;  but  with  a  narrow 
furrow,  the  land  may  be  moved  to  a  very  great  depth  wkL 
a  couple  of  horses.  The  plough  must  he  made  anarp  and 
narrow,  and  the  turn-furrow  not  much  curved,  so  as  rsth^ 
to  push  the  earth  aside  than  to  lift  it 

Very  little  attention  was  formerly  paid  to  the  straightnesa 
of  the  furrows.  It  was  natural  to  follow  the  ahape  of  thv 
boundary  of  the  field,  which  was  seldom  straight;  and  thts 
practice  increased  gradually  till  no  straight  furrow  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  there  was  a  prdudioe,  if  not  a  superstitioo,  in 
favour  of  crooked  ridges.  Tnose  who  defended  them  witli 
the  least  vehemence,  asserted  that  if  crooked  furrows  vciv 
not  better  than  the  straight  the  difference  was  unimpoftant  - 
bat  no  curves  can  be  laid  so  perfectly  pamllel  as  two  atrai^h4 
lines.  Every  deviation  from  parallelism  causes  a  defect  tr. 
the  contact  of  the  slices,  and  a  loss  of  force  by  the  obliquitv 
of  the  draught  A  superficial  observer  would  not  peroei^  z 
this,  but  minute  examination  proves  it  Hence  equal  nsu 
straight  furrows  are  a  sign  of  good  ploughing. 

When  the  laud  lies  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  no  more  motatair 
remains  in  it  after  continued  rains^  than  is  useftil  to  promote 
vegetation,  it  may  be  ploughed  quite  flat  Th»  nay  tc 
done  by  a  plough  with  4  moveable  turn*fuixow«  or  bf  ptoi^n- 
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which  will  go  yetj  deep  into  the  E^'ound  aod    atir  the 

Bubioil  a  foot  or  mare  below  the  bottom  or  the  usual 
furrow.  Mr.  Smith  of  Dcanatooe  has  invented  one  made 
entirely  of  iron,  and  Sir  E.  Stracey  bag  constructed  another 
will)  a  small  wbeel  in  front  very  alronglf  put  lo^elhcr, 
although  the  beam  is  of  wood.  It  ii  of  somewhat  lijjhter 
draught  than  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  doe^  not  go  quite  so  deep. 
This  plough  requires  four  horses  id  Iht  moat  favourabie 
soils,  and  six  in  tenacious  clays,  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
mon plough,  which  always  should  preiede  it.  Sometimi.-i 
however  the  subsoil -plough  muy  be  used  alone,  where  the 
surface  is  already  mellow  and  crumbling.     The  figure  of 


each  of  these  pbuiiha,  which  ii  subjoined,  requim  1 
explanation  when  tde  purpose  for  which  they  ue  usa 
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Mftny  diflovnt  ploughs  have  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  labour  in  draining  land.  As  they  all  cut  out 
a  slice  from  tlie  bottom  of  a  furrow  and  raise  it  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  Ihey  are  of  littlu  use  in  crumbling 
soils,  and  in  the  most  tenacious  require  the  assistance  of 
much  manual  labour  to  complete  the  work.  They  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  carpenter's  tool  by  which  a  groove  is 
funned  in  the  edge  of  planks  or  deals,  when  Ihey  are  in- 
tended to  be  Joined  closely  as  in  a  floor.  This  instrument 
is  also  called  a  plough ;  but  the  uniform  tenacilv  of  the 
wood  allows  a  narrow  chisel  to  cut  an  even  regular  grou\o. 
In  thedraining-plough  the  two  sides  of  the  drain  aie  to  Ijo 
cut  obliquely  downwards  and  the  bottom  scooped  out  evenly. 
The  plough  requires  to  be  often  adjusted,  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows to  be  kept  cleared  from  loose  earth  by  means  of  spades 
and  scoops.  In  this  way  drains  may  be  made  from  15  to  18 
inches  deep,  in  which  loose  stones  or  tiles  may  be  laid  lo 
form  a  channel  for  the  water.  The  expense  is  much  less 
than  when  the  drains  are  made  with  the  spade. 

When  grass-land  lies  low  and  wet  on  a  very  lenacious 
subsoil,  a  plough  is  sometimes  used  which  consist  of  a 
cylinder  of  iron  pointed  at  one  end,  and  connected  with  a 
strong  beam  by  a  thick  plate  of  iron,  which  is  sharp  on  the 
side  nearest  the  poini  of  the  cylinder,  and  acts  ai  a  coulter. 
it  in  forcibly  drawn  horiionlally  through  the 
a  depth  of  12  to  18  inche^  so  aj  lo  leave 


Smcer'i  RackbHtb  Plongh. 

walks  round  and  round,  while  the  whole  api 
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stiff  subsoil  a 


round  channel  like  a  pipe  whore  the  cylinder  baa  ptused. 

This  baa  been  called  a  mole- plough,  the  passage  made  by 
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it  under  ground  resembling  the  workings  of  a  mole.  It 
takes  *ix  horses  lo  draw  this  plough,  when  the  cylinder  is 
15  inches  under  the  surface,  but  it  is  the  most  easy  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  temporarily  draining  land.  It  can  only 
be  done  when  Ibe  soil  is  moist  and  gives  way  without  crack- 
ini(,  but  at  that  time  the  feet  of  the  horses  greatly  doma^'e 
the  surface.  In  conseouence  of  tliis  a  windlass-with  a  lung 
chain  has  been  invenled.  The  drum,  which  is  vertical,  and 
round  which  the  chain  ia  coiled,  is  turned  by  a  borsu  who 


place  by  meant  of  an  anchor  fixed  in  the  ground. 

draws  the  mole-plough  the  length  of  the  chain,  and  is  i.  - 
moved  furward  on  small  whceU  while  the  chain  unn>il<    .>. 
soun  09  the  chainisatloff  the  drum,  the  anehorit  red  if' 
the  operation  continues.     This  mode  of  draining  Lnd      • 
now  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  a  more  regular . 
permanent   system  of  draining  with  stones  or  iilss.     T 
channels  made  by  the  molc-plough  are  very  apt  to  fill  c- 
dry  weather;    and  the  mole  takeH  advantage   of  a   rt.i'> 
made  passage  lo  work  in  it,  slopping  it  purpoaely  to  n- 
water  and  lo  form  its  nest.  When  this  is  the  ease,  the  k     - 
springs  to  thu  surface  and  does  much  harm.     Nothing  ' 
a  fresh  application  of  the  mole-ptough  parallel  to  Ibi- 
channcls  can  remedy  this  evil. 

Various  ploughs  have  been  constructed  wjA  tb«  inten'i 
of  diminishing  the  draught,  or  Improving  the  Ibrm  >  I  ' 
turn-furrow ;  but  most  of  them,  without  much   reganl  ■ 
scientific  principles,  merely  from  avsgue  notion  (btindtJ    . 
some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  ptougfas  in  commuti  '. 
or  in  order  to  adapt  them   lo  particular  soils  and  siiua'. 
It  would  be  useless  to  take  notice  of  many  of  them,  hl 
have  but  little  merit,  and  are  not  generally  approred  >,f     I. 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Camb.-  '. 
in   1840,  Messrs.  Ransom,  of  Ipswich,  exhibited    no   :.  .. 
than  eighty-two  differently  constructed   ploughs,  giving     • 
excellent  opporlunitv  lo  those  who  wished  lo  compa.'v  ■ 
principles  on  which  tney  are  constructed,  and  the  manot ;  .i 
which  these  principles  are  applied. 

PXX)UGH-MONDAY,  the  Monday  next  afler  TweK  - 
Day,  fixed  uiion  by  our  forefathers  as  the  period  wh^n  '   t 
labours  of  the   plough  and  other   rustio   toils  befin.     l^ 
Derbysbire,andin  some  of  the  northern  eounlieo,  the  V.  :  ^ 
men  formerly  used  to  yoke  themselves  and  draw  a  p'.<   .4 
about  with  music  on  this  da^ ;  one   or   two   persons.      -• 
guised  in  antic  dresses,  like  jack- pud  dings,  accompain     • 
Ifaem,  and  going  from  door  to  door, soliciting  plough  m 
to  provide  drink.     In  some  places  it  was  a  euiium.  .( 
ploughman.  0 fie r  that  day's  work,  came  with  his  whip  i"  . 
kitchen  batch,  and  cried  'Cock  in  the  pot,'  before  thr  it. 
could  cry  'Cock  on  the  duiwhill,'  he  gained   ■   co.-k 
Shrove-Tuesday.     Tusser,  in  his  '  Rve  Hundred  Puin;. 
Husbandry,'  mentions  Plough-Monday  among  the  plu'... 
man's  feast-days. 

(Brand's  Pt^lar  Antiq^  4to.,  1813,  vol.  i.,  pp.  396.  ^ 
Brodys  Clavit  Ctdendaria,  8vo,  1810,  voL  i.,  pp.  151.  :. 
Laily't  Diclinnary,  by  N.  B„  8vo.,  Lond.,  1694.  p.  377. 1 
PLOVERS,  CHARA'DRIAD.B.  a  ftmily  of  !■ 
placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  order  GraHaloret,  or  //'.-  ' 
The  genus  Charmiriu*.  including  the  Irue  Ptortrt.  liif  '. 
lertlf,  IheSea-Lark,  the  SanderliTig,  the  Statu  Curletc  i  ll 
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Sub&milf  1.    (Edieaemtna. 

Genera.    (Eiicnemu*,  Teniin.<CAar*iniM.Iinti.;  Otit, 

Lalh;  /Tuwoiw.  BriM).  t   .u  i 

Burhintu,  III.  {,(Edicntmut,  Shaw ;  Charadnut,  Latb.). 

Subfamily  2.     Curioriinet. 

Genera.     Curion'tM,L»lb.{CAaroir»M,Gm.;  TocM^o- 

mw.  111.) ;  Ortophilm.  Gould.  .     e.     i. , 

Orlyeode;  Vieill.  {Hemipodius.  Sw. ;  Oriygw,  BteDh.V 

Khotobmi.  Vieill.   {Charadriut,  Gm.;    Curior.  Wagl. ; 

/fyiM,  Gloger ;  iimmrptiTa,  8w, ;  CAflVoiromu*,  Rupp.). 

Subfuraily  3.    CAarodnanw.  X 

Genera.     Olareola,  Briss.  (Hinmdo,  Linn.;    Trachelia, 

'^qualarola.  Cut.  (7V«n|r<i,  Gra.;  fltwwo/i*,  Bn». ;  fo- 
!»««««,  Bechst. ;  Charadriui,  Pall.). 

Vanellut,  Brisa.  CTVin^ra,  LinD.;  CAaradrm.  Wagl.; 
Gatn'a,  Kieiu). 

Brythrogonyi,  Gould 

fftiforaacAw.  MtDbr.  (Parr<i.GtQ.;  FoneUw.Gm.;  Hop- 
loplerut,  Banap.). 

CAarddrtw.Linn.  (flfunWi*.  Ray). 

Eadromiai,  Boie  (Charadrittt.  Linn. ;  Hweta/w.  Bnw. ; 


;  Plumalu,  Briu. ; 


MorinelluM,  Gein.). 

Hialicula.  Moehr,  (CAarminiM,  Linu. 
MgitUitet,  Boie). 

ftpw,  Licbl.  (CAai:adrii«,  UchL). 

^norAyncAM,  Quoy  and  Gaini.  iSeolopaxr  RafOet). 
Subfamily  4.     H/rmalopineB. 

Genua.  Hmmaloput,  Linn.  iOttraltga,  Briw. ;  Seoiopax, 
Scop.). 

Subfamily  5.    Dromarfin*. 

Genera.  2)roma»,  Ptyk.  .(£rodifl,  Stanley;  Comra, 
Briss.?)  „  ^     , 

Eiaeut,  Lem.  (Carvanaea,  Hoagi.i. 

We  now  proceed  lo  the  consideration  of  some  or  the 
form*  included  in  ihis  family. 

CbaradriuB.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  slender,  straight,  compressed. 
■borter  than  the  head ;  nasal  furrow  prolonged  more  than 
two-thirds;  mandibles  enlarged  towards  the  tip.  Nostnls 
basal.  joRged.  cleft  longitudinally  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
membrane  which  covers  the  nasal  foaaa.  Toea  three,  di- 
rected forwards,  the  external  united  (o  the  middle  one  by  a 
short  membrane ;  the  inner  toe  free.  Tail  aquare  or  slightly 
rounded.  Wings  moderate,  first  quill-feather  longest. 
lOould.) 


BmA  ud  toot  oTCliandila. 

Example,  Charadrius  pluviulit,  Linn. 

Deteriptian, — Old  MiUe  m  wititer  plumage.— Top  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  sooty  black,  marked  with  lar^e  spots  of  t^lden  yellow. 
disposed  oil  the  borders  of  the  barbs  of  the  featheis ;  sides 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  varied  with  aahy  brown  and 
yellowish  spots ;  throat  and  lower  parts  while ;  quills  black. 
shafts  white  towards  the  end  ;  bill  blacki»h  ;  feet  deep  ash- 
colour;  iris  brown.     length  rather  more  than  ten  inches. 

Female.— DitCeiiag  hardly  at  all  from  the  male. 

Yaungqfthe  ymr.— Upper  parU  ashy  black  with  spoU 
of  yulluwisb  ash.     (Temm.) 

In  this  garb,  the  birds  are,  according  to  Temminck,  Cha- 
radnue  pluvialit,  Gm. ;  Charadriut  auratta,  Buckow.;  Le 
Pluvier  dori.  Buff, ;  Oolden  or  Green  Plover,  Lath. ;  Gold- 
rei^enpfeifer,  Bechst.;  Piviere  doralo,  of  the  Slor.  degl. 
Vce. :  Goud  Ptetrier,  Sepp. 

Old  Male  and  Female  in  lummer  or  nuptial  plumage. — 
Upper  parts  deep  black  ;  over  all  the  borders  of  the  fea- 
thers ore  disposed  small  spots  of  a  very  bright  golden 
voUo» ;  ItoDt  and  »fv»  above  the  eyea  pure  whjte ;  lateral 
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parts  of  the  neck  while  also,  but  raried  with  (treil  b!s("* 
and  yellow  apots;  tfaroat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  utLei 

ver  parts  deep  black. 

Periodical  varialion  during  Uia  moiJt.— White  and  bl«'. 
.jingled  are  often  seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  feather* 
This  lisery  is  always  lo  be  seen  on  the  yoong  birds,  etia 
afler  their  first  spring  moulL    (Temm.) 

In  this  state  the  bird  it,  according  to  U.  Temmii.rk. 
Charadriut  apricariu*.  Gmel.  1  Le  Ptueier  dori  d  G-jr^'t 
noire.  Buff. ;  Alwargrim  Plover,  Lath. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  his  'Hanuel.'  just  published,  U. 
Temminck  adds  the  following  synonyms :  Charadriut  avr  i 
tut,  Naum.  ;  Der  PtalMopJSge,  Hoehtltrtuge,  MiUUre,  ukS 
Hoehhoj^ge  Goldregenpfetfer.  Brehm.;  BroeVogei.  N'-- 
and  Piviere,  SavL 

This  species  is  also  Le  Muoier  Guillemot  of  Belon  <iiL 
says  that  it  is  named  jfuftrr, 'pour  ee  qu'on  le  pn  : 
mieus  en  temps  plufieux  qu'en  nuUe  autre  saiiou,*  and  .,; 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  iLvk 
birds  by  the  peaaanU) ;  Der  Rechte  Brachvogel  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Hawke  Eye*  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  resideois  ? ;  Cieltj  -. 
yraurot  the  antient  British. 

Habile,  Pood,  Reproduction,  ^.— Mr.  Selby  bitc*  a  a-< 
correct  and  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  biid  , . 
this  county: — 'About  the  end  of  Hay  or  beginning  "< 
June,  the  females  begin  to  lay,  making  but  little  arud^.J 
nest,  a  small  depression  in  the  ground  amidst  the  besit 
being  generally  taken  advantage  of,  and  Tined  wiih  a  fer 
dry  flbtes  and  stems  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  four  in  nus 
ber,  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  lapwing,  of  a  ere.n- 
yellow  inclining  to  oil  green,  with  large  irregular  conOu'::: 
blotches  or  spots  of  deep  umber  brown.  The  youne,  « I,, 
excluded,  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  particoloured  <lur-: 
of  bright  king's  yellow  and  brown ;  tney  quit  the  nesl  b 
soon  as  hatched,  and  follow  their  parents  till  able  lu  ti 
and  support  themselves,  which  is  in  the  course  of  a  m?^ 
or  five  weeks.  The  old  birds  display  great  anxiety  in  pr- 
tecting  their  young  brood,  using  various  stratagem*  ■~ 
divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy ;  among  others,  ih-I  ; 
tumbling  over,  as  if  unable  to  fly,  or  feigning  lameni^.  • 
most  fluent,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  ine  iiutinc::' 
resort  of  inose  birds  that  construct  the  nesi  and  rear  tin:.: 
young  on  ijie  ground.  When  aware  of  an  intruder  nes:. 
the  female  invariably  runs  to  some  distance  from  ber  il-: 
before  she  takes  wing,  a  mansuvre  tending  to  conceal  < 
true  situation;  and  the  diacoverv  of  it  is  rendered  ^:  . 
more  difficult  by  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  r;;- 
assimilating  ao  closely  to  that  of  the  grouna  and  surn<i. . 
ing  herbage.  The  usual  call-note  of  the  Plover  is  a  pL  .  - 
ttve  monotonoui  whistle,  by  imitating  which  it  may  tn- 
quently  be  enticed  within  a  very  short  distance.  In  ■'■-* 
breeding  season  a  more  varied  call  is  uaed.  during  wbr!  ■ 
tliee  at  a  great  elevation,  and  continues  soaring  rountf  '  ' 
a  considerable  lime.  Towards  the  end  of  August  tbri- 
birda  begin  to  leave  the  moors  (having  there  coogrejai  .' 
in  large  flocks),  and  descend  to  the  fallows  and  the  iic«'<' 
sown  wheat-flelds,  where  an  abundance  of  their  fiiroi-r 
food  can  be  readily  obtained.  At  this  seaaon  they  soon  )v 
come  very  fat,  and  are  e;icellent  at  the  table,  tbeir  IL  •' 
not  being  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  Ibe  Woodcock 
any  of  our  most  eateemed  sorts  of  game.  In  these  bau:.  > 
they  eontinue  till  severe  weather  approaches,  when  it-' 
either  move  nearer  to  the  coast  or  migrate  to  the  soutU 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  fly  with  strength  and  i*."- 
ness,  and  if  disturbed,  when  in  large  flocks,  got)cnlly  fat- 
form  many  aerial  evolutions  and  rapid  wheelings  Im:  .- 
they  again  settle  on  the  ground.  The  Golden  Plcnr  u  . 
nocturnal  feeder,  and,  during  the  day,  is  eomnonly  >•• 
squatted  upon  the  ground  or  standing  asleep,  with  i'.j 
bead  drawn  down  between  the  shoulders.  Ila  food  con^.-' 
of  earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  and  their  larvn,  perliruU 
those  of  the  Lepidopteroui  tribe,  many  tare  species  of  ■  i-  ' 
I  hsve,  upon  dissection,  found  in  their  stomachs  and  gi. 
during  the  summer  aeaaon.  It  runa  very  hat,  and,  «: 
wounded,  is  difficult  to  be  caught  without  the  aid  of  s  d  e 

Utility  to  Man. — This  species  has  been  always  cons uli-r 


Nevile,  of  Chete  Knight,  of  the  viands,  &c.,  used  ai 
marriage  of  his  son-in-law  Roger  Rockley  and  hi*  d«U] 
Elizabeth  Nevile.  the  Mlh  of  January,  in  the  seveni 
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Moi  imong  (he  chiTfTM.  ■  Itsm.  in  plover,  3  dot.,  i:' 
the  charge  of  iha  laid  Sir  John  Nsvile.at  Lammiu  Assiies, 
taentMtli  of  Henry  VIII. ,  wo  »lio_find  'Item,  6  do*. 
pJovan.  IZf.'  Four  bundled  plovers  appear  among  'iLe 
goodly  proriiion'  at  the  intronaiBtion  of  George  Novell, 
-ircbbiih^pof  York,  in  (ha  reign  of  Edward  IV.     Drayton. 


Polyolbion,'  make*  Lmdin/  bonst  that  her  '  fuwlu 
'  than  those  at  Holland  (LincolDshire) - 

*  And  Buk«  flOB  ipfriLi  uul  bloD^ 
for  li*pn  tbft  baUuUjg  UJ*.  in  mi  lilo  bt  wvdc, 
Hon  tbu  mi  u7  turtti,  Uw  pls^c  giry  ■ml  gnnae.' 

Geographical  Dii/nfiufion.— Very  wide.  There  is  evi- 
dence uf  Iho  pretence  of  the  Golden  Plover  in  each  of  the 
bur  qiurlen  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Gould  indeed,  in  bis  ob- 
Mnationa  on  Ibe  geographical  ditlribution  of  the  ipeciea 
collecled  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trebiiond,  noticei  the  bird  as  inhabilinf;  Europe,  and  the 
»djoining  portion*  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  not  America. 
IZoot.proe.,  1834.)  Now  Temminck  eipreuly  sayt  that 
Ibe  ipecies  it  iba  same  in  America  and  Aeia.  Sabine  also 
(Pury's  FirU  Voyagel  niakea  WiUon's  Charadriut  apri- 
carita  mid  the  Goiden  Plover  idenlicnl,  and  slates  that  it 
breeds  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  North  Georgian  Islands 
in  considerable  abundance.  Richardson  slates  that  the 
breeding-quarters  of  this  well-knovFn  bird  are  the  barren 
noutids  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  '  li 
nsfches,'  he  says,  '  early  in  June,  and  retires  >outhwoid  in 
August.  Numbers  linj^er  on  the  muddy  shores  ol  Hud- 
ton  s  Bay,  and  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  rivers  and  lakes  in 
lbs  interior,  until  the  hard  frosts  of  September  and  October 
driie  Ihem  away.  At  this  period  they  are  very  fat,  and  are 
highly  prized  by  the  epicures  of  the  fur  countries.  They 
mike  but  «  short  slay  in  Pennsvhania,end  aresai^l  to  winter 
bejond  the  United  States."     (Pauna  Boreali-Ameriixma.) 

Captain  James  Ross,  R.N.,  notices  it  as  abundant  during 
the  breedini;  season  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and 
be  found  tliem  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Felix 
Harbour,  feeding  in  the  marshes,  in  company  vith  Chara- 
driut lemipalmaiu)  (American  Ring  Plover).  (Sir  John 
Roh's  Second  Voyage.)  Nuttall  remarks  that  the  bird  is, 
according  to  ibe  season  of  the  year,  met  with  in  almost 
every  port  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  KamtsehBtka  lo  China,  aa  well  as  in  the  South  &ea 
Itlands,  and  from  Arctic  America,  where  it  breeds,  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  {Birdt  qf 
Europe  and  North  America)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  tu 
agree  with  Mr.  Gould,  fur  the  Prince  makes  the  American 
analogue  of  Charadriai  Pluviatii,  Linn.,  Charadriut  Vir- 
gtniacut,  Bockh.  {.Charadriut  Pluviali*.^Si\t.).  anil  Colonel 
S}kes  DOlea  it  among  the  birds  uf  the  Deccan,  and  as 
idvniicol  tvith  Javanese  specimens,  smaller  indeed  than 
nne  North  Anaerican  specimen  and  two  English  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  absolulely  identical  with  other 
Bn'iih  specitaeni.  He  says  that  it  is  rare  in  *Dukhun.' 
and  uppers  only  in  the  cold  weather.  In  the  stomach  lie 
found  beetles,  land-insects,  and  coarse  sand.  IZonl.  Prne., 
It>33.)  It  appears  amonj;  the  list  of  birds  seen  in  Japan  by 
t>r.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Biirger;  and  Temminck  slates 
Ihil  those  killed  there  did  not  differ  esseniially  from  those 
u!  Europe.  Mr  Selby  allows  a  wide  geographical  range  to 
it.  iliough  not  lo  Ibe  extent  supposed  by  many  naturalists, 
1  lie  birds  which  have  been  considered  by  them  as  belonging 
tu  this  specie*  being  of  a  different  one,  vix.  Char,  marmo- 
ralut  Alt  Wagler.  Instead  therefore  of  extending  the  range 
uf  the  Golden  Plover  to  America,  New  Holland,  and  other 
pirti  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  feels  inclined  to  limit 
>:  lo  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  sume  few  district*  in  the 
.North  of  Africa.    IBriliih  Omithology.y 

Eudromias,  Bole;   (Morinellus,  Gesn.j 
I'-xnmple,    Charadriut    Marinellut.   Linn. ;    Eudromia* 
M'irinel/a,  Boic ;  Eudromiat  Morinella  moniatta  el  itolida, 
Bt'tim,  according  to  Tcmm. 

Dficriptiort. — (Winter  Ptuntage.) — Top  of  the  Lead  and 
occiput  blacLish-B^h ;  large  eyebrows  of  reddish- white  unit- 
ing on  the  occiput;  face  while,  dotted  with  black;  upper 
p'lrii  blackishash  tinged  with  greenish,  all  the  feathers  of 
■jxise  parts  framed  as  it  were  with  ruddy  colour ;  bccaal  and 
■idcs  reddish-ash  1  tho  large  patch  on  the  breast  and  the 
mi  Idle  of  the  belly  pure  wbile  ;  shaft  of  the  first  quill  white, 
except  towards  the  end,  tail  terminated  with  white ;  bill 
block ;  iris  brown ;  feet  greeuLili-ash.    Length  more  tlian  8 
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The  youn^  have  ihe  tints  more  ashy;  lop  of  Ibe  head 
reddish  or  i  usty,  varied  wiih  lungiiuiliiial  spots;  ihe  ruddy 
colour  which  frames  as  it  weie  ibe  feaihem  of  thu  upper 
pari!  less  vivid ;  tail  terminated  with  briehl  ruddy. 

Summer  or  mipfial  plumage.^  Very  old  Male. —  Face  and 
eyebrows  very  pure  while:  summit  uf  the  head  end  occiput 
blackish;  nai>o  and  sides  of  the  neck  anhy  ;  feathers  uf  the 
mantle  and  nKn^fft  boi  derud  with  very  deep  ruddy ;  on  the 
breast  a  narrow  brown  band,  succeeded  by  a  large  while 
eincture ;  part  below  tbe  breast  end  sides  very  bright 
ruddy;   middle  of  the  belly  deep  black;   abdomen  redd  iah- 

Female. — Ruddy  colour  of  the  udes  often  clouded  with 
ash-colonr;  black  spot  of  the  middle  of  the  belly  leas 
apparent  than  in  the  male  or  varied  with  white  feathers. 

N.%. — During  the  moult  the  plumage  varies  considera- 
bly in  different  individuals.     (Terom. ) 

This  is  lite  IHuvier  Guignard  and  Pfuvier  tolilatre  uf  Ibe 
French ;  Piviere  de  eorrione  and  Pivisre  tartolinn  of  Ihe 
Italians ;  Der  Dumme  Bf^enfffifer  of  Ihe  Germans ;  liot- 
trrel,  Dollerell,  and  Doltrall  ol  the  modem  British,  and 
Hullan  of  ihe  aniicnt  Biilish. 

Habitt,  Food,  Seproduclion,  ^.—Drayton  sings,  of  (hil 
bird— 

rd.lntyilUh, 
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Poets  have  a  right  lo  a  little  licence,  and  in  many  of  the 
older  prose  writers  a  similar  account  of  the  silly  mimicry  of 
the  bird  is  given.  '  The  Dotterel,'  hays  Mr.  Selby,  '  has 
always  been  considered  a  stupid  bird,  but  for  what  reason  I 
lot  conceive.  I  allow  that,  on  its  flrsl  arrival,  it  shows 
little  fear  of  man,  but  this,  I  apprehend,  arises  more 
from  inexperience  of  persecution  in  its  native  wilds,  than 
any  olher  cause,  and  whiih  appears  evident  from  the 
birds,  when  harassed  and  repeatedly  Gted  at.  soon  becoming 
too  cautious  to  admit  uf  near  approach  any  longer.  Tlieic 
lubill  itlso  cOQiiibuto  to  leuder  Ihem  unwary,  Toi  being  noc- 

VoL.  xvni.-2  O 
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tarnil  ftedw«  (like  manjr  others  of  the  Charadriadte),  the; 
•ra  at  rait  and  asleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in 
vhieh  slate  also  the  Golden  Plover  (a  wary  bird  when 
rouMd)  vill  hequenlly  admit  of  a  cloM  approach.  A»  to 
th«  story  of  the  Dotlerri  mimickiog  the  actions  of  the  fowkr, 
by  itretchiDg  out  its  leg.  wing,  or  head,  when  he  Ml*  the 
example,  it,  without  doubt,  aroae  from  the  motions  that  they 
M  well  B«  other  birdi  usgally  and  most  naturally  make 
when  roused  ttom  a  stale  of  reoose ;  and  nhich  every  one 
who  attends  to  the  habile  of  toe  feathered  race  must  (id 
flock*  of  gulls,  plovers,  tringas,  &c.)  have  (Vequently  ob- 
served.' The  tood  consists  principally  of  insects,  slugs, 
>nd  worms.  For  bl  long  time  it  was  doubted  whether  tlie 
Dotterel  bred  in  this  country,  but  these  doubts  are  now 
removed,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  paragraph. 
The  rude  nest  is  formed  of  lichens  or  moss,  and  the  three  or 
four  histreless  olive-coloured  eggs  are  eprinkled  with  large 
dots  and  numerous  spots  of  deep  brown-olive. 


eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  inhabiting  Siberia  and  th< 
vast  steppes  of  Tartary,  frequently  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  udt  lakes  and  marahea  of  that  open  region.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  also  found,  during  its  winter  migration,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  that  the  great  body  of  these  birds  retires  to 
the  high  latitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  Russia,  and  Lapland 
Alps  to  breed ;  but  the  Hocks  which  pass  along  (he  eaalern 
coast  of  our  island  are  supposed  to  limit  their  flight  to  the 
upland  districts  and  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Temminck  stales  that  it  breeds  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
Also  in  Norway  on  the  great  bare  plateaux  of  thi 
tains,  and,  in  no  great  number,  on  the  high  mour 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4S0D  to  4S00 
feet.  In  llus  country,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiluhire.  Berk' 
■hire,  Cambiidgeiilure,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Norlhumberland  possess  it.  Dr.  Latham  states  that 
in  the  elevated  district  of  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  these 
birds  hatch  their  young  on  dry  mossy  ground  near  to  and 
on  the  very  summits  of  the  hif;;beel  parts,  sometimes  in  the 
tufts  of  little  short  heather  or  nosa.  The  female  sils  three 
weekii,  and  the  young  appear  about  the  middle  of  July.  Mr. 
Yarreil  exhibited  eggs  of  this  bird,  belonging  to  Hr.Heviham 
of  Carlisle,  obtained  on  Skiddaw  in  the  suinmer  of  ie3i. 
Several  pairs  were  breeding  in  the  same  locality.  (Zool.  Proc. 
J836.)  Mr.  Gould  iBirdi  qf  Europe)  says  'the  eggs  of 
these  birds  are  so  difhcult  to  obtain,  that  we  only  know  one 
collector  who  poisessea  them.  They  are  one  inch  eight 
lines  long,  by  one  inch  two  lines  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
light  olive-brown  blotched  and  spotted  with  black:  these 
specimens  were  procured  from  the  Grampian  Hills.' 

Utility  lo  Man. — Excellent  for  the  table  when  in  sea-ion. 
Numbers  ere  shot  near  Cambrid^  and  Rojs'ton  during  their 
spring  migration.  We  find  '  Dolrels'  charged  at  one  penny 
eacli,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days,  in  the  Nnrthamber- 
land  Household- Book,  and  enumerated  amons  the  birds  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  (bis  Lordship's)  (able.  They  now  find 
a  ready  sale  in  the  London  market  at  about  sis  sbUliDga  a 
couple. 
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straight,  nearly  u  long  a*  the  bead ;  the  tip  or  homy  part, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  whole  bill,  tumid  and  srrlip-; 
with  the  torma  bending  inwards.  Natal  groove  wide.  1..:.' 
the  length  of  the  bill.  Meiorhinium  depressad  below  v. 
level  of  the  tip.  No*tril*  longiludiDalty  piereid  in  i:- 
membrane  of  the  groove,  linear,  oblong.  Wing*  ii\:,r- 
long,  acuminate,  with  the  first  quill-feather  the  lontr'*' 
Legs  slender,  of  mean  length,  naked  above  Ibe  taruJ  j..:,! 
Feet  foui^toed,  three  before  and  one  behind;  from  :  .. 
joined  at  their  base  by  a  membrane,  that  porlioa  of  ii  >.<. 
tween  the  outer  and  middla  toe  being  the  lonjteat;  hind  i . 
very  small  or  rudimental.  Tarsi  reliculalcd.  Pluar-  . 
thick,  ilose,  and  adpreased.    (Gould.) 


x't'^^lv. 


DgtInU  Id  nuptlil  plomi^. 

That  pretty  little  Plover.  The  Ring  Zhttteli,  oomes  under 
the  genus  Uiaticula,  H<ehr. 

Bquatarola.     (Cuv.) 
OwwM.  CAaracttr.~Bill    luher    elrongi    cylindrical. 


UHdudFoeto 

Example,  Squalarola  n'nereaiTYiftgaSquataroh.L  '.  -  • 
the  Battard  or  Grey  P/oper. 

Description.— Adult  Male  and Prmale,  tcinler  plamaz:- 
Front,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  thigh,  abdomen,  ami  up-- 
coverts  of  the  tail  pure  white;  space  above  the  eye.  fr 
the  neck,  sides  of  the  breast  and  sides  while  varied  • 
brownniidaihyspols;  upperpartsblackiah-brown.varic .  ■  , 
with  greenish-yellow  spots,  but  the  whole  of  the  feather.  ■.- 
minaled  with  ash-colour  and  whitish;  long  internal  feai>-- 
of  the  wings  deep  black  j  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  ni«r\ 
on  their  external  barbs  with  small  diagonal  brawn  bj-  ■ 
tail  while  but  reddish  towards  the  end,  striped  with  \-,.  i 
bands,  which  are  pale  and  few,  and  placed  on  the  k.-. 
feathers ;  bill  black ;  iris  blackish ;  feel  ashy-bUck.  l^t . 
rather  more  than  ID  inches. 

Adult  Male   and  Female,   in   their  tpring  or  nuc- 
p/um((?e.— Spice  between  Ihe  eye  and  tbe  bill,  thinal.'-     ■ 
and  front  of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  breast,  bellv,  arvl  <     ' 
deep  black ;  ftont,  a  large  band  above  the  ejea,  lateral  r 
of  the  neck,  side  of  the  breast,  thighs,  and  abdomm  r  - 
while;  nape  variegated  with  brown,  black,  and  whit.^':.. 
put,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  Ihe  wings  deep  h..--. 
all  the  feathers  of  these  parts  lenninated  by  a  large  .y  i 
of  pure  white;  large  white  spots  on  thegreatealof  ib^- a. 
coverla  and  on  tlie  scapulars;  oblique  black  band*  on 
lower  tail-corerts;  feathers  of  the  middleof  Ihe  tail  Mr  -  . 
with  while  and  black. 

"Hie  Young  before  the  moult  resemble  more  or  '.'- 
the  adult  birds  and  tbe  young  in  winter;  ibefroDi,..  , 
above  the  eye,  sides  of  tbe  ueck,  and  sides  an  xariezf- 


ty  of  the  quills;  transverse  bands  of  tbe  tail  i.  •- 
(Temm.) 

In  the  flrst  of  these  slates  of  plumage  tbe  bird  u  ' 
Tringa  Squatarola,  Gmel. ;  Le  Vannemt  Vorif,  BuK  ;  i 
Grey  Sandpiper,  Lalh.  (Syn.) 

In  the  second  it  is  the  Vanellu*  mekmogatirr,  Bfrh-' 
Tringa  Helvetica,  Gmel.;  Charadriut  apriearitu,  Ww 
Le  Vanncau  Suiue.  Buff.;  Swie*  Sandpiper,  LMh.  i  a- 
Schuxtrxbauchiger  Kiebiz,  Meyer. 

The  young  before  the  moult  are  Tringa  SguatarrJi.  .  . 
Gmel.;  Le  Vannrau  Ptuvier,  and  fann/^au  Grit  B,  ■* 
Grey  Sandpiper,  Lalh. ;  and  SeMoarsbatieAiger  A'Wi;.  . 
Herostkleide,  Meyer- 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  these  ay  nonjrms,  remarks,  ir 
Manuel,'  that  at  the  two  epochs  of  the  moul^  indivi^ 
re  found  which  have  the  deep  black  of  the  lown  r 
sprinkled  with  some  white  fealhen,  or,  when  the  while 
dominates,  it  is  variegated  with  some  black  feathers-  ". 
bird*  in  winter  plumage  and  the  young  toay.  he  ab—  r 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  (?oUn*  i\ 
first,  by  the  presence  of  the  poaterior  to«;  aod,  Mcond.. 
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the  long  bliek  fealben  whieb  ue  found  imide  of  tbe  winga 
nnr  ibe  body;  the  tett  of  tbe  plumage  diSera  to  hlUe  at 
Ihfiss  epoch*,  that  one  might  be  eaiily  mistaken. 

Thii  apecies  n  the  C/iaradriui  ki/pomela*  of  Wagler.and 
■he  Grey  Sgtiatarole  of  Sbaw.  It  appear*  to  be  IhePlunar 
frt'i  of  Btlon,  and  in  the  '  Portr&iu  d'Oyieaui,'  &c,  ii  the 
followiDg  lojvl  quatrain  under  the  figure  of  the  bird :-~ 


H,TeDminck,i*ho,  in  the  fourth  part  ofhii  'Manuel' 
(1840).  protests  a^inst  the  generic  aepanlion  of  thia  form, 
not  nithout  a  passing  but  aveeping  censure  on  '  toules  lei 
autres  cuunea  nouvellea,'  adds  to  the  lynonyma  Squatarola 
raria  el  Helvetica,  Biahm.;  Kiebiz  Regenp/eifer,  Nautn 
Piriereua,  Savi ;  and  Spraekliiig  Vipa,  Nils. 

Habits,  Reproduction.  ^, — In  Britain,  where  it  is  no 
numerous,  and  pnncipally  linown  as  a  migratory  species,  i 
i)  fouui]  on  the  coast  '  in  ooxy  bays,  or  at  the  moulhs  of 
nrcra,'  nhcre  it  feeds  upon  worms,  marine  crustaceans,  &c. 
The  bird  runs  well,  and  its  vhiatle  is  like  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover,  but  not  »o  ihrilL  If  killed  in  good  season  it  is  de- 
lieioua  for  tbe  table.  Tbe  nest  is  of  (he  most  rude  con- 
itruclion.  A  shallow  depression  in  tbe  earth  ia  lined  wilh 
•  few  pieces  of  dried  bents  or  straw,  and  there  four  et:t(s 
generally,  wbich  are  oil-green  blotched  wilh  black,  are  ' 
posited.  According  to  Wilson  and  Nultall,  thia  Plovei 
often  in  tbe  temperate  partaoftheUnited  Stale*  two  broods 
in  a  season,  though  it  has  only  one  in  Masaacbuselts,  where 
Iheir  nesis  are  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  summer  both 
joiing  and  old  feed  rouoh  upon  various  kinds  of  berries, 
piriieularly  those  of  the  early  bramble,  called  dew-betriea, 
■nd  their  tlesb  is  then  highly  esteemed.  About  the  last 
>eak  in  August  they  repair  with  their  young  to  the  bordcri 
of  Ilie  sea-coast,  where  they  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
deeding  on  small  ahell-fish,  shrimps,  and  other  small  marine 
animals.  Qrasshoppers  and  other  insects  that  abound  in 
the  fields  are  also  eaten  by  them.  'They are,'  says  Nuttall, 
'exiremoly  shy  aud  watchful,  uttering  a  loud  rather  plain- 
live  whistling  note  a*  they  fly  high  and  circling  in  the  air, 
and  are  to  oAea  noiay,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season, 
u  to  have  axM]uired  among  many  of  tbe  Eunnera  along  the 
coast  the  name  of  the  Black-Beiiied  Killdeer.  They  usu- 
ally hoger  round  the  sea-coagt  in  tbe  Middle  Stales  IiU  the 
MmmeneemeDt  of  Nuiember,  when  the  fVosIs  beginning 
leniibly  to  diminish  their  prospect  of  subsistence,  they  in- 
ttinclively  move  off  lowarda  tlM  south,  proceeding  probably 
at  Ihii  lime  under  ihe  shade  of  tnilighl,  as  moving  llocbs 
ire  nuwiiere,  as  far  a^  I  can  learn,  seen  by  day.  Ahout 
the  middle  of  September,  in  the  marshes  of  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
contiguous  to  the  beach,  they  sometimes  assemble  at  day- 
break in  Qocki  of  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  toge- 
tb!!T,andsoon*ftar  disperse  iheniselvee  in  companiot  on  the 
tbores,  to  f^  ujmd  the  small  shell-fish  and  marine  insocts 
leruttaeea).  This  crowding  inslinct  takes  plaos  a  short 
lime  previous  to  theu'  general  migration  southward.' 
(itfiMitii;  ^  Uu  Orttithohgy  qf  tAt  Umttd  Statu  and 
CmaJa.) 

GtoffrafAioai  DittribtUion. — All  the  temperate  oountriea 
of  Europe.  More  abundant  in  France  than  in  Germany ; 
nre  in  Switzerland;  common  enough  in  tbe  islands  and 
CD  the  ooaits  of  Holland.  Abundant  in  summer  in  the 
tcgiana  of  the  Arctie  Circle  and  of  Oriental  climates,  where 
it  breeds.  M.  Cantnlne  killed  a  young  one  in  the  Strait  of 
Banifaoe.  (Temm.)  Dr.  von  Sieliold  and  M.  BiJrger  saw  it 
in  Japan,  and  U.  Temminek  stales  that  he  has  seen  indivi- 
dual* from  that  locality  in  bothsummer  and  winter  plumage. 
l>r.  Richardson,  who  notices  it  as  the  Toolee-aretoo,  or 
Tnogiee-aiah  of  Ihe  Esquimaux,  says  that  it  is  obi>erved  in 
the  fur  countries  in  similar  places  to  those  frequented  by 
Ibe  Golden  Plover,  though  it  is  not  equally  oommon,  and 
that  it  breeds  in  open  Grounds  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Diiithern  extremity  of  Ibe  continent.  He  describes  a  spe- 
eiiBen,  killed  at  Hudson's  Bay,  Ut  57°,  in  August,  IS22. 
Captain  James  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to  Bir  John  Ross's 
Ltut  Voya/fe,  observes  that  it  waa  more  rarely  met  with  than 
the  Ooldcn  Plover,  bnt  was  found  breeding  near  the  mar- 

S'ns  of  the  marshes  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Fury 
>>int,  in  considerable  numbers.  Some  specimens  were  abio 
■biuned  near  Felix  Harbour.  It  i>  met  with  in  Egypt  and 
upon  the  confine*  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  be.  (Selby.)  The 
iMi-quotad  kiuhiir  itata*  that  in  North umbarland  there  are 
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a  fen  stations  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  it  is  fiiund 

during  the  whole  winter,  but  only  in  families  or  small  Hocks. 
It  geuerally  arrives  about  the  middle  of  September,  some- 
liraes  even  earlier,  he  adds,  at  which  time  several  of  the  old 
birds  still  retain  a  part  of  iheir  summer  plumage.  In  Ihe 
month  of  May  thay  go  northward.  Mr.  Gould  says  that 
they  appear  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  this  country  while 
performing  their  periodical  migrations  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  along  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk, 
SiifTolk.  Esses,  and  Kent.    {Bird*  qf  Euntpe.t 


SqifttuvU  filDtnfl— Ony  Plffrer.  or  OiTy  LapwVi^. 

a,  aprlTif  pliimKgv ;  h,  wlitiA  plunugB, 

Vanellus.     (Briss.) 

Generic  Ckaracttr. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  straight, 

slightly  compressed,   tbe  poiole  of  both   mandibles  horny 

and  hard.     Sa$al  groove  wide,  and  reaching  a*  far  a*  the 

homy  tip.     NottriU  basal,  linear,  pierced  in  the  membrane 

of  the  nasal  groove.     Legi  slender,  wilh  the  lower  part  of 

the   tihiffi  naked.     Feet   four-toed ;  three   before  and   one 

behind,  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  hind  toe  very 

short,  articulated  upon  tbe  tarsus.  Tarn  reliculaled.  Wittgt 

ample,  tuberculated,   or  spurred.     The   first  three  quill- 

JeathtTt  notched  or  suddenly  narrowed  towards  their  tint, 

and   shorter   than    the   fourth  and   fifth,   which  are  ue 

loneesL     (Gould.) 

Kxample,  Fanelliu  eritlattu  ;  TVinga  Vanellut,  lAjm. 
DeicTtjttion.—MaU  in  winter  p/unnwe.— Occipital  fear 
thers  very  long,  loose  barbed,  and  curved  upwards.  Top  of 
ihe  head,  crest,  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  glosiy  black; 
upper  parts  deep  green  with  brilliant  retleclions;  sides  of 
the  nccit,  belly,  abdomen,  and  base  of  the  tail  pure  white ; 
tail  feathers  terminated  by  a  large  black  space,  with  the 
exception  of  the  external  feather;  lower  coverts  ruddy, 
bill  blackish ;  feet  red-brown.  Length  rather  more  than 
twelve  inches. 

The  faaaU  has  the  blaek  af  the  throat  and  breast  lets 

Tbe  }iimng  b^ore  tht  moult  bave  tbe  oocipilal  crest 
shorter:  some  blackish  colour  below  Ibe  eyea;  thaUuoM 
\  303 


varied  wilh  black  and  ashy  brown ;  all  the  featben  of  tbe 
upper  and  lower  parti  ttrmmalad  with  ochreuus  vellow ; 
feci  a-hy-ohve. 

Spring  or  nuptiai  jiluma^e.—tha  is  icarcely  dUtin- 
gui»hjbte  by  the  greater  briUisncy  of  the  retleclions  on  the 
back  and  winj:*,  and  by  the  deeper  inienhily  of  the  black  of 
ihe  ihroat  and  breast.  The  creat  however  is  longer,  and  the 
colour  of  ilie  feet  bright  reddish. 

Arcidental  Varietiei. —  Pure  white.  Yellowish  nhile 
with  faint  indications  of  the  deeper  colours.  One  or  other 
part  of  tlie  budy  speckled  with  white  fealhera.     (Temm.) 

This  species  is  Le  Vanneoa  of  the  French ;  Paoneelia 
eotnmune  of  the IliUans;  Ge/iaiibU Kiebtz  ot  the  Germans; 
De  Kievit  of  the  Netherlnnders ;  Peaneuieep,  t^ewit.  Bat- 
tard  Plover,  Lapwing,  and  Wype  of  the  modern  British; 
CormAwigel  of  iha  antient  British.  Ii  is  also  the  ffipa. 
KoiBipa,  and  Btcecka  of  the  Swedes ;  Vibe  and  Kivit  of  the 
Danes  ;  and.  according  to  Belon,  Aif  *  (Aix>  of  the  Greeks 
(ArisloU  Jiiat.  An.,  viii.  3),  Pioonziito  and  Parruehello  of 
the  Italians ;  and  in  some  profinces  DtcAui'f  and  Apeohieu 
of  the  French. 

Habilt,  Fijod,  Reproduction,  Utility  to  Man,  ^.— The 
habits  of  this  species  very  much  resemnle  those  of  the  other 
Plovers,  and  the  arta  by  which  tbe  parents  try  to  lead  either 
dog  or  man  from  their  eggs  or  young  by  counterfeiting  tbe 
gait  of  a  wounded  bird,  &c.,  are  as  well  if  not  better  known 
as  the  Btralagems  of  its  congeners  on  the  like  occasions. 
This  is  the  bird  which  furniiihes  the  Plover's  eggs  of  the 
London  market ;  and  those  who  rob  Ihe  nest  are.  it  is  said, 
careful  not  to  taks  all,  but  they  leave  one  or  two,  so  ai  to 
induce  Ihe  bird  to  go  on  laying,  which  she  generally  docs 
to  make  up  her  number.  The  full  compliment,  when  Ihe 
bird  is  not  robbed,  is  generally  four,  and  they  are  olive- 
coloured,  spotted  and  blotched  with  black.  That  part  of 
the  egg  which  is  usually  called  the  white  (the  albumen)  is 
Iraiisparenl  when  boiled,  and  has  somewhat  of  a  bluish 
tinge.  Tbe  nest,  if  nest  it  may  be  called,  is  the  bare  earth. 
It  Daunts  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  plains,  and  marshy 
place*,  and  is jcenerally  lo  he  found  near  the  sea-shore  iu 
the  winter.  This  part  of  its  habits  well  agrees  with  those 
described  as  proper  to  Aristotle's  Aix,  according  lolho  read- 
ing given  by  Belon  +  Hoc.  eit).  This  elegant  bird  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  esteemed  by  the  French  for  the  table 
as  by  our  own  countrymen.  In  ibe  'Portraits  des  Oyseaux,' 
th«  following  qjiatrain  appean  under  the  figure  of  the 
bird:— 

•Voy  cj  detvna  Ir  portnift  dn  Vaueku. 
EllA  voyailt. poUTTU  U  *eua  palftlni 

II ;  iV*"  diTLiillwn  orHiuX^- 

Id  Ihe  '  Northumberland  UotuehoM-Book,' '  Wypea '  are 

w  tbt  oXuiifroc,  n  SH4itfe,  tanhkb 
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charced  at  one  penny  eath,  and  they  are  among  the  It-  '.- 
admitted  to  his  lordihip's  own  '  mees.' 

Geographical  Dittrilmlion.—SpteaA   over  the  whole  '' 

Europe,  and  particularly  plentiful  in  Holland.     Mi.  (■ 

slates  Ihat  be  baa  seen  specimens  in  oollectioni  from  li.i.. 
and  Africa.  It  it  noted  by  Mesara.  Dixon  and  Ru-i  .-■ 
occurring  in  great  numbers  near  Eneroom.  arriving  at  ii.-. 
end  of  Mar^,  and  departing  at  the  end  of  NovemK: 
During  the  summer  it  frequents  the  river  (KaraJ>-io-i,  : 
northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates),  but  on  its  arn^al,  i^  : 
previous  to  its  departure,  it  is  found  in  moisi  Beld*.  1:. 
native  name  is  Kiz-Coot/ido  (Maiden's  Bird),  or  Knhrr.a-.,  : 
Cooihoo  (Bath-bird).  Vatiellui KeplutchAa,ini  CAaro^-r 
Morinellus  and  minor  were  found  by  those  genOera>.-Li  -.: 
the  same  locality.  iZool.  Proc,  1S3!).)  It  appean  in  i'  r 
'IJst  of  Birds'  seen  in  Japan,  by  Dr.  von  Siei^Id  and  M. 
Burger;  and  Temminck  states  that  individuals  from  lii.i 
locality  dilTer  in  nothing  from  those  of  Europe. 


This  species  is  confined  to  Ihe  Old  Worid;  but  CapL  P 

P.  Kinj;,  R.N.,  has  described  a  second  specie*  from   IV. 

Strait* of  Magatbsens.    It  is  figured  in  tb*  'Illustrations  .' 

Ornithology,'  under  the  name  of  Squalarola  cinela. 

Philomachus,  Moebr;   (Hoploplerua,  Bonap.) 

Example,  Philomachut  tpinonu,  Charadritit  tpinoni 
Linn.;  Pluvialit  Senegaientit  armafo,  Brisa. ;  Ptim.f-i' 
tpinotut,  Gould. 

Deteription. — Male  and  Female  tn  perffctphamage. — A .' 
the  summit  of  the  head  and  occiput,  throat,  fninl  of  iii: 
neck,  breast,  sides,  quills,  and  three-fourths  of  the  tail  Idai k 
region  below  the  eyea,  lateral  base  of  Ihe  bill,  sides  of  •'.  .■ 
neck,  nape,  long  feathers  on  the  sides,  inside  of  tbe  win;- 
the  whale  border  of  Ihe  wing,  thighs,  abdomen,  rump.  !■ 
Brat  fourth  of  the  origin  of  the  tail  pure  white;  tbe  wh-  ' 
of  the  mantle,  quills  nearest  tbe  body,  as  well  k*  all  '!< 
coverts,  grey-brown,  more  or  less  deep  or  umber-co1<  . : 
two  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  terminated  wiib  wL^u- 
I^englh  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

This  is  Le  Pluvier  d  aigretle,  Le  Ptucier  huppi  de  P^'. 
and  the /Vurifr  ann^ffu  Sen«^  of  BufToa;  Spir-tn'ri^  . 
and  Biack-breasled  Indian  Plover  of  Latham. 

Habilt,  ^. — Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  hab.i- 
this  species,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  learn  from  i^ 
Latham,  who  says  that  it  inhabits  Russia,  and  is  frrqur 
near  Aleppo,   about  the  river  Coie.      'Tbe  Spur-rir.f. 
Plovers,'  say*   he,   '  are  very   numeroui   and   exoc^diiit,  ' 
noisy,  have  a  hast;  and  continual  movement  of  Ihr    Ix 
and  neck,  drawing  them  up  briskly,  and  then  aitvirb    . 
them  quickly  forward,  almost  a*  if  they  wei«  making  ba<  ■ 
and  eager  bowa.' 

Geographical  IHttribution.—V[.  Temminck  pv«  Ep*   ■ 
and  Senegal  as  the  habitat,  and  nn  that  it  abow*  itsf  1; 
cidentally  in  Italy,  but  is  aaid  to  be  more  eammon  u^  i  - 


Hlmdi  of  the  ArchipeIn«;o.    In  Greece,  he  nddi,  a  g-eal 
number  is  found;  and  lYofenor  Nordmunn  killed  onj  in 

Ruuia. 


PbllaBuhu  tJpiiwnB. 

Hinantopua.    (Brbs.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  Xoaa,  slender,  erlindnea],  flat- 
tened at  its  bwae  and  compressed  at  Ibe  point;  both  man- 
dible*  channelled  lo  the  extent  of  linlf  their  length  from 
Ibe  base.  Nottrili  lateral,  linear.  Tarti  very  long  and 
ilender.  Toet  three  before,  the  external  and  middle  loe 
united  by  a  membrane ;  naiU  small  and  Oat.  Wingt  veiy 
long,  the  Qrat  quillfealher  the  longest.     (Oould.) 

Example,  Utmanlojjut  melarwplerut ;  Himantoput  ru- 
Jlpfi,  BecbsL ;  Charadriua  Himanlopui,  Linn. 

DticriptioTt. — Face,  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parti  pure 
white,  assuming  a  roty  lint  on  the  breatt  end  helly ;  occi- 
put and  nape  blacli  or  blackish,  with  white  spots;  back  and 
wings  black,  glossed  with  green;  tail  ash-colour ;  bill  black; 
inscKmson;  feet  verm  ill  ion.  Length  from  the  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  about  fourteen  inches,  and 
to  ibe  clawi  about  nineleen  inches. 

Tha  very  old  male  has  the  nape,  and  even,  sometimui, 
the  occiput,  quite  white. 

TUefeinaie  ia  less  than  the  male ;  the  black  of  the  mantle 
ind  wings  baa  no  greenish  reflexions;  and  her  general  tint 

The  feet  of  the  goung  are  orange ;  their  mantle  and 
wings  brown,  with  whitish  edges;  feathers  of  Ibe  upper 
part  of  the  head,  occiput,  end  nape  falackish-asb  with 
abitiih  bordera.   (Himantoput  Mexicanui.Bnsa.i  (Temm.) 

This  is  L'E'cAaita  and  E'chatie  d  manteau  noir  of  the 
Ffeach;  Caraliere grande  Ilaliano  s.nd  Cavaliere  tTIIalia 
of  the  Italians ;  Schieartjliigetiee  Strandreuler  of  the 
Germans ;  the  Stilt  Plover,  Long-Ueged  Ploner,  and  Long- 
^laak*  of  the  modem  British;  Cwttya  htrgoet  of  the 
MticQl  British. 

It  is  the  Hyperbatet  Himantopui  of  Naumann,  and  Hi- 
manliiput  lorigipet  of  Brebm. 

HabitM,  Reproduction,  Geographieal  DiUribution,  ^. — 
In  treeing  the  history  of  this  curious  form,  we  must  first 
notice Belon, who,  in  the* Portraits d'Oyseaux.'supencribei 
a  by  no  means  had  figure  with  the  following  synonyms : — 
'  &ec. 'I/iavramuc;  Italien,  Merlo  equeiolo  grande;  Fran- 
fuis.Lon  pourroit  dire,  le  grand  chevalier  d'ltalie.'  Beneath 
tbe  cut  he  informs  us  that  the  Himantopui,  like  the  Hte- 
"latopu*,  has  only  three  toes,  but  thai  one  is  a  river  and  the 
oiber  a  sea  bird,  and  that  the  former  is  oftea  seen  in  all 
the  countriea  along  the  river  which  passes  fay  Castel  Durante 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  It  is  there  caUed,  he  says,  Merlo 
aqtiaiolo  grande,  in  contradistinction  to  another  bird  which 
it  (imply  called  if «r/o  a^ucu'o/o  (our  Water-ousel,  Cinclus?). 
Tli«re  ia  no  bird,  seys  Belon,  in  continuation,  which  has 
lucb  )on|;  legs  with  reference  to  the  siie  of  its  body;  for, 
hering  the  budy  of  a  pigeon,  its  red  legs  are  a  cubit  long. 
After  a  brief  description,  he  gives  the  following  apotheosis: 
— '  l4>a  en  a  mange  1  la  table  de  monsaii^eur  le  cardinal 
de  ToumoiH  lort  qu'il  faiiioit  sejuur  en  la  duchi  d'Urbin.' 

White,  in  a  letter  (o  Pennant,  twticei  the  adyent  of  six 
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of  these  birds  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  Selbortw 
in  his  usual  eheimin;;  style. 

*  In  the  last  week  of  last  month  CApril,  1779),  five  of  these 
inost  rare  birds,  loo  uncommon  to  have  obtained  en  English 
name,  but  known  to  naturalists  by  the  termsof  Himantopui, 
Loripei,  end  Charadriui  Himanlopui,  were  shot  upon  the 
vergeof  Frinshara'pond,  a  large  lake  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  lyin^  between  Wolmer  Forest  and  the 
town  of  Fernhem  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  pond' 
keeper  seys  there  were  three  hrece  in  the  Hock:  but  that 
after  he  had  satisfied  bis  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  to 
remain  unmolested.  One  of  these  specimens  I  procured, 
and  found  the  length  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that, 
at  Bist  sight,  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had  been 
fastened  on  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder . 
they  were  legs  in  cariealura ;  and  liad  we  seen  such  pro* 
portions  on  a  Chinese  or  Japan  screen,  we  should  have  made 
large  allowence  for  the  fanCy  of  the  draughtsman.  These 
birds  are  of  the  plover  family,  and  might  wiih  propriety 
be  called  ililt  plovers.  Brisson,  under  that  idea,  gives  them 
the  approphete  name  of  I'^cbesse.  My  specimen,  when 
drawn  ana  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed  only  four  ounces 
and  a  quarter,  though  the  naked  pert  of  the  thigh  measured 
three  inches  and  a  half.  Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that 
these  birds  exhibit,  weight   for  inches,  incomparably  the 


bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  a 
cock  Jlamingo  weighs  at  an  average  about  four  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  his  legs  and  thighs  meesure  usually  about 
twenty  inches.  But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a 
flraction  more  than  four  ounces  and  one-quarter ;  and  if 
four  ounces  and  a  quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  (bur 

Sounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  and  a 
■action  of  legs,  vi*.  somewhat  more  than  ten  feet,  such  a 
monstrous  proporlionas  the  world  never  saw  t  IT  you  should 
try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds,  the  disparity  would 
still  increase.  It  must  be  mailer  of  great  curiosity  to  see 
the  Stilt  Plover  move ;  to  observe  how  i  t  can  wield  such  a 
length  of  lever  with  such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem 
to  be  furnished  wilb.  At  best  one  should  expect  it  lo  be 
but  a  bad  walker ;  but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.  Now  without  that  steady  prop  to  support 
its  steps,  it  must  be  liable  in  speculation  lo  perpetual  vacil- 
lations, and  seldom  able  to  preserve  the  true  centre  of 
gravity.  The  old  name  of  Himanlopui  is  taken  from  Pliny ; 
and,  by  an  awkward  metaphor,  implies  that  the  legs  are  a« 
slender  and  pliant  as  if  cut  out  of  a  thong  of  leather. 
Neither  Willughhy  nor  Ray,  in  ell  their  curious  reaeercbest 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  saw  this  bird.  Mr. Pennant 
ver  met  with  il  in  ell  Great  Britain,  but  observed  it  often 
the  cabinets  of~lhe  curious  at  Paris.  Hasselquist  says 
that  it  migrates  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn ;  and  a  most  accu- 
rale  observer  of  nature  has  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Andalusia.  Our  writers 
record  it  to  have  been  found  only  twice  in  Great  Britain 
From  ell  these  relations  it  plainly  appears  that  these  lon^ 
l^ged  plovers  are  birds  of  South  Europe,  and  rarely  visit 
our  island;  and  when  Ihey  do,  are  wanderers  and  straggler*, 
and  impelled  lo  make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion 
from  motives  and  accidenls  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count. One  thine  may  fairly  be  deduced,  that  these  birds 
come  over  to  us  from  the  Continent,  since  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  a  species  not  noticed  once  in  an  age,  and  of  such 
a  remarkable  make,  can  constantly  breed  unobserved  in  this 

The  passage  in  Pliny  from  which  the  name  Rimantopui 
is  taken  must  be,  we  presume,  Ihst  ir^  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  finh  book  on  ihe  jSlhiopei:  '  Himanlopodea  loripedes 
quidaro.  quibus  serpendo  ingredi  natura  est. 

Pennant  says,  '  These  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  these 
islands.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  records  a  brace  [hat  were  shot 
in  Scotland ;  another  waa  shot  a  few  years  ego  at  Stanton- 
Harcourt  Common  near  Oxford;  and  we  have  seen  them 
often  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  at  Paris,  taken  on  Die 
French  coasts.' 

Mr.  Belby  observes  that  the  members  of  this  genus,  re- 
markable for  the  disproportionate  length  and  the  slender- 
ness  of  their  legs,  are  not  numerous,  but  posseu  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  some  one  of  the  species  being 
foundin  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  theeailierauthors, 
whan  only  one  species  was  recognised,  it  was,  he  remarks, 
placed  among  the  typical  Plovors.    It*  affinity  to  the  Pl»- 
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Ten  ta  shown,  he  ndds,  in  the  form  of  its  feet,  and  Che  pas- 
sage to  the  genus  CharadriuM  is  effected  through  the 
interposition  of  some  of  the  longer-limbed  species,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  genus  Fkmanus.  It  also  connects,  he 
thinks,  the  Plovers  with  certain  groups  of  the  ScoiopadcUB, 
as  it  shows  an  evident  affinity*  both  in  form  and  manners, 
to  the  Avosets  {Recurvirostra),  amongst  which  Wilson  was 
led  to  place  the  North  American  species,  from  the  great 
similarity  observed  by  him  in  their  respective  habits.  Mr. 
Selby  states  that  the  species  before  us  inhabits  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  of  interior  saline  and  fresh-water  lakes, 
feeding  upon  worms*  insects,  larvss,  &c.,  which  are  obtained 
in  the  muddy  shallows  of  the  waters  they  frequent.  Mr. 
Selby  further  remarks  that  their  moult  is  presumed  by 
Temminck  to  be  double,  for  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be 
established  by  actual  observation.  {Illtutrations  qf  British 
Ornithology.) 

Mr.  Gould  {Birds  of  Europe)  states  that  the  genus  Hi- 
mantopus,  although  widely  distributed,  contains,  he  believes, 
only  two  well  authenticated  species,  namely,  Him.  melano- 

« aster  and  the  North  American  species.  '  This  bird,*  says 
Ir.  Gould,  in  continuation,  *so  singular  in  its  appearance 
from  the  extraordinary  length  and  slenderness  of  its  legs, 
has  been  often  killed  in  England  ;  but  it  must  be  classed 
among  those  birds  whose  visits  are  accidental  and  uncer- 
tain. It  is  equally  scarce  in  Holland  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Europe;  in  fact,  though  apparently  abundant 
nowhere,  it  exhibits  so  wide  a  range,  that  its  deficiency  in 
point  of  number  in  any  given  locality  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  almost  universal  distribution.  We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  skins,  which  we  consider  to  belong  to  this  same 
species,  from  Africa,  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  North  and  South 
America.  The  Long-legged  Plover,  as  its  conformation 
would  lead  us  to  conclude,  is  a  bird  whose  most  congenial 
habitat  is  morasses  and  the  low  flat  shores  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Hence  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  said  to  arrive  from  Asia  in  small  flocks,  it  takes  up  its 
abode  along  the  lakes  and  among  the  vast  morasses  of 
Hungary  and  Russia,  where,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  it 
rears  its  progeny,  and  where  it  fearlessly  wades  in  search  of 
its  food,  without  much  chance  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
depth;  but  should  such  an  occurrence  happen,  or  the 
waves  drift  it  out  from  the  shore,  it  possesses,  like  many  of 
the  true  Wading  Birds,  the  power  of  swimming  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  lightness :  in  fact,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  consider  the  Long-legged  Plover,  we  find  it  adapted 
in  the  best  possible  manner  lor  its  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the  powers  of  flight;  its  wings  far 
exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes  through  the  air  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  When  on  firm  ground,  it  appears  as  if  totter- 
ing on  long  and  awkward  stilts,  but  firm  g**ound  is  not  its 
congenial  habitat.  The  egg,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Thienemann, 
measures  one  inch  nine  lines  in  length  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  spotted  and  specked 
with  dark  brown.' 

The  species  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected 
on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the 
Vindhyian  hills  between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mun- 
dela  on  the  Nerbuddah,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.S. 
(Zool.  Proo,,  1830-31.)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  notes  it 
in  his  *  Dukhun  '  list  with  the  following  observations: — 
'There  are  slight  diserepancies  in  the  plumage  between  the 
birds  of  Java,  India,  and  Europe ;  and  in  case  of  these  being 
, permanent  and  not  the  result  of  nonage,  specific  differences 
might  bo  established.  Iridfs  narrow,  lake  or  crimson  co- 
lour. Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  16  inches;  tail  3^  inches; 
to  the  end  of  the  toe^  22^  inches.  Gregarious.  Vegetable 
matters,  larvoa  of  water  insects,  and  minute  univalve  shells 
found  in  the  stomach.  These  birds  are  strangely  polluted 
with  visceral  worms  of  the  tape  and  capillary  kinds.*  {Zool. 
Proc.,  1832.)  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  Irish 
Birds,'  records  that,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  a  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies was  seen  by  Mr.  Ball  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal. 
{Zool,  Proc,  1834.)  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Ross  saw  it  near 
Erzeroom  at  the  end  of  July.  It  was  not  very  common,  and 
haunted  the  borders  of  the  river.  There  was  a  naked  rim 
round  the  eye-lid,  of  a  bright  vermillion  colour.  {Zool,  Proe.^ 
1 839.)  It  has  also  been  noticed  at  Trebizond  by  Mr.  Keith 
Abbott.  {Zool,  Proc.)  Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  observations 
on  Captain  Sptller*s  collection  of  birds  formed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  notices  Himantopus  mekmopterus  as  uni- 
Tersal.    M.  Temminck  sUtea  that  individuala  killed  in 


Egypt  do  not  differ  from  the  European  specimena;  neithtr 
do  those  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  de  Wied.  Tlf 
only  difference  is,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Brazilian  birds  an 
larger.  American  specimens,  also  received  by  M.  TcBr 
minck,  differed  in  nothing  from  those  in  Europe,  and  b« 
adds  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  species  is  the  same  throue--' 
out  India,  but  he  has  had  no  means  of  verifying  this.  1  r.> 
Long-legged  Plover  figured  by  Wilson  (pL  58,  f.  2)  be  HKfir- 
siders  distinct  and  new.  In  the  last  part  of  his  *  Manual ' 
(1840)  he  states  that  the  Japanese  speeimens  exhibit  t. 
difference,  and  that  the  bird  makes  its  nest  upon  a  htu- 
eminence  constructed  in  the  marshes,  laying  four  egjEv.  * ' 
the  size  and  form  of  those  of  the  Avoset,  of  a  tarnisi  *->' 
ereen  colour,  marked  with  numerous  ashy  spots,  ar-: 
dotted  with  moderate -sized  and  very  small  reddish-brwvr. 
spots. 

Mr.  Gould  considers  that  the  species  found  in  Austral., 
and  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  though  hitherto  c  r.- 
founded  with  Him.  melanogaster,  is  different,  and  he  names 
it  Himantopus  Imcocephcdus,  {Zool.  IVoc,,  1837.) 

The  Ptince  of  Musignano,  who  places  the  form  amon^' 
the  Recurvirostridte,  makes  Himantopus  nigricollis  \R',- 
curvirostra  Himantovus,  Wils.)  and  Himantopus  Mericanu 
Briss.,  from  the  nortnern  and  central  and  southern  part*  .< 
America  respectively,  distinct  from  Him,  melanogaster. 

Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  spe<\' « 
from  Western  Africa,  although  confounded  bvmost  nature: 
ists  with  Him.  melanogaster,  is  certainly  different,  bt..* . 
characterised  by  greater  size,  greater  length  of  wing,  aci 
peculiar  grey  colour  on  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  r  t 
found  in  either  European  or  American  species. 


HiniAiitopuB  mrianogmsler. 

The  Pratincole  {Glareola\  the  Sea  Pie  (Hsfmat'^%.. 
and  the  Turnstone  {Strepsilas\  will  be  treated  of  ur:.:Tr* 
their  respective  titles. 

PLOWDEN,  EDMUND,  serjeant-at-law,  was  an  err 
nent  lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  \u 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.    He  was  the  repre^enUt^x . 
of  an  antient  family,  Plowden  of  Plowden  in  Shrvpsh  r.- 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1517,  and  alter  having  in  e^r. 
life  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  first  at  Cambridge,  a. 
aAorwards  at  Oxford,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  Lax 
changed    the  course  of  his  studies  to  the  oomnson    i. 
when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.      But  this   stat 
ment  is  totally  at  variance  with  Plowden's  own  acc»>L 
of  himself,  for   he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Com  id  • 
taries,'  that  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law  m  * 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  t 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL    (Prefaoe  to  his  Comn..  wh-. 
is  well  worth  reading.)   He  was  twice  a  reader  of  the  Mi-. 
Temple,  and  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Mary  was  ra. 
to  the  degree  of  serjeant-at-law ;  but  he  was  omitted  in  t 
call  of  Serjeants  in  the  2  Elizabeth,  poisibly  beeeuse, 
suggested  in  a  note  to  Wood's  aecoant  of  bim,  he 
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1.  ilovar  dsprlvvd  of  urolU  uid  ilmuiiii  1.  UMonir.ud  lUmdu  jui- 
tDondlcvg  it  i   3»  A  f trUcal  fflcUoa  of  the  ovuy,  ibowlDg  tb*  peraiUu-  pgilikti] 

PLUMBA'GO— GrapAiiB.  Black  Lead.  This  subBtanco 
occurs  cifslDlUzedandmasBive.  IMmaT;  form  a  rhomboid. 
OcTura  in  imbedded  hexagonak  pritniB.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  terminal  planes  of  the  prism,  very  distinct,  and  the 
laminiD  flexible.  Fracture  granular  and  uneven.  Hardness 
I'O  to  20.  Colour  steel  or  blackUli-grey.  Streak  black, 
Bhinin!;.  Lustre  metallic  and  glislening.  Unctuous  to  the 
touch.    Opaque.    Specific  ginvily  2-OS  lo  2"J5. 

Found  in  Greenland  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  United  States. 

Matsive  varieliet  oceur  amorphous,  in  reoiform  niasies, 
•nd  irregular  nodules.  Structure  fbliated,  granular,  cam- 
Found  in  various  parts  of  the  vrorld.  Tliat  of  Borrowdale 
in  Cumberland  is  of  the  best  quality  for  what  are  called 
binck-lead  pencils;  while  the  commoner  sorts  are  used  for 
making  tnel ting-puts,  for  diminishing  the  friction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting.  Thnt  which 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies  is  remarkably  soft.  Plum- 
bago conducts  electricity,  is  infusible,  and  very  difficult  of 
combustion. 

Professor   Vanusem   has   analyzed  several 
plumbagg.     No.  1  was  a  pure  specimen  f 
and  Nu.  2  ttom  Bualletovn,  Pennsylvania. 


1  Borrowdale, 
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II  wasat  one  limesupposed  that  plumbago  was  a  carburet 
at  Iron,  but,  iu  the  opinion  of  Berielius,  the  experiments  of 
Karslen  have  proved  that  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  carbon. 
and  that  the  subslancBa  which  it  contains  are  in  a  atale  of 
mixture  merely  and  not  of  chemical  combination. 
According  to  Dr.XbomioD,  plumbago  i*  found  usually 
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primary  or  transition  rocka.  At  Borrowdale  it  ocenn  n 
ncEls  in  a  greenctone  rock,  which  constitutes  a  bed  in  cli>  - 
slate.  In  Inverneai-shire  it  occurs  in  gneiM;  at  Arei:!,: 
in  Norway,  in  quartz  rock;  and  in  the  United  Slatei,  -.-, 
felspar  and  mica-slate,  but  always  in  primary  rocko. 

PLUMBLINE.  When  a  heavy  body  suspended  bi  i 
flexible  string  ia  at  rest,  the  lino  passing  through  Ibe  pu'ii.: 
of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  p;rBviIy  of  the  weight  ti  .n 
the  direction  in  which  gravity  acts.  The  Aon'xon  is  a  pUr« 
perrendicular  to  this  line,  and  the  zenith  'a  tbKl  point  •! 
the  heavens  marked  out  by  the  continuation  of  Ibe  1.  ' 
upwards.  If  tbe  string  be  perfectly  flexible,  it  will  coine^Jc 
with  the  theoretical  line  above  described. 

The  application  of  the  plumbline  to  the  aria  don  not  tr- 
quire  any  explanation  here.  We  shall  briefly  tncntion  tl. 
manner  of  applying  the  plumbliae  to  astronomical  iDHra- 
menta,  and  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it,  a*  in  most  Ci-:-% 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  spirit  level,  or  obtervai..-:! 
by  reflexion,  and  so  ia  not  described  in  the  ac«onitt  of  L  • 


In  the  earlier  astronomical  instrument!,  wber«  the  li:> 
scope  or  line  of  sight  was  moveable  and  the  limb  of  th- 
instrument  fixed,  two  fine  dots  were  made  on  some  pari  >.: 
the  instrument,  as  dblant  from  each  other  ai  pouiblr.  o^ 
parallel  to  that  radius,  which  was  required  lo  be  vertical.  \ 
fine  line  was  hun);  in  front  of  the  dots,  and  made  ta  bi>«-. 
the  upper  dot  by  a  slow  screw  motion  carrying  tbeaij' 
The  lower  dot  was  then  brought  under  the  plumblinv  (>. 
the  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  and  when  both  wcri-  .'. 
the  same  time  accurately  bisected,  the  re«iiflc«tion  »(  ■  r  • 
mstrument  in  this  respect  was  complete.  The  weight  bci-o 
was  comp/sfe/y  immersed  in  water  to  diminish  its  o>c.l'i 
tions,  and  the  exact  bisection  of  the  dots  by  the  wue  v^ 
inspected  by  microscopes.  The  plumbline  was  brougb:  .■ 
close  lo  tlie  dots  as  was  conaistont  with  perfect  freedom,  a:,  i 
at  the  same  distance  from  each  as  nearly  asconld  bejudt;ac 
It  was  also  protected  by  a  covering  from  tbe  in&ucEcc  : 
the  wind. 

Iu  instruments  of  this  construction,  tlie  biaectioD  of  r' 
dots  by  the  plumbline  should  be  noted  at  the  (ante  tioM    i 
the  object  is  observed  by  tbe  telescope.     Aa  the  plui>ii<:.-  • 
in  its  ordinary  position  was  somelimei  in  the  way  of  tbe  to 
scope,  two  other  dots  were  frequently  inserted:,  which,  be  i .' 
veriQedby  the  principal  dots,  could  beusedfor  ibeaanicp-.; 
pose  of  verification ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  while  tb«  Iramr- 
workof  the  instrument  continuea  unchanged,  the  verticj  .- 
of  the  line  passing  over  the  supplementary  dots  will  enai.-' 
the  veiticality  of  the  line  passing  over  the  primary  duia,  •-:■  -. 
tbe  two  lines  are  parallel.     A  simple  plumblitie,  «s  at>  :i 
described,  was  universally  used  up  to  the  latter  end  of  li 
last  cenlury  for  rectifying  instrumentB  employed    in  m.  »- 
suring  altitudes,  or  zenith  distances^  in  which  tbe  lelew. ; . 
and  its  vernier  moved  on  a  fixed  limb.     When  the  teir>e 
and  hmb  were  united,  thajlumbline  waa  made  lo  pau  oi   - 
the  centre  of  the  divisioA,  and  marked  out   the   di%  >. 
which  corresponded  to  the  altitude,  the  frmetiotial  part  tr. 
measured  by  the  screw  which  moved  the  whole  initnimi- . . 
until  the  next  division  was  bisected.    Instramenta  of  !'• 
latter   kind  were  not,  we  conceive,  much  known    in    i:.. 
country,  but  we  believe  they  were  used  in  Frsnce. 

About  1785  (for  we  can  find  no  exact  date)  fUmsden    -  ■ 
Irodueed  a  great  improvement  in  the  apphcation   of   :■ .. 
plumbline.    The  imagn  of  the  dols  on  tbe  instraEoenl  >  ■. 
formed  on  the  plumbline  by  interposing  lenie^   and   i 
bisection  of  the  image  by  the  plumbline  was  vieweil  ihrv.;, 
microscopes.     Tbe  rAumbline  was  thus  kept  out  of  tbo  -• 
of  the  observer,  and  the  optical  parallax  d«Btroy«d.     1 
apparatus  was,  we  believe,  called  Ramsden's  GMo*t.      i- 
the  ehost  is  liable  to  this  objection  when  applied  tu  e.rr' 
in  which  the  telescope  and  limb  are  fixed  and  revolve-  - 
getber,  and  the  angles  read  off  by  microscope^  nz.  :. 
the  dots  are  never  visible  upon  the  plumbline  at   the  - 
of  observation,  but  only  before  or  after,  at  the  inoDieai? 
adjustment,  so  that  a  derangement  may  Uka   plac«    lj  . 
liced.     For  circles  which  do  not  turn  in  aiimuth,  iLi& 
jcctioii  seems  incurable  (not  that  it  is  of  much  irapotLa- 
as,  from  tbesuperiorstabilityof  theirfVaminganduoun 
. :.  -:..i ^ly  be  liable  to  any  sudden  e 


In   circles   revolving   freely  it. 

following  modification  of  Ramsden's  plumbline,  whit 
introduced  by  Troughtgn,  ia  much  to  D«  pcef^nd  to 
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Epaminondas,  Seipio,  Aug[ustus»  Tiberius,  Caligulov  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
DaiphantuB,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet  Aratus,  are  lost. 

Plutarch's  son  Lamprias  made  a  list  of  his  father's  works, 
nXovra^ov  fiipKLuv  ^tVaCt  which  is  partly  preserved,  and 
printed  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Grssca'  of  Fabricius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a  lasting  reputation. 
The  plan  of  nis  biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the  brevity  with  which  he 
is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in  the  lives  of 
Alexander  and  Ceesar.  '  For,'  he  says, '  I  do  not  write  His- 
tories, but  lives ;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  neces- 
sity exhibit  a  man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes 
some  slight  circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's 
character  better  than  battles  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a 
man's  character,  and  thus  give  a  portrait  of  his  life,  leaving 
others  to  describe  great  events  and  battles/  The  object 
then  of  Plutarch,  in  his  Biographies^  was  a  moral  end,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a  man's  life  was 
subordinate  to  this  his  main  design ;  and  though  he  may 
Qot  always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid 
down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
should  be,  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  most  persons 
who  have  attempted  this  stvle  of  composition.  The  life  of 
a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which 
he  waa  engaged,  is  not  biography,  but  history.  This  extract 
from  Plutarch  will  also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for 
the  want  of  historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  Lives. 
Though  altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which 
discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intrica- 
cies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch  has 
preserved  in  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libraries.  It  is 
said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  tSy  writers^  a  great 
part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirelv  lost. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
may  be  read.  We  mav  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
perasal,  which  arises  from  a  conviction  of  the  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  his  graphic  representations,  his  benevolent 
disposition,  and  the  moral  end  which  he  always  keeps  before 
him.  We  may  also  read  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical 
investigation  into  the  faets  which  he  has  recorded,  and  for 
the  pturpose  of  supplying  from  him  the  defects  of  other  an- 
tient  authoritiea.  With  this  latter  object  we  must  institute 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  Lives, 
which  vary  greatly  in  value ;  and  above  all  we  must  be 
careful  in  reading  his  Lives  of  the  Romans  not  to  be  misled 
by  any  notions  that  he  had  formed  of  the  institutions  of  a 
people  with  whose  lan^age  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  to  whose  antient  history  he  was  nearly  a  stranger.  On 
the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader  may  consult  an 
essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  D&  Foniibua  et  AuetoritatB 
Vitarum  ParaUelarum  Fluiarchi  CommenkUionea  IF.f 
Goettingn,  1820,6yo. 

Besides  the  Lives,  a  considerable  number  of  Plutarch's 
essays  may  be  styled  historical.  They  may  all  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much 
for  their  historical  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts 
that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  wnieh  they  exhibit  of  the  author's  own 
mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  '  On  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus*  {mpl  rnt  'BpoUnw  rasoi|&t(tfc)»  he  has,  un- 
fortunately for  his  own  reputation,  attacked  the  veracity  and 
integrity  of  the  father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  success 
that  Bubseq|iient  writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  honest, 
hav«  nftde  tneir  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  doaeat  criticism  may  enhanee  but  can  never  depreciate. 
(Jowrmtd  qfEdueaiion,  voL  vii.,  p.  1 28.)  The '  Lives  of  the 
TenOratorii*  which  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little 
value,  and  may  not  be  his ;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence, 
at  least  negatively,  of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Plutarch. 

The  Livea  ol  Pliitaxch.first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  by 
seveial  baDda»  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foU  about  1470.    This 


Latin  version  formed  the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and  It^ 
lian  translations.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  printed  l.y 
Philip  Giunta,  Florence,  1517,  fol.  Among  more  receM 
editions  are  those  of  Brvan,  LDndon,  1729,  5  vols.  410..  .l 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moeea  lib 
Soul,  after  Bryan's  death;  that  of  Coray,  Parii^  1809-181  j, 
6  vols.  8vo.;  and  that  by  Schaefer,  Leipxig,  1826»  6  %oU. 
8vo.  The  translations  are  very  numerous.  The  but  Gfr- 
man  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwasser,  Bfagdebur^ 
1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo.  Another  German  tnnslation  a..- 
peared  at  Vienna,  in  1812.  The  best  Italian  trmnaUi  u 
IS  by  Pompei.  The  French  translation  of  Amyot,  wh;cb 
appeared  in  1559,  has  considerable  merit,  and  ha£  U^-n 
often  reprinted.  The  English  transition  of  Sir  Tbui&a» 
North,  London,  1612,  which  is  avowedly  made  from  that  U 
Amyot,  is  often  very  hanpy  in  iM)int  of  expression,  and  ^ 
deservedly  much  esteemea.  The  Lives  were  also  tnuislatrd 
into  French  by  Dacier,  Paris,  8  vols.  4to.,  1721.  TIr 
translation  sometimes  called  Dryden*s»  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1683,  was  executed  by  a  grea*. 
number  of  persons.  According  to  a  note  by  lftaloD«  (Dr>- 
den's  Ptose  Works,  iL,  p.  331),  there  were  forty-one  of  them. 
Dry  den  himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the  d»d*- 
cation  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Flutarrh, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  laat  Engh^L 
translation  is  by  John  and  William  Langhome,  an  inSi^i  i 
and  tasteless  version,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  toUrabij 
correct  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  originaL  It  hat  a 
few  notes  of  little  value,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  very  uncri- 
tical and  ill-written  Life  of  Plutarch.  There  is  an  edittoo  of 
this  version  by  archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  correction »  ar«il 
additions,  which  add  little  to  the  vfalue  of  the  Langhorx>c*' 
labours. 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of  sW^: 
sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  title  U 
his  'Moralia,  or  Ethical  Works/  many  of  them  being  t:.- 
tirely  of  an  ethical  character.  The  minor  historical  vit%.t* 
already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on  the  malignity  of  Utr- 
dotus  IS  one,  are  usually  comprised  in  the  collection  •ntiCt'i 
'  Moralia.'  Plutarch  was  fond  of  the  writings  of  PUto ;  U 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans:  if  he  belonged  *.i. 
any  philosophical  sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  Bj*. 
there' is  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writiri^ 
and  he  is  not  characterised  by  depth  of  thought  or  ongii- 
ality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we  may  so  naix- 
that  which  had  little  of  the  connected  character  of  a  s^^stccs. 
out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosoi^ers.  But  a'm&ni 
end  is  always  apparent  in  his  '  Mor&lia*  as  well  as  in  K* 
Biographies.  A  kind  humane  disposition  and  a  lovr  •'' 
everything  that  is  ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  !..< 
writings,  and  give  the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  ti. 
he  has  in  the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose  sin^  /. 
ness  of  heart  appears  in  everything  that  be  aqrs  or  dt/^ 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  educate-., 
and  he  gives  many  good  precepta  for  the  bringing  up  \ 
children.  His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  In  many  of  in 
applications,  as  for  instance  his  *  Letter  of  Consolation  1 1 
Apollonius,'  and  his  '  Marriage  Precepts,*  he  is  aa  felic:t  t* 
in  expression  as  he  is  sound  in  his  precepts.  Notwiihst^i  i; 
ing  all  the  deductions  that  the  most  fastidious  critic  n.w 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  be  d«r.u*-i 
that  there  is  something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  und 
the  more  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  them ;  *iA 
this  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer. 

Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  aimpbatv  <  / 
the  Attio  writers.    It  has  not  tiie  air  of  being  much  elal^* 
rated,  and  apparently  his  sentences  flowed  easily  firoca  him 
He  is  nearly  always  animated  and  pleasing,  and  the  epithr* 
pictorial  may  be  justly  apptied  to  him.    Sometimes  his  s«. . 
tences  are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  order  of  the  ^*jr\- 
appears  not  the  best  that  could  be  ehosen  to  expros  h  • 
meaning:  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  Ik>: 
Greek  writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arraiiffed  xlu:^ 
thoughts.    Sometimes  he  is  obscure,  both  from  this  cau^ 
and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abounds      Hi 
occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affects  poetic  word^  but  tU* 
are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thougnts  and  expreaaion  * 
his  language.    Altogether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  m  ;1.. 
original  bv  those  who  are  familiar  with  him,  but  he  is  sois^ 
what  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  stranger.    It  is  his  ment«  ..• 
the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  treating  of  such  subjeets  a«  I  • 
graphy  and  morals,  not  to  have  fallen  into  a  merely  rhetoni  i> 
style,  to  have  balanced  antitheses,  and  to  have  contea*.^- 
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or  'leat;*  it  is  received  in  three  large  reservoirs,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  government,  and  distributed  by  iron 

Sipes.  There  were  formerly  many  public  conduits,  but  having 
ecome  nuisances,  they  have  been  gradually  removed ;  the 
last  six  in  1826.  The  surplus  water  turns  several  mills 
belonging  to  the  corporation. 

St  Andrew's  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of  antient 
foundation  and  varied  architecture,  having  a  square  em- 
battled tower.  In  1825  its  interior  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  4469/.,  but  the  original 
order  is  preserved;  it  possesses  a  fine  organ,  will  seat 
2500  persons,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Charles  church 
was  begun  just  before  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  I.,  but  was 
not  completed  until  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  exu- 
berant loyalty  of  the  period  led  to  its  dedication  to  king 
Charles  the  Martyr.  It  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square 
tower  and  well  proportioned  spire.  There  are  two  chapels- 
of-ease,  one  in  each  parish,  besides  three  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  vii.  a  mariners'  church,  a  chapel  in  the 
citadel,  and  a  licensed  room  on  the  Hoe.  There  are  besides 
chapels  for  Baptists  (two).  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  Wesleyan,  Warrenite,  and  Bryanite 
Methodists,  and  other  dissenters,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  in  St  Andrew's 
parish,  to  be  called  Trinitv  church,  was  laid  a  few  months 
since.  There  is  a  splendid  hotel,  with  an  assemblv-room, 
and  a  theatre  adjacent  to  it,  both  erected  by  the  cor- 
poration at  a  heavy  expense.  The  custom-house,  the 
royal  baths,  the  new  hospital,  the  AthensDum,  or  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  the  public  library,  the  Free- 
masons' Hall,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Guildhall  is  an  irregular  structure,  compre- 
hending the  central  watchhouse  and  the  town  prison.  The 
grammar-school  is  a  substantial  stone  building. 

The  harbour  of  Plymouth  comprehends  the  Sound  and 
its  various  arms.  About  fourteen  miles  south  stands  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  built  in  1759,  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
stretching  north  and  south  100  fathoms,  and  forming  a  slope 
to  the  south-west  The  Sound  is  a  considerable  inlet  of  the 
English  Channel,  three  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  from 
Pemee  Point  on  the  west  to  the  opposite  headland  on  the 
east,  and  extending  inland  about  tnree  miles  to  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Plymouth.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Sound 
isCawsand  Bay.  The  coast  all  round,  except  just  at  the 
village  of  Cawsand  on  the  west,  and  at  the  inlets  of  Mill 
Bay  and  Sutton  Pool  on  the  north,  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  and 
the  rocky  island  of  St  Nicholas  (sometimes  called  Drake's 
Island)  rises  out  of  the  water  not  far  iVom  the  north  shore. 
The  nstuary  of  the  Tamar  forms  the  harbour  for  the  ships 
of  war,  and  is  called  Hamoaze ;  it  opens  into  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  Sound.  The  sstuary  of  the  Plym  or 
Lara  forms  another  harbour,  chiefly  used  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  time  of  war  for  transports,  captured  vessels, 
&c.,  and  is  called  Cutwater ;  it  is  capable  of  containing  1000 
sail  of  such  vessels.  Here  is  also  a  wet  and  dry  dock  suited 
to  the  building  of  74-«un  ships.  Catwater  opens  into  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Sound,  and  has  at  its  mouth  the  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Batten,  opposite  Plymouth.  It  is  not  so 
deep  as  Hamoase.  Sutton  Pool  is  a  tide-harbour,  also  used 
by  merchant  vessels ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  has  just  been 
obtained  fbr  the  erection  of  a  pier  in  Mill  Bay,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  lfti|;ost  class  of  steam-ships  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  (1840).  This  pier  has  been  determined  on  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  steamers  which  now 
frequent  the  port  The  harbour  of  Hamoaze  is  four  miles 
long,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  of  fifteen  fathoms  at  ebb  tide ; 
there  are  moorings  for  nearly  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
The  dock-yard  [DxvonportJ  is  on  Hamoaie.  The  harbour 
was  long  exposed  to  the  heavy  sea  which  rolled  into  the 
Sound  with  gales  from  the  southward,  and  ^^reat  damage 
was  at  various  times  done.  To  remedy  this  a  breakwater 
or  dyke,  Ibrmed  of  loose  stones,  was  commenced  a.d.  1812 ; 
it  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  having  a  total  length 
of  1700  yards,  or  nearly  a  mile,  vis.  1000  yards  in  the  centre, 
whieh  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
continuation  of  350  yards  at  each  end,  turning  more  to  the 
north,  and  forming  a  eonsiderable  angle  with  the  direction 
of  the  centre.*  The  efficiency  of  the  hreakwater  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  harbour  has  been  proved  in  several  severe 

*  The  diBMukms  of  tb*  Imakwatcr  u««  with  the  exeepiloo  of  Um  Icnitth, 
irvry  TutoMly  givM.  In  m  ueofuat  pnbltohed  by  Johns.  D«nmpoit  (1819- 
90)«th«  brv^aih  at  the  ham  i»  giTcnat  210  fe«C  and  30  f«et  at  tha  top  when 
the  depth  of  water  at  abb  tida  if  30  fisat  Mr.  Wlchiwick  gives  tha  dimension* 
off  tha  faitakw^tar  ta  fbUpVi  {^breadth  al  the  base  120  yards,  at  tha  top  16, 


gales  which  have  occurred  since  its  commencement  Thr 
harbour  is  defended  from  hostile  attack  bv  the  citadel  A 
Plymouth,  by  the  fortifications  on  the  island  of  St  NicboUs 
and  by  various  other  batteries. 

The  popuktion  of  Plymouth,  as  well  as  of  the  adiaoenr 
towns  of  Stonehouse  and  Devonport,  has  increased  ver^ 
much  during  the  present  century,  as  apoears  from  the  fui- 
lowing  statement  :— 

1901.  1811.  1821.  do: 

Plymouth  .  .  16,040  20,803  21,691  3Ku»w 
Stoke  Damer- 1 

all     Parish  >       23,747  30,083  33,578  34.^:  . 

(Devonport)  I 

East  Stonehouse  .     3,407  6,174  0,043  *i^.i 


43,194         56,060         61,212 


4  ^.•^  • 


If  we  take  the  increase  of  the  ten  years  1321-31  as  (he  h-  -  - 
of  our  calculation,  we  may  estimate  the  present  populate  :. 
of  Plymouth  at  nearly  40,000;   that  of  Devonport  |wb.t  i. 
has  not  of  late  increased  so  fast)  at  36,000 ;  and  that  of  Ston  - 
house  at  12,000 :  making  a  total  of  88,000.  The  trade  of  iU 
town  is  important  as  appears  by  the  custom-house  retu... 
for  the  year  1839,  which  amounted  to  90,000/.    Beside*  xi- 
business  arising  from  the  dockyard  at  Devonport  and  tt- 
connected  establishments,  considerable  trade  is  carhtrd  . 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Iffediterraoeiu. 
and  coastwise  with  London  and  other  places ;  and  there  t% 
an  active  fishery,  especially  of  whiting  and  hake.    Tb«  lu 
ports  are  timber  and  West  India  produce;  the  export- 
manganese  to  Scotland,  wool  to  Hull,  and  lead  to  Lud1< 
and  Bristol.  There  are  an  extensive  sail-cloth  manufiicUir> 
a  sugar  refinery,  a  glass-house,  a  very  large  soap  factory,  an 
a  starch  factory.    Granite,  slate,  limestone,  and  marble.  a*r 
Quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.   The  limestone  or  marble    r 
the  Oreston  quarries,  on  the  shore  of  Catwater,  opposite  *. 
Plymouth,  was  the  materisl  chiefly  employed  for  the  break 
water.    Near  these  quarries  is  a  beautiful  iron-bridge  of  C .  • 
elliptical  arches  over  Catwater,  built  at  the  sole  expense  • ' 
the  earl  of  Morley.    In  1834  a  floating  steam -bridge  v»- 
established  across  the  Hamoaze  between  Devonport  oiii 
Torpoint,  which  crosses  regularly  every  quarter  of  an  L..  jr. 
and  conveys  the  mail-coaches,  carriages,  horses,  and  p  *« 
sengers  without  the  least  delay  or  inconvenience.     T 
communication  has  proved  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  nct^  -i 
bourhood.    A  railroad,  to  the  extent  of  24  miles,  eonocx  * 
Plymouth  from  Sutton  Pool  to  Prince  Town,   near  *i*. 
prison  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  There  are  markets  on  MonU^i. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  two  vearly  fairs. 

The  town-council  consists  of  12  aldermen  and  36  cuuiu*.. 
lors;    the  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards.     Quarts 
sessions  and  petty-sessions  (twice  a  week)  are  held;   4. '. 
there  is  a  court,  entitled  the  mayor's  court,  or  the  bon>ui;i 
court,  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions.    The  yearly  revenue  •  ' 
the  corporation,  arising  from  tolls  at  the  markets  and  fai-x 
from  the  rents  of  the  mills,  the  royal  hotel,  the  th«^trt 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  fr-  .• 
the  water  rents,  is  about  6700/L  There  is  a  heavy  debu  T1> 
borough  prison,  when  the  inspectors  made  their  sec.  > 
Report  (dated  1836),  was  inadequate  for  its  purpoH?  a..  . 
under  bad  management. 

Plymouth  returned  members  to  parliament  in  the  rci;:*  • 
of  Edward  I.  and  II. ;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  i  \  . 
since  which  time  it  has  regularly  sent  two.    TTlte  maw.r    - 
the  returning  officer.    The  boundaries  of  the  borough  s'*>. 
parliamentary   purposes    were    slightly  enlarged    by    t' 
Boundary  Act.    By  the  Reform  Act  Devonport,  with  wh. 
Stonehouse  was  incorporated,  was  formed  into  a  new  \  a: 
liamentary  borough,  returning  two  members.    The  numl  %  r 
of  voters  registered  for  Plymouth  in  1834-5  was  1571  ;  . 
IS35-6, 1776 ;  for  Devonport  at  the  same  periods,  l»ro  &i  •: 
2083. 

The  living  of  St  Andrew  is  a  vicarage  united  with  0 
chapelry  of  Pennycross,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  02 \. 
together  with  the  patronage  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  1 : 
chapel-of-ease,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  is  1 4SL     1 1  ■ 
living  of  (Charles  is  a  vicarage,  the  clear  yearly  value  • 
which  is  612,;.;  the  value  of  the  chapelry  in  this  pan»b  .1 
100^.  per  annum  clear. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Plymouth  were,  .  - 

leoirth  ftt  Uie  biM  17«0  ymrds,  at  th*  top  (indudias  tU  two  m«)  l?M :  *««r«.<» 
height  14  yardi ;  ilope  of  the  woiIl  tovwdalhe  tea,  thtm  horvKtaa}  U»  vum  ^m 
peudicttbir.' 
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force  is  also  directly  proportional  to  the  compressing  force, 
that  is,  to  the  density.  [AiB.]  This  is  the  law  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte,  and  though  it  cannot  he  said  to  he  absolutely 
correct,  it  is  very  generally  employed. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  MM.  Prony,  Arago»  and  others,  exhibits 
the  volumes  and  elasticities  of  a  given  quantity  of  atmo- 
spherical air  under  different  pressures,  the  temperature 
being  nearly  constant,  and  expressed  by  14**  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  (57*2**  Fahrenheit),  and,  as  fhr  as  it 
extends,  it  confirms  the  law  above  mentioned.  The  first  of 
the  columns  expresses  the  pressure  or  elasticity  in  multiples 
of  the  weight  of  an  atmospherical  column ;  the  second  ex- 
presses the  same  by  the  height,  in  inches,  of  the  column  of 
mercury  supported  in  a  barometer  tube;  and  the  third 
column  contains  the  corresponding  volumes. 

At3io0pherN.       Inehw,  Eng.         Volnmet. 
1  30  1*0000 


6 

150 

•1989 

11-3 

339 

'0884 

16-5 

495 

*0601 

21-7 

651 

'0467 

24 

720 

-0411 

27 

810 

•0369 

The  law  being  admitted,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  par- 
ticles of  an  elastic  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  them.  For  let  the 
volume  of  fluid  be  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  the  com- 
pressing force  act  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  faces ;  then, 
ltd  represent  the  distance  between  every  two  nearest  par- 
ticles of  fluid,  the  number  of  particles  in  the  surface  pressed 

1 
will  vary  as  -^.    Now  assume  that  the  repulsive  force  (per- 
pendicularly to  that  surface)  between  every  two  nearest 

particles  in  the  volume  varies  as  (t ;  then  the  whole  repul- 
sive force  on  that  surface,  and,  consequently,  the  compress- 
ing force,  will  vary  as  rf*~  .    If  D  represent  the  density  of 

the  fluid,  d  will  vary  as  — :,  or  D~^ ;  theretbre,  substituting 

D* 

D"*!  for  (/  in  the  last  expression,  the  whole  repulsive  force 

varies  as  D""^*"*^.  But,  agreeably  to  the  law  above  men^ 
tioned,  the  compressing  force  varies  as  D ;  therefore  the 
exponent  —  }(9i— 2)  must  be  equal  to  unity,  and  hence  ii= 
—1.    It  follows  therefore  that  the  repulsive  foroe  between 

every  two  nearest  particles  varies  as  (f  ,  or  inversely  as  the 
distances  of  those  particles  from  each  other.  Sir  I.  Newton 
however  observes  (Ub.  ii,  prop.  23,  schol.)  that  this  law  holds 
^ood  only  when  the  repulsive  power  of  any  particle  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  those  which  are  nearest  to  it. 

If  P  and  P'  represent  the  pressures  exercised  upon  a 
square  unit  of  the  superficies  bounding  an  elastic  fluid,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  fluid  under  those  pressures  be  V  and  V ; 
also  if  the  densities  be  Dand  Ir  respectively,  we  shall 
have 

P  :  F  : :  v  :  V,  or  p.v=p'.v', 

and  P  :  F  : :  D   :  D',  or  PiysFD; 

whence,  by  equality  of  ratios, 

V  !  V  : :  D'  ;  D.  or  D.V=D'.V'. 

Considerable  difllculty  is  found  in  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  gases  with  precision,  and  differant  experi- 
menters have  obtained  results  which  do  not  exactly  asree. 
The  value  generally  adopted  for  air,  when  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  30  inches,  and  the 
temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  55^,  is  1*22 
ounces  avoirdupois,  or  534  grains  troy.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Dalton  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  steam  when  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  height  of  the  barometrical  column  is  30 
inches,  is  253  grains  troy ;  by  others  it  has  been  found  to 
be  2u47  grains ;  and  it  appears  that  within  considerable 
limits  the  expansion  of  the  volume  of  any  gas  is  proportional 
to  the  increments  of  temperature,  measured  by  the  degrees 
of  the  thermometer.  The  absolute  value  of  the  expansion 
is  not  precisely  known ;  that  of  air  is  stated  to  be  eoual  to 
about  ^  and  that  of  steam  about  ^  of  the  volume,  ror  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.    [Air.] 

The  following  table,  from  the  observations  of  MM.  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  exhibits  the  volumes  assumed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  air  at  different  temperatures  between  the  boiling- 
point  and  near  the  fireeiing»pomt  of  mercury  *— 


TeApentarM. 

VolaflM, 

-33° 

0*8650 

32 

1-0000 

212 

1*3750 

302 

1*5576 

392 

lT38t 

482 

1*9189 

572 

2*0976 

680 

2*3125 

Now  to  determine  the  elastic  fbrce,  or  the  equnit 
pressure,  of  air  in  terms  of  its  density  and  temporal  urt* ;  . 
V  be  the  volume  of  a  body  of  air  at  any  given  Cempers:.  > 
suppose  55**  (Fahrenheit),  and  let  p  be  the  corresp<>7;.j:! . 
pressure,  or  elastic  foic^  measurea  by  the  weight  cf  t.- . 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  or  by  its  height,  •: 
let  d  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  above  ur  : 

low  55®.    Then,  since  -rrr-  =  '0021,  we  have  V   n   i 

4o0 

*002l£^  for  the  volume  of  the  air  at  the  tempeimtiiie  55*'  z . 
Let  also  D  represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  *..• 
air  at  the  temperature  55** ;  then,  since  the  densitT  is  i. 
versely  proportional  to  the  volume,  we  have  the  demit i » 

D 
the  temperature  55'  ±  d  equal  to  TXISJ^Tji  ^®^  ^"-' 

represented  by  IV.    Now,  if  the  preiaure  p  be  ^-aned  t 
become  P  without  changing  the  temperature ;   since  tL? 
the  pressure,  or  elastic  force,  is  proportional  to  the  dtcv 
we  have  p :  P : :  IV  :  D"  (a  the  density  of  the  air  undc 


tr    *• 


D" 


pressure  P) ;  consequently  P  s  -g^,  or 


Vp(l:k'W>i.i, 


And,  if  p  be  expressed  by  the  weight  of  a  oolunm  ofiDi 
cury  whose  base  is  one  square  inch  (=  14*75  pounds  >.  ** 
value  of  P  is  the  required  pressure  upon  a  square  in*... 
the  surface  of  the  air. 

The  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  being  proportiaiULl  {■> : 
force  which  compresses  it,  and  the  volume  inersasin^  ; 
portionally  to  the  temperature ;  it  fbUows  that  the  d^z 
of  an  elastic  fluid  varies  directly  as  the  oompresaing  f  : 
and  inversely  as  the  temperature. 

From  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that,  « 
steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  fbrmciL 
expansive  force  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression :  » 
its  temperature  is  increased,  in  anarittimeticaVprm^rtf^- 
but  the  relation  between  the  elastic  force  of  this  gas  cr . 
temperature,  in  that  state,  is  as  yet  far  from  bein^  oert^  r 
known.    Under  the  word  Elasticitt  is  given  a  tai- 
the  elastic  forces  of  steam  at  temperatures  betwv«z.  - 
fireezingand  boiling  states  of  water;  and  the  following  u 
extracted  from  those  which  have  been  formed   ft^m  ■  . 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Ure,  amJ  .. 
members  of  the  French  Institute,  may  also  be  useful  .« 
means  of  affording  a  near  estimate  of  the  force  at  high  u  -^ 
peratures.    The  first  column  contains  the  temperature 
the  water  and  steam  in  degrees  of  FahreiUieat's  themoc. 
ter ;  the  second  is  the  measure  of  the  expansive  foror  h>  \ 
number  of  inches  in  the  height  of  the  oelumn  of  mierc;. 
which  on  a  given  superficies  would  counterbalance  tt ;   «- 
the  third,  the  like  measure  expressed  by  multiples  •. .'  * 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  when  the  air  i»  . 
ordinary  state. 


Tempentara. 

lBckes.Engliih. 

Ataoaplw 

212'' 

30 

\ 

220 

35*54 

1*18 

240 

51-7 

1-72 

260 

72*3 

2*41 

280 

101*9 

3*06 

300 

139*7 

4-66 

312 

165*5 

5-52 

340 

231* 

7*7 

357 

296-79 

9-893 

389 

435*9 

14*53 

408 

541*5 

18*05 

419 

613*2 

20*44 

435 

719*8 

23*994 

When  steam  m  not  in  contact  with  the  water  from  «  . 
it  is  formed,  und  when  it  is  subject  to  a  eonstent  prt  ^ 
under  which  it  may  expand  in  every  direction  <as  «  ^ 
is  formed  in  the  atmosphere),  an  increase  of  temper 
will  not  produce  an  increase  of  density,  but  mere)> 

elastic  power.    Now,  if  we  suppose  steam  to  expor-I 
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or  y  =  a'  [Logarithmic  Curve],  where  a  is  some  coii- 
stant  which  is  called  the  base  of  the  system  of  logarithms 
appertaining  to  the  particular  curve. 

Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that 
if  tangents  am,dn,  &c.  be  drawn  from  anv  points  in  the 
curve,  the  subtangents  Am,  Dn,  &c.  will  be  equal  to  one 
another ;  and  that  the  area  comprehended  between  the  in- 
finite branch  a^r  of  the  curve,  its  asymptote  AZ,  and  any 
ordinate  A  0,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  constant  subtan- 
gent,  or  modulus  of  the  curve,  and  that  ordinate :  hence  the 
area  between  A  a  and  the  infinitely  remote  summit  Z  is 
equal  to  A  a  X  A  m.  Also,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  the 
Jbgarithms  of  the  same  natural  number  in  different  systems 
of  logarithms  bear  to  one  another  the  same  proportion  as 
the  moduli  of  those  systems.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
find  the  value  of  the  subtangent  A  m,  or  modulus,  for  what 
may  be  called  the  atmospherical  logarithms ;  and,  from  the 
last-mentioned  property,  the  above  value  of  AC  may  be 
transformed  into  an  expression  containing  common  loga- 
rithms. 

Let  h  denote  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere 
whose  density  is  equal  to  that  of  the  real  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  density  is  represented  by  the 
line  A  a  in  the  above  diagram ;  then  A  X  Aa  will  represent 
the  weight  of  such  homogeneous  atmosphere,  or  its  pressure 
on  the  point  A.  But  the  area  between  Z  A,  A  a,  and  the 
curve  being  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  infinite  number 
ofordinates  Aa,  D^,  F/,  &c.,  which,  severally,  represent 
the  densities  of  the  air  at  the  points  A,  D,  F,  &c.  in  the 
infinitely  hieh  column  A  Z  of  atmospherical  air ;  that  area, 
viz.  Aa  X  A  m,  may  represent  the  weight  of  such  column, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  real  atmosphere  on  the  point  A ;  this 
beine  made  equal  to  the  former  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  Am  =  A.  Thus  the  height  of  a  homogeneous 
atmosphere  exercising  at  A  the  same  pressure  as  the  real 
atmosphere,  will  be  the  subtangent,  or  modulus,  of  the  at- 
mospherical logarithms.  The  value  of  A  is  determined  by  a 
proportion  in  which  the  heights  of  the  column  of  homoge- 
neous air,  and  the  column  of  mercuiy  which  holds  it  in  equi- 
librio,  are  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  two  fluids.  [Hydrostatics.]  Now  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  air  and  mercury  being,  respectively,  1*22  and 
13568;  and  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  being  30  inches  when  the  temperature  is  ex- 
pressed by  55**  (Fahrenheit),  we  get  27803  feet,  or  4634 
fathoms  for  the  value  of  A.  Then  the  modulus  of  the  com- 
mon logarithms  being  0*43429,  we  have 

detuiiy  at  A 
'43429  :  4634  : :  common  log.  ^: .j — j-n  *  *^®^^  ^^* 

_      dsns,  at  A        ,  , .    ,  .     •  .    , 

'og.-i 77?  i  and  this  last  term  is  the  eauivalent  of  the 

aetu.  at  c 

above  expression  for  AC. 

The  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  is  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varying  direct! v  with 
that  pressure ;  it  follows  that  we  may  substitute  in  tne  last 
expression  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at  A  and 
C  for  the  densities  of  the  air  at  those  points,  and  thus  we 

T^        ,^^-«  1       height  of  mere,  at  A  ^ 

have  10670  com.  log.  .   ...  \. 7-7?  for  the  value  of 

®  height  of  mere,  at  C 

A  C  in  fathoms.  Therefore  the  heights  of  the  columns  of 
mercury  being  observed  at  any  two  places,  as  A  and  C,  the 
height  of  C  above  A  can  be  found.  [Barombtbr.]  But 
the  factor  10670  may  be  changed  into  the  more  convenient 
number  10000  by  an  alteration  in  the  temperature  (55" 
Fahrenheit)  on  which  the  former  number  depends.  By 
experiment  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  if  the  altitude  of 
one  place  above  another  be  computed  from  the  above  for- 
mula, it  will  vary  by^  of  its  value  for  each  degree  by  which 
the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at  the  two  stations  diffen 

10670 


from  55".     Now 


435 


=  24*5  nearly,  the  variation,  in  fa- 


thoms, for  one  degree ;  consequently  24*5:  670  (=  the  ex- 
cess of  10670  above  10000)  : :  1"  :  27"  nearly;  and  there- 
fore 55"— 27",  or  28",   is  the  temperature  at  which  the 

,AAA«  ,       height  qf  mere,  at  A    , 

expres.»n  10000  com.  log.  ^^.^^  ^rnercUc g'^"  **"» 


height  of  C  above  A  in  fathoms ;  and  of  course  this  value 
must  be  increased  or  diminished  by  ^  part  of  itself  for  each 
degree  above  or  below  28"  in  the  mean  of  the  temperatures 
observed  at  A  and  C.    [Hbiqhts,  Mbasurbmbnt  of.] 


The  mountain-barometer,  as  it  is  called.  Is  usually  y- 
vided  with  an  adjusting  screw,  by  which  the  sur&ee  of  v 
mercury  in  the  cistern  may  be  made  to  coincide  vith  *. 
zero  of  the  scale  of  inches  by  which  the  heieht  of  the  cuiL\ 
is  expressed ;  but  those  of  a  more  porti&le  kind  ba^v  i. 
that  adjusting  screw,  and  then  a  correctbn  must  be  au. 
for  the  error  of  the  scale.    For  this  purpose,  the  rativ  \* 
tween  the  area  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  and  the  interior  c  . 
of  the  cistern  must  be  found  (it  is  usually  given  h%  lu 
maker  of  the  instrument) ;  let  it  be  as  1  tD  m :  this  i»  i 
the  ratio  between  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercar?  itx  ti« 
cistern  and  the  corresponding  fall  or  rise  of  thai  in  the  l^s 
When  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  hapfvr.>  t 
coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  of  inches,  the  het^ L: 
the  column  in  the  tube  is  correctly  expressed  by  the  wi  > 
and  the  top  of  the  column  is,  in  that  case,  called  the  nt-^u 
point,  no  correction  being  then  necessary.    In  other  ca»-i 

add  —  of  the  height  shown  by  the  scale  to  that  hetgLt.  / 

the  latter  is  greater  than  the  neutral  height,  or  subtrvt 
less ;  the  sum,  or  difference,  is  the  correct  beigbt  of  ::ii 
mercury  in  the   tube  above  the  surface  of  tlukt  m  *:■ 
cistern. 

Water  boils  when  the  elastic  power  of  the  vapour  far&  i 
from  it  is  equal  to  the  incumbent  pressure ;  and  oor* 
quently  the  temperature  at  which  tne  boiling  takes  rU  f 
in  the  open  air  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  eta 
spherical  column  above  it.    Therefore,  since  this  wdgbt  U- 
comes  less  as  the  station  is  more  elevated,  it  is  evideet  i*-: 
water  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  on  a  mountain  t'u: 
on  the  plain  at  its  foot ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  WoUastoo  r 
structed  au  instrument  called  a  thermometrical  barocnri^ 
by  which,  on  the  principle  just  mentioned,  the  relK,- 
heights  of  stations  can  be  found.    A  tube  contain iog 
mercury  is  provided  with  a  graduated  scale,  and,  v" 
used,  the  bulb  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  b  % 
to  boil  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heights  of  stations  ukertiX 

the  knowledge  of  the  temperature  at  which  water  boiW  :*■ 

/  /  +  75"  \« 
formula  F  =  [  — rr —  J  given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  migfc:  :■ 

employed.    Here  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  v  t* 
at  the  station,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  ii, 
mometer ;  F  is  the  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  » ..*. 
at  the  temperature  /  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosp^r- 
and  is  expressed  bv  the  corresponding  height,  in  eentimet*. 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer.     This  i<u 
being  thus  determined  at  each  of  the  two  stations,  as  A  i 
C,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  heighu  U  - . 
multiplied  by  10,000  will  give  the  approximate  height  A 
which  may  be  then  corrected  as  above. 

The  velocity  with  which  air  flows  into  a  vacuum  thn>u 
an  aperture  in  a  vessel  follows  the  same  law  aa  wratcr  ot  t 
other  non-elastic  fluid  [Hydrodyxc amics]  ;  for  tbougl*. 
the  former  case,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  tbnmgli  t* 
orifice  in  a  given  time  varies  wiUi  the  density  of  thai  «  k: 
successively  comes  to  the  orifice,  yet  the  pressure  by  wh  . 
the  air  is  forced  out  varying  in  the  same  propoitioii.  t. 
velocity,  by  dynamics,  remains  constant.    Hence  wr  *j 
that  a  column  of  air,  in  its  ordinary  state,  extending  to  t: 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  rushes  through  an  orifice   tct^  . 
vacuum  with  a  velocity  (=1339  feet  in  a  second)  eaui.  * 
that  with  which  a  heavy  body  would  fall  through  a  bei^. 
equal  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere. 

The  law  is  the  same,  whether  we  consider  the  air  to  : 
only  by  its  weight,  or  whether  it  be  confined  in  a  vcMel  ^' 
the  efflux  be  produced  by  the  elasticity.     For,  the  a;r  . 
the  vessel  being  in  .the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmospk**- 
the  pressure  against  ever?  point  on  the  interior  aurtjbcr 
eoual  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  which,  if  - « 
other  wise  confined,  it  would  be  kept  in  its  actual  «ii' 
consequently  it  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifioe  with  .  • 
same  velocity  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  by  the  wet^b 
the  whole  column  of  atmosphere  above  the  orifice,  ib^. 
with  the  velocity  due  to  the  aesoent  of  a  body  from  n  bt  .- 
equal  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmospherau     Ait«r  . 
moment,  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  dimiojjL  - 
its  elasticity  diminishes  with  it,  and  consequently  the  p--^ 
of  motion  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  d^i^ 
therefore  the  velocity  remains  constant    It  nay  be  a;i. 
also  that,  since  the  density  of  air  increases  with  tM 
an  additional  pressure  on  the  fluid  in  a 
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lignrian  Apennines  approach  close  to  the  southern  bank  of  I 
the  Po,  ^bose  only  affluent  of  any  importance  from  that 
quarter  is  the  Trebbia,  a  mountain  torrent  which  swells 

Sreatly  in  the  rainy  season,  but  is  shallow  in  time  of 
rougnt.  [Parma,  Duchy  of.]  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Po  east  of  the  Tanaro  and  those  which  come  from  the 
north.  The  latter  are  deep  perennial  rivers,  being  fed  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  but  tne  others  partake  more  of  the 
pature  of  torrents,  being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  which 
fall  in  the  Apennines.  Napoleon  remarks,  in  his  '  Military 
Memoirs,'  dictated  to  Montholon,  that  an  army  invading 
Italy  from  France  finds  its  march  much  easier  by  following 
the  southern  instead  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  Ticino  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Po.  It 
issues  out  of  several  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  flows  through  the  Canton  Ticino,  and  enters  the 
Lake  Maggiore,  out  of  which  it  issues  again  at  Sesto,  from 
whence  it  flows  for  60  miles  through  the  great  plain,  marking 
the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  terri- 
tories. It  passes  by  Pa  via  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles 
below  that  city.  The  Ticino  is  a  very  rapid  river,  but  is 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  East  of  tlie 
Ticino  the  Po  receives  the  Lambro,  swelled  by  the  Olona,  the 
river  of  Milan ;  and  lower  down  the  Adda,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
is  swelled  by  the  Bremboand  the  Serio  from  the  mountains 
of  Bergamo.  [Adda.]  East  of  the  Adda  runs  the  Oj;Uo  or 
Ollio,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises  in  Valcamonica  on 
the  borders  of  the  Valtelina,  forms  the  little  lake  Iseo,  and, 
issuing  out  of  it  at  Semico,  receives  the  Mella  from  Brescia, 
and  the  Chiese,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Idro,  and 
enters  the  Po  above  Borgoforte.  The  Oilio  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  below  Pontevico.  Its  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  confluence,  is  about  140  miles.  [BrbsciAi 
Province  of.]  Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  the  next  great 
affluent  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio,  an  important  river,  which 
Is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  with  it  forms  a  geo- 
graphical division  between  the  Milanese  territoi7,  or  Lorn- 
hardy  Proper,  and  the  old  Venetian  territories.  The  Mincio, 
after  issuing  out  of  the  lake  at  Pescbiera,  forms  the  lagoons 
in  the  midme  of  which  lies  Mantova.  Below  Mantova  i^  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  down  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Po  near  Govemolo. 

The  Po  below  Piacenza  receives  on  its  southern  bank  the 
following  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  which  rise  in  the  Apen- 
nines: 1,  the  Nura,  a  small  stream;  2,  the  Taro,  a  larger 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pontremoli,  and  afier 
a  course  of  about  65  miles  enters  the  Po  above  Casal  Mag- 
giore ;  3,  the  Parma  and  Lanza,  two  small  streams  in  the  state 
of  Parma ;  4,  the  Grostolo,  a  small  stream  which  passes  by 
Guastalla ;  5,  the  Seochia,  a  considerable  river  which  crosses 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  enters  the  Po  a  few  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mincio.  The  Secchia  is  navigable  for 
large  boats  up  to  Pontebasso  near  Modena  [Modsna, 
Duchy  of];  6,  the  Panaro,  called  Scoltenna  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimone 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  part  of  the  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  and  after  a  tortu- 
ous course  of  nearly  1 00  miles  enters  the  Po  below  Bondeno. 
The  Panaro  is  navigable  for  30  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Po.  The  Panaro  is  the  last  affluent  of  the  Po  from 
the  south ;  but  on  the  north  bank,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Mincio,  various  canals,  under  the  names  of  Canal  Bianco, 
Polesella,  Tartaro,  Adigetto,  &c.,  bring  into  the  Po  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adige,  and  the  drainage  of  the  marshy 
country  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers.  [Adria.]  The 
Po  in  former  times  passed  south  of  Ferrara,  but  after  the 
dreadful  flood  of  1152  the  main  stream  changed  its  bed, 
and  it  now  passes  about  three  miles  north  of  Ferrara.  About 
twenty  miles  lower  down,  near  Papozzo,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches ;  the  left  or  northern  one,  which  is  the 
larger,  is  called  Maestra,  or  Po  Grande,  and  also  Po  delle 
Fornaci ;  it  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal 
of  which,  called  Maestra,  is  always  navigable  by  merchant 
vessels.  The  length  of  course  from  the  point  of  bifurcation 
to  the  mouth  is  about  twenty  miles.  The  right  or  south- 
ern branch,  called  Po  d*Ariano,  also  divides  into  several 
mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Po  di  Goro,  and  is 
likewise  accessible  to  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea.  The 
tide  is  only  felt  in  a  slight  degree  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  above  the  mouths,  and  it  does  not  rise  quite  two 
feet.    Small  merchant  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  £»  as 
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Lagoscuro  near  Ferrara.  Higher  np  the  navigation  w  car 
ried  on  by  boats  of  the  burthen  of  sixty  toot,  as  liar  i 
Cremona  in  all  seasons,  and  higher  up  as  far  as  CaaaW  :- 
Piedmont,  except  in  times  of  great  drought  Above  Cam. 
the  Po  is  only  navigable  for  small  hoaU  or  rafts.  The  »b  » 
course  of  the  river,  including  iu  windings,  is  radtoDcd  4: 
about  450  miles. 

The  width  of  the  bed  of  the  ¥0,  from  the  eonttieoee  «.- 
the  Ticino  to  its  bifurcation,  is  f^om  ISOO  to  1800  feci.    Tr  • 
depth  of  water  varies  from  12  to  36  feet    The  panudi^^ 
floods  take  place  in  the  summer  months,  in  eonsequenct-  ■ 
the   melting  of  the  snows   in  the  Alps,  bot  extraord* 
nary  floods  occur  at  other  seasons  also  after  graai  rmina. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  to  its  month,  adistaaoe «  ' 
about  200  miles,  the  fbll  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  J« 
feet  of  perpendicular  height    The  Po  is  not  fordable  belo-- 
Turin,  and  has  no  bridge  aeross  it  below  thai  city.    TI* 
whole  course  of  the  Po  with  its  sinuosities  is  above  <i^ 
miles.    It  is  embanked  from  below  Piaesiisa  to  th#  sea, « 
protect  the  country  from  innndations.    The  Stmseans  a-, 
said  to  have  first  applied  themselves  lo  embank  the  P. 
Near  Ferrara,  and  below  that  town  down  to  tba  satnart 
the  Po,  theonlinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  rirer  is  hi^ h< 
than  the  country  near  its  banks.    (Beina,  VOrt^nr 
CoTMO  del  Fiume  ib;   Romani,  Ddt  AnHeo  Cor$o  d 
Piume  Po»)    The  old  bed  of  the  P<h  which  nms  unr 
of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  which  is  still  called  Pb  • 
Ferrara,  still   receives  some  of  the  water  of  tbe  |^r«' 
river  by  meanrof  canals,  but  is  chiefly  filled  hf  xhe  vat. 
of  the  Reno,  a  rapid  river  which  rises  in  the  Tusean  A^* 
nines,  passes  near  Bologna,  and  after  a  course  of  sKt. 
70  miles  joins  the  Po  of  Ferrara  below  that  city.  The  R: . 
is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coune,  ti .  - 
only  in  the  winter  and  spring.    The  Po  of  Ferrara  di%t*- 
into  two  branches :  the  left  or  northern  is  called  P^  di  \' 
lano,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  enters  the  tx 
the  right  or  southern  branch,  called  Po  diPrimaro*  leceit 
several  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  ftt)m  the  Tuscan  Apennit-  • 
namely  the  Savena,  Idice,  Silora,  Santemo,  and  Sen  10.   1\- 
Po  di  Primaro  enters  the  sea  at  Primaro  a  few  miles  nor  r 
of  Ravenna.    The  Lamone,  which  passes  by  Faensa,  enu  - 
the  sea  by  a  separate  mouth  between  Primaro  and  Rjiv>frr.:.;. 
In  antient  times  the  Lamone  communicated  with  the  P 
and  Ravenna  itself  stood  on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  tU' 
river.    (Bertoldi,  Memorie  del  Pd  di  PHmaro,    Ferrar. 
1785.)    The  delta  of  the  Po  may  now  be  considered  &«  u  .* 
minating  on  the  south  at  Primaro :  it  extends  to  the  nor*  * 
ward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  at  Broodolo  r,*  ■ 
Chioggia,  distant  from  Kmaro  about  40  miles  in  a  1!. 
line  from  north  to  south ;   unless  we  consider  theBMMith«  • ' 
the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione  as  forming  part  of  it  as  thif* 
rivers  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  Adige,   and  t:. 
Adige  communicates  with  the  Po.    In  this  latter  sens**  1 
delta  of  the  Po  would  include  all  the  sea-coast  to   t'- 
northern  extremity  of  the  lagoons  of  Venice^  and  the  nvt 
Piave  would  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  «^  tti* 
Po.    The  Piave,  Livenza,  Tagliamento,  and  Ismuo  1ui% 
each  a  small  senarate  basin. 

The  length  of^ the  basin  of  the  Po,  from  the  sources  of  Ur 
Dora  Riparia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  GendvrE^  which  i«  it* 
most  western  point,  to  the  great  SBStuaryof  the  Fo  of  Mka.- 
tra,  is  280  miles  ih)m  west  to  east    The  width  of  the  ba.-* 
is  about  140  miles  from  the  Ligurian  and  Tusoaa  Ap«.. 
nines  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Tyrol.     1 
area,  if  we  include  in  it  the  whole  course  of  tho  Adict\.  •.- 
near  40,000  souare  miles,  or  about  four-fifths  of  th«  an  . 
of  England.    The  whole  of  Piedmont  iu  its  larger  at-: 
Lombardy  Proper,  Southern  or  Italian  Tyrol,  the  wc-^t* 
half  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Swiss  canton  of  I'lc; 
some  districts  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  the  ducht*-- 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  the  papal  legations  of  Bologna.  Y-  ■ 
rara,  and  Ravenna,  and  that  small  part  of  Tuscany  wt. 
extends  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  a.:i 
called  Romagna  Gran-Ducale— all  Uiese  countries  bvi> 
to  the  basin  of  the  Po.    The  central  part  of  the  ba»in  r . 
sists  of  a  wide  level  plain,  about  220  miles  lon^r  and  fr  . 
50  to  60  mites  wide,  the  ]an;er  part  of  whi<di  lies  on  : . 
northern  side  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and  between  a  • 
the  lowest  offsets  of  the  Alps.    South  of  the  river  tb«  1. 
of  Monferrato  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines  and  tbct^r 
Parma  approach  near  to  the  bank,  and  rise  rapidly  abow 
leaving  only  a  small  extent  of  pkin  between ;  but  f&rtl 
east,  in  the  oonntry  of  Modenst  Bologna,  and  Fermnw  i^i 
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liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Arabic  tranalation  of 
Grotiua's  tract  'De  VeriUte.'  Hi*  next  publication,  in 
)66I,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abii  Ismail  Tbograi, 
entiUed  *  LAmiyyatu-l-'ajem,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  co- 
nious  notes,  and  a  learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
But  by  far  the  mott  important  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  the  en- 
tire work  of  Abu-1-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and 
a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1663, 
2  vols.  4to.  After  the  publication  of  this  work  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to  biblical  learning.  In 
1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  his 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  English 
Liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  'Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Michaand  Malachi ;'  in  1685,  that  on  Hosea,  and 
m  1691,  that  of  Joel.  It  was  his  intention  to  comment 
upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.  He  died,  September  10, 
1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Pocock  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine 
children,  the  elaest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  also 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  published  in  1671,  under  his 
direction,  the  philosophical  treatise  of  Ibn  Tofayl,  with 
a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title— •  Philo- 
sophus  Autodidactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdham,'  the  same  which  Ockley 
afterwards  translated  into  English.  [Ockley.]  He  also 
translated  into  Latin  the  work  of  Abda-1-latif  on  Egypt ; 
but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text, 
Oxford,  1 800, 4  to.  [Abdallatif.]  Another  of  Pocock's  sons, 
named  Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled 
'  De  Termino  Vitee*  by  Manasses  Ben  Israel,  under  this 
title  — *  Of  the  Term  of  Life,'  London,  1699,  12mo. 
An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Pocock,  the  fa- 
ther, was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  T wells,  M.A., 
together  with  an  edition  of  his  Theological  works,  in  2  vols. 

folio. 

POCOCKE,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  traveller,  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  preceding,  though  he  added  an  e  to  his 
name,  was  born  in  1 704,  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated until  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford. 
In  1731  he  took  tho  degree  of  bachelor  of  kws,  and 
two  years  afterwards  that  of  Doctor.  After  travelling 
inahe  years  1734  and  1736  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed 
for  Egypt,  in  which  country  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1738,  when  he  embarked  at  Damiettafor  Pales- 
tine, and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
From  Cephalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whence  he  pro* 
ceeded  homewards  through  Ital^,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 
On  his  return  in  1741  he  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches and  observations,  under  the  title  of  '  Description  of 
the  East  and  of  some  other  Countries,'  of  which  the  first 
volume,  entitled  'Observations  on  Egypt,'  dedicated  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at 
London  in  1743,  folio;  and  the  second,  entitled  'Obser- 
vations on  Palestine,  Syria,  MesopoUmia,  Cyprus,  and 
Candia,'  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1 745. 
In  1 745  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  in  1 756 
bishop  of  Ossory.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
Elphin,  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died,  in  September, 
1765. 

Besides  his  '  Eastern  Travels,*  which  are  works  of  ment, 
Pococke  made  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  published  a  de* 
scription  of  the  basaltic  rock,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar, 
resembling  tho  Giant's  Causeway.  {PhiL  Tran9*t  vol.  32, 
art.  17.)  'A  Description  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,'  and 
*  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland,'  were 
also  published  bv  him  in  the  llth  vol.  of  the  '  Archseologia.' 
Among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827) 
are  several  volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pococke,  containing 
the  minutes  and  registers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707.  A  French  translation  of  his 
travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven  volumes,  in 
12  mo. 

PODA'RCIS,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  Lizards, 
part  of  which  genus  is  placed,  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
under  the  genus  Laceria^  part  under  the  genus  Acantho- 
dactylus  of  Fitxinger,  and  part  under  the  genus  JSremias  of 
tho  last-named  herpetologist. 

PODARGUS.  (Zoology.)  [NiOHi^JAas,  vol.  »xvi.,  p. 
225.] 


PODESTA.    [LoicBAMY.] 
PO'DICEPS.     [DiVKRS,  vol.  ix.,  p.  36.] 
PODICEPSl^iE,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  second  subfau.;% 
of  the  ColyfMcUe*     [Diyeiu.]     The  first  subfamily    .» 


Lath.  iColymbm,  Briss.);  2,  Sylbeoeyclui,  Bonap.  iCUyzu 
hu8,  Linn. ;  Podiceps,  Ray ;   PodUymlnu.  Lcsa. ;   Dai^yfi^ 

tilut,  Sw.). 

PODILYMBUS.    [Podicepsina] 

PODINE'M  A,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  If  on, /o/-/ 
Ztrof'df,  arranged  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  under  tlu.ir 
genus  SalvcUor.    [Salvator.] 

PODLACHIA.    [Poland.] 

PO'DOA,  Illiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  Pal 
raipede  birds,  Heliomu  of  Bonnaterre,  Grcbifimloites  of 
Buffon.  These  have  their  feet  lobated,  like  ibe  /^tt/ytu** 
(FUlic€B)  and  the  Grebes,  but  their  tail  is  more  develofft«l 
than  in  either,  and  their  nails  are  sharper.  Curier  ciu» 
Ptoius  SurinamensiStGmeU  EnL,  893  ;  Heliomit  Sme^c 
emis,  Vieill,  Go/.,  280,  as  examples,  and  observes  thai  VL  C^ 
Bonaparte  (Prince  of  Musignano)  considers,  like  Gmelis, 
that  the  genus  should  bet  approximated  to  the  Anhut^t. 

[Pelecanida.] 

PODOLIA,  or  KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  a  govern 
ment  of  European  Rui^sia,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland.  extet»d» 
from  47°  25'  to  49°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26*  20'  lo  28*  40'  E 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Volhynia,  on  the  north- 
east by  Kiew,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Kherson,  on  the 
south  by  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dqm^ 
ter,  and  on  ^e  south  and  south-west  by  Austrian  GaLc^ 
The  area  is  very  differently  stated  by  different  writers.  Haaw. 
(in  1821)  and  Schubert  (1835)  make  it  19,850  aauare  miles. 
but  Schmidtlin  (1835)  prefers  the  estimate  of  Marciyii^k. 
who  makes  it  only  14,500  square  miles.  Podolia  is  g«?^e 
rally  a  table-land  of  no  great  elevation,  and  is  trareivcd  iv 
a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  which  enters  it  from  Galirs: 
but  the  most  elevated  parts  of  this  chain  are  scarcelv  <x< 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only  heighten  the  p.- 
turesque  beauties  of  this  fine  province.  The  souih-eaaUTr. 
parts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ukraine^  arc  saodv 
and  form  a  kind  of  steppe.  The  province  is  well  waleml 
The  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  river,  flows  indoed  ooif 
along  the  frontier  towards  Bessarabia,  but  most  of  the  snu.i 
rivers  run  into  it  The  second  principal  river  is  the  Hue 
The  Dniester  is  broad,  but  its  course  is  rapid.  >od 
the  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  and  difitcult  \f% 
numerous  shallows,  rocks,  blocks  of  stone,  and  whtrlpOi4ft 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bug,  which  is  obstructed  b* 
large  blocks  of  stone,  which  however  might  easily  be  remo^c^. 
There  are  numerous  small  meres  in  the  western  put  of  thm 
province,  but  no  large  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  in  ffeneral  very  healthy ;  then 
are  scarcely  anv  endemic  disoraers,  except  the  Plica  Polo- 
niea,  which  will  probably  remain  endemie  as  long  as  th« 
uncleanliness  of  the  Russniaks  and  Poles  continnca.  Th* 
soil  of  Podolia  is  proverbially  fruitful,  '  yielding  a  rttorxu* 
says  Hassel. '  whicn  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Sieil^.  Wheat 
and  rye  often  produce  tenfold,  and  many  kinds  of  siaia  Lt. 
50,  and  even  100  fold.'  Schmidtlin  however  says  *  the  soil  » 
extremely  productive,  but  vdthout  yielding  tenfold,  as  Hatart 
says,  who  uniformly  exaggerates  in  this  partienlar.*  Besides 
all  kinds  of  corn,  ^emp,  flax,  tobaooo,  and  hops  are  cullivatc^. 
Agriculture  is  however  practised  in  the  most  slovenly  man- 
ner ;  the  ground  is  scarcely  scratched  by  the  plough,  w  h 
never  .manured,  and  the  same  species  of  grain  is  often  sown 
for  several  years  together.  Yet  com  is  so  abundant,  aod  •  * 
so  little  value,  that,  for  want  of  demand,  it  has  heeo  ofltr 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  increasing  exportation  fiua 
Odessa  has  however  caused  a  considerable  improvemTDL 
The  peasants  have  generally  gardens,  where  they  coltiratr 
cabbages,  onions,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  and  some  frait' 
trees,  mostly  apples,  pears,  chenies^  and  plumbs*  but  no  g  t«at 
care  is  bestowed  on  them.  The  grass  is  remarkably  luxunar/. 
and  the  forests  are  very  extensive,  but  there  is  not  much  gan  -. 
in  them;  stags  and  deer  are  rare;  in  the  fields  and  in  tie 
steppe  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  there  are  hai«^ 
wolves,  foxes,  a  species  of  antelope,  and  bustards.  Slurkt 
are  very  numerous.  Swarms  of  locusts  come  periud»raV« 
from  tho  Black  Sea.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  veiy  iuip^r*.- 
ant ;  the  oxen  of  Podolia  are  remarkably  large  andfirte.  ai  i 
great  droves  of  them  are  annually  sent  even  to  the  nuiftd* 


PODOPSIS.      [BpONDYLIDS,] 

PODOSTEMMA'CEjB,  an  obscure  natural  order  of  tro- 
pical submersed  aquatic  plantB.  trith  minute  incomplete 
flovors.  Tb^  appear  to  nave  no  very  obvious  rclalion  ttj 
any  other  natural  group,  and  are  little  known  even  lo  bo- 
tanists except  by  name.  They  however  are  certainly  Exo- 
Kens,  and  probably  allied  to  Urticacen  and  Piperacete. 
Endlicher  places  them  among  his  aquatic  class,  consii " 
of  Ceratophylleie,  Callllricbinete,  and  Podoslemmero, 
enumerates  seven  genera. 

PtEClLONITTA,  Mr.  Ejlon'a  ntme  for  a  genus  of 
Ducks  {Mareea,  Stcph. ;  Aniu,  Linn.). 

Example,  Ptrcilonitta  Bafiameiuis. 

PtEClLO'PODA,  M.  Laireille'a  name  for  hU  sixth  order 
of  Cniitacea.  and  arranged  by  him  under  his  second  sub- 
class, Eniomotlraca. 

The  following  is  M.  Desmarest's  character  of  the  order ; — 

Head  confounded  with  the  trunk;  a  shell,  or  the  anterior 
of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  buckler ;  moutli  in  the  siiaoe 
of  a  beak,  or  composed  of  appendages  which  cannot  be 
compared  lo  mandibles  i  auleEince  short  and  simple  or  null ; 
often  eyes  distinct  and  sessile;  anteriis  feet  terminated  by 
one  or  two  hooks  or  by  claws,  Dt  either  for  walkinfi;  or  pre- 
bension;  the  posterior  feet  destined  for  natation,  cither 
composed  of  or  accompanied  by  branchial  lamitUB,  or  mem- 
branous and  digitated. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a  beak;  antennra  to  the  number  of 
four;  Iwelvo  feet,  of  which  the  Grst  two  are  in  the  form 
of  acetabula,  or  suckers  (ventouses).    Family  Argvlidtc, 

Argttlut  is  the  only  genua  of  this  division. 
2nd  Division. 

Mouth  in  form  of  a  beak ;  antennte  to  the  number  of  two 
only.     Family  Califidte,  Leach. 

These,  says  M.  Desmarest,  like  the  last,  are  crustaceous 
aquatic  parasites:  the  greater  part  of  them  are  marine,  ad- 
hering to  the  branchiie  and  the  exillte  of  flshes,  having 
the  ante  nun  inserted  at  the  external  angle  of  two  lobes  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  their  shell,  and  the  oyes  mostflre- 
quently  not  tpparcnt 
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1st  Subdivision  or  Race. 
Twelve  feet ;  the  six  anterior  terminated  by  hook*  or  u  • 
giiiculated.     Extremity  oflhe  abdomen  furnished  till.  ■ 
bristle-like  appendages  or  oviferous  tabes,  which  arc  n. 
drical  and  elongated. 

The  genera  arranged  by  M.  Desmarest  under  this  n  ' 
_ivision  are  Anlhotoma,  Leach  {Catigui,  Latr.,  l^n, 
Rijio).  and  DieheUtliam  of  Hermann  tho  younger  ai.: 
authors. 

2nd  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Fourteen  feet ;  the  sis  anterior  unguiculated :  the  £iur;L 

flflh  pair  biBd ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  having  the  haunchc- 
and  the  thighs  very  much  dilated  and  united  by  naira. 

Cecropt,  Leach,  is  the  only  genus  placed  by  BL  Deius 
rest  under  this  subdivision. 

3rd  Subdivision  or  Raoe. 

Fourteen  (bet;  the  sis  anteritar  unguiculated;  all  tbi 
others  bifid. 

The  eenera  arranged  under  this  aubdivision  ar«   Pom 

dams,  teKbiCaligui,  Latr.  and  l*m.),  and  M^gM.  Lc*r^ 

4th  Subdivision  or  Race. 

Foutteon  feet;  the  six  anterior  ungnioulated ;  the  Gfi: 
pair  bifld,  with  the  last  joints  ciliated  with  hairs. 

CaligM,  Huller  [C*i.ions],  and  RitaJui,  Leacb,  an-  tt- 
genera  arranged  under  this  subdivision. 
3rd  Division. 

Mouth  with  its  aperture  in  the  middle  of  flve  psu^  - 
feel  or  jaw-feet,  terminated  in  pincora,  the  haunrb*<  .- 
which,  rough  with  points,  may  serve  (or  masttcalivn ;  a. 
antenns ;  shell  in  the  form  of  a  buckler,  consistiog  at  i  • 
pieces,  and  terminated  by  a  long  sword-shaped  tail ;  (xk^.- 
of  respiration  placed  under  the  second  piec«  of  tlie  bThI. 
Family  Limuiida,  Leach. 

The  genus  Limulut  fLmaJut,  Mull,  Fabr.,  I^L,  Le*;. 
Monoadut,  Linn.;  Xxphotura  tiA  XiphotheiM,  Giuo.". 
Potypkejm$,  Lam. ;  Cancer,  CIus.)  is  the  only  one  Leluc; 
ine  to  this  division.    [Xiphosdrianb.] 

See  further  Svctobial  CRcn'ACBAHa. 

POELEMBURG,  UORNEUUS,  was  born  at  Uinrch:.. 
IS86,  and  studied  painting  under  Abraham  BL«a>s.'. 
Having  acquired  considerable  profloiency  under  him.  t 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  works  of  Raphael  inspired  h.u 
with  a  resolution  to  endeavour  lo  imitate  the  grace  of  IL. 

Ereat  master,  especially  in  the  naked  firure.  But  ibouj: 
a  doubtless  derived  much  advantage  from  the  study 
Raphael,  he  formed  for  himself  a  very  diffcsent  and  entu-.^i 
new  style,  not  resembling  that  of  any  Italian  master,  univu 
it  bo  in  his  adorning  his  landscapes  with  the  ruins  of  aniie:. 
buUdings,  which  he  desired  with  great  aocutaey  aflci  as 
ture.  He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicac;  .• 
his  taste  and  the  vividness  of  hii  colouring,  as  well  as  m  Itt 
choice  of  bis  subject.  The  skies  are  clear,  light,  and  trai.- 
parent,  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  Roman  ediCres  . 
his  backgrounds  give  harmony  to  the  whole  ootBpcutu- 
His  female  figures,  which  he  generally  rspmentad  lukM 
are  distinguished  by  beauty  and  el^ance  of  tarn,  ti  1..H 
been   objected   that    in  some   representatiom 


bathing,  he  has  chosen  exposed  situations  by  a  n 

Poelemburg's  works  were  highly  esteemed  in  luly,  a 
some  of  the  cardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  he  was  fail- 
ing, to  observe  his  manner  of  working.  He  left  Rotne  ■. . 
much  regret,  and  returned  to  his  ovn  eountir.  On  the  ««• 
he  received  many  honours,  at  Florence  (rom  the  grand  dukr. 
and  had  great  respect  shown  him  in  all  the  citiea  lbI^>u:^ 
which  he  passed,  as  well  as  in  his  native  etty  of  Uirecbi 
Soon  aRer  his  return  he  was  visited  by  Ruheta,  vbs  t\ 
pressed  great  pleasure  in  examining  his  works,  of  whrb  It 

Eurchased  several  for  his  own  colleotion,andb«raokeatbffi 
y  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  merit  of  Poekmbu-,: 
and  advanced  both  his  fortune  and  his  rvputation. 

Poelemburg  was  invited  by  Charles  I.  to  UtDdoii,  «birr< 
he  painted  many  fine  pictures,  for  which  be  Fecaived  Ur. 
sums.  Theking  wished  him  to  stay  iuEnglaikd;  bat  hiaalF- 
tion  for  his  own  country  induced  him  to  return  lo  Uurc'' 
where  he  acquired  a  large  fortune  and  was  uiuvvnai 
esteemed.  Many  eminent  artists,  especiallv  Sleeowyck  »:  • 
Kierings,  got  him  to  paint  the  figures  in  tfaeir  wtirks.  1  .- 
genuinepicLuresof  Poelemburg  are  extremely  scarce,  but  i.- 
disciple.  Jean  van  der  Lis,  imitated  his  manner  with  *u: 
success  that  bis  paintings  are  often  taken  (or  works  ol  L 
master.  Dr.  Waagen  mentions  the  following  work*  ' 
Poelemburg  in  English  collections : — at  Corwam-bot:-' 
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ject  The  antienU  indeed  applied  auch  terms  as  'epoB*  or 
*elegeion*  to  the  outward  form  only,  but  in  modem  language 
the  matter  of  a  poem,  its  lenj^h,  or  its  mode  of  treatment, 
often  decides  the  class  to  which  it  is  commonly  assigned. 
Moreover  there  are  many  works  of  a  mixed  character  which 
we  cannot  place  in  any  recognised  division.  To  what  ge- 
nus do  Dante's  '  Divina  Commedia,'  Wordsworth's  '  Excur- 
sion,' and  Spenser's  'Fairy  Queen'  respectively  belong? 
Certain  broad  distinctions  may  however  be  laid  down, 
though  they  be  incapable  of  definite  application  in  every 
instance. 

1.  A  poem  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  events 
which  tno  poet  professes  to  recount;  although  he  some- 
times introduces  his  heroes  as  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
and  uses  the  historical  present  tense  (br  the  sake  of  greater 
energy,  still  the  events  are  supposed  to  be  past  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  external,  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  does  not 
merely  pour  forth  his  own  feelings  as  excited  by  certain 
actions  or  circumstances,  but  describes  the  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  all  epic  and  nar* 
rative  poetry. 

2.  A  poet  may  develop  the  action  to  the  reader  or  sup- 
posed spectator  by  imagining  that  the  personages  of  the 
story  show  its  progress  and  their  own  characters  by  what 
they  themselves  say  and  do,  not  by  what  the  author  narrates 
of  them.  Here  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  present,  and  the 
subject-matter  still  more  purely  external.  Dramatic  poetry, 
with  all  its  numerous  subdivisions,  is  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  author  may  principally  aim  at  expressing  the 
overflow  of  his  own  emotions  and  his  own  sentiments,  in- 
stead of  narrating  what  is  past  or  supposing  something 
present  to  be  acted  before  us.  His  object  will  then  be  to 
awaken  an  echo  of  similar  feelings  in  the  reader  or  hearer, 
and  thus  imitate  the  action  of  those  impulses  which  have 
previously  excited  such  feelings  in  his  own  mind.  Most 
short  compositions  intended  to  be  sung  belong  to  this  class. 
If  the  tone  of  thought  is  enthusiaKtic  and  the  metre  irre- 
gular, we  call  the  work  an  ode;  if  it  express  tender  or 
mournful  feelings  in  a  more  regular  form,  it  is  an  elegy ; 
the  name  '  sonnet'  marks  the  outward  form  only.  Perhaps 
no  general  word  can  be  found  so  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  compositions  which  are  neither  epic  nor  dra- 
matic as  the  term  '  Ivrical,'  though  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
usual  sense  to  inxsluae  epigram,  satire,  or  didactic  poems. 

1.  Epic  poetry.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  culture,  that  the  earliest  existing  epic  poem 
should  be  still  unquestionably  the  finest.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  each  generation  profits  by  the  diligence  of  its 
forerunners,  and  builds  on  the  foundation  which  it  finds 
existing.  Whatever  has  been  achieved  accumulates  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  In  the  imaginative  arts  the  case  is 
wholly  different :  the  sudden  exuberance  and  sudden  decay 
of  excellence  are  equally  unaccountable.  Whether  composed 
by  one  or  by  many  individuals,  the  works  which  bear  the 
name  of  Homer  undoubtedly  possess  a  certain  unity  of 
action,  and  are  just  as  admirable  for  the  touches  of  pathos 
and  gentler  feeling  which  they  contain,  as  for  the  vigour  and 
life  which  we  might  imagine  likely  to  characterise  the  early 
period  to.which  they  belong.  Speaking  a  dialect  equally 
expressive  in  energy  and  softness,  the  Greek  epic  causes  its 
narrative  to  dwell  on  every  part  of  the  subject  more  equally 
than  is  consistent  with  the  condensed  form  and  single  crisis 
of  the  drama.  Whether  in  the  combat,  the  feast,  or  the 
sacrifice.  Homer's  heroes  and  the  actions  in  which  they  are 
engaged  pass  before  us  in  tranquil  succession,  like  the 
figures  on  a  bas-relief;  while  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  may 
be  said  to  stand  out  by  itself  with  concentrated  interest  and 
sharply  defined  outline,  like  the  Laocoon  or  any  single 
group  of  sculpture.  The  verse  too  is  admirably  adapted  to 
this  spirit.  The  hexameters,  unrestricted  by  any  pauses  at 
fixed  intervals,  and  thus  free  from  the  point  or  sententious- 
ness  of  the  later  elegiac  metre,  flow  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  tone  of  thought 
and  the  subject-matter.  At  the  same  time  they  are  less 
colloquial  than  the  trimeter  iambic  of  the  drama. 

To  Homer  succeeded  a  number  of  epic  poets,  most  of 
whom  wrote  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  so-called 
'  Cycle,'  a  word  which  seems  to  designate  a  collection  of 
epic  poems  confined  to  a  certain  range,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ending  with  the  latest 


three  centuries  the  great  lyric  poets  were  moat  cons|>i<u<>u* 
Roman  epic  poetry,  like  most  of  the  literature  and  ci^u.^. 
tion  of  that  people,  received  its  first  impulse  fhim  Grrt-v 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cneius  Nevius,   who  trantUi' 
epic  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry  into  lAtin,  were  both  f  r  - 
bably  Italian  Greeks.    Ennius  too,  the  real  founder  of  t. 
Roman  epos,  was  born  at  RhudisD  in  Calabria.  It  is  probab. 
that  he  first  substituted  the  hexameter  for  tho  old  Ssui: 
nian  measure.    No  remains  of  Latin  epic  poetiy  betvc.  - 
Ennius  and  Virgil  have  been  preserved.    In  the  latter 
author  we  find  the  reflexion  of  Greek  poetry  on  the  poh^*o. 
surface  of  the  age  of  Augustus.    Though  exquiately  beau 
tiful,  the  '^neid'  is  something  almost  entirely  different  i: 
tone  and  spirit  from  Homer,  and  bears  traces  of  it*  mi- 
otic growth,  just  as  the  Spanish  poetry,  after  the  time  t : 
Garcilasso  de  Vega,  savours  of  Italian  influenoe.    The  pr>r 
cipal  Ijitin  epic  poems  after  Vii^gil  are  the  *  Pbartalia* 
Lucan,  the '  Argonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  *  Puiijc:^ 
of  Silius  Italicus,  and  the  'Thebais'of  Stattus.     Some  ^. 
Ovid's    works,  such  as  his   '  Metamorphoses**  most   hr 
included  in  the  general  definition  of  epie   poetry  gi^<'- 
above. 

In  modem  poetry  we  find  certain  subjects  which  stroi^  • 
remind  us  of  the  'Cycle'  m  the  mode  in  which  tbey  hi»« 
furnished  a  constant  set  of  themes  for  the  poets  of  r: 
middle  ages.    Such  are  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  Ch^r. 
magne,  with  their  kindred  legends.     The  cycle  of  Arih  . 
was  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  veem  -. 
have  sought  in  the  exploits  of  their  champion  and  the  pn- 
pect  of  his  restoration  an  indemnity  for  the  sinking  furtur*. 
of  their  race.    What  they  had  lost  in  reality  they  made  i , 
in  fiction,  and  communicated  the  interest  in  their  own  b. 
to  the  invaders  who  encroached  on  their  borders. 

The  oldest  Teutonic  epic  is  the '  Nibelungen  Lied.*    1 
composed  in  rhyming  strophes  of  four  lines  each.    T 
circle  of  tradition  of  which  it  treats  was  widely  exUrm*-  - 
and  probably  came  from  the  north.    The  characters  havr  . 
wild  gigantic  air,  and  the  feeUng  of  the  poem,  though  it 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Christian  time  and  country,  is,  as  GrAf. 
has  observed,  purely  heathen.     There  is  no  trace  of  i- 
moral  influence  of  religion.    The  'Nibelungen  Lied,*  m  . 
present  form,  was  probably  composed  in  the  time  of  u  • 
Hohenstaufens,  about  1200  a.d. 

The  poem  of  the  '  Cid'  is  another  remarkable  monuor 
of  early  modern  epic  poetry.      Mr.  Sou  they  sa}*s,  *  It  u  u . 
questionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  langua^    !- 
my  judgment  it  is  decidedly  and  beyond  all  compariadc  t' 
finest.' 

The  mass  of  epic  poetry  existing  in  the  Eastern  U: 
guages  seems  very  large.    The  most  celebrated  com;, 
sitions  of  this  class  in  Sanscrit  are  the  *MahAbhfirrata*  i  . 
the  *  Rfimftyana.'     Persian  hterature  boasts  the  *  Shah  > . 
meh'  of  Firdusi  (who  lived  about  960:1030  aj>)»  in  6u.i 
verses.    The  '  Moallakfit,'  or  collection  of  seven  poem*  i 
terior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  of  which  *  Antar  *  is  i/m 
is  said  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Caaba  of  Mecca* 

With  the  exception  of  our  own  Milton  and  of  Game*:, 
the  most  celebrated  modem  epics  are  those  of  the  It^!-  * 
poets.  l*he  union  of  the  classic  and  romantic  element* 
modern  poetry  began  in  Pulci,  the  friend  of  LoreD2«>  •.« 
Medici  (died  1487).  To  him  succeeded  Boiardo  and  Ar>«. 
The  groundwork  of  their  fictions  was  the  cycle  of  Chir 
magne  as  developed  in  the  yet  popular  story-book  the  *  Rt 
di  Francia.'  The  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of  PuN :  s; 
softened  down  into  exquisite  irony  and  naTvet6  in  At..-*: 
In  both  writers  there  is  somewhat  of  the  same  humonjus  Kr 
ing  which  in  Cervantes  formed  the  basis  of  'Don  \)ui\"  > 
Tasso  imitated  the  antients  most  profusely,  but  he  wu«c  t.- 
imitations  into  an  organic  whole.  His  poem  is  ^omiA.-  . 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  appeals  to  the  tender  frr 
ings  and  Christian  sympathies  of  his  age  and  countr>*.  T. 
influence  of  the  Italian  poets  on  our  own  literature  in  .-  l 
case  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  writers,  is  most  marl' .  I 
In  later  times,  in  Germany,  Klopstock  followed  m  .!■  | 
footsteps  of  Milton.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  t^ 
'Henriade.'  Scott*s  poems  have  a  strongly  marked  i. 
spirit.  In  Byron  the  morbid  feeling  of  the  individaal  .» :• 
often  visible  through  the  thin  web  of  the  story,  and  wc  n  • 
much  of  the  'objective*  character  essential  to  epic  and  tn 
rativo  poetry.  -— 

2.  The  analogous  origin  of  the  drama  in  antieni  i-  - 
modern  times  is  remarkable  enough.  In  Greece  it  spn-^ 
from  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
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never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect.'    The  *  Mar-  f 
seillaise.'  *  Qa  ira/  and  'Tragala'  played  a  still  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  bloodier  convulsions  of  modern  times. 

PCyOGIO.    [Bracciolini.] 

POGGY  ISLANDS.    [Nassau  Islands] 

POGCyNIAS.  [Barbets  ]  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the 
Buccointe,  or  Barbuts,  a  subfamily  of  the  Picidee,  placing 
it  after  the  PiciafitB,  at  the  end  of  the  family.  He  charac- 
terises the  Buccoinep  thus-— Bill  surrounded  with  long 
bristles.    Tail  short,  soft 

The  following  genera  and  subgenera  are  arranged  by  Mr. 
Swainson  under  this  subfamily : — 

Asihenurtis,  Sw.  Bill  short,  compressed,  very  straight. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  first  three  quills  graduated. 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  toes  nearly  equal. 
Tropical  America.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Asthenurus  exilis.     Pi.  Col.,  371,  f.  2, 

Picumnut,  Temm.  Habit  of  Asthenurus,  but  the  rictus 
is  bristled ;  the  tail  very  short  and  not  projecting  beyond 
the  wings.    Tropical  Asia.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Picumniu  abnormis.     Pt.  Col.,  371,  f.  3. 

Bucco,  Linn.  Bill  straight,  strong;  the  base  very  broad, 
dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  very  rigid  bristles. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  The  Old  World. 
(Sw.)    [Barbets.] 

Subgenus  Micropogon,  Temm.  General  structure  of 
Bucco;  but  the  gape  smooth.  The  first  three  quills  only 
graduated.    South  America  only.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Microposon  Cayennensis.    PI.  EnL,  206,  f.  1 

Genus  Pbgonias,  III.  General  structure  of  Bucco ;  but 
the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  toothed.  Africa 
onlv.     (Sw.) 

Under  a  line  of  demarcation,  Mr.  Swainson  adds  the 
genera  Yunx,  Linn.,  and  Oxyrhynchus,  Temm.  {Clatsifi- 
cation  of  Birds.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  Buccnince  as  the  first  sub- 
family of  the  HcicUe,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  following 
genera : — Pogonias,  III. ;  Bucco,  Linn. ;  Micropogon,  Temm. ; 
Polysticte,  Smith ;  and  Psilopogon,  Boie. 

Fogonias  is  also  Lac6pec[e  s  name  for  a*  genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygian  fishes  placed  by  Cuvier  under  his  family 
Seicnoides, 

POINCIA'N A  ACULEA'TA,  or  the  Barbadoes  Flower- 
Fence,  is  a  tropical  leguminous  bush,  about  ten  feet  high, 
with  bipinnate  leaves,  obovate  leaflets,  prickly  branches, 
large  terminal  corymbose  masses  of  inflorescence,  covered 
with  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  having  singularly  long 
stamens.  It  has  acquired  its  name  from  having  been 
used,  on  account  of  its  prickly  branches,  as  a  material  for 
hedges  in  the  West  Indies,  for  which  however  it  is  ill  adapted, 
because  its  branches  are  not  much  subdivided,  and  are 
always  naked  next  the  root.  It  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  plants,  and  is  chiefly  on  that  account  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  common  in  gardens,  flowering  and  seed- 
ing all  the  year  round.  The  leaves  when  bruised  have  a 
smell  of  savin,  and  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  bringing 
on  abortion.  They  are  well  known  to  be  purgative,  and  to 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  the  trunk  of  this  little  tree  or  large  shrub,  when 
old,  is  constantly  hollow,  and  occupied  by  a  large  red  dark- 
brown  ant.  From  this  place,  when  disturbed,  the  ants 
issue  in  swarms,  and  inflict  a  severe  and  painful  bite  on 
their  disturbers. 

POINT,  in  music,  the  subject  or  theme  of  a  fugue. 

[FUGUB.] 

POINT.  [Solid.  Surfack,  Link,  Point,  Definition  of.] 

POINT  OF  CONTRARY  FLEXURE.  By  this  term 
is  understood  a  point  at  which  a  curve  changes  its  curvar 
ture  with  respect  to  any  given  external  point,  being  concave 
on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  [See  the  figure  in 
Curve  for  instances.] 

The  mathematical  test  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  in  a 
plane  curve  is  as  follows.  Let  y=(f)x  be  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  and  let  y*'  be  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y 
with  respect  to  x.  As  long  as  y  and  y^'  have  the  same  sign, 
the  curve  presents  its  convexity  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  when 
^  and  y''  have  different  signs,  its  concavity.  When  y" 
changes  sign,  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure,  if  y  be 
then  finite;  and  this,  whether  it  passes  through  zero  or  in- 
finity at  the  change.  {Library  qf  Useful  Knowledge,  *  Diff. 
Caic.,'  pp.  369,  370.] 

It  is  frequently  •tated  in  elementary  works,  that  there  is 


a  point  of  contrary  flexure  when  y"=0,  and  the  convei>< 
Both  propositions  arc  inaccurate;   there  is  not  neccs*ari  . 
such  a  point  when  y"=0,  and  there  may  be  such  a  j  ■  • 
when  tf*  is  not  nothing,  but  infinite.    For  the  reasons  i»h:  ; 
make  this  inaccuracy  common,  seeTATLOB's  Theorem. 


For 


1  - 

example,  let  y=a*- j^  which  gives  y"e2— ^ 


:\ 


long  as  a?  is  less  than  1,  y"  is  negative,  and  so  is  y.  wht  r  » 
the  curve  is  convex  to  the  axis  of  a?.    When  xs=  I,  bmh  • 
and  y"  vanish,  and  when  x  is  greater  than  1,  y  and  r  " 
are  both  positive,  so  that  the  curve  is  still  convex-     h   : 
there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  y"  when  x  passes  through  i 
and  therefore  there  is  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  when  Tr=r  . 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  at  a  point  of  coiiir--A 
flexure  the  curve  changes  curvature  with  respect  to  a    . 
line  not  passing  through  the  point,  it  pteserves  its  corvai    -. 
with  respect  to  every  line  which  does  pass  through  *:. 
point,  being  on  both  sides  convex,  or  on  both  sides  concat  • 
to  that  line.    In  the  present  instance,  the  curve  is  alv .   • 
convex  to  the  axis  of  x;  consequently,  where  it  has  a  j;    :\ 
of  contrary  flexure,  it  cuts  that  axis. 

At  every  point  of  contrary  flexure,  theTAXGBTVT  pa«-  > 
through  the  curve,  and  has  a  contact  of  an  order  difr-.  -  •: 
from  that  which  it  usually  has.    The  radius  of  curvature  : 
a  point  of  contrary  flexure  is  always  either  nothing  or  r 
finite. 

Some  English  writers  have  copied  the  continental  c :  ■ . 
in  calling  it  a  point  of  inflexion. 

POINT  DE  GALLE.    [Ceylon.] 

POINT  WELLESLEY,  Province  of.    [Pexano.] 

POINTER,  a  variety  of  the  Dog  used  in  shooting.   _ 
trained  to  stop  and  point  where  the  game  lies.   Tbi«(  v.*^:  > 
is  the  Chien  d' arret  of  the  French,  and  the  CanisfamtL 
avicularis  of  Linnrous. 

The  old  Spanish  pointer  was  slow  but  very  sure:  a- 
after  all,  where  game  is  plentiful,  there  is  as  much  or  t: 
to  be  picked  up  oefore  one  of  these  heavy  but  staunch 
now  rarely  to  be  found,  as  with  the  modem  breeds  in  v  :> 
swiftness  is  carried  almost  as  far  as  it  can  be.     Not  t* 
some  of  these  thorough-bred  fine-sterned  dogs  are  d^i 
staunch  as  any  pointer  of  the  old  school,  and  there  is  >  . 
thing  very  delightful  in  their  dashing  style  of  r&n^n^. 
well-bred  modern  English  pointer  with  a  strong  cro-«  c  * 
fox-hound,  has  perhaps  as  much  '  travel*  as  can  well  \*c  . 
out  of  four  canine  legs,  and  on  light  lands  is  of  ^reo,:  • 
durance;  whilst  the  true  descendant  of  the  perfect  Sp^ 
Pointer  was  rarely  good  for  a  second  day's  «ork.     T!ii;    . 
fine-sterned  modern  pointer  is  staunch,  all  who   hare  >^ 
high-bred  and  well-broken  dogs  act  will  allow;  and   :: 
recorded  of  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  two  beauties  which  arc 
mortalised  in  DanieFs  '  Rural  Sports,'  that  they  ke^t  * . 
point  while  Gilpin  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  p. 
was  painted,  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     8  i . 
enough  this:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  though  bloud  v... 
much,  these  well-bred  fine-sterned  dogs  have  bctrn  I 
when  tried  on  the  moors  to  be,  though  fast,  not    % 
hunters,  and  unable  to  stand  work  and  weather  like  t^isi 
their  rougher  brethren. 

A  treatise  upon  dog-breaking  will  hardly  be   «if «    * 
here;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  wui 
it  well  treated  in  Daniers  *  Rural  Sports,'  'The  Sport^m 
Cabinet,*  Colonel  Hawker's  well-known  and  exceiWut  %>. 
and  more  particularly  in  '  Observations  on  Dog-Break. 
by  William  Floyd,  gamekeeper  to  Sir  John  Sebright*  l» 
every  word  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  best  attention.    1 : 
are  also  many  valuable  hints  in  the  '  Treatise  on  Shot. : 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code,*  in   *  'i  . 
Rod  and  the  Gun.' 

POISON.  Separate  articles  having  been  devoted  to  nv  . 
all  the  substances  which  are  destructive  to  Iiie  when  t. 
by  accident  or  design,  or  when  administered  wtth  a  cr  ;q.. 
intention,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  consider  the  ^  . 
ject  of  poisons  generally,  referring  to  the  articles  Aks^  ^ 
Antimony,  Copper,  Mhrcury*  Papavkb,  &a  for  th< 
tails  relating  to  each  of  them  in  particular.    The  whol«>  - 
ject  may  be  conveniently  and  usefully  treated  by  {v>  . 
out  how  in  any  case  of  legal   investigation  the  prvj>    ^ 
poisoning  may  be  establish^. 

Omitting  those  things  which  are  common  to  all   c^-.-> 
suicide  or  homicide,  such  as  the  previous  circumstaii. 
the  person  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  the  conduct    i.i 
accused,  and  those,  however  important  they  may  be. 
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The  most  general  morbid  appearances  produced  by  the 
irritant  poisons  are  either  the  destruction,  by  corrosion,  of 
the  tijisues  over  which  they  pass,  or  some  of  the  effects  of 
acute  inflammation  in  them.  Of  the  latter,  that  which  is 
the  least  decisive  is  the  most  common — redness.  In  the 
stomach,  no  kind  or  degree  of  merely  vascular  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  can  alone  certainly  prove  that  it  has  been 
inflamed.  The  most  intense  redness  is  sometimes  found 
where  the  person  has  had  no  gastric  affection,  and  may  be 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  stomach  by  the  blood  settling  in 
its  vessels  after  death,  or  being  obstructed  in  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  probable  also  that  any  very  slight  irritant,  such  as 
wine,  given  shortly  before  death,  may  produce  considerable 
redness  of  the  stomach.  Small  quantities  of  blood  may 
also  be  effused  between  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  general  diffused  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  congestion  of  its  vessels;  but  more 
considerable  effusions  of  blood,  especially  when  they  appear 
as  if  incorporated  with  the  tissue,  and  are  of  a  brown  or 
black  colour,  as  if  charred,  are  almost  certain  signs  of 
poison.  Any  appearance  of  blackness,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
discolouration  of  the  stomach,  as  if  from  a  chemical 
change  in  the  blood  filling  its  small  vessels,  is  also  a  very 
suspicious,  though  not  a  certain  sign.  When  redness  of 
any  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  tough 
mucus  upon  it,  it  may  be  deemed  suspicious,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  evidence  of  poison;  it  is  more 
nearly  so  when  the  mucus  is  stained  or  streaked  with 
blood.  An  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  lining  of  the  red- 
dened or  blackened  stomach  is  decisive  of  inflammation ; 
and  of  poisoning,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  never  arises  from  natural  causes.  The  effu- 
sion of  lymph  however  is  not  a  common  effect  of  poison, 
and  tough  mucus  is  often  mistaken  for  it ;  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  former  being  ropy,  glaring,  and  trans- 
parent, the  latter  opaque,  white,  and  deposited  in  a  tender 
brittle  membrane  or  in  irregular  flocculi.  The  softening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  are 
signs  of  inflammation,  when  combined  with  an  intense 
bright  redness,  or  the  effusion  of  much  mucus  or  lymph ; 
without  coincident  redness  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on, 
since  they  may  result  from  the  digestion  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  which  sometimes  takes  place  after  death.  An 
increase  of  thickness  in  the  mucous  and  other  membranes, 
by  the  effusion  of  serum  beneath  them,  is  a  suspicious  but 
far  from  a  conclusive  sign  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  more  serious  changes  resulting  from  poisons,  such  as 
ulcers  and  perforations  of  the  stomach,  differ  according  as 
they  have  been  produced  by  the  corroding  power  of  the 
substance  taken,  or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  has  ex- 
cited. In  the  case  of  corroding  substances,  a  principal  sign 
by  which  their  effects  would  be  distinguished  from  ulcera 
which  are  the  results  of  disease,  is,  that  every  part  of  the 
digestive  canal  with  which  poison  has  come  in  contact  is 
affected  at  the  same  time,  the  lips,  mouth,  cBsophagus,  sto- 
mach, and  even  the  intestines,  all  showing  more  or  less  of 
their  influence ;  whereas  it  is  very  rare  for  diseases  to  affect 
more  than  one  of  those  parts  at  a  time.  The  appearance  of 
an  ulcer,  or  a  perforation  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  cor- 
rosion, is  also  peculiar ;  it  is  commonly  large  and  irregular ; 
its  edges  are  soft  and  pulpy,  and  usually  black  or  brown,  as 
if  charred  ;  and  if  the  patient  has  survived  only  an  hour 
or  two,  signs  of  acute  inflammation  will  be  seen  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  all  the  parts  to  which  the  corroding 
material  has  obtained  access.  Similar  signs  of  acute  in- 
flammation arc  also  always  observed  in  the  ulceration  or 
Serforation  which  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  is  produced 
y  poisons  that  merely  irritate  the  digestive  canal ;  and  these 
are  a  part  of  the  signs  by  which  those  effects  of  poison  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  perforations  that  occur  naturally. 

Ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  are  so  rarely  the 
effect  of  merely  irritant  poison,  and  so  commonly  the  effect  of 
disease,  that,  unless  there  be  signs  of  corrosion,  they  afford  evi- 
dence against,  rather  than  for,  the  suspicion  of  poison ;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  evidence,  and  no  attendant  sign  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  proofs  that 
such  a  suspicion  is  incorrect.  Of  the  forms  of  perforation 
of  the  stomach  from  other  circumstances  than  poisoning, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  in  which,  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  surroundme  parts,  one  or  more 
•mall  uloers  form  in  the  itomach»  and  becommg  gradually 


deeper,  at  last,  by  a  minute  aperture,  make  their  iray  thruu  j^'i 
its  walls,  and  permit  its  contents  to  escape  slowly  into  t'..« 
abdomen.    These  may  be  known  at  once  lo  be  the  efft-   • 
of  disease,  by  tlie  complete  absence  of  any  sign  of  intU:i 
mation  in  the  lining  or  other  tissue  around  them.     At  •- 
ther  form  is  accompanied  with  thickening  of  a  ron»i(lcrj*  .* 
extent  of  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  ulcer,  which  is  fr*  ia  i 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  perforates  by  a  lar .-  • 
orifice,  forming  a  hole  with  smooth  edges,  as  if  apiece  of  i:  • 
stomach  had  been  cut  out  by  a  sharp  instrument.    1 1 
thickeninj;  around  the  ulcer,  which  has  all  the  charar',  r» 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  appearance  of  ew..    i 
commencement  of   cicatrization,  with   the  absence  of  .. 
signs  of  acute  disease  of  the    stomach,  are  usually  (|«    • 
sufficient  to  distinguish  this  form  of  perforation.     A  ti.  ;• 
which  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  doubt,  is  that  consequent  c-. 
cancerous  or  other  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.     A 
fourth  is  that  in  which  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  siomarh  « 
dissolved  or  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  after  death  ;  l* .: 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  respecting  the  ciim.i. 
stances  under  which  this  singular  effect  is  produced,  tLt  r  * 
ought  to  be  none  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  effects   ..' 
poison. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  in  some  ca>.-< 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  together  mmy  pr^-.c 
that  irritating  poison  has  been  taken.  The  disfanftt  in  «h:  . 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  is  most  embarrassing, 
cholera  and  peritonitis,  are  those  in  which  the  morbid  app^.' 
anccs  are  most  distinct  from  perforation  of  the  abdomr 
organs ;  while  those    more  chronic  inflammations  of  t.r 
stomach  in  which  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  are  i-s- 
decisive  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  admit  of  h  ' 
doubt.    This  however  cannot  apply  to  all,  though  it  ui 
to  the  majority  of  cases.    When  death  is  produced  »lom . 
the  symptoms  may  be  obscure,  and  the  morbid  changes -w* 
like  those  of  disease:  and  still  more  difficult casc«  occur 
which  poison  is  taken  by  those  who  already  sufferoii  fr  " 
disease  of  the  stomach;  or  in  similar  individuals,  deccr'  ^ 
appearances  may  be  produced  by  the  digestion  and  u-  .* 
changes  in  the  stomach  which  occur  after  death.     Ca«<-> 
these  kinds  form  a  numerous  class,  in  which  the  tc^i    . 
chemical  examination,  which  indeed  should  be  neglected  ». 
none,  can  alone  be  conclusive. 

For  this  part  of  the  subject  however  no  general  rules 
be  laid  down.    The  detection  of  each  poison  must  def^- 
on  the  proper  application  of  its  appropriate  tests ;  end  tb«-* 
will  be  found  in  the  several  articles  already  referrctl  *. 
[Arsenic,  &c.] 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  different  narcotic  pott^  -  ■ 
are  more  varied  than  those  of  the  irritant  class.     The  lu  -: 
common  are  giddiness,  headache,  obscurity  or  depravation 
the  sight,  stupor  or  perfect  insensibility,  lossof  |K>wcr  of  :. : 
voluntary  muscles,  or  convulsions  of  various  kinds,  ar 
towards  the  close,  complete  coma.  To  these  the  several  i}^.«-. . 
of  narcotic  poisons  add  effects  peculiar  to  themselves ;  %et  i 
so  remarkable  but  that  they  are  closely  simulated  by  tb.>M>    . 
some  naturally  occurring  diseases.    The  symptoms  of  jf 
plexy,  for  example,  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  thoM. 
poisoning  by  opium  and  the  substances  allied   to  it.     I 
certain  cases  however  the  following  circumstances  ma%  i 
tinguish   them.     Apoplexy,    though  its  actual  atlaik    . 
sudden  (which  tho  effects  of  opium  are  not),  ia  often  >  -t- 
ceded  by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  occa?^;  : . 
giddiness,  &c.    If  so  severe  as  to  simulate  poisoninfr.  . 
not  possible  to  arouse  the  patient  from  his  stupor ;  but  . 
poisoning  with  opium  this  may  usually  be  effeeted  to  «*.i'. 
a  few  hours  of  death ;  in  apoplexy,  convulsions  often  «^v  . 
in  poisoning  with  opium,  never;  m  the  former  the  pu)  i 
commonly  dilated,  in  the  latter  contracted.     Narcutic-    >  - 
soning,   if  not  fatal  in  twelve  hours,  is  usually  recv%  i . 
from ;  apoplexy  often  terminates  fatally  afler  sereral  d  *.  < 

These  distinctions  will  seldom  serve  further  ihan  to  c- 
blish  a  very  probable  conclusion ;  and  doubt  may  still  te-r 
in  cases  of  this  kind  after  a  ix>st-mortem  examination*    7 
evidence  of  poisoning  afforded  by  it  is  commonly  nc^«* 
the  fullness  of  the  vesseb  of  the  brain  and  the  other  ^. 
differences  from  the  appearances  found  in  the  arer^^-  ^ 
healthy  persons,  that  are  commonly  quoted  as  »igus  u; 
effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  are  very  unsatisfacturv.      I. 
probable  that  narcotics  destroy  by  producing  a  kind  of  .-  - 
plexy ;  and  in  many  cases  the  changes  of  structure  to  >» : 
they  lead  exactly  resemble  those  of  that  disease^  wbei  t«  . 
those  cases  of  it  which  are  attended  with  effusion  of  bLi^: .! 
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Loire.  la  thoir  retreat,  they  were  intercepted  near  Poi- 
tiers by  the  French  army  of  about  50,000  fighting  men  un- 
der their  king  Jean  II.  (a.d.  1356)  and  liis  four  sons.  The 
valour  of  Edward,  the  experience  of  Chaudos,  and  the  su- 
perior fikill  and  efficiency  of  the  Englitih  archery,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  J6an  himself,  his  youngest  son  Phi- 
lippe, thirteen  counts,  an  archbishop,  seventy  barons  or 
baronets,  and  two  thousand  men-at-arms  were  taken ;  and 
eleven  thousand  men,  including  a  great  number  of  nobles, 
fell  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit.  The  English  and  Gascons 
lost  nine  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  fifteen  hundred  arch- 
ers. The  courtesy  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  captive, 
which  is  vividly  described  by  Froissart,  won  for  him  uni- 
versal applause.  The  captivity  of  the  king,  a  heavy  sum 
for  the  ransom  of  the  captive  nobles,  and  an  immense 
booty,  constituted  the  only  results  of  the  victory ;  the  con* 
querors  returned  to  Bordeaux  too  much  weakened  for  fur- 
ther operations,  and  anxious  rather  to  secure  what  they  bad 
got,  than  to  obtain  further  advantages.  Poftiers  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  (ad. 
1360),  but  reverted  to  France  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  townsmen,  in  1372,  to  Charles  V.,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  act,  granted  them  great  privileges.  In  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  townsmen,  who  had 
chietiy  embraced  the  Huguenot  side,  suffered  much  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  besieged  and  took 
the  town.  Admiral  Coligny  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
retake  it,  but  without  success. 

Poitiers  stands  on  a  stony  bill,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Boivre,  or  Bidvre,  and  Clain.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  enclosing  an  oblong  area  of  sufficient 
extent  for  a  population  of  80,000  or  100,000;  but  the 
area  is  now  occupied  more  by  gardens,  paddocks,  and 
meadows,  than  by  houses.  There  are  t>ix  gates,  four  of 
which  are  connected  with  as  many  bridges  over  the  Clain. 
The  streets  are  crooked,  and  wretchedly  paved,  and  most 
of  them  steep.  The  squares  are  small,  irregular,  and 
mean,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  houses  are  of  the 
most  antient  character,  such  as  are  seen  in  villages,  with- 
out regularity,  taste,  or  convenience.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  town,  from  the  air  of  antiquity 
which  pervades  it,  from  its  advantageous  situation  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  winding  course  of  the  two 
rivers,  presents,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  emi- 
nences, a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  public  walk 
called  Le  Pare  de  Blussac,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain, 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  if 
not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Near  the  city,  on  the  south 
side,  there  are  some  arches  remaining  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, and  in  the  town  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Some  towers  remain  of  the  Gothic  castle, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  defended  the  place,  and 
which  are  now  converted  into  a  depot  for  gunpowder.  The 
town-hall  is  an  ancient  building,  but  of  no  architectural 
pretension.  The  cathedral  is  very  antient,  It  was  com- 
menced by  Henri  I.  of  France  (a.d.  1042,  1060),  and  fin- 
ished more  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  nave  is 
wide,  but  not  sufficiently  lofty,  supported  on  sixteen  pillars, 
which  separate  it  from  the  broad  side-aisles,  each  nearly  as 
high  as  the  nave  itself.  The  architecture  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  boldness  ;  but  the  organ-loft  is  modern, 
and  ill  accords  with  the  general  character  of  the  building. 
The  rich  treasures  and  numerous  monuments  of  this 
church  have  disappeared.  Another  church,  that  of  St. 
Jean,  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  has  been  once  a  baptistery. 
The  church  of  Sainte  Radcgonde  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
and  handsome  nave  without  pillars. 

The  population  in  1831  was  23,128;  m  1836,  22,000. 
Poitiers  is  not  a  place  of  much  business.  Common  woollen 
cloth,  coarse  flannel,  and  blankets;  coltun  wicks  for  lamps 
and  candles;  hosiery,  hats,  and  lace;  leather,  sheepskins 
and  goose-skins  with  the  down  on  for  trimming,  are  made 
or  prepared,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed ;  corn,  wine, 
wool,  Hax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax.  There  are  two  weekly 
markets,  and  two,  or  according  to  other  authorities,  six 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of  freestone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a  Cour  Roy  ale  and 
an  Acad^Mnie  Universitaire,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
cin  uit  comprehending  the  departments  of  Vienne,  Charente 
Bur4rieure,  Deux  Sevres,  ana  Vend6e,  and  of  a  biiihopric, 
the  diocese  of  which  includes  the  departments  of  Vienne 


and  Deux  Sevres:  the  bishop  isasuffragaa  of  the  arc!, 
bishop  of  Bordeaux.    There  are  a  subordinate  cour. 
justice  and  a  rx)mmercial  court,  several  fiscal  or  adoi.i.  - 
trative  government  offices,  a  chamber  of  man u fact u-ci^  • 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts;    a  faculi) 
law  attached  to  the  Acad6mie  Universitaire,  a  royal  c 
lege  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  attached  to  :t . 
diocesan  seminary  for  the  priesthood ;  secondary  sc)  • 
of  medicine,   surgery,  and  pharmacy,  with  a  <abiiiCt 
natural  history;  a  public  library  of  22,000  vob.;  a  fr>-f 
school  for  drawing  and  architecture;    a  botanic  gar^l'  . 
where  lectures  are  given ;  a  departmental  nursery;  se^c:  > 
hospitals ;  a  maternity  society,  and  a  theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Poitiers  has  an  area  of  760  sci . 
miles,  and  comprehends  82  communes.    It  is  dt\ideu  •.  . 
ten  cantons  or  aistricts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  i^- . 
The jpopulation  in  1831  was  94,770;  in  18.36  it  was  95. i 

PPITOU,  a  province  and  mihtary  government  of  Fr.: 
before  the  Revolution.    It  was  bounded  on  the  norii* 
Anion,  on  the  north-east  by  Touraine.  on  the  east  by  lie 
and    Marche,  on    the    south-east   by  Limousin,   on 
south  by  Angoumois  and  Saintonge,  on  thesoutb-wt%:  ' 
the  district  of  Aunis,on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  on  t: 
north-west  by  Bretagne.    Its  form  was  irregular,  exi' . 
ing  in  length  165  miles,  from  north-north-west  to  ^^ 
south-east,  from  the  coast  opposite  the  little  island  uf  N 
moutier  (which,  with  the  Isle  of  Yen,  belonged  to  P  •  - 
to  the  neighbourhood   of  Rochechouart,  and  in   trv 
about  63  miles,  from  the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  a  little  a 
its  junction  with   the  Vienne  to   Aunay  near  St.  J 
d*Ang6ly.    It  was  divided  into  I^  Haut  Poitou,  or  U; 
Poitou,  and  Le  Bas  Poitou,  or  Lower  Poitou;  of  «:. 
Poitiers   (population    22,000)  and    Fontenay  (popuiit. 
7650)  were  respectively  the  chief  towns.    Le  Haut  P. 
comprehended  the  districts  of  Haut  Poitou  pro|)er,  Ltr  L 
denais,  Le  Merebelais.  Le  Thouarsais,  Le  Niortais,  <i'  t.  - 
tories  of  Loudon  (population  5032),  Mirebeau,  I'h 
and  Niort  (population  18,197) ;  and  LaGastine  or  G 
of  which  Parthenay  (population  4288)  was  the  chit  f  t 
Poitou  is  now  includea  in  the  departmehta  of  Vh 
Vendee,  and  Deux  Sevres.     Some  very  small  porting. «   . 
included  in  the  departments  of  Indre  et  Loire,  Cha: 
and  Haute  Vienne.    The  population  given  above  u  iij«. 
the  communes,  and  from  tne  census  of  1836. 

Poitou  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  provir 
Aquitania  Secunda,  and  fr(ftn  them  it  passed  &ucoe>>i\i. 
the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks ;    and  upon  tbe  disme:: 
ment  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  under  the  Heroving.^: 
early  Carlovingian  princes,  it  was  included  in  the  kii  . 
or  duchy  of  Aquitaine.    Under  Charlemagne  (and  r. . 
earlier)  it  constituted  the  county,  or  part  of  the  coui.'i 
Poitiers;  and  in  845,  by  treaty  between  Charles  le  Chi^ 
and  his  nephew  and  feudal  subordinate  PepiD,   ki   .: 
Aquitaine,  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Ai  / 
mois  were  separated  from  that  kingdom,  and  furmc^i 
what  was  termed  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  as  distinct  :' 
the  kingdom  so  called.    This  duchy  was  conferred   l 
Rainulfe  or  Ramnulfe  I.,  count  of  Auvergne  and  of  P<> 
and  retained  its  separate  existence  when  the  kin^  1 
Aquitaine  had  been  reunited  to  that  of  France.     Ha  : 
was  mortally  wounded  near  Le  Mans,  ajx  b67,   in  u* 
with  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  whose  ravages  w-.  . 
this  time  at  their  heighL     He  was  succeeded  in^the  <-. 
of  Poitiers  and  duchy  of  Aquitaine  by  Bernard  11^  w  i  • 
expelled  by  Louis  le  Begue,  king  of  France  (a.d.  5--  ^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rainulfe  II.    This  count  refu>i-d 
dience  to  Eudes,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Fra::. 
887),  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kinjr  of  Aquu 
but  he  subsequently  made  up  his  quarrel  with  £ude^.     1' 
is  said  to  have  died  from  the  eflfect  of  poison  adm.K  >* 
by  the  direction  of  Eudes  (aj>.  893):    and  tbe  co.  ..  . 
Poitiers,  afier  bein^  contested  by  Adcmar,  or  A} mar  . 
Robert,  brother  of  King  Eudes,  came(A.D.  902)  to  £t  '«  - 
Bastard,  a  natural  son  of  Rainulfe  II.    Ebles  sub^cxj^. 
became  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Auvergne  and 
mousin;  but  before  his  death  (ad. 832)  he  was  de^|>«' 
all  his  honours  and  dominions  except  the  county  of  P-.i  . 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  GuiUaume   K  > 
named,  from  his  abundance  of  light  hair,  T^te  d'E' 
(*  head  of  tow').   Tftte  d'Etoupe  was  compelled  fora  :.* 
share  his  county  with  Hugues  le  Gmiid, count  of  Par*  . 
having  sunported  the  king  Louis  IV.  d'Outretncr  a.n 
Hugues,  he  succeeded  by  the  king's  grant  in  recc%.-. 
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peers  of  France,  vas  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Poitou, 
Normandie,  and  other  of  his  territories ;  and  that  it  merely 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  a  conquest  which  had  previously 
been  achieved  bv  force  of  arms.  Thus  fell  the  great  county 
of  Poitiers,  the  nolders  of  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  France. 

Poitou  was  given  by  Louis  IX.  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  on 
whose  death  (a.d.  1271)  the  title  of  it  was  disputed  between 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  king  of  France,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Alfonse,  and  king  of  Nanles. 
After  a  legal  contest  of  many  years,  the  county  was  adjuaged 
to  Philippe,  who  reunited  it  to  the  crown.  Poitou  was 
overrun  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  in  France  (a.d.  1 35G),  and  was  included  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Aquitainc  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigny  (a.d. 
1360)  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  son  the  Black  Prince  as  a  dependency 
of  the  English  crown.  [Bordeaux.]  The  defeat  of  the 
English  fleet  by  the  Castilians  off  Rochelle  (a.d.  1372) 
enabled  the  French  to  reconquer  Poitou.  The  duke  of 
Bern  and  the  constable  Duguesclin  broke  into  the  province 
with  their  armies.  Poitiers  opened  its  gates,  other  places 
were  taken  by  force,  and  Poitou  finally  reverted  to  tne  do- 
minion of  France  (a.d.  1372).  It  was  given  by  Charles  V. 
to  Jean,  duke  of  Berri,  as  an  appanage ;  and  afterwards  by 
Charles  VI.  to  his  son  Charles  VII.  when  dauphin  ;  but  on 
his  accession,  it  was  reunited  to  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
from  which  it  was  never  afterwards  alienated.  {UArt  de 
verifier  les  Dates ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franpais.) 

POKE.    [Phytolacca.] 

POL,  ST.    [Pas  de  Calais.] 

POLA,  ANTIQUITIES  OF.  [Istria.]  The  raostremark- 
able  of  the  architectural  remains  at  Pola  is  the  amphitheatre. 
Though  in  its  general  plan  and  disposition  it  is  nearly  similar 
to  all  other  edifices  of  the  kind,  it  is  marked  by  peculiarities. 
Like  them,  it  is  an  ellipsis,  and  its  transverse  or  greater 
axis,  which  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  is 
436  English  feet,  while  its  lesser  axis,  or  conjugate  diameter, 
measures  346 ;  consequently  it  falls  short  in  size  of  the  one 
at  Verona,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  respectively 
506  and  404  feet;  yet  is  a  trifle  larger  than  that  at  Nismes, 
since  the  last  does  not  exceed  430  by  337  feet.  It  is 
erected  partly  upon  a  rocky  hill,  on  its  eastern  side, 
where  there  is  only  one  tier  of  arcades,  with  another  of 
square-headed  openings  or  windows  above,  while  the 
western  side,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  has  two  tiers  of  arcades, 
besides  an  additional  story  beneath  it,  forming  a  series  of 
square*headcd  doorways  or  entrances.  In  point  of  architec- 
ture it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
that  peculiar  mode  of  bold  rustic-work  [Rustic]  with  deep 
channels  (as  well  for  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  as  for  the 
horizontal  courses),  which  was  afterwards  so  greatly  affected 
by  man^  of  the  Italian  architects,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  If  lorentine  school ;  and  it  is  furtlier  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  both  of  the  depth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
and  of  the  size  of  the  stones  themselves,  owing  to  which 
last  circumstance  their  joints  do  not  form  exact  bond.  Yet 
in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  massiveness  this  dis- 
regard of  nice  symmetry  in  that  respect  adds  perhaps  as 
much  to  the  Idea  of  rude  strength  as  it  detracts  from 
finished  elegance  of  workmanship.  Both  orders  to  the 
stories  in  arcades— if  orders  they  can  be  called,  for  they  con- 
sist only  of  pilasters,  partly  encased  in  the  rustics  of  the 
piers,  without  any  regular  entablature,  the  architrave  and 
frieze  being  supplied  by  horizontal  courses  of  rustics— are 
Tuscan ;  and  there  are  72  arches  in  the  circumference  of 
each  story,  eight  of  which  openings  are  placed  in  four  pro- 
jecting breaks,  or  contreforts^  turned  diagonally  to  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  and  giving  to  the  exterior  a  marked  differ- 
ence from  that  of  other  amphitheatres  which  are  known  to 
us.  Only  the  external  circumference  is  now  standing,  but 
that  is  nearly  entire  ;  the  edifice  therefore  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  on  which  side  the  extreme  height 
from  the  ground  is  101  feet,  while  on  the  east  it  does  not 
exceed  half  that  elevation. 

Pula  possessed  also  a  theatre,  but  it  is  now  known  to  us 
only  in  the  rude  sketches  given  of  it  by  Serlio,  in  his  work 
on  architecture,  the  edifice  itself  having  been  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  were  employed  to  construct 
the  present  citadel,  upon  the  same  site,  in  1636.  The  other 
ancient  monuments  consist  of  the  two  temples,  originally 
dedicated  one  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  the  other  to  Diana; 
»ud  the  arch  of  Sergius.    Both  temples  are  placed  upon 


the  same  line,  about  70  feet  apart  from  each  other,  vbtfD 
interval  is  now  filled  up  by  a  range  of  very  ordinar)'  bQildu.^ 
but  whether  they  were  originally  connected,  either  b«  . 
colonnade  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  constitute  one  general  ar«  \ - 
tectural  fa9ade,  cannot  now  be  determined*  although  ti.- . 
relative  position,  and  more  especially  their  precise  >im4t«:- 
ity  both  as  to  dimensions  and  design,  would  seem  to  fa^t-  * 
such  supposition.    Only  one  of  them  however,  that  of  Ric  - 
and  Augustus,  is  comparatively  entire,  the  other  lu\i  ,: 
been  converted  into  a  modern  habitation.    Although  tnr   r 
siderable  as  to  size,  its  external  dimensions,  including  t 
portico,  being  no  more  than  62  feet  by  31,   it  is  remar^: 
for  elegance  of  design  and  execution ;  and  although  ix  u* 
sists  of  a  mere  cella  with  a  tetrastyle  prostyle  attached  :    :. 
the  latter  forms  a  bold  projecting  portico,  it  being  dipnH'*.' 
[Portico],  that  is,  shows  two  open  intercclumns  on  &< . 
flank,  which  is  only  one  less  than  those  in  front*    71. 
order  is  Corinthian,  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  wr.- 
manship,  with  a  frieze  originally  filled  up  by. an  inscnp;;-- 
bcneath  the  pediment,  and  decorated  along  tbesidea  of  l. 
building  by  a  rich  Arabesque  of  foliage.    One  sin^niUn-^ 
in  this  example  is,  that  while  the  shafts  of  the  column^  *.r- 
quite  plain,  those  of  the  antco,  or  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  ib. 
cella,  are  fluted  with  five  channels  on  their  facet,  which  u  i :. 
cisely  the  reverse  of  the  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  yet  tht«  t| 
not  seem  to  have  been  an  architectural  caprice«  but  ado;>!r. 
with  the  intention  of  thereby  rendering  the  pilasters  n'>rr 
distinct  and    more  important    features    in    the    dc^i^r. . 
whereas  insulated  columns  always  arrest  the  eve,  and  <.t 
tach  themselves  sufficiently  ft'om  the  rest.     I^uch  of  v 
elegance  of  the  design  arises  from  the  whole  structure  L 
raised  upon  a  low' unbroken  stylobate  with  deep  moulii.ri^- 
which   in  front  forms  the  pedestals  enclosiug  the  ;>: 
leading  up  to  the  portico;  and  it  is  rather  singular  \x. 
Palladio,  who  among  others  has  professed  to  adtuire  :~ 
structure,  should  not  have  discerned  the  superior  propriety « 
well  as  beauty  of  such  stylobate  (the  height  of  wbo«><>  tli 
or  face,  between  its  upper  and  lower  mouldings,  is  evt  n  . 
than  the  diameter  of  a  column),  to  those  proportions  «l 
he  has  himself  laid  down  for  pedestals,  and  which  her  - 
more  ofiensive  when  such  members  are  insulatetl.  or  *  • 
form  projecting  breaks,  instead  of  a  continuous  podium. 
footing  on  which  the  columns  are  raised. 

Even  the  arch  of  Sergius,  the  other  monument   that  *. 
mains  to  be  spoken  of,  although  by  no  means  so  pt:rc    . 
style  and  design  as  the  preceding,  exhibits  lower  jr. ; 
tions  and  greater  solidity  than  usual  in  the  pedestals  t.>  * 
columns.      It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  arch,  ^'• 
date  is  uncertain,  and  which  now  forms  the  south    v,xt 
the  city,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aurata,  was  intended  rat: 
as  a  private  sepulchral  structure  in  honour  of  the  Sr;. 
family,  than  as  a  public  triumphal  arch.    Tlie  entire  *t: 
ture  forms  a  fa9ade  about  28  feet  wide  bv  36  hi^fa  t.  . 
summit  of  the  attic,  nierced  by  a  single  arcn  (13  feet  ». .' 
on  each  side  of  which  are  two  Corinthian  columns  vitli   .. 
entablature  breaking  over  them,  and  standing  u|v>n  a  r 
destal  common  to  both.  Unlike  those  of  the  Roman  ti  • ' 
phal  arches,  these  columns  are  not  insulated*  hut  each  ; . 
consists  of  engaged  columns,   the  one  next  the  at<h» 
being  rather  more  than  a  semicircle  in  its  plan,  an-!   « 
other,  which  forms  the  external  angle,  being  attached  lo  : 
angle  only  for  one-sixth  of  its  circumference.     The  a- 
way  itself  is  exceedingly  shallow,  not  more  than  four  frt 
depth,  consequently  a  mere  opening  in  a  wall,  and  r.     . 
passage   through  a  mass  of  any  depth ;  and   that   it  • 
always  thus  is  obvious  enough,  both  from  its  constructo* 
from  there  being  columns  in  the  other  front,  though  ihcv 
ter  are  only  rudely  sketched  out,  without  having  e^^r  i. 
finished.     Vet  although  shallow,  the  inner  part  of  the  . 
is  very  richly   decorated,  both  in  the  sofldl  of  its  arch, 
and  the  space  between  the  impost  and  the  bases  i.f 
columns,  whose  mouldinn;s,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tv  ! 
tals,  are  continued  through  the  arch. 

For  architectural  delineations  and  details  of  these  m.  - 
ments  we  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Rc\. 
•  Athens/ and  to  Allason's  •  Pola' for  tastefully  exeeutcC 
torial  representations  of  them. 

POLAND.   The  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  c 
powerful  kingdom  of  the  Jagellons,  which,  under  the  i-i  • 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  forms  an  integral  |>art  «., 
Russian  empire,  is  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  shape  ic\ 
sive  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of  which  we  shall  sncrkk  r 
seutly),  and  is  situated  between  50°  4'  and  55^  ^  N 
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Productions.—Though  Poland  is  not  distinguished  by 
fertility,  it  produces  more  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco 
than  are  required  for  its  consumption,  and  it  exports  these 
articles  to  other  countries.  Wheat  is  only  abundant  in  the 
nilly  southern  region ;  the  principal  species  of  grain  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  tne  kingdom  are  rye, 
oats,  and  buckwheat ;  barley  is  also  raised,  but  less  exten- 
sively. Leguminous  vegetables  are  much  valued,  and 
their  cultivation  attended  to.  Other  vegetables  and  culi- 
nary plants  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility,  but  those 
of  the  poor  peasant  contain  only  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrots.  The  orchards  are  much  neglected ;  they  consist 
mostly  of  cherry-trees,  though  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
walnuts  succeed  well.  Horses  and  cattle  are  of  inferior  size, 
but  rather  numerous,  and  cattle,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow, 
are  articles  of  export.  Hogs  also  are  numerous,  and  bacon 
to  a  considerable  amount  is  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
less  abundant,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep-walks ;  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  of  it 
exported. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with 
forests,  timber  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export 
The  forests  consist  of  oak,  ash,  lime-trees,  and  birch,  but 
chiefly  of  pine  and  fir.  Great  Quantities  of  timber  from  the 
large  forests  of  the  province  of  Piock,  especially  from  the  great 
one  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  are  annually 
floated,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  to  the  Vistula  and 
to  Danzig.  They  consist  of  about  20,000  trunks  of  pines 
and  fi^,  and  about  300  of  oak.  In  those  parts  where  the 
lime-trees  are  numerous  the  forests  swarms  with  wild  bees, 
and  the  excellent  honey  which  is  obtained  from  them  is 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous,  especially  wolves,  which  annually  destroy  many 
sheep.  Bears  and  lynxes  have  become  rather  rare,  as  well 
as  the  beaver,  ermine,  and  elk ;  but  deer,  foxes,  martens, 
polecats,  badgers,  and  weasels  are  still  very  common. 

Several  metals  and  minerals  are  abunaant  in  the 'hilly 
region.  Silver-ore  occurs  in  the  province  of  Cracow,  south- 
west of  Kielce,  but  the  mines  are  only  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  water.  Iron-ore  is 
abundant,  and  considerable  quantities  are  got  out  and 
smelted  in  the  country  about  Olkusz  and  Kielce  in  Cracow, 
and  about  Konskie  in  Sandomir,  where  it  is  cast  and  ex- 
ported in  bars.  Copper  and  lead  occur,  but  do  not  appear 
to  be  worked.  Calamine  and  zinc  are  more  abundant.  The 
largest  part  of  the  last-mentioned  metal,  which  is  imported 
into  England,  is  brought  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Poland.  Very  good  marble  is  obtained  from  some  hills 
near  Checzin,  south-west  of  Kielce.  Rock-salt  is  abundant, 
though  less  so  than  in  Gralicia  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Vistula.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  this  salt  has  been 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  There  is  also  coal,  but  it 
is  not  much  worked. 

Divisions. — The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  which  were  fbrmerly  called  way  wodships, 
but  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  they  are  now 
called  governments,  like  the  provinces  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

1.  Cracow  is  so  called  after  the  antient  capital  of  Poland, 
which  is  now  a  separate  independent  republic.  However, 
the  greater  part  of  the  antient  waywodship  of  Cracow  is  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Cracow.  It  lies  between  ^0^  8' 
and  51"  N.  lat.,  and  between  19**  and  21°  15'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Kalisch,  on  the  north-north- 
east by  Sandomir,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  on  the  south-west 
by  the  republic  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Prussian 
Silesia.  Its  area,  according  to  Hassel  and  Horschelmann, 
is  4450  square  miles*  the  population  in  1831  was  425,000, 
and  may  now  be  450.000.  The  Vistula  separates  it  from  Ga- 
licia :  it  is  traversed  by  the  Nida,  and  has  in  it  the  sources 
of  the  Pilica.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Polish  provinces  that  are 
traversed  by  a  branch  oflhe  Carpathian  mountains.  There 
are  some  tracts  of  excellent  land,  good  pasturage,  forests, 
and  valuable  minerals,  especially  iron,  it  is  divided  into 
four  circles.  Kielce,  Olkusz,  Miechow,  and  Stobnica.  Kielce, 
the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains ;  it  has  an  episcopal  palace, 
four  churches,  a  convent  of  Grey  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a  lyceum,  iron-works,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  coals,  and  calamine.  The  popu- 
lation is  stated  by  Hurschelmann  (1833)  and  Cannabich 
(1835)  to  be  5000;  but  Hassel  says  it  was  5000  in  1819, 
without  the  garrison.    Among  the  other  towns  the  princi- 


pal are  Pinczow  on  the  Nida,  which  hu  4176  inhabitants 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  defeated  the  Poles  and  Saxixi^ 
near  this  town  in  1702.    Chenoiny,  with  a  castle  on  a  W.iy 
hill,  and  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  bat  25Uii  t:.- 
habitants.    Slawkow  on  the  river  Biala  has  2050  snhabtian*  • 
2.  Sandomir  is  situated  between  50^  25'  and  51*'  5o'  N 
lat.,  and  between  19"*  50'  and  22"  K.  long.    It  is  houndetl .  n 
the  north-west  by  Masovia,  on  the  north-east  by  Podlach  a, 
on  the  east  by  Lublin,  on  the  south-east  by  Galicia.  on  \  . 
south-west  by  Cracow,  and  on  the  west  by  Kalisch*     I- 
area  is  5900  square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  *JOt<,<*-  • 
The  Vistula  divides  in  from  Podlachia,  Lublin,  and  i ;  i- 
licia ;  the  Pilica,  from  Masovia  and  Kalisch.     The  1 .  >• 
of   the  country  is  undulating,  and  there  are  here   a.  . 
there  some  mountains  and  forests,  with  tracts  of  very  r.*  -. 
fertile  soil.     It  is  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  >k- 
domir,  Opatow,  Radom,  and  Opoczno.    Radom,  the  ch   ; 
town,  on  the  river  Radomka,  has  a  Piarist  college,  a  ir^  la 
nasium,  and  3500  inhabitants.     Sandomir,  on  the  Vi«t:..& 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  San,  has  above  3000  inhabitari'* 
It  is  a  walled  town,  with  six  gates,  and  an  antient  eaat)<>  <  * 
d  steep  rock,  which  was  razed  by  the  Swedea  in   I*.' 
There  are  here  a  collegium  canonicorum,  with  a  churt  \ 
four  convent  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  |(^ymnaji)u'< 
This  town  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  : 
'Consensus  Sandomiriensis,'  drawn  up  in   1570,   by  • 
Bohemian,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  clergy,  and   m   • 
history  of  Poland,  for  the  confederation  of  170X     Opt  *rr   > 
on  the  Drzewica  has  an  antient  castle  and  3500  iiinai  * 
ants.    Opatow  on  the  Opatowka  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
pleasant  country,  has  a  cathedral  and  three  other  cburrt 
a  synagogue,  and  2500    inhabitants,  chiefly  Jew  is   ^■ 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in   Hunirar 
wines.    Staszow  is  a  well-built  walled  town  on  the  C/  ir- 
with  a  suburb.    There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  cbuntu  -  -. 
Lutheran  Church,  and  a  synagogue.    It  has  above  3iM  . 
habitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  wooHen*.  i 
stockings. 

3.  Kalisch,  which  is  the  most  westerly  provinee  c^  * 
kingdom,  lies  between  50°  40'  and  52^  35'  N.  lat^  ami    * 
40'  and  20°  £.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  anl  •< 
by  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen,  on  the  north-east  by  M<a%-- 
on  the  south-east  by  Sandomir,  on  the  sonth  by  Civ  • 
and  on  the  south-west  by  Silesia.    The  area  is  6740  «^; 
miles,  divided  into  the   five  circles  of  Kalisch,  Petr:i 
Konin,  Sieradz,  and  Wielun.     Cannabich  says   th&t  ' 
population  in  1831    was  614,594.    This  govomment  r. 
mountains  in  the  south,  and  plains  and  forests  in  ibe  n-.- 
The  soil  is  in  part  sandy  and  swampy,  but  on  the  who'.^  •. 
unfruitful.    The  principal  river  is  the  Warta.    Kahtrh.  - 
capital,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Poland,  is  situ^: 
between  two  (Hassel  says  four,  and  Horschelmann  thr 
arms  of  the  Prosna,  in  a  marshy  valley  surrounded  v 
hills.    Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  tJbe  str^"  ■ 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  some  of  them  planted  wiib  t.- 
The  population  amounts  to  1 5,000,  of  whom  2500  are  J<  > 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  parish  churches,  tiirv«  I  * 
pital  churches,  one  Lutheran  church,  a  cathedral,  an  i    . 
convents.     The  most  remarkable  of  the  churchas  arc 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  Su  Joseph,  and  that  of  St.  Nx'^    . 
Among  the   public  institutions  are  several  schoc«U.  * 
the  i^mnasium  and  the  military  school  for  cadets  hav«  '• 
abolished.      Woollen  cloth  and  linen  are   mannfoc:.. 
here,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.    The  Swedish  grr.*   . 
Mardfeld  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  near  this  tu* .   • 
Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  *J''ih  i 
tober,  1706.    Petrikau  is  the  seat  of  a  cuurt  of  app«'i! 
has  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a  Lutheran  k-hur 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  4276  inhab/.^. 
Konin  on  the  Warta  has  a  great  manu&ctory  of  w  w 
cloth,  and  3600  inhabitants.      Sieradz  on  the  Wan  i 
2650  inhabitants.     Wielun  has  3000  inhabitants,  who. 
nufacture  some  woollen  cloth.     New  Czenstochau    I:  « 
the  foot  of  the  Klarenberg,  on  which  there  is  a  cvlob 
convent  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  which  was  fonaerU 
fied  and   furnished  with  heavy  artillery,  but  is  iiov 
mantled.    This  convent  possesses  a  miraculous    iiu«r 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  40,000  pilgrims  annual  1«  .v 
with  whom  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  profitable  tra .  ■ 
images,  amulets,  crosses,  beads,  &c.      Old  Czcn»u>cv. 
about  a  mile  distant  from  New  Czenstochau,  with  «  L    . 
is  now  connected  by  a  new  road»  and  both  togetb^^r   b.. 
5000  inhabitants. 
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reign  waa  disturbed  by  foreign  aggression  and  domestic 
war.   Vladiftlavs  son.  Boleslav  III.,  or  ihe  Wry-moulh,  was 
a  great  monarch,  who  rendered  his  reign  illustrious  by 
many  viclories,  particularly  by  one  gained  over  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.     But  the  great  glory  of  his  reign  was  the 
conversion  of  the  idolatrous  Pomeranians.    The  effects  of 
bis  fortunate  reign  were  however  entirely  destroyed  by  hi» 
injudicious  partition  of  the  country  among  his  four  sons, 
a  custom  which  was  common  at  that  time  in  many  coun- 
tries.    This  partition,  by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom and  producing  internal  wars,  was  productive  of  much 
mischief,  and    arrested  the   development    of   the  Polish 
monarchy,  which,  being  the  most  important  Slavonic  state, 
might  have  become  a  centre  of  unity  for  that  race  and  for 
a  Slavonian  empire.     Poland  recovered  from  this  state  of 
weakness  under  Vladislav  II.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  | 
short  stature,  the  Cubit,  who  re-united  (a.d.  1306)  the  dis- 
membered provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Masovia,  which 
however  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  Silesia,  whose  dukes  had  become  lieges  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia.    Vladislav  was  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  governed  Poland.     He  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  having  been  twice  driven  from  his 
throne  into  exile,  and  it  was  only  on  his  last  restoration 
that  he  succeeded  in  firmly  establi>hing  his  authority.     He 
exerted  himself  to  settle  tl»e  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
to  repel  foreign  aggression,  and  to  curb  the  licence  of  the 
powerful  vassals.     He  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  ad.  1319, 
and  thus  restored  a  solemnity  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  death  of  Boleslav  the  Wry-moulh.     His  most  for- 
midable enemies  were  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  whom  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  callod,  about  a.d. 
1230,  from  the  Holy  Land  to  o^ipose  the  Prussian  pagans, 
and  granted  them  a  large  tract' of  land  with  many  castles. 
These  warrior  monks,  who  subdued  and  partly  extermi- 
nated  the  half-savage  Prussians,  soon  became   the  most 
dangerous  neighbours  of  Poland.     Vladislav  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  Plowce,  ad.  1331.     He 
was  then  seventy  years  of  age :  he  died  two  years  after- 
wards.    But  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  rci^n  is  the 
first  diet  of  Poland,  which  ho  as.sembled  at  Chencmy  a  few 
months  before  the  battle  of  Plowce. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Casimir  the  Great  was  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  father. 
He  made  great  territorial  concessions  to  Bohemia  and  the 
Teutonic  order  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  a  kingdom  that  had  so  long  laboured  under  the 
evils  of  war.  The  improvements  which  he  made  were 
great,  and  the  chroniclers  say  that  he  found  Poland 
built  of  wood  and  left  it  built  of  stone.  He  indeed  rebuilt 
many  ruined  cities,  and  repeopled  them  with  foreign  set- 
tlers, whom  he  attracted  by  the  grant  of  considerable  privi- 
leges. His  chief  care  was  directed  to  the  protection  of 
agriculture :  and  the  nobles,  who  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  oppress  the  peasants  at  their  will,  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Peasant  King.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in 
Poland  by  his  orders  at  the  assembly  of  Vislitza,  a.d. 
1347  ;  and  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Halich  was  united  with  Poland.  The  good  will  of 
the  inhabitants  was  secured  by  the  concession  of  great  pri- 
vileges, and  it  remained  a  Polish  province  till  1772,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Austria,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Galicia.  Casimir*s  great  public  qualities  were  unfortunately 
accompanied  with  great  laxity  of  morals. 

The  antient  dynasty  of  Plast,*  which  reigned  in  Poland 
from  a  date  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
ended  with  Casimir's  death,  1370.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hungary.  This  monarch,  who 
was  descended  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  merited  the  name  of  Great,  which  he  received 
from  his  Hungarian  subjects,  but  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
such  an  appellation  from  the  Poles.  Engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  affairs 
of  Joan  of  Naples,  who  had  formerly  been  iharried  to  his 
brother  Andrew,  he  entirely  neglected  Poland,  which  he 
visited  only  twice  during  his  reign.  But  although  he  paid 
little  attention  to  that  country  during  his  lifetime,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  to  one  of  his  daughters,  an 

*  A  tmdiUonal  or  bbnlow  hiitory  of  Poland  rolat^t  thai  MiecsysUv*!  an* 
CtviU-r  cnliod  Piost.  whnwaa  a  common  peasant  and  wheelwright,  was  elected 
monarch  on  account  of  his  great  Tirtues  and  hoepilality  alxiut  the  mkidtf  of  Uie 
uinih  f*rntury.  Hcnre  the  nnnie  of  Hiaat  applied  to  tne.dynaKty  which  ended 
In  Poland  in  1370.  and  oootiuurd  in  Sile.<da  till  1675>  Piaat  became  aflerwarda 
{u  I'oUod  a  K'({al  term  applied  to  a  king  elected  ttvm  ih«  oatiTea  of  tha  oountry. 


object  which  he  accomplished  by  granting  to  the  nDb>« 
or  equestrian  order,  many  privileges,  and  by  a  eonsidera 
reduction  of  taxes,  a.d.  1371.      la  consequence  of  tL  • 
agreement,  his  youngest  daughter,  Hedvige,  was  procU  im  i. 
after  his  death,  queen  of  Poland,  a.d.  1382,  and  waa  cro*  > 
at  Cracow,  being  then  only  15  years  of  age.     The  exr.- 
ordinary  beauty  of  that  princess,  which  was  united  to  'ir 
noblest  qualities  and  the  most  eialted  virtues.  baTe  ;•  - 
dered  Hedvige's  memory  an  object  of  national  Teoerat  •  - 
She  married  Jagellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  a  p.i. .  : 
prince,  who  was  baptised  on  that  occasion,  and  eoDvertc  i 
the  Christian  religion.    [Lithuania.]     Tliis  was  a  ^'  ;'. 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hedvige,  considering  her  au. 
ment  to  William  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  was  betro*... 
from  her  infant  years.     But  this  union  effected  tl>e  r   .- 
version  of  several  millions  of  pagans,  and  changed  a  dar ;:  -• 
ous  enemy  into  a  permanent  ally,  for  the  aoce»^i.'i 
Jaeellon    to    the    throne  of   Poland  compkcely    ui:     . 
Lithuania  with  that  country.    Hedvige  died  aj>.  1  J*>i'.  i . ' 
Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  had  received  the  natoi 
Vladislav,  continued  on  the  throne  till  his  death,  aj>.  1 ;  « 
His  reign  was  made  glorious  by  the  victory  of  Grun«  .  -. 
in  which  the  power  of  the  German  knights  was  cru&bed    . 
the  united  forces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  though  the  a<iv. 
tages  of  this  victory  were  lost  by  the  irresolute  cbaractt^r 
the  king.    In  Jagellon's  reign,  the  Hussite  tenets  se<  r.  • 
have  spread  widely  in  Poland.    The  Hussites  aent  »c'.    . 
embassies  to  Jagellon,  and  offered  to  him  the  throne  o(  B  : 
mia ;  but  although  he  might  thus  have  united  Bobem»a «    * 
Poland,  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  the  i. 
He  permitted  however  the  princes  of  bis  house  to  as'^K  '  . 
Hussites  against  the  Roman  Catholics.    Jagellon  »a«  * 
cceded  by  his  son  Vladislav  111.,  a  prince  eleven  year»  • 
He  was  scarcely  of  age  when  the  Hungarians,  threau* 
by  the  fa^t-spreading  power  of  the  Ottomans,  invitefl  * 
to  their  throne.    Tbo  young  monarch  defeated  the  !• 
(1443)  in  several  battles,  and  advanced  to  within  m%  .1 
march  of  Adrianople.    The  Mussulmans  sued  fur   ft.  • 
and  it  was  concluded  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  " 
Cliristians.     But  this  treaty  was  soon  shamefully  brnW^" 
the    instigation   of  the   pope:    Cardinal  Julian    CX-^.. 
absolved  the  king  from   his  oath,  and  promised  h:a 
from   the  Italian  powers.    The  young  Vladislav    ru- 
headlong  into  a  new  and  unjust  war;  but  he  was  bitr. 
by  the  Italians,  who,  instead  of  assisting  him.  tranap«i' 
the  Turks  across  the  Hellespont  into  Europe  to  oppo&e  i.  -. 
and  he  perished  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  the  twenij  i 
year  of  his  age.    The  death  of.  the  young  kinr  plij'^.' 
Poland  into  a  kind  of  stupor :  the  nation  could  haraly  he. 
the  reality  of  the  melancholy  news,  and  numerous  ref  < 
were  spread  abroad  of  his  still  living  as  a  pilgnm  in  di«  . 
countries.    The  throne  remained  vacant  till  1446,  vh<'i 
hope  of  Vladislav's  return  having  vanished,  it  was  offer 
to  his  brother  Casimir,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.      Ca».r 
was  reluctant  to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland,   preferr 
to  govern   his  hereditary  subjects  the  Lithuaniaos^  * 
nobles  did  not  at  that  time  enjoy  the  extensive  prin'  . 
of  the  Polish  equestrian  order,  and  were  lets  turbt.  * 
subjects    than    the  Poles.      However,    when    the    «'•    • 
of  Poland  threatened  to  transfer  their  allegianoe   t    . 
new  sovereign,  he  accepted  their  offers,  and  left  Lithoi*  . 
for  which  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  st-    z 
predilection.      The  most   important    event   of   hu  i    .' 
was  the  union  of  the  Prussian  provinces  with  Poland.   1 
inhabitants  of  that  rich  country,  wearied  of  the  opprr«> 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  declared  themselves  (1464)  • 
jects  of  the  crown  of  Poland.    A  war  ensued,  whirh  «:• 

S retracted  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king  and  hy  the  mten. 
iscord  which  agitated  Poland  and  Lithuania.     li  was  u- 
minated,  a.d.  1462,  by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  ear.-  - 
Poland  a  rich  and  fertile  country  with  a  large  popixUt  .- 
The  acquisition  of  Danzig  proved  particularly  advant^jr* 
to  the  commerce  of  Poland.    It  was  also  under  his  r-.  &- 
that  the  representative  system  of  Poland  received  a  dct.- - 
organization,  a.d.  1468.    It  was  determined  that  eacr    *  * 
trict  should  elect  representatives,  and  that  these  reptr^- .. 
ativcs  should  deliberate  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  srr.&  ' 
thenceforward  a  measure  became  a  law  when  it  obtaine-l  >■ 
sanction  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  nun-    % 
or  representatives  of  the  nobles^  to  which  also  the  dop  .'  -  * 
of  the  towns  were  admitted. 

The  negligence  of  Casimir  permitted  the  Tartars  te  mn-  •  .- 
fiequent  inroads  on  the  bordert»  and  the  Ciar  of  Mute..  •; 
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come  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  the  part  of  Prussia  which 
was  still  held  by  the  Order  was  erected  into  a  secular  princi- 
pality, and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  hereditary 
duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  liege  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  gave  the  first  example  of  a  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the 
Reformation.  Albert's  successors  continued  to  recognise 
the  suzerainet6  of  Poland  till  the  treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by 
which  Prussia  was  declared  an  independent  dukedom.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg  family 
over  Pru.ssia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after 
the  death  of  the  last  prince  in  1526 ;  and  the  Wallachians, 
who  attacked  Poland  in  1530,  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
The  affairs  oT  Wallacfaia  requiring  the  display  of  a  consider- 
able force,  the  king  ordered  the  arridre  ban  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1539.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  contemporary  historian  (Orichovius),  150,000 
militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  royal  summons. 
Put  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the 
common  enemy,  raised  an  outcry  against  the  authority  of 
the  king,  claiming  the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs, 
end  the  extension  of  their  already  overgrown  privileges. 
Thus  they  separated,  without  producing  any  effect  whatever, 
and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expedition  was  ridiculed 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age, 
with  the  character  of  a  wise,  just,    and   magnanimous 

{)rince,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
le  had  become  unpopular,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his 
queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly  attached.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  had  been 
elected  and  crowned  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  only  then 
ten  years  old.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even 
a(\er  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  se- 
cretly manned  Barbara  Radzivill,  widow  of  Gastold,  palatine 
of  Troki,  amost  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  and  he  de- 
clared his  marriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  tlie 
Lithuanians,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were 
afraid  that  it  would  give  the  Radzivills  and  other  Lithuanian 
families  an  undue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  king. 
A  violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the  queen  mother,  was 
raised  in  two  diets  against  the  king's  marriage,  who  was 
required  to  abandon  his  wife,  and  the  primate  Dzievzgowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin 
of  perjury  which  the  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his 
marriage  oath  to  Barbara.  The  firmness  of  the  King 
quelled  that  factious  opposition,  and  Barbara  was  crowned, 
but  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  not  without  strong  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law  Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus 
married  Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Mantua.  This  was  a  very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland  ; 
it  was  the  cause  of  Sigismund  Augustus  dying  without  issue, 
of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming  extinct,  and  the  throne, 
which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective  only  in  theory, 
becoming  so  in  practice. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's 
reij^n  are  the  acauisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily 
submitted  to  Poland,  in  order  to  save  itself  from  the 
Muscovite  yoke,  and  the  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  which  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin.  1569. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and 
senators  of  both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common. 
The  rights  of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both  countries  became 
equally  elective;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army  re- 
mained distinct.  This  union  continued  until  the  final  dis- 
solution of  Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  acquired  a  great  influence 
in  Poland,  particularly  among  the  higher  classes  ;  so  that 
there  was  a  time  when  its  complete  triumph  was  expected 
by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  tne  adherents  of 
Rome.  Sigismund  Augustus  was  wavering,  and  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  much  unsettled  by  the  conflict  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  There  are  however  sufficient  grounds  to 
believe  that  he  was  friendly  to  a  reform  of  the  national 
church,  as  his  favours  were  bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open 
and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  had  he  lived  longer,  this  great  event  would 
have  taken  place  in  Poland. 


The  interregnum  produced  by  the  death  of  Sigismur  u 
Augustus    (1572)  was   dangerous   to  the    peeoe  of    t 
country,  particularly  as  the  election  of  the  new  kint^  «is 
embarrassed  by  religious  difi*erenoea.    Both  the  Roman  <^  ■• 
tholicft  and  the  Protestants  wished  to  plaee  upon  the  (hr  :.- 
a  candidate  of  their  own  persuasion.     The  fbUowiog  «'<- 
the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne:  Bmeet*  errhdt..* 
of  AusUria,  brother  to  the  emperor  MaximiUan  II.;  He-  -« 
of  Valois,  brother  of  Charlet  IX.  of  Frmnee;  John  III 
king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  marr  - 
to  a  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  sought  the  crown  ot  ^*    :  •. 
either  for  himself  or  for  his  infant  son  Sigianuod :  ; 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  Ivan  Vassilovich ;  and  among  the  nat.i .  ^ 
John  Firley,  palatine  of  Cracow,  the  chief  of  the  o-.-. 
who  followed  the  Reformed  or  Helvetian  eonfoMioii,  aifi.<* 
at  the  crown  of  his  country,  and  had  a  good  chanee  of  >  -• 
cess.    The  hopes  of  Firley  were  however  destroyed  h}  \ 
jealousy  of  the  Lutheran  nobles,  headed  by  the   pon^  r  . 
families  of  Gorka  and  Zborowski.  The  diet  of  convoca'. 
which  assembled  in  January,   1573,  adopted  a  mea^t 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  prudence  of  the   n*:^  - 
particularly  if  we  consider  the  violenee  of  religious  par*   • 
at  that  time.     It  enacted  that  all  the  religious  aects  mL   - 
at  that  time  divided  Poland  should  enjoy  equal  rights  a.. 
privileges ;  and  this  enactment,  known  under  theappella'  ■ 
of  the  Confederation  of  1573,  became  the  fuodamentai  h.i 
of  Poland,  and  was  violated  only  during  the  meLancL 
decline  of  that  country.    The  extraordinary  addiess  of  * 
French  ambassador  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  tecured  i. . 
election  of  the  French  prince,  notwithstanding  the  univ«r*^i 
feeling  against  the  royal  house  of  France  created  thr  »ui  ■ 
out  Poland  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.     M".. 
gave,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  all  the  guarejitees  w  r 
were  required  for  the  political  and  religious  liberties  of  * 
nation,  and  even  consented  to  the  demand  of  the    Pv..* 
Protestants  that  favourable  conditions  should  be  grant^^i  : 
their  co-religionists  in    France.      The    solemn    einU^'-'- 
which  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  i  •  • 
king  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  gives  a  favourable  idea  • 
the  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  that  time  in  Poll-  * 
Thuanus  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  greet  infc^r:  * 
tion  of  the  Polish  delegates.   Henry,  after  some  hesitai 
swore  to  the  conditions  of  election,  and  went  to  Polai 
but  a  few  months  aAer  his  arrival,  having  learned  the  iK 
of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  by  which  he  inherited   i 
throne  of  France  as  Henry  III.,  he  secretly  left  Cr?* 
(A.D.  1574),  and  escaped  fh>m  his  new  kinedom.     He  tr '  . 
however  to  retain  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  promised  d^  r* 
turn  to  that  country  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  France  «<  • 
permit  him.  But  as  these  promises  remained  for  some  r 
unfulfilled,   the  throne  was  declared  vacant  in  1573.  &.  . 
Stephen  Battery  was  elected.  He  was  a  very  remarkabl^^  f .  - 
son,  who  had  risen,  by  his  great  merit.  Item  a  simple  II  l  -  • 
garian  noble  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  prinee  of  Tr&r 
yania.    This  was  a  most  fortunate  choice.    Battery  deft^i*  • 
in  repeated  battles,  the  Muscovites,    retook  many  t  •• 
and  districts  of  Lithuania  which  had  been  seiied  b\  * 
Muscovites,  and  invaded  their  own  country.    His  rietf*- 
career  was  arrested  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  IV»s«e^  .• 
who  induced  him  to  make  peace  with  Muscovy,  the  Ci.^: 
which  deceived  him  by  a  simulated  wish  of  submitting  . 
church  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     Battory  was  not 
a  great  commander,  but  a  great  king,  and  he  estabi  *  • 
many  useful  institutions  in   the  eountry.      His  dcett. 
1 586,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  making  great  prr j  i 
tions  against  Muscovy,  may  be  considered  as  a  calamiif 
Poland,  as  it  destroyed  the  politic  schemes  ooocerted  !<• 
fhture  safety,  which  would  probably  have  been  camrd  •   ' 
effect.    It  also  opened  the  field  to  the  quarrels  of  m« 
powerful  nobles,  whose  factious  spirit  was  restrsined  br  • . 
strong  role  of  Battory.     Several  candidates  for  the  %  a 
throne  presented  themselves.      Fedor  Ivanovich.  Cia^ 
Moscow,  supported  by  the  Lithuanians,  was  very  near  b. 
elected.    [FEDoa  Ivanovich.] 

After  the  failure  of  the  Czar,  two  parties  divided  the  < '  - 
tors :  one  supported  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Au»tna :    • 
the  other,  headed  by  Zamoyski,  one  of  (he  most  em.: 
persons  of  his  time,  presented  Sigismund  Vasa,  son  of 
king  of  Sweden,  and  nephew  by  his  mother  to  8m<m 
Augustus.     Both  candidates  were  proclaimed  kinir^  by  ' 
adherents;  but  Maximilian,  being  defeated  and  takrn 
soner  by  Zamoyski,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  dami.     T 
choice  of  Sigismund  III.  was  unfortunate:   higoled  in  : 
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influential  grandee,  ^ho,  being  unjustly  persecuted  by  the 
Polish  king,  became  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  Swedish 
monarch  entered  Poland  from  Pomerania,  in  1665,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  which  were  discontented  with  John 
Casirair,  and  influenced  by  Radzieyowski,ioinedthe  enemy, 
wlio  marched  without  opposition  upon  Warsaw.  The  Po- 
lish king  tied  to  Cracow,  and  thence  to  Silesia,  and  Cra- 
cow was  soon  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  A  Swedish  force 
having  simultaneously  entered  Lithuania,  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  menaced  by  the  Muscovites,  Cossacks, 
and  Tartars,  who  ravaged  a  large  part  of  their  country, 
sought  safety  by  submitting  to  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  A  great  part  of  the  army,  being  defeated,  was 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  Gustavus,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  becoming  king  of  Poland,  his  military  ta- 
lents and  conciliating  policy  having  gained  for  him  universal 
respect  among  the  Poles,  many  of  whom  believed  that  their 
country  would  regain  its  power  under  the  rule  of  such  a 
vigorous  sovereign.  A  deputation  accordingly  requested 
him  to  convoke  a  diet  for  his  own  election,  but  he  proudly 
answered  that  he  did  not  require  an  election,  being  already 
master  of  Poland  by  the  right  of  conquest.  This  reply 
destroyed  all  his  interest,  and  the  Poles  began  to  desert  him 
and  return  to  their  king.  A  confederation  was  organised  in 
order  to  restore  John  Ca^iimir  to  his  throne,  and  all  the  na- 
tion armed  in  his  defence.  The  Swedes  were  attacked,  aqd 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  jealous  of  their  success,  concluded  a 
truce  with  Poland,  and  invaded  the  Swedish  province  of 
Livonia.  Charles  Gustavus  maintained  himself  with  great 
courage  and  skill.  He  was  joined  by  Ragotzi,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  invaded  Poland  with  GO.QUO  men,  as  well 
as  by  the  forces  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  these 
invaders  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  by  the  nation, 
which  had  unanimously  risen  against  its  enemies.  The 
deliverance  of  the  country  was  principally  accomplished  by 
Stephen  Czavniecki,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful 
generals  of  his  time.  Denmark  having  declared  war  against 
Sweden,  Charles  Gustavus  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
country.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  peace  with 
Poland  and  declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  Austria 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  t^iem,  which  proved  of  no  use, 
although  it  was  granted  on  the  most  onerous  terms. 

Finally  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  near  Danzig,  in 
1660,  by  which  John  Casimir  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  things  were  restored  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  war.  This  peace  gave  Poland  the  opportunity 
of  vigorously  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Muscovy,  with 
which  hostilities  had  been  renewed  in  1658,  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  having  perceived  that  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
was  a  more  dangerous  protector  than  their  legitimate 
monarch  the  king  of  Poland,  returned  to  their  duty  on 
receiving  ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political 
liberties.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles, 
and  expelled  from  the  country,  and  their  own  frontiers 
were  invaded. 

This  war,  which  terminated  in  1666,  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantages gained  over  Muscovy,  with  which  power  peace  was 
concluded  in  1667,  at  Andrasnov,  by  which  Smolensk  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  were  anxious  to  conclude  the  peace,  being 
menaced  by  the  Turks,  whose  aid  was  called  in  by  Doros- 
henko,  a  Cossack  chieftain,  who  intended  to  withdraw  his 
countrymen  from  the  sovereignty  both  of  Poland  and  Mus- 
covy, and  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  John  Ca!iimir  abdicated  the  throne  in  1668,  and 
retired  to  France,  were  he  died  as  Abb6  de  St.  Germain,  in 
1672.  He  was  personally  brave,  and  not  without  military 
talent.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Imperial 
armies  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 

His  disposition  was  kind  and  amiable,  but  easily  influ- 
enced, owing  to  which  he  was  governed  by  his  queen  and 
the  Jesuits.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  afterwards 
created  a  cardinal,  but  the  pope  released  him  from  his 
ecclesiastical  vows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Vladislav^ 
whose  widow  he  married.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  Polish  history,  and  the  consequences 
were  equally  deplorable.  Poland  lost  Smolensk,  and  a  part 
of  the  Ukraine  was  wrested  from  her  by  Moscow.  Some 
important  districts  were  also  ceded  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, whose  independence  of  Poland  was  further  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty  of  Velau,  in  1657.  The  country  was 
depopulated  by  constant  war  and  pestilence,  and  emigration 


to  adjoining  countries,  which  was  caused  by  the  borroTT  . 
war  and  by  religious  persecution. 

On  the  death  of  Casimir  there  were  levvral  candi'iat 
for  the  throne  of  Poland,  but  the  minor  nobility,  jeal*>ux 
the  overgrown  influence  of  the  magnates^  proclamitfl 
king  Michael  Prince  Wisniowietzki,  a  young  man  wbu  1. 
no  pretensions  to  this  dignity. 

The  partisans  of  the  other  candidates  were  carried  a«  ai  ' 
the  majority  of  the  electors,  and  Michael  was  reluct.m.i 
compelled  to  accept  a  crown,  the  burden  of  which  Lv  v 
not  qualified  to  support.     His  reign  was  disturbed  b>  ^ 
factious  opposition  of  the  primate,  who  wished  to  dcti.r 
him,  and  who  was  assisted  by  many  powerful  gran*' 
which  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.    The  Turks  inrailt^i 
country  with  an  immense  army,  and  the  heroic  John  S 
eski  was  unable,  notwithstanding  prodigies  of  valour  ai.ii : 
great  military  skill,  to  arrest  their  progress.     Pe«»ce 
concluded  in  1672,  bv  which  Poland  ceded  to  Turkey  a  f<i 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  consented  to  the  annual  t>a)mtiu 
22,000  ducats.     King  Michael  died  in  >67.3.  ju»c  at  th«  •. 
when  the  diet  had  resolved  to  break  the  ignominiou*.  |> 
concluded  the  preceding  year  with  the  Turks ;  ami  J 
Sobieski,  who  had  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  o%er  t* 
enemies  on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Michael,  wan  t*!*^'  * 
in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  numt.:^. 
candidates. 

Poland  somewhat  recovered  her  strength  under  the  r 
of  that  heroic  monarch,  whose  biography  requires  a  «4.>fa. 
article.  [Sobieski.]  Thereignof  his  successor,  Augustus  I. 
of  Saxony  (1 690- 1733),  and  of  Augustus  HI.  (1733-631,  an 
scribed  elsewhere.  [Vol.iii.,p.  96.]  The  reignof  August  ^*Ii . 
although  tranquil  in  consequence  of  the  torpor  mto  «.. 
the  nation  had  fallen  from  long  exhaustion  brought  uf>> . 
by  continual   disasters  from   1648  till    1717,  was  fr%w. 
with  the  most  eventful  consequences.    Augustus,  wbu  c  \. 
his  elevation  to  Russia,  fell,  chiefly  through  the  insuun 
tality  of  his  favourite  minister.  Count  Bruhl,  entirely  un 
the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  % 
anxiou.s  to  maintain  that  influence  by  the  weakness  of  I' 
land.    The  Rus:iian  court  never  failed  to  assure  the  L 
that  it  would  never  suffer  the  formation  of  the  smai 
confederation  or  any  attempt  at  innovation  which  shoul-. 
directed  against  the  authority  of  the  king  or  the  repu- 
It  meant  that  it  would  never  permit  any  improvemin: 
that  constitution  which  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  r 
tinual  disorganization. 

The  condition  of  Poland  was  indeed  wretched  at  i 
period.    The  constantly  increasing  power  of  thee<]ue«tr 
order  rendered  government  impossible,  and  the   lav    j 
braved    with    impunity  by  many  powerful   noblci^   -m- 
although  legally  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pooreat  n< 
were  as  powerful  as  independent  sovereigns.    A  prepr^tr 
system  of  education,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  t-: 
Jesuits,  had  so  benighted  the  nation,  that  it  remained  « 
fled  with  its  condition,  imagining  itself  to  be  free,  wht:- 
fact  it  was  governed  by  foreign  influence.     This  su:* 
things  made  many  patriots  strongly  feel  the  nece^«  * . 
reforming  the  constitution,  which  was  the  cause  of  I'l  • 
misfortunes  of  the  nation ;  but  opinions  were  divided  ax 
the  means  of  attaining  this  object.    The  majority  tif  - 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Potockis  and  RadziviUa,  vhi»l.« 
maintain  all  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  werr  tcr  •: . 
aitached  to  the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  was  favourAl   • 
their  opinions.     This  Saxon  or  court  party  was  oppfi^- . 
the  Czartorjskis,  who,  perceiving  that  a  liberty  whtcl«  •- . 
destroying  national  independence  was  only  an  idle  nir 
wished  to  establish  a  strong  government  as  the  onl>  xu.  . 
of  raising  the  countiy  from  its  deplorable  condition. 

Prince  Michael  Czartoryski  and  his  brother  Aoct-: 
who  were  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  J  s»- 
Ionian  dynasty,  possessed  at  that  time  immense  wealth 
great  influence.     Both  of  them  also  possessed  great  ab.- 
and  activity.  They  undertook  to  change  the  republican  o    - 
tution  of  Poland  into  a  well-organised  monarchy*  whj<"l    . 
they  justly  thought,  was  the  best  means  of  raising  P. : 
from  the  humiliating  position  into  which  she  had   f 
through  her  feeble  government.     For  the  atuinmc:]: 
that  object  they  had  to  struggle  against  the  prejud.  .-- 
the  nation  and  with  powerful  parties.     Keeping  tbcir  o 
steadily  in  view,  they  encouraged  science  and  lit.**  * 
elevated  to  a  certain  degree  of  consideration   farai!     * 
little  note,  and  raised  others  which  had  been  red'.o.  t 
adverse   circumstances.    They  also  sought  cut  aoii 
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mentd  under  vrhich  Ihey  fell.    The  Prussian  part  was  well  I 
treated  in  some  respects,  and  the  high  prices  of  corn  in  | 
England  gave  a  great  impulse  to  their  agriculture.    The 
state  of  the  peasants  was  ameliorated,  and  several  improve- 
ments were  introduced,  hut  these  advantages  were  more 
than  counterhalanced  hy  a  decided  tendency  to  establish 
Germanism  on  the  ruin  of  everything  that  was  national. 
The  Austrian  government  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
nationality  of  its  Polish  subjects ;  it  introduced  some  few 
improvements,  such  as  roads,  but  it  exhausted  the  Poles  bv 
heavy  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers  in  its  long  wars  with 
France.    The  Russian  part  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  favoured  of  all.  There  were  indeed 
no  material  improvements,  except  that  for  some  time  agricul- 
ture was  prosperous  owing  to  the  exports  of  corn  to  Eng- 
land.   But  the  national  language  was  preserved  in  all  official 
transactions,  and  an  excellent  system  of  public  education, 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  language,  was  introduced 
by  the  university  of  Vilna  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
curator  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who,  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whose  minister  he 
had  become,  preserved  with  his  sanction  the  nationality  of 
Poland  in  the  Russian  provinces,  where  the  antient  laws 
relating  to  civil  affairs   were  also  retained.      Alexander 
seemed  to  entertain  for  some  time  an  idea  of  restoring  Po- 
land and  becoming  its  king. 

The  success  of  tne  French  arms  against  Prussia  in  1806 
reanimated  the  hope  of  the  Poles  to  see  their  country  re- 
stored.  As  soon  as  the  French  entered  the  Polish  territory, 
the  inhabitants  rose  in  their  favour,  and  organising  them- 
selves into  a  military  force  with  amazing  rapidity,  imme- 
diately joined  the  French  in  combating  the  enemy.    Yet 
Napoleon,  after  his  success  against  the  Russians,  stopped  at 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit  a  peace 
with  Russia.    The  Polish  territory  which  had  been  taken 
by  Prussia  in  1793-5  was  erectea  into  a  sovereign  state 
under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  fiialystok,  containing  i^bout  180,000 
inhabitants,  which  was  given  to  Russia.    A  representative 
constitution  was  granted,  the  French  code  of  laws  introduced, 
and  the  sovereignty  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Saxony.    The  new  state,  comprehending  1850  square  miles 
(15  to  a  degree)  and  2,200,000  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  an  army  disproportioned  to  its  population,  and  of 
which  a  considerable  part  was  sent  to  Spain.    In  1809  the 
Austrians  invaded  the  duchy  and  occupied  Warsaw,  which 
the  Polish  forces  were  obliged  tu  evacuate  after  an  unequal 
combat ;  but  having  entered  Austrian  Poland,  their  numbers 
vere  rapidly  swelled,  so  that  their  insignificant  force  soon 
became  a  considerable  army,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  also   a   large  part 
of  the  Polish  territory  which  they  lield,  which  increased 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  2800  square  miles  (15  to  a  degree) 
and  3,780,000  inhabitants.    The  treaty  of  Vienna  arrested 
the  career  of  the  Poles,  and  only  a  part  of  Austrian  Poland 
was  united  with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.    The  campaign  of 
1812  seemed  destined  to  realise  the  hopes  of  the  Poles, 
and  they  made   the   greatest   exertions  to   contribute   to 
its   success.     Eighty  thousand  men   marched  under  Po- 
niatowski  and    iJombrowski  vith  the  French  army.    But 
Napoleon  damped  their  hopes  at  the  very  beginning  by  re- 
fusing to  the  Polish  deputation  to  declare  at  once  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland ;  and  be  committed  a  great  error  in  not 
leaving  the  Polish  army  to  occupy  all  the  antient  terntory 
of  Poland,  a  great  part  of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Russians,  whilst  the  Polish  army  marched  with  the 
French  to  Moscow. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Custlereagh  and  Talleyrand, 
were  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  Poland,  to  which  Aus- 
tria was  not  averse.  But  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  created  interests  of  a  more  pressing  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  Poland  were  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  was  given  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the 
dnchy  of  Poscn.  The  salt-mines  of  Vieliczk  and  some 
districts  were  given  to  Austria.  Cracow  with  a  territory  of 
490  English  square  miles,  and  about  120,000  inhabitants, 
was  erected  into  a  republic ;  and  the  remainder  was  entitled 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  united  to  Russia  under  one 
sovereign.  The  new  kingdom  received  a  representative  con- 
stitution, which  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  property 
InotMt  MOse,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therespondibility 


of  ministers,  the  independence  of  the  judges ;  thcu^c  *rfx\.t 
national  language ;  and  a  national  military  force.  Tlie  rt ,  - 
sentative  body  was  composed  of  two  chambers,  senators  4 
deputies;  the  former  of  them  were  nominated  by  the  L    . 
for  life,  and  their  number  was  never  to  exceed  one-L    : 
that  of  the  deputies,  which  was  138.    All  the  antient  P 
provinces  which  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  ti. 
dismembering  powers  were  promised  by  the  same  oun;:r    . 
of  Vienna  a  representation  and  national  institution   «   t 
formable  to  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  :i.  ■ 
remained. 

Such  a  liberal  constitution  granted  to  a  kingdom  «  - 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants,   whose    sovereign  was  iDor..r   . 
over  more  than   50,000,000  subjecta,  was  a  perfect  » 
maly.    It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  eoxutiiu 
should  be  faithfully  maintained ;    and  it  was  nou     '1 . 
hopes  raised  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  the  P  * 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia  should  be  united  '- 
the  new  kingdom,  were  soon   dissipated,  and  di*cot.' 
began  to  spread  among  all  the  Polidi  population.    7 
country,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  rapid  progress  in  a^r 
ture,  and  industry  was  greatly  increased  ;  but  the  de^-^  - 
power  given  to  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  brother  cf  t 
emperor  Alexander,  who  was  commander-in-chief  *j(  ' 
army,  and  which  manifested  itself  in  the  most  capr  *  • 
acts  of  wanton  oppression,  irritated  the  army  as  well  &> 
inhabitants.    Notwithstanding  the  pledge    giveo    at   . 
congress  of  Vienna  to  maintain  the  Polish  nationality  m  i 
provinces  incorporated  with  Russia,  the  acts  of  ^oven.rw 
evinced  a  systematic  hostility  to  all  that  was  national    I 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  system  of  public  t-: . 
tion,  which  was  organised  by  Prince  Adam  Czartor>»ki    . 
manner  fiivourable  to  the  conservation  of  the  national 
guage  and  literature.    The  Russian  senator  Novus^i' 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  Russo- Polish  prut* 
was  entrusted,  established  a  most  vexatious   »y»tta. 
espionage  over  the  university  of  Vilna  and  the  scU^.< 
pendent  upon  it.    Many  young  men  who  bad  finn 
society  for  promoting  literature  and  moral  imprv%»'j. 
were  imprisoned,  and  although  nothing  criminal  cuu  . 
proved  against  them,  they  were  sent  to  distant  proviitk^- 
Kussia  and  forced  to  enter  into  the  civil  service.     >S 
boys,  irritated  by  this  system  of  oppression,  had  tnsmf 
their  feelings  in  violent  language  at  their  secret  nocci 
in  which  they  meditated  some  childish  schemes  of  r. 
ance ;  bnt  instead  of  being  visited  with  the  usual  sch\»o; 
rection,  they  were  sent  to  serve  as  common  soldie.*  . 
some  were  condemned  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,     b.^. 
persecution  of  the  students  took  place  at  War»«v,  at. . 
system  of  instruction  was  continually  rendered  lea*  « :: 
cious  by  substituting  absurd  modes  of  teaching  for  s 
methods,  and  by  limiting  the  subjects  of  instruct^  ^u 
severe  censorship  prevented  not  only  the  printing  of  « • 
work  of  liberal  principles,  but  even  the  introdiuts. 
similar  works  from  abroad. 

These  causes  produced  their  natural  result     Cir»; 
cies  began  to  be  organised:  the  discovery  of  aome  incv    . 
the  severity  of  the  oppression,  and  the  country  was  in:*  • 
with  spies  in  the  pay  of  Russia.    This  only  served  i»j 
tate  the  nation.    An  extensive  conspiracy,  ehtefty  li* 
the  army  and  the  students,  was  ready  to  attempt  ine  - 
throw  of  the  Russian  government  in  1829,  when  that  ;  • 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  it  was  onh 
vented  by  some  more  cautious  or  timid  indiivtduaU '  '' 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  which  nroduced  a  gf  r 
excitement  all  over  Europe,  was  not  without  effect  im  ; 
lie  opinion  in  Poland  ;  an  insurrection  was  meditau<v  ■ 
the  time  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  1831.    This  mo- 
tion would  perhaps  have  never  taken  plaee — as  the  ftr .  . 
policy  of  France  soon  became  anti-revolutionary — if  tbi  . 
vernment,  having  discovered  some  traces  of  conspiracy, 
not  begun  to  arrest  many  of  the  members,  a  circums*. 
which  forced  them  to  accelerate  the  time  of  the  intw- 
tion.    It  took  place  on  the  29Ch  of  November*  1830,  and 
effected  by  the  military  school,  composed  of  dwot  20O  i 
men,  who  were  joinedf  by  many  students  of  the  uiiiwr 
and  a  few  thousands  of  Polish  troops  stationed  at  W'sr- 
The  Russian  troops,  which  had  made  some  inelfcctui. 
tempt  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  took  up  a  poaiujn  - 
the  town,  under  the  ffrand-duke  Constantme.  with  v . 
two  regiments  of  Polish  guards  remained.    Alilioush  a 
obnoxious  individuals  were  massacred  during  the  in^^ur: 
tion,  which  they  attempted  to  prevent^  it  was  ooi  stilhcu 
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reader  may  consult  La  Guerre  de  Palogne  in  1831,  by  M. 
Brsozowski,  the  best  work  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
on  this  subject 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  struggle,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
disproportionate  inequality  of  forces,  lasted  from  February 
to  October,  protracted  by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  by  many  faults  committed  on  both  sides.  The 
consequences  were  most  deplorable  to  Poland,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  fortunate  to  Russia.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
instead  of  adopting  a  system  of  clemency,  as  was  generally 
expected,  exercised  the  utmost  severity  against  the  Poles. 
Many  individuals  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
were  condemned  either  to  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  sent  to 
serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. The  constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  an- 
other form  of  government,  called  the  organic  statute,  intro- 
duced. The  universities  of  Vilna  and  Warsaw,  as  well  as 
many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  the  public  libraries 
and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but 
with  numerous  exceptions,  and  many  soldiers  who  returned 
in  consecfuence  of  that  amnesty  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Russian  ranks.  Several  other  measures  were  adopted 
tending  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland,  and  a  great 
number  of  patriots  emigrated  to  foreign  countries. 

Sketch  of  the  Polish  Constitution  before  the  first  dismem- 
berment qf  Poland, — ^The  king  was  elective.  As  soon  as  he 
died,  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  by  the  primate,  who, 
on  that  account,  was  called  Interrex.  He  issued  circulars 
announcing  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  summoning 
the  diet  of  convocation.  This  diet  was  always  confederated, 
that  is,  both  the  chambers,  the  senate,  and  the  nuncios, 
or  house  of  commons,  deliberated  .together,  and  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  liberum  veto,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  also  called  the  general  confederation.  It  issued  all 
the  orders  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  safety,  and  fixed  the  day  for  the  election  of  the 
new  king.  As  the  courts  of  justice  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  their  functions  were  suspended  during  the  inter- 
regnum; but  special  tribunals  for  criminal  cases  were 
formed,  and  their  authority  continued  till  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king,  who  was  crowned  by  the  primate  in  presence 
of  the  diet 

The  diet  for  the  election  assembled  at  Vola,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw,  on  a  spot  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch : 
the  senate  assembled  in  a  temporary  building;  the  nuncios 
sat  in  the  open  air ;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  encamped  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  enclosure.  After  divine  service  in  the  cathedral 
of  Warsaw,  the  diet  assembled,  a  marshal  was  chosen  in  the 
enclosure,  and  the  two  chambers  were  united.  The  primate 
then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  senators  and  nuncios,  who 
joined  the  nobles  of  their  respective  palatinates,  who  were  all 
on  horseback,  under  the  colours  of  their  respective  pala- 
tinates or  provinces.  The  senators  and  nuncios  proposed 
the  candidates  to  the  nobles  of  their  palatinate  or  province, 
and  they  all  voted  equally;  th^y  collected  the  votes,  and 
made  a  report  of  the  result  to  the  marshal  of  the  diet.    The 

Srimate,  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  about  to  the  assem- 
led  nobles,  inouiring  from  them  whether  they  consented  to 
the  election  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  new  king  was 
then  proclaimed  by  the  grand-marshal  of  Poland;  and  either 
himself  or  by  his  plenipotentiary  swore  to  the  pacta  conventa, 
or  constitutional  guarantees.    The  diet  then  separated. 

The  diet  of  coronation  assembled  at  Cracow  to  witness 
that  solemaitv,  which  terminated  the  interregnum.    The 
deputies  of  the  towns  of  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Posen,  I 
Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Culm  were  admitted  to  the  diets  of 
convocation,  election,  and  coronation. 

The  ordinary  diets  took  place  every  two  years ;  but  in 
case  of  necessity,  extraordinary  diets  could  be  convened. 
Each  diet  was  preceded  by  elections,  made  by  royal  letters- 
patent,  which  contained  propositions  for  the  future  diet 
The  nobles  or  electors  assembled  for  the  election  in  meet- 
ings called  in  Polish  Seyniski,  that  is,  little  diets  (in 
Latin,  Comitiola) ;  they  returned  the  members,  and  gave 
them  instructions  with  respect  to  the  royal  propositions,  as 
well  as  other  subjects,  which  the  members  were  obliged  to 
follow,  unless  they  were  empowered  to  act  according  to  their 
own  views: 

The  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  having  assembled 
at  the  appointed  day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Warsaw,  pro- 


ceeded, after  divine  service,  with  the  king  to  the  ball  of  '1  • 
senate.    Several  formalities  were  observed  exprcM^.w   •  r 
respect  to  the  king,  who  did  not  speak  himself;   awi  '  . 
congratulatory  address  of  the  chambers  was  answered  by  t 
chancellor,  who  also  read  the  propositions  from  the  thr>  :  • 
which  were  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  prerioualy  U.- 
submitted  to  the  body  of  electors.    The  chamber  of  nuni- 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  marshal  or  apca»  * 
of  the  last  diet,  and  began  their  deliberatioDs  by  electing  « 
new  marshal. 

Both  chambers  formed  a  secret  committee  to  bear  t . 
report  of  all  the  measures  of  the  government  since  the  *-•* 
diet.    The  pacta  conventa  were  read,  and  each  nuncio  L . 
a  right  to  make  his  observations,  if  he  thought  that  afi>    • 
their  provisions  had  not  been  observed.    Thecham^  -* 
having  separated,  appointed  committees  to  examine  t' 
reports  of  tne  different  departments  of  government 

The  propositions  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  * 
nuncios,  were  publicly  debatecL    A  bill  could  not  be  car- 
except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chamber  of  nunc 
The  bill  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  diet,  and  the  m 
shal  inquired  three  times  whether  any  member  oppos^-i  . 
if  there  was  no  opposition,  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  <« 
called  constitutio.    It  was  afterwards  read  in  the  un;. 
chambers  of  the  senate  and  the  nuncios,  where  it  was  Mp-  *.  • 
The  nuncios  were  obliged  to  render  an  official  accouM  • 
their  constituentsof  their  parliamentary  conduct,  for  «l 
meetings  were  convened. 

The  king  presided  in  the  senate,  which  acted  aa  a  j . 
cial  tribunal,  at  the  time  when  the  chamber  of  xinit' 
deliberated    about  the    propositions  of   the   king.      T 
senate  formed  a  council  of  state,  and  without  tbvir  r 
sent  no  royal  proposition  could  be  made;  consequen.* 
proposition  of  the  king  required  the  approval  of  the  se..:. 
and  had  only  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  third  C5> 
that  is,  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios.    A  motion  which  «  r  ^ 
nated  in  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  or  a  royal  proixt^  '.. 
which  was  amended  in  the  same  chamber,  wasaubmit* 
to  the  king  and  the  senate  for  their  approbation ;    but    i 
power  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios  at  last  became  so  g:Tc 
that  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  senate  was  !.• 
refused.    There  was  always  with  the   king  a  oounc:. 
twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  whole  senate  was  frvquer 
called  together  in  order  to  issue  ordinances  on  pou:t^  • 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  did  not  pn»x 
These  were  called  senatus  consulta.    The  seuaton   v.  ■ 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  unless  advanced  from  a  l  « 
rank  to  a  higher,  as  for  instance  from  a  castellan  to  a  ji 
tine.    The  bishops  were  also  nominated  by  the  king.     J 
senate  was  composed  of  two  archbishops,  fifteen  bikh 
thirty-three  palatines,  eighty-five  castellans,  one  sUic** 
Samogitia,  who,  as  well  as  the  castellans  of  Cracow.  V 
and  Troki,  had  seats  among  the  palatines.    The  cafctf. 
(not  the  palatine)  of  Cracow  was  the  first  temporal  *eni' 
Forty-nine  of  the  castellans  were  called  minor  senators. 
had  seats  on  benches,  while  the  others  occupied  chaii> . 
their  votes  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  senators.    T ' 
number  of  nuncios  was  184,  besides  those  of  Pruaaia*  « \ 
number  was  not  definite,  and  who  only  deliberated  m 
the  affairs  of  their  province  were  concerned. 

The  nobles,  or  the  equestrian  order,  were  the  mlin-  r 
m  Poland :  all  legislative  power  was  in  their  band.-.  . 
none  who  were  not  born  of  noble  parents  could  be  inr-  -• 
with  any  civil  or  military  office,  or  promoted  to  the  hi^ 
preferments  in  the  church.    No  noble  could  be  impn^ 
before  he  was  convicted,  unless  he  was  taken  lit  Jb^^-  - 
delicto.    If  however  he  did  not  appear  before  the  tnii. 
when  cited,  he  was  declared  infamous.    The  house  of  a  n. 
as  well  as  his  estates,  was  free  from  military  quarters.     \ 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  persons  on  : 
estates,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1764.    The  1»   . 
of  a  noble,  as  well  as  of  a  clergyman,  was  an  asylum.     !• 
foreigner  died  without  issue  on  an  estate  belonging  t 
noble  or  the  clergy,  his  property  devolved  to  the  land^.«  . 
or  the  clergy.    The  nobles  were  exempted  from  all  ti.\  ■ 
The  nobles  of  antient  descent  enjoyed  all  these  priwlt-^.- 
but  the  newly-created  nobles,  called  scarUbelli.  could  not 
offices  before  the  third  generation.  A  noble  enjoyed  all » . 
rights  when  he  was  possessed  of  landed  property,  or  w^- 
according  to  the  legal  expression,  natus  et  postessumai  - 
the  amount  of  his  property  might  be  very  small ;  and   • 
diet  of  1768  abolisnen  even  that  qualification,  and 
lisbed  univenal  sofoge  in  that  dasv.    A  noble  lost 
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Vilna,  Troki  Minslc.  Brest,  MstisUy,  NoTogrodelc,  PoloUk,  | 
Witepsk,  and  the  principality  of  Samogitia.  The  orovince 
of  Prus-ia,  containing  the  palatinates  of  Culm,  Marienburg, 
and  Pomerania,  had  a  local  legislature,  although  the  depu- 
ties of  that  province  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Polish  diet  in  cases  where  their  province  was  concerned. 
The  bishops,  palatines,  and  castellans  of  that  province  be- 
longed to  the  Polish  senate. 

VOLA^D— Language  and  Literaiuren  [Slavonian 
Languaoe  asv  J-itkratitrk.] 

POLAR  BPAR.    [Bear.] 

POLAR  SEAS  is  a  term  generally  used  to  indicate  those 
portions  of  the  ocean  which  extend  from  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles  themselves.  As  the  ocean  in  these  parts  is  gene- 
rally encumbered  by  large  fields  of  ice,  and  the  air  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with  dense  and  heavy  fogs,  the  navigation  is 
extremely  perilous,  and  was  for  a  long  time  avoided  by  the 
roost  adventurous  seatnen.  But  the  experience  of  the 
whalers,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  showed  that 
these  seas  could  be  navirated  with  a  certain  4^^  o^ 
safety,  if  the  seamen  united  boldness  with  care  and  pre- 
caution, and  to  this  experience  we  owe  the  great  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  ^hose  seas  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  geographer?,  founding 
their  reasoning  on  some  imaginary  law  of  equipoise,  were 
of  opinion  that  a  continent  of  great  extent  must  surround 
the  southern  pole ;  and  they  supposed  that  what  at  present 
is  called  Australia  was  the  northern  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent. The  question  thus  raised  was  to  be  decided  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  (1772,  1774).  That 
bold,  experienced,  and  cautious  seaman  sailed  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted  him  along  the  fields  of  ice  which 
enclose  the  southern  pole  to  a  distance  of  more  than  20^ 
but  he  did  not  fall  in  with  even  an  island  of  any  extent, 
though  he  frequently  passed  south  of  the  southern  polar  cir- 
cle, and  at  one  place  advanced  to  between  7 1**  and  72®  S.  lat. 
Thus  the  question  of  a  southern  continent  seemed  to  ^e 
decided.  Modern  navigators  however  have  discovered 
several  groups  of  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Southern  Polar 
Sea,  where  it  was  supposed  Ihat  none  existed,  opposite 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  the  most  recent 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
contains  an  island  of  considerable  extent  For  an  historical 
account  of  these  discoveries,  and  a  few  observations  on  these 
countries,  see  Southern  Polar  Countries. 

That  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  v!'\ih'iu  the  north  polar 
circle  comprehends  the  most  northern  portions  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  continent:  and  the  term  North 
Polar  Sea,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
sea  which  divides  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
from  those  of  America.  Both  continents  terminate  towards 
the  north  pole,  near  70®  N.  lat,  in  America  and  Europe 
rather  south,  and  in  Asia  rather  north  of  that  parallel, 
which  consequently  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
boundary-line  of  the  North  Polar  Sea.  This  sea  is  united 
to  the  Pacific  bv  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring,  which  divides 
the  most  nurtn-western  part  of  America  fi'om  the  north- 
eastern projection  of  Asia,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  between 
East  Cape  in  Asia  and  Prince  of  Wales  Cape  in  America, 
hardly  exceeds  1 8  miles  in  width.  The  sea  by  which  it  is 
united  to  the  Atlantic  is  as  wide  as  the  average  width  of 
the  last-mentioned  ocean,  and  hence  the  North  Polar  Sea 
is  frequently  considered  as  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  entrance  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait,  whose  southern  shores  constitute  the  most 
western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent (between  69""  and  70"  N.  latX  are  2212  miles  horn 
the  coast  of  Norway,  between  69^  and  70°  N.  lat,  or  not 
quite  300  miles  more  than  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia  from  Valentia  in  Ireland. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea  where  it  borders 
on  the  Atlantic  contains  one  of  the  largest  archipelagos 
on  the  globe.  The  middle  of  it  is  occupied  by  Greenland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  land  of  the  archipe- 
lago. Its  northern  parts  are  buried  under  enormous 
masses  of  eternal  ice.  On  the  east  of  it  is  the  extensive 
gruup  of  islands  known  under  the  name  of  Spitsbergen,  the 
small  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  Iceland.  On  the  west  of 
Greenland,  and  divided  from  it  by  Davi8*8  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  islands  of  great 
size,  with  whose  outline  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
whose  number,  according  to  the  latest  discoveriesi  has  been 


increased  by  two  new  islands.    The  mof t  sontbeni  of  Xht=^* 
islands  approach  so  near  the  northern  coast  of  Amrr^a.  .  • 
to  leave  m  three  places  only  comparatively  narrow  but  I 
straits  between  them  and  the  continent    The  roost  ca*^'>c  r 
of  these  straits  is  that  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  m.;  . 
rates  Cockbum  Island  from  Melville  Peninsula*  and  ^^ 
discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  lb22.     Farther  «e«t    . 
Dease's  Strait,  discovered  in  1839,  by  Dease  and  Situ}  - 
which   extends  between  the  continent  and  an   island, 
which  no  name  was  given  by  the  discoverers,  because  :'. 
supposed  it  to  constitute  the  southern  coast  of  an  i»i 
which  Captain  James  Ross  had  visited  in  lb3U.      1 
newly  discovered  strait  is  10  miles  wide  at  each  extrcn:    . 
but  contracts  to  three  miles  in  the  centre.    There  is  'I    . 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.    Its  length  seems  tu  . '. 
about  25  miles.   Farther  to  the  west  is  a  much  wider  sti  a.\ 
which  is  likewise  nameless,  and  may  be  called  Sim;  .-  . 
Strait,  in  honour  of  the  companion  of  Mr.  Dease.    It  **.-;  . 
rates  the  island  called  Victoria  i.and  from  the  northt  - 
coast  of  America,  and  was  discovered  in  1838  by  Dease  »; 
Simpson.    The  mo^t  we>tern  of  these  strait^  called  I^ 
phin  and  Union  Strait,  divides  from  the  American  c«;.*  - 
nent  the  island  or  islands  called  Wollaston  Land«  which  v  • 
discovered  in  1826  by  Dr.  Richardson.    West  of  tbii  h*r    • 
or  west  of  U7^  W.  long.,  no  islands  approach  the  contii  r 
of  America.    If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  western  extrt...  . 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  (117^  W.  long.)  tUn* 
the  pole,  and  continued  towards  the  south,  it  cuts  (• : 
long.,  or  Cape  Nassau,  the  most  northern  extremity  of  • . 
Island  of  Novaia  Zemlia.    This  line,  which  divides  : 
Artie  Polar  Sea  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  may  aU ' 
considered  as  the  dividing-line   betweeu  tho  more  : 
the  less  navigable   portion  of  that   sea.     That  p«ir. 
of  it  which  opens  towards  the  Pacific  by  the  Siraut  •  ' 
Behring  is  always  so  encumbered  with  immense  m--  > 
of  floating  ice,  that  the  boldest  navigators  have  not  \ 
able  to  advance  farther  north  than  70*^  N.  lat.,  where  \c 
floating  masses  constituted  a  barrier  cxtendine  frotn  • 
coasts  of  Asia  to  those  of  America.    No  vessela  vi>it  t 
sea  for  ttte  purpose  of  taking  whales.    That  portion  of  t 
Arctic  ^olar  Sea  which  opens  from  the  above-men  ti  r 
hne  into  the  Atlantic  is  still  the  principal  report  of  wh.i'.  -• 
an4  is  much  more  open  to  navigators.     Between  S;   > 
bergen  and  Greenland  vessels  have  advanced  as  far  a»  - 
N.lat.    British  whalers  almost  everv  year  sail  up  ti  > 
most  northern  extremity  of  BafiBn*s  6ay  (77"  N.  l»t-w  " 
Parry  in  his  first  voyage  succeeded  in  advancing  Wi*t  *  .- 
as  far  as  117"  W.  long.,  but  here  he  met  an  impcnct:  • 
barrier  of  ice.    On  the  other  side,  the  Russian  navu 
Ziwolka,who  surveyed  the  island  of  NovaTa  ZemlTain  ^^ 
found  no  difllculty  in  tracing  the  western  coast  to  C' 
Nassau*  and  even  the  eastern  to  6 1°  £.  long. ;  but  im}  i . 
trable  masses  of  ico  prevented  his  advance  farther  to  :. 
east.    The  very  scanty  knowledge  which  we  pos«t^t  - 
specting  those  cold  regions  does  not  enable  us  to  as&i^c 
suflicient  reason  for  this  phenomenon;  but  one  of  the 
eumstances  which  seems  to  be  active  in  productn'^  i- 
effect  is  probably  the  current  which  sets  from   6<  utli   * 
north  through  Behring*s  Strait  with  great  strenstli,  c 
passing  through  the  sea,  is  very  perceptible  aloDj; 
eastern  coasts  of  Greenland.    It  seems  however  th^t  t 
whole  sea  is  in  motion  in  the  same  direction ;  for  Parr^, 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  he  tried  to  get  to  the  y 
over  the  ice,  was  prevented  from  executing  his  bold  d(-»  . 
by  the  masses  of  ice  which  occur  north  of  81",  on  the  t   -  ' 
of  Spitzbergen,  being  carried  by  the  current  southw^ri.  • 
that  he  lost  every  day  as  much  as  he  had  gained  by  m*  .    . 
forwards:  in  fact  he  was  advancing  again&t  the  curivt.t.    . 
a  similar  enterprise  should  ever  be  again  undertakeo,  .: 
attempt  must  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  «!...* 
most  probably  the  current  would  be  favourable. 

POLARITY  signifies,  in  general,  a  disposition  in  a  t- 
or  in  an  elementary  molecule  of  a  body  to  place  il«  ma:, 
matical  axis  in  some  particular  direction ;  frequently  al>  •  t 
denotes  in  a  body  the  ex istence,either  naturally  or  I'ndu'^ 
of  two  points  possessing  contrary  properties. 

If  iron-filings  be  strewed  over  a  mass  of  natu^loaib*- 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  points  on  its  surf^st  «• 
which  the  filinj^  are  most  abundantly  attracted,  and  w  • 
they  dispose  themselves  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  : 
imagined  to  be  drawn  through  the  mass.  [Magnxti^ 
Then,  if  the  loadstone  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  «p!i< 
having  this  line  for  a  diameter*  the  symmetrical  arrji*. . 
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of  PD,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  force  represented  hy  PC 

COS.  6'  . 
when  reduced  to  the  direction  PQ ;  and  npjT?  ^  ^^e  value 

of  QD,  or  of  the  force  PB  (=QC)  when  reduced  to  the 

COS.  6      cos.  6'   . 
same  direction.    The  sum  of  these,  or  npgr+  Hpn^*  " 

the  value  of  PQ,  and  represents  the  whole  force  of  the 
magnet  on  the  point  P  in  the  direction  of  that  line :  hence, 
__cos.*  e       COS.'  6'       COS.  6  COS.  6' 

^^  "  "PS*~  ■*"    PN*  ■*■  ^   PS«.  PN*   • 
But,  hy  geometry,  PQ«=PC«-QC*+2PQ.  QD;  which, 

1  I  /cos.  e         COS.   0'\ 

hy  substitution  becomes  p3;-pi;f4+  2  1    pgt   +'  pj^t   ) 

COS.  9' 
p^., .  Equating  these  values  of  PQ«  and  leaving  out  terms 

1  COS.*  $         1      . 

which  destroy  each  other,  we  have  p^^ pgT  ==  PN*"" 

COS.*  e'      ,         sin,  e      sin.  6'       ,    .     «      .     ^      no* 
pj^  • ;  whence  -pgj-  =  "pjar"*  ^^°^  >^^«  ^  •  *'**•  ^  • «  ^°  ' 

PN^ 

Now,  produce  QP  till  it  meets  NS.  produced,  if  neces- 
sary, in  T ;  and  draw  SA  parallel  to  NP :  then,  by  trigono- 
metry, 

SA  :  PS  : :  sin.  APS  :  sin.  PAS  : :  sin.  QPS  :  sin.  QPN ; 
that  is, 

SA  :  PS  : :  sin.  0  :  sin.  O' ;  hence 
SA :  PS  : :  PS*  :  PN*,  which  being  compounded  with  the 
identical  proportion  PS  :  PN  : :  PS  :  PN  gives 

SA  :  PN  : :  PS' :  PN*. 

But  SA  being  parallel  to  PN,  SA  •  PN  ::  ST:  NT; 
therefore  ST  :  NT  : :  PS»  :  PN». 

Thus  the  ratio  of  ST  to  NT  is  known ;  and,  consequently 
the  position  of  the  tangent  PT,  from  the  given  position  of  r. 
If  the  poles  N  and  S  are  unlike,  as  above  supposed,  the 
curves  are  of  the  kind  called  -convergent,  as  NPS ;  but  if 
the  poles  are  similar,  the  curves  will  be  divergent,  as  NP'S^ 

An  analogy  has  long  been  known  to  subsist  between 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  in  respect  of  the 
power  of  imparting  polarity  to  bodies  and  of  modifying  each 
other's  effects.  Coulomb  found,  in  1 802,  that  needles  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  even  wood,  when  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  and  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick,  if  suspended 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets,  presently 
arranged  themselves  in  lines  joining  those  poles.  (Biot, 
Trcdic  de  Physique,  torn,  iii.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  other  philosophers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  succeeded  in  exciting  magnetism  in  steel  bars  by 
the  galvania  battery;  and  gold  needles  galvanised  have 
been  found  to  acquire  polarity,  and  to  be  subject,  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  and  the  meridian,  to  a  certain  variation  and 
dip,  different  however  from  those  of  a  steel  bar  when  mag- 
netised. 

A  small  piece  of  steel-wire  may  be  magnetised,  or  made 
to  acquire  polarity  in  a  short  time,  by  merely  placing  it  per- 
pendicularly across  the  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery in  action ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  one  end  of  the  steel 
attracts  either  the  north  or  south  pole  of  a  com  pass- needle 
according  as  it  is  placed  above  or  below  the  conducting- 
wire.  But  the  method  employed  by  M.  Ampere  to  magne- 
tise needles  was  to  twist  a  wire  spirally  about  a  cylinder, 
and  to  place  the  needle  in  a  glass  tube  within  the  spiral ; 
then,  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  spiral  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  needle  was  found,  after  a  few 
minutes,  to  be  strongly  magnetised.  When  the  spiral  was 
formed  from  the  right  hand  downwards,  to  the  left,  above 
the  axis,  that  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to 
the  negative  end  of  the  battery  pointed  towards  the  north, 
and  the  extremity  nearest  to  the  positive  end  towards  the 
south ;  and  when  the  spiral  was  formed  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  nearest  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  battery  pointed  towards  the  north.  By  this 
method  a  great  intensity  of  magnetic  power  is  produced ; 
the  action  of  the  wire  upon  the  needle  being  repeated  as 
many  limes  as  there  are  revolutions  of  the  spirsd  about  the 
latter. 

In  1820,  M.  Oersted  observed  that  if  a  magnetic  needle, 
suspended  as  usual,  be  placed  under  and  near  the  wire  con- 
necting the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  pole  of 
the  needle  which  is  nearest  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
battery  declines  westward ;  and  if  the  needle  be  placed 
abovt  ib«  wiroi  that  pole  deelinet  eutward*    The  amount 


of  the  deviation  depends  on  tho  distance  of  the  wire  fr ' 
the  needle;  and  when  the  distance  is  about  tliree-quL-^v! 
of  an  inch,  it  amounts  to  about  45^.    AVhen  the  nin.*  • 
the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  needle,  the  latter  miCc 
no  deviation ;  but,  if  on  the  western  side  of  the  tui^u  \ 
pole  of  the  latter,  which  is  nearest  to  the  negative  enil  '>i  • 
oattery,  becomes  depressed;  and  if  on  the  castero  sik*  *. 
pole  becomes  elevated.  The  hypothesis  proposed  h\  0.  >. 
and  Ampere  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  wire  c:. 
needle  is,  that  a  current  passes  along  the  conducting  -. 
of  a  galvanic  battery  from  each  pole  towards  the  tm 
and  that  these  currents,  on  meeting,  turn  each  other  : 
their  rectilinear  directions,  so  that  both  are  ouni}t.     . 
move  spirally  in  opposite  directions  round  the  win    I 
thus  revolving,  they  act  upon  the  magnetic  partirlu^  j, 
needle,  or  upon  the  electric  currents  supposed  to  nrcu 
about  them,  producing  changes  in  the  positions  m  :; 
particles,  and  thus  turning  the  needle  from  it»  {il  .r«. 
was  a  discovery  of  Biot,  that  if  a  perpendicular  ii:.>. . 
let  fall  from  any  point  in  a  magnetised  needle  to  t:.t 
ducting  wire  of  a  battery,  the  electric  force  actin};  f-u 
point  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  and  to  the  a\is 
wire;  ana  if  the  magnetic  particles  in  the  needle  \ur. 
to  move  under  the  impulses  communicated  to  them  ' 
electrical  currents  about  the  wire,  it  is  supposed  tlir>i ; . 
particles  would  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  place  tiu-  r .. 
in  planes  coincident  with  those  of  the  electric  cunrcntv  - 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  let  fall  from  them  per|i' . 
larly  on  that  axis.     Such  were  found  by  Mr.  Barlun ! 
the  dispositions  assumed  by  very  small  magnetised  r.*  < 
when  placed  in  any  positions  near  the  conauctingnia*. 
effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  them  being  neutr.  • 
by  means  of  magnets  properly  placed  for  the  purpose. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT  is  the  effect  of  . 
traction  exercised  by  the  particles  of  what  are  called  ' 
refracting  crystals,  or  of  certain  reflecting  surfaci «. 
the  particles  of  light  when  these  pass  through  the  \.: 
or  are  incident  upon  the  latter  at  a  particular  angle. 
those  attractions  the  particles  of  light,  considered  a*  ix' 
fectly  spherical,  are  supposed  to  suffer  such  changet  : 
position  that  their  axes,  or  their  homologous  faces,  b> 
parallel  to  one  another,  or  are  directed  towards  ihc  ^ 
part  of  space.    This  supposition  may  be  admiitt^l.  i: 
consider  the  particles  of  light  to  be  transmitted  in  rtv 
directions  from  a  luminous  body ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  . 
latory  hypothesis,  a  different  explanation  must  be  gi^ -- 
this  case,  understanding  that  the  vibrations  of  the  et 
particles  in  waves  of  common  light  may  take  place  .'  - 
manner  (suppose  in  the  direction  in  which  the  «uvc  i 
vancing,  in  some  direction  oblique  to  that  line,  or  ck 
directions  which  are  continuall v  varying) ;  the  pui^r.. 
of  that  element  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  such  a  ra- 
tion of  the  attracting  forces  exerted  upon  light  by  the  c 
cules  of  the  refracting  medium  or  the  reflecting  miv 
consequence  of  their  particular  dispositions,  that  the ' 
lions  of  the  particles  of  light  in  the  direotion  of  the  «: 
motion  vanishing,  the  resulting  vibrations  shall  tak>: ; 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  direction,  and  m 
parallel  to  one  another.    A  plane  perpendicular  to  .lii 
lines  of  vibrations  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization. 

Huygens  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  when  a  j- 
of  light  falls  upon  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar  in  any  (!.:• 
except  one,  it  divides  into  two  pencils  in  passing  thn  l 
and  presents  to  the  eye  a  double  image  of  the  chji< ' 
whence  the  pencil  proceeds ;  he  observed  also  thai 
these  images  was  formed  by  a  refraction  of  the  usi::  - 
that  is,  having  the  usual  relation  between  the  siui*^ 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction,  and  that  the  •  (I  > 
not  so  formed,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  not  being  con^ii'.  \ 
called  the  pencil  by  which  the  first  image  was  fun  • 
ordinarily  refracted  ray ;  and  the  other  the  ertra'-r^'"  -  • 
refracted  ray.    Iceland-spar  crystallizes  in  the  fi-rni 
rhomboid,  and  Huygens  discovered  that  if  the  xhvui. 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  plane  face  perpendicular  to  the  j^  *  - 
line  making  equal  angles  with  the  three  natural  fj>'^  ' 
planes  of  cleavage  which  form  one  of  the  obtui«  *   > 
angles) — ^when  the  pencil  of  incident  light  falU  •  • 
rhomboid  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  it  is  wholW  r^i 
in  that  direction,  or  the  ordinary  and  extraordinan  !< 
are  coincident    In  all  other  positions  the  penctU  ai^  • 
rated ;  and  the  angle  between  them  is  a  m^iisu^  > 
the  incident  pencil  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  (ut  ■•! 
position  parallel  to  the  axis*  When  the  incidsot  r»)  -^  i 
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M.  Fresnel  considerR  that,  whatever  be  the  law  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  of  crystal,  the  attraction  exercised 
upon  a  displaced  particle  of  light  must  be  some  function  of 
that  displacement;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  co- 
ordinate axes,  it  may  bo  represented  by  a.X,  a.Y,  and  b.Z 
respectively;  where  a  and  b  (forces  of  elasticity)  are  con- 
stants depending  on  the  positions  of  OX,  OY,  and  OZ,  with 
respect  to  the  particles  of  the  crystal ;  the  force  in  OY  be- 
ing equal  to  that  in  OX,  as  above,  by  the  nature  of  the 
crystal ;  also  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  the  components,  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  co-ordinate  axes,  of  a  displacement  or  extent  of 
the  vibration  of  a  particle  in  any  direction  from  O.  Let 
this  displacement  be  represented  by  D,  and  let  the  line  of 
direction  in  which  the  particle  vibrates  from  O  make  with 
OX,  OY,  OZ  the  angles  a,  /3,  y  respectively ;  then  X  =  D 
cos.  a,  Y  =  D  cos.  )3,  Z  =  D  cos.  y ;  and,  if  the  attractions 
in  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  reduced  to  one  in  the  line  of  vi- 
bration drawn  from  O,  the  whole  attraction  in  that  direc- 
tion becomes  a  D  cos.^  a  +  aDcos.'/3  +  ft  D  cos.*y.  M. 
Fresnel  then  imagines  a  surface  of  elasticity  (curve  surface 
of  a  wave)  to  be  constructed  so  that  the  variable  radius  from 
O  may  be  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  last  expres- 
sion ;  and,  representing  that  radius  by  R,  we  have  R^  = 
a  D  cos.'  a  +  aD  cos.''  /3  -f-  6 D  cos.'  7.  But,  when  R  co- 
incides with  OX,  we  have  a  =:  0,  and  both  /3  and  y  are 
right  angles ;  consequently,  in  that  case  R'  =  a  D,  which 
represent  by  A'.  Again,  when  R  coincides  with  OY,  we 
have  /3  =  0,  and  both  a  and  y  are  right  angles ;  conse- 
quently then,  also,  R'  =  a  D  or  A'.  Lastly,  when  R  coin- 
cides with  OZ,  7  =  0  and  R»  =  6  D,  which  represent  by  B". 
Thus  A,  A,  B  may  represent  the  three  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate axes  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  ;  and  the  wave  is  there- 
fore of  a  spheroidal  form. 

Now,  let  the  plane  front  of  an  incident  wave,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  paper,  fall  upon  the  plane  of  the  axes  OX,  OY, 
making  with  it  an  angle  equal  to  OMN  (which  represent 
by  0),  and  cutting  it  in  a  line  passing  through  M  perpendi- 
cular to  the  paper.  Then,  considering  only  those  vibrations 
of  the  particles  of  luminiferous  ether  in  the  front  of  the  wave 
which  take  place  in  lines  parallel  to  MN,  and  in  lines  pa- 
rallel to  that  drawn  through  M  perpendicular  to  the  paper, 
that  is  parallel  to  OY ;  the  latter  vibrations  are  those  which 
are  immediately  acted  on  in  the  same  lines  but  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  force  of  elasticity  in  OY ;  that  is,  by  the 
force  a  Y,  which  holds  the  place  of  a  D  cos.'/3,  or  of  A>  in 
the  value  of  R'  (since  fi  is  now  =  0).  The  \'ibrations  in 
lines  parallel  to  MN  must  be  resolved  into  vibrations  pa- 
rallel to  OX  and  OZ ;  which,  by  mechanics,  may  be  done 
on  multiplying  them  by  cos.  0  and  sin.  6  respectively :  so 
that,  if  D'  be  the  displacement  of  a  particle  in  MN,  we  have 
p'  COS.  e  for  the  displacement  in  OX,  and  D'  sin.  6  for  that 
in  OZ ;  and  these  being  reduced  to  the  direction  MN  be- 
come D'  COS.*  0,  and  Ir  sin.'  9  respectively,  which  hold  the 
places  of  a  D  cos.'  a,  bD  cos.' 7,  in  the  value  of  R',  since, 
when  R  is  in  the  plane  XZ,  7  is  the  complement  of  a. 
Therefore  the  whole  force  of  attraction  on  a  vibrating  par- 
ticle in  the  direction  MN  may  be  represented  by  A'  cos.'04- 
B'  COS.'  0,  while  the  force  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to 
MN  and  to  the  paper  may  be  represented  by  A'.  But  the 
ladii  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Fres- 
nel, are  represented  by  the  sauare  roots  of  these  terms; 
therefore  A  represents  the  radius  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  OY  on  either  side  of  M,  and  V{A'  cos.'  0  -1-B'  sin.'  6} 

represents  that  in  MN  on  either  side  of  the  same  point. 

By  the  theory  of  undulations  these  represent  the  velocities 
with  which  two  waves  of  light  are  propagated  within  the 
crystal  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  fronts ;  and, 
being  unequal,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  two  series  of 
waves  diverging  from  M,  their  directions  depending  on 
their  velocities.  The  velocity  represented  by  A  being  con- 
stant, this  branch  wave,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the 
incident  pencil,  is  of  a  spherical  form  and  follows  the  law 
of  ordinary  refraction ;  that  is,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  bear  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio ;  the  other  velocity,  depending  on  6,  differs  according 
to  the  direction  of  that  pencil ;  and  hence  arises  the  extra- 
ordinarily refracted  pencil.  Since  each  of  these  waves  is 
formed  by  vibrations  in  directions  parallel  to  one  line,  the 
ordinary  wave  by  vibrations  parallel  to  OY,  and  the  other 
by  vibrations  parallel  to  MN,  the  light  in  each  of  the  two 
refracted  pencils  is  that  which  is  called  polarized  lif^ht ;  and 
the  lines  of  vibration  OY  and  MN  being  perpendicular  to 
one  another,  it  follows  that  the  planes  of  polarization  for 


the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils  are  also  perpeoi 
to  one  another. 

If  M  be  the  centre  of  the  wave  of  extraordinar\  xtir 
the  fronts  pm,  qti,  ro,  &c.,  at  any  successive  iota 
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time  will  be  similar,  and  the  tangenU  at  p,  q,  r.  &•- 
line  drawn  from  M,  will  be  parallel  to  ODeanoth.r 
if  a  line  be  let  fall  from  M  perpendicularly  to  . 
gent  op,  the  distance  MP  will  always  be  prop  - 
V{  A^cos.«e-f  B"  sin."  $},  where  0  is  the  angu  V 
NMO  in  the  former  figure.  But  by  the  natu:- 
ellipse,  if  A  be  the  semi-transverie,  and  B  the  ^  - 
jugate  axis,  any  diameter,  as  one  parallel  to  P— 
an  angle  equal  to  d  with  the  semi-transveneaxis,:) 

V{A«cos.'e+B'8in»er  ""*•  *^*  ^  ^'' 
formed  on  two  conjugate  diameters  is  equal  to  A.I). 
that,  in  an  ellipse,  v{A*  cos.' 0+B'  sin.'©}  is  i .. 
perpendicular  height  of  such  parallelogram;  ti  ' 
equal  to  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  M  upun  :: 
Pq,  as  above.  Therefore,  the  projections  uf : 
surfaces  of  the  waves,  on  the  plane  XZ  (Fig.  li »:. 

The  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  ordinan 
ordinary  pencil    being    respectively  A*  and  .\ 
B«  sin."  e,  or  A'  and  A'-(A«-B")  sin."  6,  it  1 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  \ 
(A"— B")  sin."  G  ;  that  is,  a  quantity  which  ^ar.- 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  an^le  made  by  the  lu  • 
with  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid.     But  B  is  grcau : 
Iceland  spar,  tourmaline,  beryl,  and  many  oiikr 
which  case  A"~B*  is  negative ;  and  hence  the  c^ 
class  have  been  called  negative.     When  A  i^  k* 
B,  as  in  quartz,  ice,  &c.,  the  crystals  are  calleil ;      | 
the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  extraord.ni 
pencil  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinan  i 
refractive  index  for  the  ordinary  pencil  is  gru' 
for  the  extraordinary  pencil.     And,  in  the  l.\ 
velocity  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  less  th; . 
ordinary  pencil ;  or  the  index  of  refraction  fu: 
is  less  than  that  for  the  extraordinary  pcnci!. 

In  polarized  light  (he  vibrations  of  partul'^  * 
tion  of  the  wave's  motion  are  insensible. 

The  rule  discovered  by  Huyghens  for  fin>iir.   1] 
of  the  extraordinary  pencil  is  as  follows:- 1  • 
crystals  (Iceland  spar,  &c.)  let  AB  be  tlic  ui> 

Fig.  3. 
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double  refraction  vanishes,  and  let  CD  b^ 
angles  to  that  axis;  then,  if  a  plane  per* 
paper'pass  through  this  line,  the  double  r. ' 
plane  will  be  a  maximum.    Let  m  be  the  r 
for  the  ordinary,  m'  the  index  for  the  ext:. 
and  imagine  a  spheroid  having  its  axes  A:' 

proportional  to  those  indexes ;  that  is,  let  Ar 

the  smallest,  and  CDf  =  -^  j  be  the  grc:- 

variable  radii.  On,  &c.  of  the  spheroid  ■ 
velocities  of  the  extraordinary  pencil  n^it 
upon  a  sphere  of  crystal  in  the  dir«cttoui  <^ 
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fluced  by  ihe  union  of  the  Vxo  emergent  pencils,  and  conse* 
quonlly  its  intensity,  will  vary  with  the  direction  in  which 
it  enters  the  eye  after  reflection  from  B.  Thus  variously 
coloured  spots  and  curves  will  be  seen.  (See  Airy's  Math. 
TracU,  Optics,  Art  144,  &c.) 

This  branch  of  optics  has  been  extended  by  Brewster, 
Blot,  Fresnel,  Young,  Sir  J.  Herschcl,  and  others;  but  it 
may  bo  sufficient  in  this  place  to  have  indicated  it. 

Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  has  succeeded  in  polar- 
izing radiant  heat,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction ;  em- 
ploying, for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  intensities,  an 
instrument  of  such  delicacy  as  to  be  capable  of  indicating 
an  increment  of  temperature  equal  to  about  ^  of  a  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  Professor  has  also  depo- 
larized heat ;  and  since  depolarization  is  a  consequence  of 
double  refraction,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  a  doubly 
refractive  property  in  heat  is  thus  demonstrated.  [U adu- 
latory Theory  of  Light.] 

POLDERS.    [Flanders  Agriculture.] 

POLE,  POLAR.  The  word  noXo^  as  applied  to  a  point 
means  a  turning  or  hinge  point,  and  was  applied  to  the 
points  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere 
in  the  antient  astronomy.  Hence,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
tho  earth's  rotation,  it  comes  to  mean  the  extremities  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  earth  turns.  From  this  primary 
meaning  all  the  various  uses  of  the  word  pole  have  been 
derived.  For  example,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mag- 
net did  not  always  point  to  the  north  pole,  but  to  another 
point,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  other  point  the  magnetic 
pole.  Previously  to  this  use  of  the  word,  it  had  already 
taken  a  wider  signification,  as  follows : — On  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  equator  with  respect  to  the  poles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  equator,  or  circle  of  equal  day  and  night,  should 
be  changed,  the  axis  must  also  be  changed,  and  the  poles 
of  rotation.  Hence  any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  is 
said  to  have  its  poles,  meaning  those  points  which  would 
become  poles  of  rotation  if  that  circle  became  the  equator. 
[Sphere.] 

A  term  seldom  passes  through  several  significations, 
however  nearly  related,  without  at  last  becoming  generic  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  word  pole  is  now  used  to  denote  any 
point  which  is  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  require  a  dis- 
tinct name.  In  physics  the  word  is  naturalised  in  mag- 
netisra,  electricity,  and  optics ;  insomuch  that  any  tendency 
towards  a  particular  point,  or  even  towards  a  particular 
direction,  is  termed  polarity.  In  geometry,  the  only  defini- 
tion which  can  now  bo  given  of  this  term  is,  that  it  means 
any  point  which  it  is  wanted  to  mean.  Thus  a  point  con- 
sidered as  the  origin  of  Co-ordinates  i&  called  the  pole; 
and  when  distances  measured  from  the  origin  are  among 
the  co-ordinates,  they  are  called  polar.  Again,  it  is  a  well 
known  property  of  the  conic  sections,  that  if  all  possible 
chords  be  drawn  through  any  one  given  point,  and  a  pair 
of  tangents  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  each  chord, 
the  intersections  of  all  the  pairs  will  lie  in  one  straight  line; 
the  point  through  which  the  chords  are  drawn  is  called  the 
pole  of  that  straight  line. 

POLE  STAR.    [Ursa  Minor.] 

POLE.     [Perch.] 

POLE,  REGINALD,  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  was  born 
in  a.d.  1500,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  of  very  illustrious  de- 
scent on  tho  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward 
IV.,  and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry 
Vn.  and  mother  of  Henry  VHI.  He  was  a  younger  son, 
and  received  an  education  such  as  was  given  to  those  who 
were  destined  to  high  stations  in  the  church,  being  placed 
when  a  child  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Shone,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated 
Linacre.  As  early  as  1515,  he  was  made  B.A.,  admitted 
into  deacon's  orders,  and,  when  only  nineteen,  was  made 
dean  of  Wimborne  and  dean  of  Exeter. 

About  1520  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies  in  an 
Italian  university,  visiting  Padua  for  that  purpose.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1525,  when  he  was  received  by  the 
king  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  eminent  attain- 
ments. But  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of  Henry  VHI. 
had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  the  opportunities  for  seclu- 
sion and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  monastery  at 
8hene»  tp  vrjuch  be  retired.  Times  were  however  approach* 
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ing  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  like  Polo  to  be  a  n; 
spectator  from  the  silent  hold  of  a  Carthusian  mona«icr.. 
nor  could  he  think  it  right  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  mid  2- 
gentle,  humane  and  pious  as  he  was. 

When  the  king  had  resolved  on  divorcing  his  qaeen  i 
acting  in  defiance  of  ecclesiastical  authontj,  Pole  pre>. 
a  strenuous  opposition,  and  wrote  his  famous  tre»tidc  j'r 
Unitate  Ecclesiastica.     This  was  a  great  disappointmcTi  i    ■ 
the  king,  who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived  him  of  ' 
preferments,  and  procured  that  he  should  bo  attaintc<i 
parliament    The  king  had  now  entered  on  that  bl.^  : 
course  in  which  he  persevered  for  the  remainder  of 
life.    There  is  little  doubt  that  Pole  would  have  »K.:> 
the  same  fate  which  befcl   More  and  Fiober,  had  he  -i  ■* 
withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  the  reach  of  the  k  .  * 
As  it  was,   his  elder  brother  was  put  to  death,  and   t. 
mother,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  executed,  I     . 
on  the  poorest  and  weakest  pretences. 

During  the  remainder  of   the  reign,  and  throuj^  - 
whole  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Pole  lived  abroad.    In  pr  • 
tion  as  he  was  hated  by  the  king,  he  was  cherished  h\ 
pope,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  employed  on  aer* 
important  embassies,  and  was  in  fact  a  principal    a'lu- 
touching  all  matters  which  effected  the  spiritual  afT^.:^ 
the  realm  of  Eneland,  and  touching  the  Reformation  c^i 
rally.     On  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IIL  in  1549.  he    . 
rowly  missed  being  elected  to   the  popedom.     Failif,: 
this,  he  retired  to  a  convent  near  Verona,  where  h«  c 
tinned  till  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  Engli&h  thr 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the  English  u&' 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Western  church. 

He  reappeared  in  his  native  country  at  the  very  b«.« 
ning  of  the    reign,    coming  as  legate    from   the'  R  * 
see,  with  full  power  to  absolve  the  nation,  and   rece  \  ■ 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.     ParliAu^. 
supplicated  the  queen  that  this  re-union  might  take  p.. 
and  the  re-union  was  effected.    Then  began  the  cruel  m 
sures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  heretics,  whic'a  h . 
made  the  reign  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  English  an: 
How  far  Cardinal  Pole  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  r 
needless  and  unjustifiable   severities,  is  one  of  the  \ 
in  his  life  on  which   different    opinions  will   be    t.. 
taincd  by  those  who  study  with  attention  the  histor>  f>.  « 
period.     It  is  certain  that   he   had  great  influence  in 
councils  of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  archb.>  ^ 
ric  of  Canterbury  when  Cranmer  was  put  to  death. 
the  same  time,  the  apparent  rectitude  of  his  conduct 
the  general  mildness  of  his  disposition  seem  to  forbid  •. 
suppose  that  he  could  be  any  party  to' the  di^smdful   set  - 
ties  of  that  period. 

Besides  the  high  dignity  of  primate,  he  was  made  c. 
cellorof  both  the  universities,  which  he  visited  by  Lis 
missioners.    If  any  man  could  have  done  it,  he  would  r 
effected  the  entire  reversal  of  the  measures  of  the  Kef  •: 
tion  in  England,  had  the  life  of  the  queen  been  prolor.:  • 
but  her  reign  was  short ;  she  di^d  in  1558,  and,  hj  z  si  . 
lar  coincidence,  Pole  himself  died  about  sixteen  hour-* .. 
her. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  at  large  into  the  history*  '.i  * 
distinguished  person,  and  to  see  what  may  be  said'on  \ 
sides,  in  respect  to  his  character  and  conduct  in  tbcs*  . 
biguous  times,  may  consult  his  Life,  written  by  Mr.  Ph 
and  the  Review  of  the  Life,  by  Dr.Gloster  Ridley.  11.  • 
trait  by  Rafiaelle,  well  known  by  the  engravings  of  \\  ^ 
a  very  lively  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

POLECAT.    [Weasels.] 

POLEMARCH.    [Archon.] 

PO'LEMO  (HoXifiwv),  the  name  of  several  Greek  vr»!  , 
of  whom  the  most  important  are  :— 

1.  PoLEMO,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  Philostratus.  • 
succeeded  Xenocrates  as  tho  head  of  the  Old   Ai^i 
about  B.C.  315.     (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  26.)     He  dicnl  ui    • 
270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crates.    (Clittton*s  Fair.  /■ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  367.) 

Polemo  wrote  several  works  (Diog.  Laert.,  it.  iu\.  '. 
are  referred  to  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quisst^  ii.  42),  but  no.' 
them  have  come  down  to  us.    Cicero  says  that  FoUrtr 
not  differ  much  from  Aristotle.     (De  Ornt,  ui.  Itij     4 
and  Arcesilas  were  his  disciples.    (Cic,  Acad,  Qu€r*t-.  i. 

2.  PoLBMO,  the  sophist,  who  was  born  at  Laod.tv-a. 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric  in 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  ChristoA  »r».     L 
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■pecies ;  and  his  descriptions  are  mostly  very  accurate.  He  | 
fell  however  into  some  errors,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  of  mistakinc^  the  nerves  of  these  animals  for  lympha- 
tics. This  mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  organs  in  the  moUusca  heing  surrounded  by  a  loose 
cellular  sheath,  which  may  be  easily  injected  with  quick- 
silver. The  first  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
testacea  is  due  however  to  Poll,  though  be  mistook  its 
nature. 

He  also  wrote  several  works  on  geography,  and  some 
Italian  poems. 

POLIC ASTRO.    [Salerno,  Province] 

POLICE  is  that  department  of  government  which  has 
for  its  object  to  secure  the  safety,  peace,  and  convenience  of 
the  community.  Its  primary  object  then  is  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders;  but  besides  this  the 
police  system  is  subservient  to  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  the  preser\'ation  of  order  in  great 
thoroughfares,  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  nuisances, 
and  the  enforcing  of  those  local  and  general  laws  which 
relate  to  the  public  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  whole  community  was 
called  upon  to  aid  in  protecting  life  and  property ;  and  the 
spirit  of  this  system,  though  the  system  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  state  of  society,  still  characterises  tliis 
department  of  our  institutions.  The  object  of  the  present 
notice  will  be  to  give  somje  account  of  the  former  and  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  police  in  England. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  sheriff  of  each  county, 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  in  the  folkmote,  was  the  chief 
officer  who  was  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  his  half-yearly  visitations  to  each  hundred  in 
the  county,  he  inquired  whether  there  was  any  relaxation 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  for  effecting  this  object.  The 
hundred  originally  consisted  of  ten  divisions,  each  containing 
ten  freeholders,  mutually  pledged  to  repress  delinquencies 
within  their  district.  All  males  above  the  age  of  twelve  were 
obliged  to  appear  at  the  sheriff's  visitation,  to  state  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  be  sworn  to  keep  the 
peace.  One  out  of  every  ten  freeholders  had  precedency  of 
his  companions,  and  the  whole  were  bound  to  bring  delin- 
quents to  justice  within  thirty  days  on  pain  of  being  them- 
selves liable  to  penalties.  The  population  was  thinly  scat- 
tered ;  every  man  was  known  to  nis  neighbours ;  and  no 
man  could  depart  from  his  dwelling  without  the  consent  of 
Lis  fellow-pledges;  and  the  consent  of  the  sheriff  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  man  legally  to  go  out  of  his  own  county. 
No  man  could  enter  a  neighbourhood  without  being  recog- 
nised as  a  stranger,  and  probably  exciting  suspicion ;  and 
this  suspicion,  quickened  by  the  responsibility  of  the  free- 
holders, soon  caused  a  hue  and  cry  if  the  stranger  could  give 
no  good  account  of  himself,    [Hue  and  Cry.] 

After  the  Conquest,  the  advantages  of  the  system  were 
recognised  by  several  of  the  Norman  kings,  particularly  by 
William  I.,  and  by  Henry  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The 
former  ordered  that  every  freeman  should  be  under  pledges, 
and  the  latter  that  views  of  frank-pledge  should  be  taken  in 
order  that  none  might  escape  responsibility.  But  a  great 
innovation  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  when  the 
sheriff,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  freeholders,  was 
appointed  directly  by  the  kinj;.  He  would  doubtless  be 
generally  a  Norman,  and  therefore  indisposed  to  meet  the 
people  in  their  popular  courts :  at  all  events  the  sheriff's 
'  tourn,*  or  half-yearly  visitation,  came  in  no  long  time  to 
be  neglected. 

When  Henry  I.  instituted  the  office  of  justices- itinerant 
[Conservators  of  the  Peace],  the  functions  of  the  sheriff 
became  of  still  less  importance.  By  the  stat.  Merton,  c. 
10,  passed  20th  Henry  IH.  (123G),  freemen  who  owed 
suit  to  the  county  or  hundred  court  were  allowed  to  appear 
by  attorney.  The  stat.  Marl.,  c,  10,  c.  24,  passed  in  the  52 
Henry  HI.  (1268),  dispenscfl  with  the  attendance  of  the 
baronage  and  clergy  at  the  sheriff's  court  unless  their 
attendance  was  specially  required ;  and  it  also  prohibited 
the  justices-itinerant  from  amercing  townships  on  account 
of  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  not  having  been 
sworn  in  pledges  for  keeping  the  peace.  By  these  various 
measures  the  anlient  system  was  greatly  impaired  ;  and  the 
new  laws  which  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  for  tlie 
purpose  of  repressing  crime  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful.  In  1277,  nine  years  after  tlie  passing  of  the 
statute  of  Marlborough,  the'  absence  of  '  quick  and  fresh 
pursuit'  of  felons  is  noticed  as  an  evil  which  was  iuoreasing. 


To  supplv  the  energy  and  alacrity  of  the  old  s^item. ' 
and  nenalties  were  imposed  by  the  stat  Westmmsi'  r,  \ 
3  Edward  I.,  sec.  9,  on  all  who  neglected  to  panue  <i(r« 
The  statute  directs  that  *  all  generally  be  ready  ai..i 
relied  at  the  commandment  and  summons  of  the  ii.- 
and  at   the  cry  of  the  county  to  pursue  and  arrest 
felons  when  any  need  is.'    The  statute  of  WincK-:..' 
Edward  I.  (1285),  endeavoured  to  mainttin  the  \, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  by  making  the  county  ur  b< 
responsible  in  case  of  a  delinquent  not  being  furiVc  - 
and  the  duty  of  apprehending  him  was  cast  upon  u 
king's  subjects.    This  statute  also  regulated  the  oti 
constable,  an  officer  who  had  succeeded  the  An 
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hundred  or  tything  man.    [Constable.]    The  c  : 
were  directed  what  measures  they  were  to  take  far ', 
ing  crime  and  keeping  the  peace.    In  every  to«iL\ 
and  tything  they  were  to  set  a  watch  according  to  \l 
the  place,  every  night  from  Ascension  till  Micbaelu..^ 
sunset  to  sunrise ;  and  the  watchmen  were  to  a;i 
and  examine  all  strangers,  and  on  their  refusal  to 
summons  of  the  watchmen,  they  might  levy  hue  ?.r. ; 
take  them.    The  gates  of  all  walled  towns  were  h  '^ 
from  sunset  to  sunrise :  the  highways  were  to  be  k'.' 
of  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes  for  Uie  space  of  two  huiv! 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  so  that  felons  might  not  conc^... 
selves.    Every  man  was  to  have  arms  in  his  hou^e  :. 
serving  the  peace;  and  the  constables  were  empv> 
take  the  view  of  such  arms.    The  prevention  of  r . 
well  as  the  pursuit  of  criminals,  was  also  one  of  tin  ; 
duties  of  constables,  and  they  were  charged  to  ii.>'. 
sentment  at  the  assizes,  sessions  of  the  peace  or  If.i. 
blood-sheddings,  affrays,  outcries,  rescues,  and  other 
against  the  peace.    The  justices  to  whom  thtn- 
meats  were  made  in  the  first  instance,  reported  >i . 
the  justices-itinerant,  or  at  once  to  the  king  ur  L* 
council ;  and  the  supreme  executive  made  provii^io! > 
ingly.    At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  ca^t  o; 
hundred  quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  inbabiij.' 
this  responsibility  extended  to  individuals  in  tdii.  « 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Year-Books  of  ih 
quer  are  instances  of  this:  '  16  Edward  I.,  Sussex:  r 
and  robbery— township  of  Tvndon  amerced,  becauki 
pened  by  day,  and  they  dia  not  take  the  ofTvi  •!• 
Edward  II.,  Kent :  manslaughter  (upon  a  sudden  <, 
committed  in  the  highway  of  Wrotham — three  l}^ 
amerced  because  they  were  present  when  tbe  y. 
Robert  killed  the  aforesaid  Jonn,  and  did  not  tu. 
And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  popular  viqiUi* 
this  system  had  created  leads  a  writer  of  that  day  t< 
that '  every  Englishman  is  a  serjeant  to  take  tbe  t: 
who  showeth  negligence  therein  do  not  only  <'' 
opinion  therefore,   but  hardly  shall  escape  f  un  ^ 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  mutual  protec;  >'- 
fallen  to  decay,  the  spirit  of  vigilance  which  chara" 
was  in  some  measure  replaced  by  the  greater  vm  ■ 
activity  of  the  supreme  executive.    In  process  of :  • 
social  and  political,  and,  it  may  be  added,  phi^u^-l 
have  rendered  both  systems  equally  incapable  oi' ' ' 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Instead  of  being  almost  entirely  engaged  in  a^: 
the  population  is  now  occupied  in  an  extraordinai) 
of  employments  and  pursuits,  many  of  them 
and  requiring  a  high  degree  of   intellectual  c 
Persons  so  engaged,  and  the  more  numerous  cla* 
by  manual  labour,  cannot  now  follow  up  tbe  'q* 
fresh  pursuit '  of   felons,  at  the  cry  of  the  h  • 
county,  from  the  incompatibihty  of  such  a  dut)  ^  ' 
ordinai7  pursuits  and  their  daily  labour.     By  a  ru 
lation,  consisting  in  a  greater  proportion  of 'p^>^  ' 
property  at  stake,  and  armed  for  tbe  purpose,  the  ^ 
sheriff  would  be  attended   to  with  alacrity,  auJ  t! 
ment  of  the  pursuit  would  probably  be  far  frt^ni  *■ 
ble.     But  now  such  a  pursuit  would  be  quite  J 
an  offender  may  have  committed  a  robbery  m  I 
in  the  evening,  and  be  concealed  in  the  metn.;     ^ 
next  morning.    As  a  consequence  of  these  Tanw.^ ' 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  render  the  hundred  r -- 
for  the  delinquences  committed  within  its  hiDi>.  • 
inhabitants  being  now,  except  in  a  few  caics  i '  ^> 
IV.,  c.  31),  free  from  such  responsibility,  Uiey  an 
careless  respecting  either  the  preventloo  of  cr.t: 
apprehension  of  criminals.    And  while  the  d.^*  * 
the  community  to  aid  the  public  foroo  in  tbc^i  ^^' 
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tity  to  persons  and  property  \fras  sought  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  the  activity  and  wholesome  vigour  of  a  preventive  police, 
which  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  a  state  to  provide,  but  by 
resorting  from  time  to  time,  as  an  occasional  increase  of  the 
more  violent  breaches  of  the  law  demanded  it,  to  the  high- 
est and  ultimate  penalties,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  more 
desperate  offenders/  Not  only  is  the  metropolitan  police 
active  night  and  day  in  preventing  depredations  and  sup- 
pressing mendicancy,  but  its  attention  is  directed  to  giving 
assistance  in  case  of  accidents,  reporting  nuisances  and  ob- 
structions, and  in  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  recesses 
of  profligacy  and  crime.  The  same  services  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  eflicidlicy  in  the  large  towns  which  have 
the  services  of  a  trained  body  of  men. 

The  difficulty  of  re-organising  the  rural  constabulary  has 
hitherto  retarded  the  general  improvement  of  this  force, 
while  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  towns  has  rendered  such 
a  measure  more  imperative.  In  October,  1837,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  under  the  crown  *  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  ;*  and  the  commission- 
ers having  taken  means  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
magistracy  in  each  petty-secsional  division  in  the  country,  it 
was  found  that,  out  of  435  divisions,  the  magistrates  in  123 
of  them  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  paid  rural 
police;  in  13  divisions  they  recommended  such  a  force, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  be  placed  under  their  exclusive  con- 
trol ;  in  77  divisions  the  appointment  of  a. patrol  or  of  addi- 
tional constables  was  recommended;  in  16,  the  better 
remuneration  of  the  present  constables;  in  37  divisions  it 
was  considered  that  further  security  was  necessary ;  and  in 
122  divisions  an  opinion  was  given  that  no  alteration  was 
required.  The  local  magistracy  are  in  many  instances  jea- 
lous of  the  interference  of  the  supreme  executive;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, the  bnlance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  an 
alteration.  The  evils  of  the  present  inefficient  system  are 
fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Constabulary  Commis- 
sioners (No.  169,  Session  1839).  Some  of  their  recom- 
mendations involve  questions  of  provincial  organization, 
which  render  it  very  aiflicult  to  bring  a  uniform  system  of 
police  administration  into  general  operation.  In  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  some  of  these  obstacles,  and  a  very 
clear  and  detailed  account  of  tlie  plan  was  printed  with  the 
bill  (No.  71,  Session  1839);  but  the  measure  was  regarded 
as  too  elaborate,  and  introduced  so  many  innovations  as  to 
occasion  its  ultimate  rejection. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summar>'  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  the  Constabulary  Commissioners  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  paid  police  force  in  lieu  of  the 
present  parish  constables: — The  want  of  organization  in 
any  existing  force  has  encouraged  crime,  and  each  person 
living  by  depredations  costs  much  more  to  the  community 
than  a  paid  constable.    Besides  the  expenses  of  j  udicial  esta- 
blishments, a  sum  exceeding  2,000,000/.  is  paid  annually  in 
England  for  the  repression  of  crime,  while  tne  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  are  imperfect  and  inefficient  Even 
the  money  at  present  contributed  by  voluntary  associations  for 
self-protection  would,  it  is  thought,  go  far  towards  obtaining 
an  effective  combined  force ;  and  there  would  be  also  the  sav- 
ing of  time  to  several  thousand  persons  now  annu<>.lly  forced 
into  almost  useless  service  as  constables,  or  a  saving  of 
money  which  is  paid  for  substitutes.  The  extent  of  the  force 
required  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  8000  men,  and  the 
annual  cost  at  a  sum  below  450,000/.,  including  expenses  of 
management  and  other  charges,  the  whole  not  exceeding 
l{d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  real  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1815  ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  cost  be  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  the  other  three-fourths  out  of  the  county  rate.    The 
averarro  number  of  commitments  in  England  is  upwards  of 
100,000  annually,  which  number,  it  is  assumed,  represents 
a  total  of  40,000  persons  living  wholly  by  depredation,  to 
which  must  be  added  those  who  live  partiaMyby  such  means 
and  escape  detection,  to  meet  which  active  body  i  trained 
force  of  8000  men  appears  to  be  a  moderate  estimate.     The 
commissioners  recommended  that  a  disposable  force  of  300 
or  400  additional  men  be  kept  for  extraordinary  services.  The 
patronage  connected  with  a  paid  constabulary  should  be  vested 
in  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for  its  efficiency  ;  and 
local  supervision  and  control  might  be  made  consistent 
with  this  arrangement.    The  success  of  such  a  force  would 
of  course  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  bein^  seconded 


by  popular  feeling,  and,  contrary  to  tho  opinion  of  m^ 
persons,  it  would  be  less  likely  to  infringe  upon  pcr^-.- 
liberty  than  a  body  of  isolated  individuals,  as  an  acq  fi- 
ance with  legal  duties  forms  part  of  the  training  of  it  i^ 
bined  force,  which  must  in  idl  cases  have  general  ruW-^  * 
its  conduct  and  government.     Should  a  trained  eun>.. 
lary  be  established,  the  commissioners  recommondcd  ■: 
the  men  be  changed  from  one  distiict  to  another  n  ' 
same  manner  as  the  officers  of  the  Excise  establisbmcnr 
The  government  lias  not  thought  proper  to  take  an  %  v:. 
for  the  general  establishment  of  a  trained  constabulary  :' 
in  England  and  Wales;  but  in  1839  an  act  was  pa«-  . 
and  3  Victoria,  c.  93)  enabling  the  magistrates  to  ai*:- 
county  and  district  constables,  thus  leaving  the  imp:   . 
mcnt  of  the  police  to  their  discretion.    The  act  ctup    - 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter-sessions  to  t\.y  . 
the  secretary  of  state  the  necessity  of  appointing  addi.' 
constables,  but  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than  one  dot 
ble  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  population ;  the  ex  pen*. 
be  charged  upon  the  county-rate  in  the  several  divivi- 1  ^ 
which  the  force  has  been  appointed.  To  secure  unit\  >'f 
tion  and  general  uniformity,  the  secretary  of  atatc  :• 
frame  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  force.     Tli€  r. 
employed  in  it  are  not  to  exercise  any  other  etoplot ;. 
and  are  not  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  a  member  tf , 
liament.    The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  adopt-.  . 
the  following  counties  or  districts  of  counties: — Bedfuni^r 
Bucks,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester.  II  ^ 
Lancashire,    Leicestershire,    Norfolk;    Northampt  .^::« 
Notts,  Salop,  Stofford,  Suffolk.  Warwick,  Wilts,  Won- 
and  Glamorganshiro.    A  Parliamentary  Return  iN« . 
Sess.  1840)  shows  the  estimated  expenses  of  tbo  new  • 
stabulary  force  in  each  of  the  above  counties,  and  tt 
ditional   rate  in  the  pound  which  it  will  be  nece^sr  * 
levy  for  its  maintenance. 

In  August,  1840,  an  act  received  the  royal  assent  ( "  ;- 
Victoria,  c.  88)  amending  the  act  of  the  previous  m:«-.'  . 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  a  paid  conMabular> 
removed  the  restriction  in  the  previous  act  which  I>n 
the  appointment  of  constables  to  a  proportion  not  e\i  *-. 
one  to  each  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  msd. 
visions  for  the  consolidation  of  the  borough  and    ; 
police  in  cases  where  the  respective  aulhotities  dc 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

In  addition  to  the  two  acts  above  mentioned,  the  f 
statutes  enable  magistrates  to  obtam  any  additions.  : 
force  which  may  bo  requisite  to  ensure  the  consort  a' 
the  peace  :~1,  The  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  90,  entitLi 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  11th  year  of  bis  late  M 
King  George  IV.,  for  the  lighting  and  watching  of  f  ir 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make  other  provision^  i- 
thereof,  by  which  the  ratepayers  can  tax  themsehe^  '  r 
purpose  of  watching.'    This  act  is  intended  tosupcr^<v 
necessity  of  each  parish  incurring  the  expend  of  oot^t 
a  separate  local  act.    2,  The  Act  1  and  2  W^illiam  I  \ 
41  (amended  by  the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  43),  reUtc§  • 
appointment  of  special  constables,  and  tlie  title  sulfir 
explains  its  object : — 'An  Act  for  amending  the  la««    - 
tive  to  the  appointment  of  special  constables,  and  f*: 
better  preservation  of  tho  peace.*    Under  this  statute  - 
cial  constables  may  be  sworn  in  on  apprehension  of  s.  (•- 
of  the  peace,  and  they  may  be  paid  out  of  the  rocn:* 
The  act  also  enables  the  magistrates  to  obtain  the  sr . 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  an/l  provides  in  like  man:, 
their  payment. 

POLICY  and  POLITY.    Policy  is  generally  u     . 
signify  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  rulers  of  a  : 
adopj  on  particular  questions,    especially  wilb    rec".  . 
foreign  countries,  and  according  to  our  opinion  of  th»i 
ticular  line  of  conduct  we  sav  that  it  is  good  or  bad  }• 
Polity  has  a  more  extended    sense,    l^ing    syuoLs.. 
with    the    principles   of   government,    and    tbi*    w 
sense  of  the  Greek  'politeia'  (n-oXircia),  from    «l: 
is  derived.     Police,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  that   'r 
of  polity  which  is  concerned  with  the  internal  eooDoiD\ 
state.    In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  a  branch  *..    - 
yentive  administration,  distinct  from  tho  admini-rrj: 
justice,  the  object  of  which,  among  other  thing x   .* 
punishment  of  crimes  committed. 
POLICY.    [Insurance.] 

POLIDO'RO  DA  CARAVA'GGIO.    [Carat^-t 
POUGNAC,    MELCHIOR.  CARDINAL  DK. 
at  Puy  in  Languedoc,  in  1661,  of  an  illustrious  f-.- 
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•eonomiits  ore :  1,  the  definition  of  wealth;  2,  of  produe- 
tive  and  unproductive  labour ;  3,  on  the  Datura  and  measures 
of  value ;  4,  on  the  rent  of  land ;  5,  the  wages  of  labour ; 
6,  the  profits  of  capital ;  7,  the  results  of  machinery ;  8,  the 
circulating  medium,  or  curroncy ;  9,  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  commerce,  or  exchange  of  commodities.  Most  of 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  this  work  under  the  heads 
Accumulation,  Balance  of  Trade,  Bullion,  Con- 
sumption, Currency,  Exchange,  Profit,  Rent, 
Wages,  Wealth. 

History  qf  the  Science, — The  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  no  notion  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  political  economy.  They  sought  to  increase  their 
wealth  chiefiy  by  war,  by  conquering  and  plundering  weaker 
nations,  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  industry.  They  considered  handicraft  and 
trade  as  degrading  to  a  citizen,  and  left  those  pursuits  to 
be  exercised  by  slaves  or  freedmen.  The  Romans,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  held  agriculture  in  mora  esteem ; 
but  after  they  had  extended  thetr  conquests  beyond  the 
limits  of  Latium,  the  business  of  agriculture  also  was  mainly 
c^ooducted  by  slaves.  The  consequences  of  this  system  are 
w^l  known ;  agriculture  declined,  and  the  people  of  Rome 
were  obliged  to  be  fed  by  com  from  the  provinces.  It 
is  «vident  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  there  will  be 
no  room  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  political  economy,  which  are  based  upon  the 
principles  of  free  labour  and  competition.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  considered  gold  not  as  the  representative  of 
wealth,  but  as  wealth  itself,  for  we  find  that  the  senate  for- 
bade its  exportation.    (Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  28.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  free  towns  that 
i<08e  in  the  middle  ages,  Pisa,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  were  essentially  commercial, 
and  with  them  the  *  mercantile '  system,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  said  to  have  originated,  at  least  in  practice ;  for  it  was 
not  expounded  and  reduced  to  rules  until  centuries  after. 
This  system  consisted  in  looking  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
source  of  wealth,  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap,  and  thereby 
realising,  by  the  exchange,  a  surplus  in  bullion,  which  surplus 
was  employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  sold. 
Shipping,  foreign  marts,  colonies  or  factories  abroad,  were  the 
meaos  employed  for  these  objects.  But  as  each  mercantile  na- 
ticm  sought  a  monopoly  of  trade,  restrictions  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  favour  its  own  commerce  and  impede  or  depress 
that  of  others.  This  led  to  jealousies  and  wars,  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  parties. 
This  system  was  narrow  and  exclusive:  it  considered  only 
one  state,  and  built  the  prosperity  of  that  state  on  the  de- 
pression of  others.  It  was  affected  by  the  same  error  as  the 
military  system  of  conquerors,  who  wish  to  exalt  and  en- 
rich one  country  by  subjugating  and  plundering  another, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  oth^  countries  is 
part  of  the  general  prosperit}*  of  the  world,  in  which  our  own 
oonntrymust  share.  The  principle  that  *  the  whole  world 
as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  people,  and  therein  na- 
tions are  as  persons '  (Sir  Dudley  Korth*s  Diecottrees  on 
Trade,  1661),  was  not  known  as  yet,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  to  be  hardly  known,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  even  now, 
except  by  very  few,  in  any  country. 

Another  mistake  of  the  states  of  the  middle  ages  was  that 
of  considering  gold  and  silver  as  eonstituting  the  exclnsive 
wealth  of  a  country ;  their  attention  was  fixed  on  money  not 
as  a  means,  but  as  the  end  of  trade,  and  as  the  most  bene- 
ftoial  surplus,  which  they  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
coffers  by  enacting  severe  penalties  against  its  exportation. 
Hence  the  earlier  Italian  writers  on  commeroe  treat  exclu- 
sively of  money,  its  standard,  and  the  evils  of  tampering 
with  it.  Oasparo  Scaruffi,  of  Reggio  near  Modena,  wrote, 
in  1679,  ^  Discorso  sopra  le  Monete,  e  della  vera  propor- 
zione  friL  Toro  e  Targento.*  In  1588  Bernardo  Davanzati  of 
Florence  wrote  a  short  treatise,  *  Suite  Monete,'  and  another 

•  Sui  Cambj,'  or  •  The  Exchanges.'  Antonio  Serra,  a  native 
of  Cosensa  in  Calabria,  published,  in  1613,  •  Breve  Trattato 
delle  Cause  che  possono  far  abbondare  i  Regni  dX)ro  ed'Ar- 
gento.'  i^wking  upon  goW  and  silver  as  constituting  the 
wealth  of  a  state,  Serra  investigates  the  means  <^  making 
them  flow  abundantly  into  a  country.  Among  these  means 
he  reckons  manufactures,  *  which  afford  a  much  greater 
return  than  agriculture;'  and  maritime  commerce.     But 

•  these  means,*  adds  Serra,  *  are  of  no  avail  without  fixed  laws, 
order,  and  security  for  persons  and  property,  for  there  can 
be  no  uro8T>erity  where  there  ace  oootinual  ohanges  of  dy- 


nasties and  laws.'    This  shows  that  Serra,  eonsidering  the 
age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  had  formed  some  o.<- 
rect  and  extended  notions  of  politiod  economy.    Hm  bi«»a 
however  remained  unnoticed,  and  the  author,  being  iiu; .  - 
cated,  as  it  seems,  in  some  conspiracy  against  the  Spa:,  ti 
rulei-s  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years,  and  udc«>.- 
went  the  torture  seven  times.    It  is  not  known  when  &:. ' 
where  he  died.    Turbolo  of  Naples  wrote  several  treat  ia>.B 
on  the  coinage  and  the  state  of  money  in  the  kingdom 
Naples:   '  Discorsi  e  Relazione  sulle  Monete  del  itiegn*»  ■:. 
Napoli,'  1616,  1618,  1623,  and  1629.  Gemtniano  Moatai^  : 
of  Modena  published,  in  1680,  *  Trattato  Mercantile  uv 
Monete,'  and  afterwards,  *  Trattato  del  Valore  delleMoT.* 
in  tutti  gli  Stati/  in  which  he  lays  down  sound  pnnc; . 
for  regulating  the  coinage. 

The  first  writers  on  the  subject  of  oommeree  •!  lon.^ 
appeared  in  England.    Raleigh  wrote,  in  1595,  his  *  £>^- 
on  Trade ;'  Edward  Misselden  wrote  his  *  Cinie  of  Trvij* 
in  1623,  and  Louis  Roberts  his '  Treasure  of  TralRc.' 
1641.    Hiomas  Mun  wrote,  in  1621,  his  *  Defence  of  w. 
East  India  Trade,'  in  which  he  exploded  the  notion  t.  »: 
money  exclusively  constituted  wealth.    He  compared  *:. 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  boy  goud» 
importation,  with  the  seed  which  the  husbaodinan  thr  r«« 
into  the  earth  that  he  may  reap  a  plentiful  harvest ;  and  .- 
his  *  Treasure  of  Foreign  Trade,'  published  in  1644,  K . 
advocates  the  same  principle.     But  Sir  William  Petty  «t : 
further  than  any  of  his  {wedeceesors  or  eontempotartrv 
aeserting  enlarged  views  of  political   eeonomy.      la    i. 
treatise  '  On  Taxes  and  Contrioutions,'  published  in  1  •  * 
he  was  the  first  to  state,  though  in  an  meidental  matir-v 
that  *  it  was  the  labour  required  for  the  produetioo  dr.r 
modities  which  determined  their  value.'    He  also  wrote  .- 
* Quantulumcunque,'  a  treatise  on  money,  in  which  he  /"t 
demned  the  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  ond  c>« 
bated  the  notion  that  a  country  may  be  drained  of  cash  * 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.    [Pbtty,  Sir  Willi  «  v 

In  France,  the  minister  Colfoert,  a  contempormr^  of  > 
William  Petty,  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  mercauule  » 
tem  in  all  its  exclusiveness  [ColbbrtI,  and  the  priocif 
of  that  system  continued  to  prevail  in  France  after  bis  dc 
till  the  time  of  Quesnay.  Pierre  le  Pesant,  Seigneur  dc  !$> 
Guibect,  published,  in  1695,  his '  Mtail  sur  la  Fmnor/ 
which  he  treated  both  of  commerce  and  money,  but  t: 
author  was  banished   because  some  of  his  propo^it.* 
reflected  upon  feudal  rights  and  ecclesiastioal   pn^iWr 
Twelve  years  later  Vauban  published  his  '  Dinae  K^*k 
in  w^ich  he  pnmosed  a  new  plan  of  taxation. 

In  England,  Loeke,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Civil  Goveraset 
(b.  xi.,  40-43),  aigued  at  length  to  prove  that  *  labour  »  i 
constituent  principle  of  value.'    Then  is  something  to  i 
same  purpose  in  Hobbes's  'Leviathan'  (ch.  24).     But  t^i 
wero  Hicidental  remarks,  and  not  proHnsed  ftivwstig'jti   - 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 

In  a  tract  nublished  in  1677,  entitled  *  Kngland's  G- 
Happiness,'  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  tradb  is  euai. 
and  its  fallacv  exposed.  [Balancx  of  Trads.]   Sir  Dan.  ■ 
North,  already  quoted,  wrote  '  Discourses  on  Ti«de.    l*"  • 
which  contain  moro  clear  and  comprehensive  notisr.*  • 
trade  than  had  yet  been  published.    Among  other  prt-|<  ■ 
tions,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  *  Uiere  can  be 
trade  unprofitable  to  the  public ;  for  if  any  prove  ax  n 
soon  leave  it  off,  and  wherever  the  tradem  thrive,  the  ft ' 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  thrive  also.'  It  is  wmrtby  of  u- 1  • 
by  way  of  contrast,  that  Montesquieu  in  the  foUo«in|r '  *-  * 
tury  wrote  a  chapter  entitled  '  To  what  Nations  Come.  - 
is  prejudicial.'    (Esprit  dee  Lois,  b.  xx.,  ch.  SI.)     In  ; 
Davenant  wrote  on  *  the  Commerce  and  Revenue  tsf  E  .^ 
land.*    In  the  next  century  Sir  Matthew  Decker  WT\Ae   a  • 
'Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Tr%^ 
1744. 

A  change  of  opinion  was  in  the  meantime  taking  plac .-    - 
the  Continent  with  respect  to  the  so-called  '  mercmntilo  • 
tem.'    Francois  Qnesnay,  bom  in  1694,  a  medica}  bu^: 
profession,  and  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  being  stmck  l»  - 
distressed   condition   of  the    French    peasantry,    cr."* 
voured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  govertuneni  lo»  i 
relieving  that  numerous  and  ill-used  class  of  peopW.     V. 
proposed  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  betweon  pw-* 
and  province,  the  free  eiroulation  of  com  through mit 
kingdom,  the  suppression  of  the  corv^  and  ochtT  -  - 
lar  reforms,  which  were  effected  after  his  deadi  by  T«r<» 
Quesnay  went  further :  ho  assumed  as  a  pdnciple  x^mz  .- 
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With  respect  to  the  interest  of  money.  He  inculcates  the 
principle  that  lahour  constitutes  the  capital  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  families.  Bat  he  did  not  fall  into  the  vulgar 
error  of  considering  whole  classes  of  society  as  unproduc- 
tive because  they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour,  such 
as  men  of  science,  scholars,  lawyers,  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  others.  Genovesi  wrote  also  other  treatises  on  political 
economy,  which  he  succeeded  in  rendenng  popular  in  bis 
own  country. 

The  other  Italian  political  economists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are:  1,  Francesco  Algarotti  of  Venice,  born  in 
1712,  who  wrote  '  Saggio  sul  O>mmercio,'  in  which  he  ex- 
tols commerce  as  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  he 
quotes  the  example  of  England.  He  also  wrote  a  few  short 
suggestions  on  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
Africa,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  the  nations  of 
Europe:  *  Sulla  Preferenza  dell'  Africa  in  conAronto  dell' 
Asia  e  dell'  America,  rapporto  all*  Industria  e  dal  Commercio 
degli  Europei.'  2,  Antonio  Zanon  of  Udine  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  bom  in  1696,  a  merchant  by  profession,  wrote 
letters  on  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which 
he  encouraged  also  by  his  exertions.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
liberal  mind  and  a  true  philanthropist.  3,  Cesare  Becca- 
ria  of  Milan  wrote  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  which 
he  expounded,  among  other  things  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  he  investigated  the  relations  of  wages 
and  labour,  and  the  nature  of  productive  capitals.  With 
regard  to  the  corn-trade,  he  agreed  with  Carli  and  Galiani 
in  not  advising  any  general  system.  He  considered  large 
masses  of  property  as  more  advantageous  to  a  country  than 
small  subdivisions.  In  general,  Beccaria  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  '  Economistes."  [Beccaria, 
Cesarb  Bonesana.]  4,  Pietro  Verri,  bom  at  Milan  in 
1727,  the  intimate  friend  of  Beccaria,  although  he  differed 
from  him  on  several  points  of  political  economy,  wrote 
'Memoriesuir  Economia  Pubblicadello  State  di  Milano,'in 
which  he  shows  the  decline  of  that  country  during  the  two 
centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  igno- 
rance of  its  rulers  and  the  absurdity  of  the  laws.  He 
wrote  also  'Riflessioni  sulle  Lejjgi  Vincolanti,  principal- 
mentesul  Commercio  dei  Grani,'m  which  he  advocated  the 
pruiciple  of  absolute  liberty.  Lastly,  he  wrote  *  Medita- 
zioni  suir  Economia  Politica,*  which  were  published  in  1771, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  an 
elementary  but  useful  book.  5,  Ferdinando  Paoletti,  born 
in  1 717,  near  Florence,  wrote,  in  1769,*Pensieri  sopra  I'Agri- 
coltura,  and,  in  1772,  *  Veri  Mezzi  di  rendere  felici  le  So- 
cieta,'  in  which  he  advocated  freedom  of  trade.  6,  Gian 
Battista  Vasco,  born  at  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  in  1733, 
wrote  '  Saggio  Politico  sulla  Moneta,'  1772,  in  which  he 
treais  of  various  questions  of  political  economy.  He  after- 
wards wrote,  in  French, '  MImoire  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Men- 
dicity et  sur  les  Moyens  de  la  supprimer,'  which  he  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Valence  in  Dauphin6,  in  1788.  His  other 
works  were,  *  Sulla  Felicita  Publica  considerata  nei  Coltiva- 
tori  di  Terre  proprie ;'  and  *  L'Usura  libera.'  7,  Giammaria 
Ortes,  bom  at  Venice  in  1713,  wrote  a  work  entitled '  Dell' 
Economia  Nazionale'  libri  sei,  1774,  which  however  re- 
mained unknown  except  to  a  few  friends  of  the  author, 
until  Custodi  inserted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian 
economists.  His  views  were  original,  and  he  belonged  to 
none  of  the  schools  already  esUblished.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  capital  of  a  nation  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  that  the  only 
difference  is  in  its  distribution.  If  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion becomes  richer,  it  can  only  be  by  impoverishing  the 
rest.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  he  asserts  that 
all  endeavours  to  increase  industry  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  national  wealth  are  f\itile.  But  he  supports  also  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  trade  between  nations,  because,  he 
says,  everv  nation  has  iU  own  capital,  which  cannot  be 
diminished  nor  increased  by  exchange.  Ortes  wrote  also 
'  Ritlessioui  sulla  Popolazione  per  rapporto  all*  Economia 
Nazionale,'  1790,  in  which  he  stated  several  positions 
whicii  have  been  since  developed  by  Malthus,  such  as 
that  population  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  production ;  that  population  does  not  always  increase 
with  the  increase  of  marriages,  &c  8,  Filippo  Briganti, 
a  native  of  Naples,  published,  in  1780,  '  Esame  Bcono- 
mico  del  Sistema  CivUe,'  in  which  he  refutes  the  theories 
of  Mably,  Rousseau,  and  Linguet,  who  asserted  that 
the  state  of  society,  and  civilization,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  were  the  origin  of  all  the  eviU  with  which  man 


is  afflicted.  9.  Gaetano  Filangieri,  bora  at  Naples  in  1752, 
is  known  by  his  work  on  legislation,  the  aeeood  volume  of 
which  treats  of  political  economy.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  French  economists,  but  be  was  not  a  %en\\t 
follower  of  that  school.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  freedom 
of  trade;  he  had  no  prejudices  against  luxuiT,  but  he  ad- 
vocated direct  taxation,  or  the  tax  on  land,  and  he  mamtaiurd 
that  large  cities  were  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a  counin. 
[FiLANOiBRi.]  10,  The  Marquis  Caraocioli,  while  be  va^ 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  wrote  *  Riflessioni  sull'  Economia  e  VB- 
trazione  dei  Frumenti  delta  Sicilia  fatte  adoocasiooedr..4 
Carestia  del  1 784  ed  1 785.'  The  author,  being  atnick  wi:h 
the  fact  that  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome^  should  be  m 
frequently  afflicted  with  scarcity  and  famine,  sought  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  great  change.  He  recommeodeti 
freedom  of  internal  trade,  but  with  regard  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  he  thought  it  might  be  suspended  at  timn»  i% 
an  act  of  government  from  prudential  motivea.  \%  Sa^c^ 
no  Scrofani,  on  the  contrary,  in  a'  Memoria  aulla  Librna 
del  Commercio  dei  Grani  delta  Sicilia,'  published  in  17Vj, 
advocated  an  entire  and  permanent  freedom  in  the  corn- 
trade,  quoting  the  example  of  Tuscany,  when  thai  syiMe^ 
had  been  in  practice  since  1767,  and  had  been  attended  %.ib 
the  best  results.  13,  Maurizio  Solera,  a  native  of  Piedmoo;. 
wrote,  in  French,  '  Essai  sur  les  Valeurs,'  which  be  pn- 
sen  ted  in  1786  to  King  Victor.  He  proposed  an  agncx..- 
tural  bank  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  buUtoi 
But  his  project  was  not  carried  intoeifect.  14,  LAknco 
Ricci,  a  native  of  Modena,  was  named,  by  the  Duke  Ercok 
III.,  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  ll«e 
charitable  institutions  of  the  town  of  Modena.  Rica  va« 
the  reporter  of  the  commisaion,  and  his  Report  waa  publtah-: 
and  dedicated  to  the  duke:  *Rifonna  degr  Istituti  Pti  deJU 
Citt&  di  Modena,'  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  ftrat  in  ItsiT 
(Ortes  and  Genovesi  had  already  expressed  opiniona  sumi^ 
to  his)  who  censured  indiscriminate  charity  aa  mncoun^s.z 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  thus  creating  panperae. 
Italy  abounded  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  aoj  eoootn 
in  Europe,  with  charitable  institutions.  In  Modeoa«  wnn 
had  in  tne  time  of  Ricci  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitant* 
there  were  7000  destitute  persons.  Ricci  demonatrB.ted  froa 
historical  fkcts  that  pauperism  increases  in  proportioo  i. 
the  facility  of  obtaining  relief.  He  cenaurea  legacies  i.r 
portioning  poor  girK  and  other  premiums  on  matriagev  &>• 
said  that  the  increase  of  population  should  only  be  Ibe  rea*. 
of  labour  and  frugality,  by  which  the  meana  of  auhaiatoacc  a- 
increased.  He  proposed  that  charitable  inatitutiooa  »bi«ji. 
be  supported  by  private  charity,  and  not  by  the  govccamcs;. 
which  should  not  do  more  than  establish  woikliOQaea  n 
give  emplovment  to  paupers  and  vagranta,  inatnict  the  posr 
classes,  and  endeavour  to  raise  their  moral  condition.  Tttf 
advice  of  Ricci  was  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  M-> 
dena.  15,  Giuseppe  Palmieri,  bom  in  1721,  in  the  provnr- 
of  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  filled  seveial  officr«  i*. 
the  administration  of  his  country,  and  wrote  obsemaioiw  * : 
the  tarif  and  on  national  wealth: '  Osservasiom  audio Tanfr 
con  applicazione  al  Regno  di  Napoli,'  and  *  SuUa  Rjochaa 
Nazionale.'  In  speaking  of  commerce,  he  says  that  a  lull  ai  i 
universal  liberty  would  be  the  beat  system,  but  aa  this  lib«r  > 
is  not  admitted  by  any  nation,  the  nation  that  should  ak*-» 
put  it  in  practice  might  find  it  turn  to  its  disadvmniage,  i:i 
its  condition  would  be  that  of  a  lamb  among  wolvea.  H- 
therefore  advises  not  the  prohibitive  but  the  raetnrtj*. 
system,  or  in  other  words,  a  system  of  niitom  hnnn  dbC  » 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  1 6,  Count  Mengotti  of  r-ef 
tra,  in  the  Venetian  state,  wrote,  in  1791,  a  book  agaiMt  %km 
exclusive  mercantile  system,  which  he  styled  *  II  Colhen.>- 
mo,'  from  the  name  of  Colbert,  the  great  pationiacrof  the.: 
system.  This  work  was  written  in  reply  to  a  qnery  pcvpo««^ 
by  the  Economical  Society  of  Florence,  which  waa  put  - 
the  following  words:  'Whether  in  a  state  whicb.  bf  . 
locality  and  the  nature  of  iU  soil,  is  suaoeptible  of  mrrw 
of  produce  and  population,  it  be  moat  adviaeeble  to  fm%  -- 
manulscturesby  certain  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  ti- 
raw  materials,  or  to  leave  it  an  entire  freedom^  Mea|^  ^ 
recommended  perfeet  ficeedom  of  trade,  and  hia  book  obt&irflt 
the  prize.  It  is  one  of  the  beat  written  worka  of  the  Itai  • 
political  economists.  Mengotti,  Beccaria,  and  Gal«oi  «r 
three  writers  who,  by  their  style,  have  sucoaeded  in  csiIiik- 
ing  an  abstruse  subject  and  makine  th^  diaaeitaiMna  ■ : 
terUining  as  well  as  instructive.  Mengotti  wrote  aW  . 
memoir, '  Sul  Commercio  dei  Romani,'  whieb  obtainel  .- 
1 787,  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  laaoriptioiia  and  B<.> 
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POLLl'CIPES.    [CiRRiPEDA,  vol  viL,  p.  208.] 

PCLLIO.  CAIUS  ASI'NIUS,  was  born  b.c.  76,  and 
appears  to  have  been  descended  from  a  family  of  no  great 
consequence.  (Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  128.)  He  is  called  by  Ca- 
tullus a  Marrucinian,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of 
Herius  Asinius,  who  commanded  the  Marrucini  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle.     (Livy,  Epit,  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  the  public  accuser  of  C.  Cato 
(B.C.  54),  who  was  acauitted  through  the'  influence  of 
Pompey.  (Tac,  Dial,  ae  Orat,,  34 ;  Cic.  cui  AtL,  iv.  15, 16, 
1 7.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Ciesar 
and  Pompey,  Pollio  took  the  side  of  the  former,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Plut.,  C<p«., 
32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  CflDsar,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Juba,  he  escaped  with  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  and  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to 
join  CflBsar.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ,,  L  45,  46.)  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (Plut.,  Pomp,,  72),  and 
two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  46)  he  accompanied  Ciesar  into 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  on  the  return  of  Csesar  to  Italy  ap* 
pears  to  have  1>een  made  one  of  the  fourteen  pristors  who 
were  appointed  by  Crosar  at  that  time.  (Drumann,  Ge- 
schichte  Roms,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.)  Pollio  probably  did  not  return 
to  Italy  with  Coesar,  since  we  find  him  in  the  following 
year  (b.c.  45)  acting  as  C(esar*s  legatus  in  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dio.,  xlv. 
10 ;  Veil.  Pater.,  ii.  73.)  On  the  death  of  Ccesar  (b.c.  44), 
he  appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  real  senti- 
ments (Ad  Fam.,  x.  31,  32,  33),  to  have  been  inclined  to 
support  the  senatorial  party ;  but  after  Octavianus  united 
himself  to  Antony,  Pollio  no  longer  hesitated  to  support  the 
latter.  He  soon  afterwards  received  from  Antony  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  b.c. 
40.  During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the 
fourth  Eclogue.  In  the  following  year  Pollio  was  sent  by 
Antony  against  the  Dalmatians,  whom  he  concjuered,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Dio.,  xlviii.  41 ;  Ap- 
pian, De  Bell,  Civ,,  v.  75 ;  Fast,  Capitol, ;  Hor.,  Carm,  li. 
1,  15,  16.)  He  appears  to  have  retired  about  this  time 
from  public  affairs.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  and  when  asked  by  the  former  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Actian  war,  he  declined  doing  so  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  with  Antony.  He  died  a.d. 
4,  at  hisTusculan  villa.     (Clinton's  Fast,  Hell) 

Pollio  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  several  works  which  were  greatly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  fine  collection  of  antient  statues.  (Pliny,  Hist, 
Nat.,  xxxvi.  4,  $6.)  He  founded  the  first  public  library  at 
Rome,  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis  on  Mount  Aventine.  (Isid., 
Orig,,  vi.  5 ;  Ovid,  Trist,,  iii.  1,71;  Mart.,  Epig,  xii.  3, 5.)  He 
lived  on  iptimate  terms  with  Virgrl  and  Horace,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  and  his 
poetry,  and  more  especially  his  tragedies,  if  we  can  trust 
the  suspicious  testimony  of  Virgil  {Eel,  iii.  86  ;  viii.  1 0)  and 
Horace  (Cctrm,  ii.  1,  9-12;  Sat,  i.  10,  42),  were  far  above 
the  common  standard.  His  history  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
was  comprised  in  seventeen  books,  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
several  of  the  antient  writers.  (Plut,  Cats,,  46 ;  Suet,  Cces,, 
30 ;  Appian,  ii.  82 ;  Tac,  Ann,,  iv.  34.)  His  orations  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  Quintilian,  but  his  style  is  condemned 
as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  (Quint,  Inst,  Oral.,  x.  1 ; 
compare  Tac.,  Dial,  de  Orat..  21 ;  Senec.,  Ep.  16.)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  them  in  a  very 
severe  manner.  He  found  great  fault  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero  (Quint.,  Inst,  Orat,,  xii.  1),  and  said  that  the  'Com- 
mentaries '  of  Cffisar  were  deficient  in  historical  accuracy. 
(Suet,  CiPS,,  56.)  He  remarked  a  kind  of  Pata^inity  in 
the  style  of  Livy  (Quint,  Inst.  Orat.,  viii.  1 ;  i.  5),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  censured  Sallust  for  the  use  of  antient  woras 
and  modes  of  expression.  (Suet,  De  Clar,  Gram,,  c.  10.) 
All  his  writings  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero. 

(Thorbecke,  Commentatio  de  C,  Asinii  Mlionis  Vita  el 
Scriptis,  Leyden,  1920,  8vo.;  Eckhard,  Commentatio  de  C. 
Asinio  iniquo  opt.  Latin,  auct,  censore,  Jen.,  1743 ;  Meyer, 
Oratorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta,  p.  211,  Ziirich,  1832; 
Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tullianum,  vol.  it,  p.  76 ;  Drumann, 
Geschiehte  Roms-t  vol  ii.,  pp.  1-12.) 


PO'LLIO,  TREBE'LLIUS.    [AuoutTA  Hiitoua  ] 

POLLONTES,  De  Montfort*s  name  for  a  genus  of  tn.- 
croscopic  Foraminifera.    [FoRAKiNiFBRa,  vol.  x«  p.  34*  * 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS.  whose  real  name  is  Pol>d*'u 
(Tlo\viivKric)i  a  celebrated  grammarian  and  teacher  cif  i  b  - 
toric,  was  born  at  Naucrafis  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle    * 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Bsra.    He  wa*  «• 
educated  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  received  instruc:>.% 
from  Adrian  the  sophist     He  was  a  favourite  with   V 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  by  the  latter  of  wl 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.     He  d'< 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 

Pollux  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  been  \  •>: 
except  his  'Onomasticon*   ('Ovo/Aa<rrir^).    The*Ono(u&s^ 
ticon,'  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  words,  is  not  arraugt*!    ' 
alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  according  to  snbjecu.  s:» : 
gives  the  different  Greek  words  which  belong  to  each  tub 
ject  Thus  all  the  words  relating  to  agriculture  are  claa^te-^l '  i 
themselves,  and  in  the  same  way  all  words  belongingto  %K  . 
carriages,  houses,  &c.  are  treated  of  separately.     The  n   *  • 
is  not  merely  a  dry  list  of  words,  but  contains  numen    • 
quotations  from  the  different  Greek  writers,  and  sup;.. 
us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiquity,  of  «K.  *■ 
we  must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant.    It  is  divided  i.: 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Commodus  during  * 
life-time  of  Aurelius.    The  first  edition  was  publislK^d 
Venice,  in  1502.    The  best  editions  are  by  Hemsterhuft..,! 
who  has  annexed  a  valuable  Commentary,  Amst,  17  \ 
2  vols,  folio,  and  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1824,  5  vols.  8vo. 

There  was  also  another  writer  of  the  name  of  Jul  -  - 
Pollux,  who  lived  in  the  1 0th  or  II th  century  of  ••• 
Christian  SBra,  and  wrote  a  'Chronicle,'  or  *i7niTrr». 
History*  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  time  . 
Valens.  This  work,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  has  br<.  . 
edited  by  Bianconi,  Bonn,  1779,  folio;  and  Hardt,  Munxi 
an^  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo. 

POLLUX.    [Gbmini.] 

POLO,  MARCO,  the  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant  nam  - 
Niccolo,  who  set  off  from  Venice  with  his  brother,  in  i^c 
year  1250,  for  Constantinople,  whence,  having  purcha<^ . 
valuable  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  sailed  up  the  Eu\ 
to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.    From  La  Tani  r  - 

Sroceeded  inland  to  Bulgar  on  the  Volga,  the  rosidennp   : 
large,  the  Khan  of  the  Western  Tartars,  or  of  Kaptcb:  i 
who  purchased  his  wares  at  a  very  liberal  prioe,      Kr 
the  residence   of  the  Khan  the  two  Venetian  ti«%e1.<'- 
proceeded  round  the  north  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  6  4 
hara,  where  they  arrived   in    the  year  1261.     They  «.• 
mained  three  years  at  Bokhara,  during  which  tune'th*. 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Mongol  laiigusi 
and  in    1264  they  met  an  ambassador  sent  1^  Hulakj 
grandson  of  Gengis,  the  ruler  of  Persia,  to  Kublat,  the  g^rv 
khan  of  the  Mongols,  or  Khalkhas,  who  ruled  over  Tor.  in 
and   China,    and   who    resided   at   Kemenfh  io  Chinr- 
Tartary.     The  two  Venetians   agreed  to  accompany  t.. 
ambassador,  and  arrived  at  Kemenfu  in  the  foUowingNc. 
1265.     Kublai  received  them  well,  and  wishing  to  c*:»- 
blish  a  connection  with  the  Western  world,  of  whidi  ir 
had  only  a  confused  knowledge,  he  commissioned  tbt  t*^ 
brothers  Polo  to  proceed  as  hts  envoys  to  the  pontiff  of  ftr 
Christians,  requesting  him,  in  a  letter,  to  send  him  a  bvr 
dred  men,  learned  in  the  various  sciences  and  arts,  to   *• 
struct  his  people.    The  Polo,  furnished  with  KabUrs  ere 
dentials,  returned  towards  the  west,  and  arrived  al  the  c*  i.-: 
of  Syria,  from  whence  they  sailed  for  Venice,  vrhich  tUi 
reached  in  1269,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  yean.     > .~ 
colo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  a  son,  Marcic. 
who  was  born  soon  after  his  departure. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  and  the  loi\:: 
interregnum  which  followed,  the  two  Polo  could  not  es«cu!i 
Kublai  Khan's  commission,  and  they  determined  on  ft 
turning  to  Tartary,  and  taking  young  Marco  vith  th«m 
But  after  they  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Syria  they  hv^Ti 
of  the  election  of  Gregory  X.,  who  was  then  at  Ptolema  ^ 
whither  they  repaired,  and  conferred  with  the  new  pu^t 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission.    Gregory  appointed  tt 
Dominican  friars  to  accompany  them.    Ihey  set  out  for  t^ 
interior  in  1272,  but  the  two  friars,  being  frightened  at  t^- 
war  which  was  then  raging  in  Asia  between  Sultan  Bil«n 
the  Mameluke,  and  the  king  of  Armeuia,  declined  pro^ 
cuting  their  journey,  and  the  three  Venetians*  prwc«ki. 
alone  through  the  regions  of  Central  Asia.    Thej  rcftehcf 
the  court  and  camp  of  Kublai  Khan  in  1275^  Wbcic  lUv 
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ftTid  partrirlgea  are  abundant,  and,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  Numidian  cranes  (Ardea  virgo),  swans,  pelicans, 
red  aiicks,  water-hens,  and  snipes  of  all  kinds.  Though 
the  Dnieper  and  other  rivers  abound  in  fish,  the  Russiant 
consume  so  much  in  their  numerous  fasts,  that  it  is  necea- 
sarf  to  import  lar^  quantities.  The  Dnieper  Aimishes 
the  Silurus  Giants,  Linn.,  of  the  bladders  of  which 
glue  is  made,  and  the  dried  skin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
window- glass.  The  country  is  periodically  infested  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  locusts ;  gad-llies  and  a  kind  of  mus- 
quite  are  very  troublesome.  There  is  potters'  clay,  brick 
clay,  lime,  chalk,  and  saltpetre. 

Though  this  fruitfiil  province  is  so  well  peopled,  very  few 
hands  are  employed  in  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  in- 
ileed  manufacture  articles  of  various  kinds  ibr  domestic 
use,  and  it  is  only  of  their  fine  liqueurs  and  preserved 
fruits  that  there  is  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  distil- 
leries of  brandy  are  considerable.  The  Sula  and  Psiol  are 
nnvigablo  only  in  the  spring ;  the  Dnieper  only  touches  the 
frontier,  and  is  scarcely  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  government  on  account  of  its  cataracts.  This  want 
of  inland  communication  lessens  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  in  former  times  the  farmers  frequently  suffered  their 
crops  to  rot  on  the  ground.*  A  great  change  has  however 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  because  Odessa 
draws  a  great  part  of- its  supplies  from  this  government,  the 
prosperitv  of  which  is  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  com,  flour,  groats,  brandy, 
linseed  oil,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  wool,  tallow, 
butter,  horses,  oxen,  preserved  fruit,  and  liqueurs. 

The  most  important  tradiii!^  towns  are  Poltava,  Krement« 
schuk,  and  Romny.  There  are  in  all  only  twenty-two  towns 
in  this  government,  of  which  fifteen  are  the  capitals  of  the 
fifteen  circles :  but  the  number  of  villages  is  not  known ; 
they  are  however  very  numerous,  and  though,  for  want  of 
timber,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  kept  very 
clean,  both  within  and  without;  and  the  villages,  being 
surrounded  with  orchards  and  gardens,  have  a  very  cheerfiil 
appearance. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Little  Russians,  mixed 
howovor  with  a  considerable  number  of  Great  Russians  and 
some  German  colonists.  At  Kremcntschuk  there  are  some 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  a  few  Jews.  The  Greek 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Poltava  and  Pereaslawl,  who 
has  083  parishes  in  his  diocese.  Education  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  according  to  Sohmidtlin,  *  there  were,  in  1H32, 
only  twenty  schools  (including  one  gymnasium),  with  110 
masters  and  lSi3  pupils,  of  whom  only  thirty-nine  were 
i^irls.  To  these  must  be  added  five  schools,  under  the  clergy, 
with  eighteen  masters  and  1044  pupils:  in  all  3867  ;  that  is, 
ono  pupil  out  of  662  inhabitants.  There  is  but  one  printing- 
office  in  the  whole  government.' 

The  southern  frontier  was  formerly  defbnded  by  a  chain 
of  twenty  small  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  twenty  regiments, 
called  the  Line  of  the  Ukraine,  which  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Donetz  ;  but  this  defence  being  long  since 
useless,  the  garrisons  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  for- 
tre«!8es  suffered  to  fall  to  ruins;  of  many  of  them  not  a  tiace 
remains. 

Poltava,  the  capital' of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
49''  .30'  N.  lat.  and  34**  16'  E.  long.,  near  the  confluence  of 
tho  rivers  Pultawka  and  Worskla.  It  is  built  of  wood,  but 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  good  square  surrounded  with  stone  houses,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  handsome  monument,  of  granite,  in  honour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and  there 
was  formerly,  says  Schmidtlin,  a  citadel  in  the  centre,  built 
on  a  small  eminence.  Hin  schelmann  howevef  says  *  there 
is.  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  an  earthen  fort,  with  ba^ 
terics.*  This  town  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Charles 
XII.,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Charles  ohliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  A  fine  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  which  divine  service  is  performed  annually  in  comme- 
moration of  this  victory.  Poltava  has  ten  churches  (includ'* 
ing  the  cathedral),  a  convent,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  school. 
The  inhabitants,  10,00U  in  number,  have  considerable  dis- 
tilleries and  tanneries,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
vast  cherry-orchards,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  very  strong 

•  Ouly  two  y»ar«  apo  a  rririid  or  ouni  «.nw  l.iiue  q'Wiitlliei  of  corn  nbao* 
'  ^trt\.  Ikmjui-^  «Iip  prio»a  iu  tho  )Kirt«  oi  ihe  |i;illio  would  uot  repay  the  «x- 
■^  >'t  cuuwyaucc. 


ardent  spirit  it  distilled.  Tharo  an  fottr  anntiil  fsin.  ]• 
the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  saltpetre  works,  ind  tUf 
village  of  Reschetilowka,  celebrated  for  its  &ne  bncd  bl 
sheep. 

The  following  are  the  other  Aief  towns  j  Mirfpmd,« 
the  KhoroU  has  7400  inhabitanta,  and  holds  gnat  hom-fsin. 
Lubuyg,  on  the  Sula,  has  6000  inhabitants.  Pereatla^i,  k 
the  confluence  of  the  Alta  and  the  Trubeseh,  hu  a  er^t 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn,  and  8000  inhabitants.  Kremi  v 
tschuk,  a  well-built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Ka:'-;'  i 
and  the  Dnieper,  has  a  oonaiderable  trade  and  a  wool  tM 
and  8000  inhabitants.  Its  liqueurs  and  preserrod  fa  :| 
are  very  excellent  Romny,  or  Romen,  qb  the  Sn'*,  . 
small  town,  with  not  ahove  2000  inhabitants,  k  ceWbn  i '. 
for  its  fairs,  especially  that  held  at  the  Aseeniion,  vh  ri 
goods  to  the  amount  of  more  than  flfleen  miUioai  of  rabm 
are  offered  for  sale. 

(Hassel;  Cannahich;  Stein;  Schmidtlin.) 

POLY ADE'LPHI A,  the  name  given  by  Linnsui  to  t.*-? 
eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.  It  was  lo  same  i 
from  fl-oXvci  *  many,'  and  d^X^,  a  '  brother,*  in  illu»  . 
to  the  stamens  being  collected  into  several  parcela  h.  c- 
sequence  however  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaioiaKthii)'-.  t 
of  structure  in  many  oaaes,  the  class  has  been  suppreMv.  i\ 
some  Linnean  botanists. 

POLY^NUS  was  the  author  of  a  work  called  Iret^ 
yq/iaruco,  or   Srparryyiy/iara  (Stratagems  of  WtrX  in?:'' 
books.     He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cvn:.-. 
A.D.      Respecting  the  circuraatances  of  his  life  we  v 
nothing  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  intr  . 
tion  to  his  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  ompcron  H 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus.     He  there  tau  *.' 
he  was  it  native  of  Macedonia,  and  at  an  adTsnced  i,' 
when  he  wrote  hia  book.    It  cx)ntains  an  acconnt  ot  »■ 
various  stratagems  of  war  from  the  remotest  times  •!  «> 
to  his  own,  and  is  a  compilatioa  made  withoat  an)  u» 
or  judgment :  it  is  however  not  confined  to  real  strstij*  > 
it  contains  sayings,  apophthegms,  and  many  othur  u>  . 
which  are  anything  but  what  the  title-page  prQiQiw«.   n 
as  the  author  collected  his  materials  from  source«  « : 
are  now  lost,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  fbr  thepreyf.i 
tion  of  many  faots  which  would  otherwise  be  unkn<i«'. ' 
us,  though  it  is  evident  in  many  passages  that  Polvr' 
must  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  hii  author,  -\ 
His  style  is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  its  num.' 
solecisms  and  errors,  it  is  better  than  that  of  mau^  '' 
writers  of  the  same  age.     The   first  edition  of  P- .^i 
wife  published  by  Casaubonus  at  Lyons,  in  15a9;  an 
by  Maasvicius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared  ai  Ja> 
in  1690.     A  reprint  of  the  latter,  with  an  iraprovi'll'. 
translation,  was  published  by  Mursinna,  at  Berlin,  r.  .. 
The  best  edition  however  is  that  by  Corses,  Pant,  h 
Polyosnus  has  been  translated  into  English  by  R.Sl)«-r' 
London,  1793.  4to.,  and  into  German  by  SeyboM  mi* 
Frankfort,  1793  and  1794. 

POLYA'NDRIA,  the  name  given  by  Linnwus  t.    ■ 
fourteenth  class  of  his  sexual  system.     Although  the  '-r 
moans  literally  many  stamens  or  males,  yet  it  is  ap)  <  <  i  * 
a  restricted  sense,  to  those  plapta  only  which  hau  •^>  ' 
stamens  arising  immediately  from  below  the  ovan*. 

POLYA'NTHES  TUBKRO'SAt  or  the  Tuberose  «• 
rqption  of  Plante  THhereuse),  is  a  tuberous-rooted  ^   ' 
highly  prised  for  the  du)icious  fragrance  of  its  tlovir^ 
which  account  it  is  ouUivated  in  the  wanper  pariiQl 
the  old  and  new  world.     Doubts  are  entertained  rcg<r  i 
its  native  country.    It  appears  to  have  been  Gnt  »<- 
Europe  by  Clusius,  who  received  it  from  Simon  del  "'  * 
an  Indian  plant,  but  whether  from  the  £astoribt\^-'  * 
unknown.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Ss^t  1     '^ 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  Astatic  plant:  b.i 
traveller  has  found  it  wild  there,  and  it  has  no  Si'''  ^ 
name.    It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  it  is  oi  "^  * 
American  origin,  for  it  is  equally  common  there  in  cl-j' 
tion ;  and,  as  Sir  James  Smith  has  rightly  obsen'eti  i*" 
stitution  is  more  like  a  Peruvian  plant  than  ona  of  I  • 
or  Java.    Of  late  years  a  wild  tuberose,  Po1yantbe«  f;r> 
has  been  found  in  South  Braxil,  whioh  ia  probably  toe  >  * 
of  the  garden  plant. 

The  tuberose  is  too  tender  a  plant  to  be  cultiva^ f ' 
England  in  the  open  air;  but  in  the  south  of  E»" -'- 
finds  a  climate  suitable  to  it;  and  tho  Genoese  »u;7  ^ 
principal  part  of  the  European  markui  with  tuben  fir     ^ 
ing.  The  latter  are  imported  into  tliia  oountr)  by  the  l'*'- 
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throw  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  including  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  event,  that  is,  the  pacification  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  sending  of  the  1000  Achsean  prisoners  to 
Italy.  The  second  part  began  with  the  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Celtiberians  and  VaccsBans,  and  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth.    It  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances 
(Niebubr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.,  p.  49),  and  especially  from 
the  manner  in  which  Polybius   (iii.  1-5)  speaks  of  these 
two  divisions  of  his  work,  that  they  were  written  and  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together  to  form 
one  whole.    The  latter  part  was  written  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  the  former  some  years  before  that  event.    The 
first  two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  firat  division  of 
the  work,  and  contain  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
fVom  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war.    The  second  division  of  tha  work, 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  describe  the  fate  of 
Carthage  and  Greece,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  was 
likewise  preceded  by  a  kind  of  introduction,  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.      The  great  object  of  the  history 
of  Polybius  was  to  show  how  the  Romans,  with  their  ad- 
mirable constitution  and  their  unity  of  purpose,  within  a 
short  period  gained  the  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world.  Thus,  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  it  was  still  essentially  a 
imiversal  history ;  and  every  nation,  with  its  liistory  and  insti- 
tutions, as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated 
with  equal  attention.    To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear 
estimate  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work,  we  shall  give 
an  extract  fiom  the  plan  which  Polybius  himself  laid  down 
for  it.    After  giving  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  Polybius  describes  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  how  they  brought  the  Roman 
republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    The  accuracy  of  his 
description  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has 
been  demonstrated,  step  by  step,  by  General  Melville.    He 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
after  the  end  of  his  m  ar  against  the  iEtolians,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.     '  I  shall  next,'    says 
he,  *  give  an  account  of  the  disputes  between  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemnus  Philopatur,  about  Ccele-Syria,  and  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  them ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Rhodians,  and  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  compelled    the 
Byzantines  to  cease  levying  the  passage-money  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  demand  of  those  who  sailed  into 
the  Euxine.    Here  we  shall  break  off  our  narrative,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  show  that  it 
was  to  its  constitution  that  it  owed  its  greatness  and  its  do- 
minion over  the  world.    At  the  same  time,  we  shall  make 
Bome  digression  to  show  how  Hiero  of  Syracuse  lost  his  inde- 
pendence ;  next  to  which  I  shall  describe  the  disturbances  of 
£gypt,  and  how,  after  the  death  of  PtolemsDus,  Antiochus 
and  Philip  formed  an  alliance,  with  a  view  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  between  them ;  how  at  first  they  acted 
insidiously,  until  at  length    Philip   made  open    war   on 
Egypt  and  Samos,  while  Antiochus  invaded  Coele- Syria  and 
Phcsnicia.    After  this,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
in  Spain,  Africa,  and  Sicily.    This  will  lead  me  to  Greece, 
and  after  having  related  the  maritime  war  of  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Romans  against 
PhiUp,  I  shall  describe  the  immediate    consequences  of 
these  events;  the  exasperation  of  the  Atolians,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  call  Antiochus  to  their  assistance, 
which  occasioned  the  war  between  the  Asiatics  and  the 
Acbse^ns  and  Romans.     After  having  explained  the  causes 
of  this  war,  and  the  passage  of  Antiochus  into  Europe,  I 
shall  describe,  first,  his  flight  from  Europe ;  secondly,  how 
be  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  compelled  to  give  up 
all  Asia  west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  thirdly,  in  w^at  man- 
ner the  Romans,  after  the  chastisement  of  the  Galatians, 
gained  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Asia.     After  this 
shall  follow  an  account  of  the  calamities  of  the  ^tolians 
and  Cepballenians ;  of  the  wars  of  Eumenes  against  Prusias 
and  the  Gallogrscians,  and  of  that  which  they  carried  on 
with  Ariarathes  against  Pharnaces.    Then,  after  having  de- 
scribed the  union  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  the  Rhodians, 
I  shall  subjoin  a  short  recapitulation  of  my  whole  narra- 
tive.    Finally,  I  ahall  add  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  into  Egypt,  of  the  war  against  Per- 
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sens,  and  the  overthrow  of  the -kingdom  of  IfAred 
From  the  history  of  these  events,'  says  the  hiKtonan.  *  jt  v  . 
be  manifest  how  the  Romans  made  themselves  maitc^  . ' 
the  whole  world.'  The  second  division  of  the  history  of  P    • 
bins  began  with  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  theC. 
berians  and  Vaccaeans  in  Spain,  and  proceeded  to  i^u-  • 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Massinissa;  of  Ati^ . 
against  Prusias ;  and  how  Ariarathes,  king  of  Csppad :  i, 
after   being    driven    out   of   his    kingdom   by  Orop... 
ncs,  again  gained  possession  of  it ;  and  how  Selcucus  k  i 
of  Syria,  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom.    Then  followed  * 
history  of  the  affairs  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  «i 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  former.    The  whole  ^>>  i 
concluded  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Marrl 
nians  against  the  Romans,  and  the  separation  of  the  U^ 
demon ians  from  the  Achsean  league,  which  led  t  •  i:. 
great  catastrophe  by  which  Greece  was  made  a  R' ;. 
province.     These  were  the  chief  heads ;  but  the  uork  *.  .• 
mterspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on  varioi:>  t, 
jects,  such  as  tactics  (vi.  17-40),  geography  (xxxiv.),  p.. 
cal  institutions,  &c.,  which  the  author  thought  uece^»i:\  t 
insert,  partly  to  render  his  narrative  more  intelligible,  y  -. 
to  refute  false  opinions  current  among  his  countr}ri.<. 
Wl^ateverwe  may  think  of  these  episodes,  looking  at  ' 
whole  work  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  we  are  ind- 1> 
to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  many  subjecis  r 
necled  with  the  history  of  antiquity,  especially  tha.  .' 
Rome ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  many  poc!- 
his  dissertation   on  Roman  tactics  are  not  quite  so  cle.  '• 
us  as  we  could  wish. 

The  study  and  research  of  Polybius  before  be  bcsrr. ' 
write  his  work,  together  with  hin  almost  unpsrslleleti  ■ 
partiality  and  love  of  truth,  have  given  it  a  cbarerur 
authenticity  such  as  very  few  historical  works,  etthc;  < 
antient  or  modern  times,  can  claim.    He  is  a  severe  ci' 
of  his  predecessors,  with  whose  writings  be  was  ihoruu.  • 
acquainted ;  and  although  he  himself  was  under  the  grv:.'  - 
obligations  to  the  Romans  for  their  bebaviocur  to  hiio.  > 
he  did  not  spare  them  wherever  they  deserved  censure  t- 
especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii.  18).     The  love  of  hit  cuur. 
moreover  did  not  make  him  blind  to  the  folly  of  its  les'i' 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  the  fatal  conflict  v  > 
Rome,    fiut  the  distinguishing  character  of  bis  vork  i*  • 
didactic  and  practical  tendency  Offropia  rpay/urncn'-  I' 
did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  of  fill<'<f  • 
memory  of  his  reader  with  a  number  of  uuoonnectt  i  '; 
but  he  traces  events  back  to  their  causes,  sod  do :    ^ 
from  them  the  most  useful  precepts,  much  in  the  samt  «• 
as  the  so-called  '  histoires  luisonn^es'  of  modem  timi*', ' . 
with  infinitely  more  wisdom  and  discretion.    It  is  true  i  •• 
he  thus  wishes  to  guide  his  reader,  and  not  to  al'.ov  ; 
to  form  his  own  opinions ;  but  setting  aside  the  constdtf.-} 
that  an  intelligent  reader  may  and  will  always  ju«l;c 
himself,  who  would  not  willingly  listen  to  the  argutr    • 
and  seasonings  of  a  statesman  and  a  general  like  Po!): 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  poUtical  and d'  - 
wisdom ;  or,  as  a  modem  historian  expresses  it,  *  1 1^*^ 
the  wisest  political  and  military  maxims  ;*  and  eiublu  '•' 
reader  not  onlv  to  understand  the  post,  but  to  look ': 
the  future  with  the  foreseeing  eye  of  a  prophet.  A^ 
object  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  p()pulr »  ■ 
the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  guide  men  wbo  vt  (v 
trusted  with  the  care  of  their  country,  he  abstained  fiu^ . 
rhetorical  embellishments  of  style.     He  looked  vritb 
tempt  upon  the  refined  affectation  and  hollownc»sct  <  * 
rhetoricians  of  his  time,  for  true  public  oratory  bad  •  . 
ceased  among  the  Greeks.      Hence  he  very  seldom  ^v. 
duoed  his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  still  «i«  ^  * 
remained  a  favourite  custom  with  his  countrymen  d*  • 
the  latest  period  of  their  literature ;  but  where  be  tb:n>^^  • 
necessary,  he  gives  the  substance  of  their  speeches  to 
own  words.    It  is  natural  that  under  these  cinrutosii'  j 
the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  a  later  age  ^^  ■ 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  Polybius.    (Niebubr.  H>i 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  533.)    Dionysius,  though  in  many  tv<: 
a  judicious  critic  {De  Comp,  Verb,^  c  4),  sa>-s  that  ilic  '<■  - 
tory  of  Polybius  is  written  in  such  a  style  that  no  on 
endure  to  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end.    P'  ) 
has  also  been  censured  for  having  introduced  into  bis  ^ 
a  number  of  foreign  words  and  expressions;  but  ibe>i 
mens  that  have  hitherto  been  collected  are  few,  and  *^^ 
them  are  doubtful.    We  may  however  admit  tliat  tbere  «^ 
more  of  such  expressions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  «>-  - 
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Philadelphia.  It  m  a  valuable  and  interaattng  memorial. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  mad  and  nvicked  attempt  to 
extirpate  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution 
raged  with  peculiar  violence  at  Smyrna.  Many  Christians 
were  delivered  to  the  lions.  Poly  carp,  the  bishop,  was 
reserved  for  a  more  cruel  death,  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Both  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  au  English  trans- 
lation in  a  volume  published  by  archbishop  Wake  contain- 
ing all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is,  that  when  the  contro- 
versy began  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
respecting  the  proper  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter — a 
childish  matter  of  disputation,  which  however  produced 
much  ill  feeling  for  many  centuries  in  the  Christian 
church— Poly  carp  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Anicetus,  the  bisliop,  and  other  Christians  there;  and 
that  while  at  Rome  he  strenuously  opposed  the-  heresies  of 
Marcion  and  Valentinus.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Polycai  p. 

POLY'CERA.     [Cyclobranchiata,  vol.  viii..  p.  249.] 

POLYCHROITE,  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron  [Saf- 
tron],  which  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  flower  of 
the  Crocus  saiivas.  This  substance  was  first  examined  in 
1811,  by  Bouillon  Lagrange  and  Vogel,  who  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  bears,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  colours 
which  it  is  susceptible  of  exhibiting.  It  is  procured  by  in- 
fUsing  saffron  in  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con* 
aistence  of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness. 

The  properties  of  polychroite  are,  that  it  has  a  very  deep 
yellow  colour;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture, 
and  becomes  viscid.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily, 
but  SBther  and  oils  do  not ;  the  sun's  rays  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  polychroite,  and  it  cannot  be 
restored.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  both  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  polychroite  of  a  deep  iudigo-bluc  colour, 
which  gradually  changes  to  lilac ;  nitric  acid  gives  them  a 
green  colour«  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
chlorine  destroys  the  colour  entirely.  Lime-water  precipi- 
tates a  solution  of  polychroite,  yellow ;  baryte8-water»  red ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  aark-brown ;  diacetate  of  lead,  saffron- 
coloured  ;  nitrate  of  mercury»  red :  acetate  of  lead  produces 
no  change  in  it 

When  strongly  heated,  polychroite  is  decomposed,  and 
there  are  produced  water  containing  an  acid,  a  yellow- 
coloured  oil  and  a  darker  one,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen;  the  charcoal  remaining  yields  cyanogen  when 
calcined  with  potash.  Polychroite  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  analyzed. 

POLYCHRO'M  Y,  a  modern  term  (from  the  Greek  'TroUi 
and  xfwfia)  used  to  express  the  antient  practice  of  colouring 
statues  and  the  exterior-s  of  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine exactly  what  the  system  of  colouring  was,  but  it  appears 
fh>m  the  remains  of  colour  fbund  upon  antient  monuments, 
that  at  the  senith  of  Grecian  refinement,  both  in  the  poly- 
chrome sculpture  and  architecture,  the  colouring  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  ornamental  parts ;  since  no  traces  of 
colour  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  naked  in  sculpture,  or 
upon  the  walls  of  temples  when  of  marble. 

There  is  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  system  or  practice  of 
colouring  architecture  in  any  of  the  antient  writers.  A  few 
remarks  occur  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias,  which  may  be 
construed  into  an  allusion  to  it,  but  they  are  vague,  and  the 
systems  which  have  been  laid  down  by  several  modern 
writers  rest  chiefly  upon  conjecture.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, where  the  architectural  members  were  subject  to  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  that  the  decora- 
tions in  colour,  which  admit  of  endless  variety,  were  quite 
arbitrary,  and  the  limits  of  the  svstem  consisted  only  in  the 
architectural  members  to  which  their  application  was  re- 
stricted. Remains  of  colour  have  been  found  by  travellers 
upon  ornamental  work  in  most  of  the  architectural  ruins  of 
Greece.  Many  traces  were  discovered  by  Dodwell,  Stuart, 
Chandler,  Brondsted,  Semper,  and  others,  upon  the  principal 
Athenian  monuments:  upon  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Propyloea,  the  Erechtheium,  the  temple  on 
thellissus,  the  monument  of  Lysicratos,  the  outer  piopylfiea 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  and  the  greater  temple  at 
Rhamnus;  also  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassm  in 
Arcadia,  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth,  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  iEgina ;  upon  the  temples  of  Selinus  in  Sicily, 
and  upon  the  basilica  at  Peestura. 
.   V  pon  all  thcM  temples,  except  th«  Dorio  ruini  at  Curintb, 


and  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  ^gina  (commonly  c! 
the   temple  of  Zeus    Panhellenius),  which  »ereM. 
marble,  the  colouring  was  confined  to  the  mould m^^  : 
other  ornaments,  the  frieaes,  the  metopes,  and  the  t>.. 
of  the  pediments.    The  exterior  of  the  wallof  tb«iu  . 
the  temple  of  ifigina  and  the  columns  of  the  Curu/.r 
temple  were  covered  with  a  stucco  and  coloured  red.   i 
ruder  age,  when  most  temples  were  constructed  of  * 
before  the  use  of  marble  or  other  atone,  the  applies.  . 
colours  was  undoubtedly  more  general  and  much  Icm  • 
tematio,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  with  mtM  :  • 
nations  of  antiquity.     In  Egypt  it  was  at  all  time>  i 
versal  custom  to  have  recourae  to  colours  in  the  dec;. 
of  architecture.    In  later  times  amongst  the  Rotnaii^ .. 
times  of  Vitruvius  and  Piiny,  the  practice  seems  to  t 
degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours,  ..^ . 
hale  been  very  general,  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  1\ ,  , 
where    however    occasionally    the  Arabesque  d«cu:. 
upon  the  walls  of  the  courts  iu  the  larger  hoUMsuvu 
eles;ant. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  decorattng  the  mcui . 
it  appears,  from  the  traces  found  upon  antient  monuD. 
that  they  were  painted  in  various  ways  and  in  a  great  \. 
of  colours,  whether  carved  or  plain ;  and  a  tasteful  cv  i 
tion  of  colours  must  have  greatly  heightened  the  vfiv 
even  the  richest  mouldings.    These  deooraUons«i:v 
confined  to  the  mouldings  of  the  entablature;  tbct 
echinus,  and  abacus  of  the  capital,  and  the  toruset  &. 
base,   were  also  sometimes  coloured.     Foliage,  o>v 
beads  were  the  ordinary  decorationa»  but  on  the  IXm  '* 
a  fret  was  generally  painted ;  and  the  cymatia  of  \ht 
ment-cornioea  were    frequently   ornamented  with  <; 
metal-work;    the    acroteria  were  also  surmountel  • 
gilded  figures.  Upon  the  larger  mouldings,  on  wbicli : 
was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were  engraved ... 
stone.  The  mutules,  dentils,  modiUions,and  thesoffitswt:' 
variously  coloured,  but  the  Doric  gutt»  were  appsrcnil}  £ 
rally  gilded.    The  faciss  of  the  architraves  and  the  cv . 
of  the  cornices  were  left  plain,  but  the  Doric  architra\v  • 
sometimes  ornamented  with  gilded  shields,  as  in  the  i* 
thenon  at  Athens,  which  were  placed  immediately  btin 
the  metopes.    It  appears  that  all  frieses  which  vere  ut 
rated  with  sculpture  were  coloured,  which  was  ab^i^ . 
necessary  to  give  the  sculpture  a  proper  relief;  fortbc 
reason  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  would  alto  n 
colour.   In  the  Doric  order  the  tympanum  would  nccc 
be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  metopes:  in  tbePiritr 
they  were  of  a  pale  blue ;  and  in  some  of  the  SicUianc- 
ments  red  has  been  found.    The  metopes  require  c   . 
with  or  without  sculpture,  to  throw  the  weight  of  tbt  ; 
meut  upon  the  triglyphs,  its  natural  supporters,  wbKh ' 
left  plain,  united  the  cornice  with  the  architrave,  u^i  ■ 
the  whole  building  an  elegant  lightnett  of  effect  «i:  - 
otherwise  could  not  have. 

Polychrome  sculpture  was  quite  aa  general  sfflon»;"  ' 
Greeks  as  polychrome  architecture;  it  is  frequentlw 
to  by  almost  all  the  antient  writers,  and  laanT  »ta .  • 
this  kind  are  minutely  described  by  Pausanias.  Tbe 
lithic  and  the  chryselephantine  statues  both  come  u.^' 
head.    In  the  latter  style  were  many  of  the  most  reo&'k 
nroductions  of  antient  art — the  Jupiter  at Olympit.  J'|" 
Minerva  at  Athens,  by  Phidias ;  the  Juno  at  Argus,  b)  1' 
cletus,  and  the  iSsculapius  at  Epidaurus^  byTbn\v.*i. 
and  others  described  by  Pausanias.  In  the  flourishiog  <• 
of  Grecian  art,  custom  seems  also  to  have  defined  Lut* 
this  practice,  for  except  in  the  rudest  ages,  the  niki .  ^ 
was  never  painted,  altnough  it  appears  to  have  been  »- 
times  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish«    That  the  i^*^ 
marble  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  aeulptors  «si  r.. 
loured,  we  have  most  conclusive  proofo  from  Lucis:.  -'  - 
dialogue  between   Lycinus  and  Polystratus.    (Ih  I  ^  - 
6-lU.)    The  colouring  was  confined  to  the  lips,  the  t}<^ 
hair,  the  drapery,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  are«s:  tb^ 
was  often  gilded,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  de'  M*- 
and  in  many  statues  glass  eves  were  inserted  with  eu  . 
of  copper,  examples  of  which  are  atill  extant. 

Alluding  to  tnis  practice*  Flaxman  remarks,  *  U  vki  .- 
have  l>een  common  to  most  ooun tries,  particalarii 
early  and  barbarous  states  of  society.  But  whether  «<•  • 
on  the  idols  of  the  South13eas,  the  Etruscan  rainird  •c. 
ture  and  terra-cotta  monuments,  or  the  recumbent  ro  ^^ 
statues  on  tombs  of  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  genenll?  ^ 
the  praotiw  Us  bM9  viMoM  P.!9Ptinw  ^opipUM 
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nondum  Myron  is  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta Pul- 

chriora  tainen  Polycleti  et  jam  pland  perfccla,*  &c.  (Cic, 
De  Clar.  Orat ,  c.  1 8.)  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Myron  and 
Polycletus  were  always  considered  rivals.  Pliny  says,  *  »mu- 
latio  etiam  in  materia  fuit;*  for  one  used  the  bronze  of 
iCgina  and  the  other  always  employed  that  of  Delos  for 
their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  has  given  to  Po- 
lycletus the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists 
of  his  extraordinary  age.  Our  notice  of  him  has  necessa- 
rily been  much  compressed,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  honour 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  great  master  of  his  art  may  be 
made  not  only  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  writers,  but 
from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars  were  Pericletus, 
Canachus  (the  second),  Asopodorus,  Alexis,  Aristides, 
Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus,  and  Demeas.  (Plin.,  Hist, 
Nai,,  xxxiv.  8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  be  the 
production  of  Polycletus  exists  by  which  the  moderns  can 
judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  statuary,  Polycletus  has  that 
of  an  able  architect.  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in 
this  art  was  a  marble  building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called 
the  Tholus.  Another  was  a  theatre,  erected  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  of  iSsculapius,  also  at  Epidaurus.  It 
was  considered,  according  to  Pausanias,  superior,  for  its 
symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant 

The  second  Polycletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and 
scholar  of  Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist 
was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  statues  described  by  Pau- 
sanias;  namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius,  erected  at  Megalopo- 
lis, and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a  marble  statue  at  Argos 
(Paus.,  lib.  viii.,  31,  and  ii.,  20) ;  as  well  as  of  some  bronze 
tripods  dedicated  at  Amyclse.  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting Polycletus,  and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Pliny  {HisL  Nat.)t  Pausanias,  Ju- 
nius, and  Sillig  (Catal.  Artiflcum),  Em.  David,  and  other 
writers  on  antient  art 

An  antient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polycletus,  a  Tha- 
sian ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  him  among  the  artists  of 
antiquity. 

POLYCOTYLEDONOUS  planU  are  those  which  have 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  the 
Braasicaceous  order,  in  Lepidium  and  Schizopetalum ;  in 
the  Boraginaceous  order,  in  the  genus  Amsinkia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Coniferous  plants.  They  are  however  regarded  as 
analogous,  in  the  latter  case,  to  verticillate  leaves,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  opposite;  and  in  the  other  in- 
stances they  may  be  produced,  by  the  division  of  the  ordinary 
cotyledons  into  two  or  more  lobes  each.  All  such  plants  arc 
referred  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type. 

POLY'CRATES.    [Samos] 

POLYDECTUS,  the  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  a  genus  of  small  Brachyurous  Crtutacearu,  placed  by 
him  in  his  tribe  Corystians,  which  tribe,  in  his  opinion, 
forms  the  passage  between  the  Cancerians  and  CcUappians 
on  one  side  and  the  Anurous  Decapods  on  the  other.  He 
places  Polydecius  between  Thia  and  Corystes.  [Corystes, 
vol.  viii.]  Example,  Polydecius  cupuliferus  (Pilumnus  cu- 
puliferus,  Latr.). 

POLYDONTES,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Helicidie.  The  shape  of  the  shell  resembles  Carocolla,  and 
the  nearly  circular  aperture  is  surrounded  with  obtuse  tuber- 
cular teeth.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  it  a  subgenus  of  Lucer- 
nellat  Sw.,  and  places  it  in  his  second  subfamily  Lucemirue. 
( Treatise  on  Malacology.)  Example,  Polydontes  Impera- 
tor, 

POLYDORE  VIRGIL.    [Virgil.] 

POLY'GALA  SE'NEGA  {Virginian  Snake-Boot),  a 
perennial  plant,  native  of  several  parts  of  North  America, 
but  the  best  is  found  in  Virginia,  having  a  rootstock,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  twisted,  and  generally  branched, 
the  rootlets  being  esteemed  the  most  powerful  part.  The 
bark  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  the  odour  disagreeable ;  the 
taste,  at  first,  mucilaginous,  then  sweet,  then  acid,  but  at  last 
acrid,  causing  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  permanent  irritation 
in  the  throat.  The  powder  of  the  root  causes  sneezing : 
it  contains  two  sorts  of  resin,  a  very  bitter  principle 
(polygalin),  and  the  acrid  principle  (senegin,  which,  when 
isolated,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  so  when 
ill  its  natural  state  of  combination  with  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  root),  isolusin,  and  polygalate  of  iron  and 
potassa,  &c.  It  possesses  very  manifest  stimulatine  and 
tonic  powers,  especially  over  all  secreting  organs,  whether 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  glands.    By  its  irritating 


qualities  it  can  act  as  an  emetic^  but  it  is  laraly  Qie4eir«M 
in  croup.  In  some  forms  of  indigestion,  attended  vith  i.  '. 
quate  secretion  of  saliva,  it  is  extremely  useful,  bui  .-. 
permanently  serviceable  in  the  chronic  opbtbslmii  of  s-; . 
mous  children,  as  it  promotes    increased  actiun  of  : 
glands.      As  a  gargle,  it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  ag:.. 
the  hoarseness  occasioned  by  common  colds. 

POLYGALA'CEiE  are  polype talous  plants,  «ith  :n. 
gular  flowers,  a  definite  number  of  hypogynous  unw 
arranged  in  two  parcels ;  anthers  opening  by  poies,  «'•. . 
simple  superior  ovary,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a  drupe  «;  r. 
sule.    In  all  Polygalaoes  proper  the  corolla  is  itw^-:  - 
and  composed  of  petals  irregularly  consolidated  in«u 
form  of  a  keel,  while  the  calyx  has  two  of  its  lobes  m^ 
larger  than  the  others,  and  coloured  like  petals.   Tt^e  / 
consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  ia  which  L: 
qualities  are  predominant ;  many  of  the  species  tre  ^  ' 
ciently  beautiful  to  be  cultivated  as  objects  of  ortiameni 

POLYGAMOUS  plants  are  those  which  hare  ma!' 
hermaphrodite,  or  female  and  hermaphrodite,  or  both  f 
male,  male,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  ume  ^ 
different  individuals. 

POLY'GAMY  is  the  name  of  the  custom  aocorlni; 
which  a  man  may  have  more  than  one  lawful  wife  at  a  '  .• 
which  custom  prevails  in  several  countries.  Polygamy  1.  .*-. 
isted  in  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  old  reii: 
and  Mohammedanism  adopted  and  confirmed  the  r>  ^' 
Montesquieu  pretends  that  polygamy  in  tbe  Es&t  m  t!. 
sequence  of  the  greater  number  of  femslc  births  i> 
country;  but  this  surmise  is  by  no  means  proved.   A:  . 
and  a  more  plausible  reason  may  be  found  in  the  pr«-LitL 
old  age  of  the  female  sex  in  some  countries.    Niebubr.  . . 
'  Travels  in  Arabia,'  gives  a  curious  conversation  vh^:.: 
had  with  an  Arab  on  the  subject. 

The  Romans  did   not  practise  polygamy,  nor  <i !  . . 
Greeks.    The  barbarous  nations,  on  the  contrary,  tha;  > 
say,  those  who  were  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  practin^l  - 
gamy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Germans,  'who  alontS 
Tacitus,  'among  all  the  barbarians,  are  content  v.tii  • 
single  wife.'     {German,,  17.) 

In  the  scriptures  we  find  instances  of  polygamy  rcr  r 
before  the  floKxl.  {Genesis,  iv.  19.)    It  was  cammoQ  iq 
patriarchal  times,  and  we  have  the  instance  of  Jaiub  a: 
ryiiig  two  sisters.      By  the  law  of  Moses  it  appears  \>  'u  > 
been  tolerated.  {Exodus,  xxi.  9,  10,  and  Deuteronomf/.v 
15.)     But  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  no  indicatiun  ^  • 
of  its  being  common  among  the  Jews.     Repudiai  ' 
divorce,  however,  was  frequent,  and  our  Saviour  {M  "• 
xix.  9)  reprobates  the  custom.     St.  Paul  speaks  alwi^^ 
marriage  m  terms  implying  the  union  of  one  imn ' 
one  woman.    In  Christian  coontries.  Polygamy  hts  > 
long  since  universally  forbidden,  both  bv  tbe  church  i  > 
the  civil  law,  under  severe  penalties,  which  in  sctoc ' 
tries  amounted  to  death.       In  England,  it  is  «n  ••( 
punishable  with  transportation,  or  imprisonment  1'.  ' 
years,  for  a  married   man  or  married  woman  tv  ir, 
another  person  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  fint  aJri^  • 
band. 

The  Koran  allows  a  man  to  have  four  legitimate «   ' 
but  it  is  only  the  rich  who  avail  themselves  of  thu  :•  - 
sion.    The  Arabs  are  generally  content  with  one  w:^ 

Polygamy  is  different  from  modern  concubina^.«' 
the  cohabitation  of  man  and  woman  unsanctivneil  i  ^ 
legal  ceremony  or  legal  form. 

POLYGA'STRICA,  one  of  the  two  great  dnw 
Infusorial  animalculie  proposed  by  Ehreubcig  and  a:lu, : 
many  subsequent  writers  as  a  distinct  class  of  ibe  t 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In  the  'Cycle^f  ' 
Comparative  Anatomy*   (article  'Animal  Kmgiija^ . 
Polygastrica  form  the  first  and  lowest  of  five  ^i^'^y 
Cycloneurose  animals.    This  appears  to  us  the  It:)'*' 
yet  made  public. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  article  LfTUsoau^ 
general  results  of  M.  Ehrenberg's  long-continued  a.'- 
cessful  scrutiny  of  the  minute  organixation  of  these  an: 
atoms,  we  shall  therefore  here  append  an  aUtrart  o'^ 
classification  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  b^)  •> 
generally  followed,  except  with  regard  to  the  *ub;i  • 
which  he  makes  of  Phytozoaria  fbr  Infusoria. 

Class  Phytozoaria  polygastrica. 

Swimming  animals,  without  verCebr»,  apodal  ^ 
sometimes  a  tail,  and  very  often  scattered  vibratory  \s'-* 


1. 1, 1 1  iitiurmed ;  do  branchue ;  organs  of  generation  flliform, 
iv'k'ulj((^,  and  granular;  no  dUtinct  male  organ  ;  gifted 
<'.i:'ti  putter  of  reproduction  by  sponlaneous  divi«iun. 

Legion  1.    Anentera. 

''Laili  communicating  with  iieTeral  Bturoachal  vesicules; 

no  anus,  no  intestinal  tube. 

Onlcr  I.     Nuda.  Order  2.     Loricata. 

ii  ily  without  envelope.  Body  enveloped. 

Section  I.    Gymnica. 
Dm:])' not  ciliated;  mouth  with  or  without  cilm;  ttopseudo- 
pediform  prolongations. 
i  I.  Gymnica  nud^.  $  !.    Gymnica  lor icata. 

Kain.  1.     Mnnadiiia.  Fum.  1.    Cry  p  to  m  on  ad  i  no. 

I'^nii  uf  the  body  constant.     Envelope  membranous,  sub- 
icproduclion   by  simple  globular,  and  oval. 

irnnsverse  division.  A.  Simple. 

A.  Wiihoutlail.  a-  No  eyes. 

■  '    Nuejoa.  '  Moulh  ciliated, 

-  jMauih  truncate,  terminal  Genus  Cryptomonas. 

and  turned  forwards  in     "  Mouth  nude, 
siviinming.  Genus  Gyget, 

'   Iinlivuhmls  solitary.  aa.  With  a  red  eye. 

Gunus  Monai.  Genus  Lagenula. 

■■<■  Individuals  solitary  when    B.  Compound,  or  reproduc- 
vouns,   afterwards    ag-  ing  by  internal  division, 

yruijated  and  again  libe-  Geaui  Pandorina. 

r..tOd. 

Genus  Uvella. 
i  'I' Individuals  solitary  when 
y.ni!ig.   dividing   cruci- 
ally. 
Gouus  Ptjhjlojna. 
"   Mniitli    direct,   truncate, 
iiud      turned     different 
vnys    in    the    animal's 

(icuiis  Doxococeiis. 
""  Moufii     oblique,    with 
•ml  odgcs,  and  bilobale. 
(icnus  Chilomnnat. 

(Jfiiua  Microglena. 
■■■    Wiih  a  tail. 
'.  I;  Ay  cylindrical. 

Genus  Bodo. 
■:  i;  idy  aEigulor. 

'a-iius  Urocentrum. 

F.un. '2.      Vibrioniua.  Fam.  2.     Closterina. 

■'    l\    i'Iin;gate,   constant  in     Envelope  round,  when  rigid, 

?IiM|>o,      dividing      inio  separating  sponlancvius- 

liLiiiv  parU,  mouth  tor-  ly  into  two  or  four  parts 

iiiiii^l?  by  transverse  divisions, 

\.  IS  I  K-  rilifortn, cylindrical,  and  open  at  each  end. 

ipciiiling  iuelf  in  undu-  Genus  Chtteriuxn 

Genus   Vilirio. 
!'•.  li ''U'  ftlirorm,  rigid,  and 

filing  ilselfinspiraL 
.  T.ii-  apiral  plane. 
'ii'iivis  Siiiroditcas. 
.  Tiii-.piral  helical, 
Gu'iiits  Spirillum. 
I.  'h  oblong,  fusiform,  or 
[iaiurni,   neither  undu- 
l..ii."l    nor    turned  spi- 

G.'niis  Bueleiium. 
V.y.\\.  3,  AslasiEBa. 
■v  f!ur. gated,  becoming 
'i,..K,n„rphicbycontrao- 
i,,,ii,  oficn  cylindrical  or 
iii-ilbrm,  and  sponlano- 
<.^~lv  dividing  itftdf  in 
'  .r^y.iiidinal  or  oblique 


Genus  Amblyophia 
bb.  Two  eyes. 

Genus  Dittigtna. 

Section  2.    Epilridba. 

Body  ciliated ;  mouth  ciliated  or  nude ;  no  pseudo-pediform 

prulongatioDs. 

Epitrlcha  nuda.  Epitricha  loricata. 

Fam.  4.    Cycladinn.  Fam.  3.    Peridina, 

A.  Body  with  vibratory  ci-    A.  Simple. 

Mas.  Genus  Peridiniuni. 

a.  Ciliffi  in  simple  rows.  Ion-     B.  Compound,      reproduced 
gitudinal  or  circular.  by  interior  division  and 

Genus  Cyclidium.  rupture  of  the  envelope. 

aa.  Cilite  scattered.  b.  No  eyes. 

Genus  Fantolrichtim.  *  Envelope  compressed. 

B.  Body   deprived   of  cilia).  Genus  Gonium. 

but  furnished  with  hairs     **  Envelope  globular, 
not  vibratile.  t  Ciliated. 

Genua  Chieloinonas.  Genus  Vohox, 

+t  Tentaculated. 

Genus  Spharasiro, 
bb.  With  eyes. 

Genus  Eudi/rina. 
Section  3.     Pseudopodia. 
Body  furnisbed  with  variable  paeudo-podiform  pro- 
longations. 
Psoudopodia  nuda.  Pteudopodia  loricata. 

Fam.  S.     Amsbx.  Fam.  4.     Bacillaria. 

Genus  Amceba.  Tlie  envelope  dividing  with 

the  animal. 

A.  Free,  never  Sxed. 

a.  Solitary  or  agglomerated. 

*  Envelope  oblong. 

Genus  Navicula. 

*  Envelope  wider  than  long 

Gen.  Euii»trum. 
aa.  Unjledinlurmofrihands, 
polymorphous:  tlie  indt- 
vidualsof  the  group  havo 
sonio  freedom  of  move- 
ment witbutit  becoming 
detached ;  cuirass  equal- 
ly thick  througliout,  and 
prismatic. 
Gen.  Bacillarta. 
atta.  United  in  bundles  and 
not  polymorphous,  after- 
wards disunited. 
Gen.  Pragiltaria. 
aaaa.  United  in  a  fan  shape, 
without    foot :      cuiraM 
thicker  in  front 
Gen.  ExHaria, 

B.  Fixed  when  young,  afler- 

wardi  free. 

b.  Sessile. 

Gen.  St/nedm. 
bb.  Pedicellated,  often  dicho- 
tomous  by  ramiflcalion ; 
body  reduced  below,  cu- 

Gcn.  Gom/onema. 
bbb.  Pedicellaled,  cftea   di- 
cholomous;    body  con- 
tracted towards  each  ex- 
tremity, sub  fusiform. 
Gen.  Cocconema. 
bbbb.  Pedicellated,  united  in 
a  fan  shape,  and  often 
dichoiomous. 
Gel).  Echinella. 
Fam.  5.     Arrellina. 
Envelope  undivided. 

A.  Envelope  urceolale. 

Gen.  Difflutria. 

B.  Envelope  sculelliforin, 

Gon.  Arceila. 
Vot.  XVIil.— 2  Z 
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Legion  2.     Enlerodela. 

Mouth  and  anus  distinct,  opening  into  an  intestine,  round 
which  are  grouped  the  stomachal  vesiculi. 

Section  4.     Anopisthia. 
Mouth  and  anus  contiguous. 

Anopisthia  nuda.  Anopisthia  loricata. 

Fam.  6.     Vorticellina,  Yam.  6.    Ophiidina. 

A.  Body  pedicel late<l^  fixed,  A.  Body  surrounded  by  ge- 

afterwards  detached,  ^e-  latine  and  not  pedieel- 

coming    ofien    dichoto-  luted. 

mous.  Gen.  Ophrydium. 

a.  Pedicle  simple  or  branch-  B.  Body  enclosed  in  a  mem- 


ed,   contracting    into   a 


branous  sheath. 


spiral.  h.  Pediccllated. 

*  Pedicle  solid,  the  interior    *  Sheath  sessile. 

muscle  indistinct.  ,  Gen.  Ttntinnm. 

Gen.  Vorticclla.  **  Sheath  pcdicellatcd. 

*•  Pedicle   tubular,  the   in-  Gen.  Cothurnia, 

terior  muscle  often  dis-     bb.  Not  pedicellatcd. 
tinct,    becoming    arbo-  Gen.  Vaginicola, 

rescent  by  the  sjionta* 
ncous   divisions  of   the 
animal, 
t  Animalcula  of   the   same 
group  similar. 
Gen.  Carcheaium^ 
•^•^  Animalcula  dissimilar  in 
the  same  ^roup. 
Gen,  Zoochidium* 
aa.  Pedicle   not    contracting 
in  spiral,  rigid,  with  no 
interior  tube. 
Gen.  Epistylis, 
B.  Body  not  pedicaliated  and 

free. 
b.  Cilio)  in  a  single  crown. 

Gen.  Tricmdina, 
bb,  Cilise  in  a  spiral  row  con- 
ducting to  the  mouth. 
Gen.  Ste?iior. 

Slbction  5.     Enantiotrcta. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected 

by  transverse  division. 

Enantiotreta  nuda.  Eoantiotreta  loricata. 

Fam.  7.     Enchelia.  Fam.  7.     Colepina. 

A.  Mouth,  terminal,  direct.    Envelope  oval  or  cylindrical, 
obtuse,     generally    cili-  Gen.  Coleps. 

ated;     division    of    the 
body  transverse. 

a.  Body  not  ciliated,  nor  with 

hairs. 

*  Simple. 

Gen.  Enchelys, 
♦*  Double. 

Gen.  Disoma. 
aa.  Body       with      vibratory 
ciliee. 
Gen.  Holophrya, 
aaa.  Body  with  cilicD  not  vi- 
bratory. 

*  Subglobular. 

Gen.  Actinophrys, 
**  Disciform. 

Gen.  Trickfjdisciift. 
B    Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 
often  ciliated. 

b.  Body  without  cilia. 

*  No  prolongation  of  the  an- 

terior part. 

Gen.  Tric}v)da. 
*^  Anterior  part  prolonged 
into   the  form  of  head 
and  neck. 

Geu.  Lachryman'a. 
db    Body  ciliated. 

Gen.  Leucoyhrys. 

Section  6.     Allotreta. 

Mouth  and  anus  terminal  and  opposite,  reproduction  effected' 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions. 


Atlotrett  loncatt 
ram.  8.    Aspidiscina. 
Gen.  Aspidiscia. 


Alloffeja  Ktida, 

tarn.  8.    Trachellha. 

Mouth  inferior,  ahds  (erfni- 

nal. 

A.  Moutli  unarmed 
a.  No  circle  of  cilicb  ih  front. 

*  tJp()er  lij)  or  front  elon- 

gate, cylindrical  or  de- 
pressed, prolonged  into 
a  narrow  trumpet  form 
Gen.  Trachelius, 
**  Upper  lip  short.  de« 
pressed^  and  dilated 
obliquely. 

Gen.  Loxodes, 

♦*♦  Upper  lip  compressed, 

suDcarinate,  or  tumid. 

Gen.  Bur  sari  a. 

aa.  tron  t  wi t h  a  r i n  g  o f  cilisB. 

Gen.  Phialina^^ 

IS.  Mouth  armed  with  hooks. 

Gen.  Glaucoma. 

Fam.  9.     Ophryocerciria. 

Anus  inferior,  moutti  (ermir 

nal. 

Gen.  (fphryocercus. 

(Section  7.     Katotreta. 
Month  ana  anus  not  terminal,  rcproductioL  u  in  th«  p.r- 
,  .    ceding  section. 

Katotreta»  nuda.  Katotreta  loricata. 

Fain.  10.    Kolpod^  Fam.  %    Euploti. 

Body  smooth  or  ciliated,  un-    fiody  armed  with  hooks 
armed.  A.  Head  indistinct 

A.  No  eyes.  Gen.  BuploleL 

a.  A  short    retractile    pro-    B.  Dead  separated  frjin  i:j 
^  _^08ci8-  Vody  by  a  contmcu- ... 

'  Body  partially  ciliated.  Gen.  Discoceyhakt. 

Gen.  Kolpoda. 
**  Body  ciliated    obliquely 

all  over. 

Gen.  Paramceciunu 
aa.  No  proboscis. 

*  Front  and  tail  contracted. 

Gen.  Amphilepius* 
**  Front    oblong,  tail    con- 
tracted. 
Gen.  Uroleptua. 

B.  With  eyes. 

Gen.  Ophryoglena. 
Fam.  11.     Oxy  trichina. 
Body  ciliated  and   hairy,  or 
armed    with    Bt>les    or 
straight     spiaclis     and 
hooks. 

A.  Body  hairy,  no  stylea  or 

hooks. 
Gen.  Oxytricha. 

B.  Body  with  hooks  and  no 

styles. 

Gen.  Kerona. 

C.  Body  with  styles  and  no 

hooks. 

Gen.  UrostyUu 
B,  Body    with    styles     and 
hooks. 
Gen.  Stylonichia. 

Fis.  1. 
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TIk-  i.Wa  of  a  P.lyalotl  Bible 
. ,.u.e]Vfd  in  the  ihird  century,  by  Orii^en.  who  speiil 
•■■■■±ci  of  immenso  labour  Id  fovmiiiL;  Hie  Old  Te6l 
:•.:■■  E-uoIi  a   work.     Thi  ....    ":,.,  . 

.  1,1.  Hie  Bible  in  six  columns,  ilie  aix  coiumna  consiaieu 
■[■  1  the  Hebrew  lext ;  i.  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  characler* 
.!  I'iie  Greek  version  of  Aquila;  4,  the  Greek  ver>ion  ol 
-^Mii.nachus;  S.  the  Se|iluai;int ;  6.  Uie  Greek  version  ol 
'I  ....■■i  Jul  ion.  These  six  columns  went  through  the  work 
l.:ti  .iiirneporlionswete  in  eighl  columns  and  mhcrs  in  nitie 
■ril  wiLli  reference  to  these  port! ont  it  is  rnliedOctaplaaiu 
i.-.iioai.la.  Considered  apart  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
II-  bru.w  in  Gruek  chaiacters,  it  is  called  Telrapla.  the  Bible 
.:.  l.,Mr  column*.  Though  two  langiiagL-s  only  were  used 
I'l  liio  furniaiion  of  Ihis  work,  it  irni'ht  not  improperly  be 
■■ .;..  J  a  Polyglott.  iLii  lo  he  lamented  that,  excepl  in  the 
D'  ptuaginl,  only  k  few  fraEmenls  of  Origen'a  porformaiico 


Polygloil   in 
be  the  only  oi 


inierpreiaiiun,  ii 


Hebrew,  Greek,  and   Laiin  ;    but   he  never 
llian  one  shoot,  a  copy  of  which,  supposed  lo 
le  in  existence,  U  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
.     IJ.     Since  that  time  various  Polvglotis  h.ive 
been  publi»lied,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following: 

I.  The  Comi>lutcnsiau  Pol>(;lolt.  This  was  printed  at 
Cumplutum,  the  I^lin  name  of  Alcala  do  Henaics  in 
Spain.  Jl  was  begun  in  151)2,  and  finished  in  IM7.  but  it 
was  not  published  before  I3'J2,  Jl  was  patronised  bv  Cai-- 
dinul   Francis  Ximeiies  [Cisneros].  who  employed  seven 

mud  men  competent  for  ihe  underlakin;{,  and  who 
niflrently  defroyuil  the  entire  expenses  of  its  publicalion. 
is  nuble  work  was  dedicated  by  its  palrnn  to  Po|>e  Leo 
X.  It  is  in  six  volumes.  Hilio.  In  the  Old  Testament  each 
page  consists  of  llircc  columns,  the  left-hand  page  present- 
ing the  Hehrew,  the  Vulgale.  and  Ihe  Septuajiinl,  and  llic 
lifjlu-haiid  the  Scpliiaijinl,  the  Vul<;ale,  and  ihe  Htbiow, 
with  Hebrew  priniilives  in  l|ie  outer  margin,  and  a  supra- 
lincaiy  I.atin  interpret  a  I  ion  of  tlio  Scplungint.  At  the 
lower  part  of  ibo  page  U  a  Chaldee jinraphi'ase  with  a  Latin 

■ ...:        -_   .^^  columns.     In  iho  New  'J'csliiinent 

columns,  coniiistin;;  of  the  Greek  ItxC 
ll^ute   with   marginal  relurenccs.      Tiie 
Greek  Testament  of  this  Polynlult  is  reniLirkahle  as  being 
pli'te  edtiiun  ever  printed.    Besides  a  variety  uf 
prefaiory  matter  in  tlie  first  vulunie,  llie  whiije  of  the  sixth 
'unic.  wiih  the   concluding  pari  uf  ilie   fifth,  ciinsisls  of 
era!  distinct  performances,  making  a  large  apparatus  of 
menlary  biblical  literature.     Of  Ibe  Cumpluteiisiun  Po- 
lygloil Coo  copies  only  were  printed,  and  one  is  seldom  mel 
with  e<icept  orj.-asionally  in  public  libraries. 

II.  The  Antwerp  PolvL'lolt.  This  was  printed  by  Qiris- 
topber  Plamin.  at  Antwerp,  l5G9-]s;-2,  in  eight  vols,  folio. 
The  editor  was  Arias  Muiiliinus.who  had  about  sixty  assist- 
ants. The  work  wus  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Philip  H..  kin;;  of  Spain,  who  is  reported  to  have  defrayed 
its  expenses,  iliuu^  some  are  of  u|iinion  that  lie  merely 
lenl  the  money  to  Planlin,  and  demanded  its  repayment  in 
such  a  inaiiner  as  to  involve  him  in  very  great  distress. 
The  whole  of  Ihe  Cuniplutensian  Polyelott  is  comprii<ed  in 
this  of  Antwerp,  besides  another  Clialdce  paraphrase  of  a 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Teslameiit,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Saniei  Pagninug, 
altered  bj  the  editor,  Arias  Moiilanu«.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  four  columns,  two  in  each  page,  s  Latin  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scptuagint  forming  one  of  the  columns, 
with  a  Chaldco  partiphiuse  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  anda  Latin  interprclaiion  on  that  of  the  right, 
in  Ilie  Now  Testament  the  versiins  are  similarly  arranged, 
Syriac  bein^  in  place  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  L^atin  of 
Pui^ninus  answering  to  the  I^lin  intcrp relation  of  tho 
Sepiuagint.  The  types  are  bold  and  finely  formed,  and  the 
paper  is  of  ■  yellowish  cast  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
tix:ii,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  consist  uf  lexicons, 
i;rammars,  and  other  aids  fur  understanding  tho  contents 
of  the  preceding  volumcji.  Of  thiii  pulyglott  .^DU  copies 
only  were  printed,  and  the  greater  number  of  lliese  were 
lost  in  being  conveyed  by  se<t  to  Spain,  so  that  it  is  mor» 
rare  ihan  even  its  pi^eccssor  of  Cnmpluluin. 

lU.  The  Parisian  PolyglolL  This  was  printed  at  Paris, 
bv  Antony  Viirfi,  1Bi8-IOJ5,  in  10  vols,  large  fulio.  Tlis 
eilitor  was  Ouido  Michael  le  Jay,  who  at  this  time  was  a 
lajmau,  tut  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had 
seveial  learned  astociates,  and  he  might  have  had  tho 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Hiclielieu,  but,  refusinj;  thii  favour 
and  venturing  to  publish  ihe  uork  at  his  own  expcnue.  lie 
broui;ht  ruin  upon  himself.  This  splendid  performance 
contains  all  that  is  in  the  two  nreccdin.i;  Polyglolls,  with 
Ihe  aildilion  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teslamenl,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  former,  and  the  Sainari' 
tati  Pentuleucti.  These  additions  however  are  made  sepa- 
rately. BO  that,  though  the  Parisian  Polvglolt  contains 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  seven  languages,  its  pages  do  not 
exhibit  at  one  view  more  than  the  Antwerp  Polvglolt. 
These  ten  volumes,  in  imperial  folio,  present  allractmns  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  mper.  though  perhiips  not  so  fine 
astbot  of  the  Antwerp  Poliglott,  is  beautitu! ;  tiie  type! 
are  large,  clear,  ond  elegantly  formed;  the  engraver's  art 
moreover  is  appropiiately  displayed  in  furnishing  occasional 
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ombellishments ;  in  a  word,  the  Parisian  Polyglott  is  alto- 
gether as  magnificent  a  work  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

IV.  The  London  Polyglott.  This  was  edited  by  the 
learned  Brian  Walton,  who  became  afterwards  bishop  of 
Chester.  It  is  in  6  vols ,  large  folio.  It  was  published 
by  subscription,  and  the  volumes  came  out  in  the  following 
order: — the  first  volume  in  September,  1654;  the  second  in 
July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656 ;  and  the  last  three  in 
1657.  'And  thus,'  says  Dr.  Twiells  {Life  of  Pocock),  Mn 
about  four  years  was  finished  the  English  Polyglott  Bible, 
the  glory  of  that  age,  and  of  the  English  church  and 
nation,  a  work  vastly  exceeding  all  former  attempts  of  that 
kind,  and  that  came  so  near  perfection  as  to  discourage  all 
future  ones.'  Some  portions  of  this  Polyglott  are  printed 
in  seven  languages,  all  open  at  one  view.  No  one  book  is 
given  in  nine  languages ;  but  nine  languages  are  used  in  the 
coirrse  of  the  work,  namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  A  vast 
body  of  introductory  matter  is  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
aixth  is  made  up  of  various  readings,  critical  remarks,  &c. 
Brian  Walton  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  men  who  formed 
a  constellation  of  oriental  and  general  scholars,  such  as 
perhaps  have  appeared  together  at  no  other  period  during 
the  wnole  history  of  our  country.  One  of  these  men  was 
Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  who  published  his  '  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton'  in  1669,  2  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the 
seven  oriental  languages  occurring  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
and  it  has  grammars  of  all  these  languages  prefixed.  It 
generally  accompanies  the  Polyglott,  which  can  hardly  be 
pronounced  complete  without  it.  Walton's  work  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  appearance  to  the  three  preceding  Polyglotts, 
but  in  point  of  solid  usefulness  to  the  biblical  scholar  it  is 
far  beyond  any  one  of  them.  The  eight  volumes  form  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  aids  for  studying  the  original  scrip- 
tures. As  the  London  Polyglott  is  frequently  found  in 
private  hbraries,  a  more  minute  description  of  its  contents 
appears  to  be  unnecessary.  Its  history  is  recorded  at  length 
in  Archdeacon  Todd's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of 
Chester,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1821,  a  work  which  com- 
prises also  notices  of  all  Walton's  coadjutors. 

y.  Bagster's  Polyglott.  This  work  was  published  by  the 
enterprising  bookseller  by  whose  name  it  is  known,  in  1 
vol.  folio,  London,  1831.  The  Old  Testament  is  in  eight 
languages,  and  the  New  Testament  in  nine.  Eight  lan- 
guages are  exhibited  at  once  upon  opening  the  book.  The 
languages  are  Hebrew,  Greek,  English,  Latin,  German, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Syriac,  the  New  Testament 
being  given  in  the  last  language  as  an  appendix.  To  these 
are  added  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters ;  the  notes  and  readings  of  the  Masorites ;  the  chief 
variations  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint  (which  is 
followed  in  this  Polyglott),  and  of  the  Alexandrian  as 
given  by  Grabe,  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  the 
whole  of  the  selected  various  readings  given  by  Griesbach 
in  his  own  edition  of  1805.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  fifty 
pages  of  prolegomena  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  types  are  small,  but  clear  and  elegant,  and 
the  paper  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  whole  volume  pre- 
sents a  very  handsome  appearance. 

On  the  subject  of  Polyglott  Bibles  in  general,  the  reader 
will  be  gratified  by  consulting  Home's  Introduction ; 
Butler*s  Horee  Biblitke  ;  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary ;  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  improved  by 
Masch. 

FOLYGNCTUS.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
antient  painters.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos :  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Aglaophon,  a  painter  of  that  island.  Pliny  merely  says 
that  Polygnotus  lived  before  the  90th  Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ; 
but  from  Plutarch's  account  of  his  friendship  for  Cimon 
and  love  for  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice  (Plut.,  Cim,,  c.  iv.), 
it  would  seem  probable  that  he  flourished  at  Athens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  460).  Thasos 
was  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  after  a  war  of  three  years, 
in  463  B.C.,  and  it  is  likelv  enough  that  Polygnotus  then 
left  his  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  conqueror  Ci- 
mon on  his  return  to  Athens.  A  story  told  by  Plutarch 
iCim.,  c.  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinice  as  no  longer  young 
in  the  year  463 :  if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
retained  sufficient  beauty,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  introduced 
by  the  artist  into  bis  painting  in  the  Poecile.  Polygnotus 
obtained  the  rights  oi  citizenship  at  Athens :  how  long  be 
continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    Pliny 


describes  him  as  'the  first  who  painted  women  vith  \k:v 
parent  drapery,  and  covered  their  beads  with  varu'p- . 
caps.    He  first  began  to  open  the  mouth,  and  f^h.>\\  ;. 
teeth  of  his  figures,  and  to  give  them  an  exprc»«i :, 
countenance  different  from  the  antient  stiffnou.'  d',.;, 
xxxv.  9.)     Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the  fir»t  irtif!»  vf\ 
employed  the  *sil,*  or  yellow  colour  found  in  tiieAi* 
silver  mines.  (Plin.,  xxxiii.  13.)    The  same  painlcr^  um   ; 
blacker  blue  colour  prepared  from  grape  husks  (nr)«riiM  - 
(Plin.  xxxv.  6.)     Some  of  the  works  of  Polygnutuf  9> 
executed  in  the  encaustic  method.  (Plin.,  xxxv.  li.)  C::. 
{Brutus,  xviii.)  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  masten  «bo  u  •  i 
the  four  old  colours.  [Paitttino.]    Aristotle  (^/i7.,  w. 
calls  him  ^^uc^c,  one  who  conveyed  a  notion  of  moral  ;.  j.. 
ties  and  of  character  by  his  works,  and  in  the  '  Poet:c»'  i . . 
he  contrasts  this  ethic  character  of  Polygnotus  witli  t 
absence  of  such  a  quality  in  Zeuxis ;    in  cap.  4  be  ^i\ 
that  Polygnotus   riadr    his  figures  superior,  Pau«Rn  '. 
ferior,  and  Dionysius  similar,  to  nature.    It  would  i .  . 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  analogous  \\. 
in  the  history  of  antient  art  to  that  occupied  by  some  (t 
early  Florentine  masters  in  modern  painting.    Perhafj  ^r. 
Angel ico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a  fair  parallel;    aim; 
bearing  in  mind  that  painting  among  the  antientsv:*.- 
sentially  statuesque  in  its  character,  and  theref  >re,  at  i 
equivalent  stage  of  development,  the  drawing  of  the  ti. . 
would  be  much  fiirther  advanced  than  in  Italian  art. 

The  principal  works  of   Polygnotus*  enumerated  Uil 
antients  are — 

1.  The  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  of  vhirhP  j 
sanias  (x.  25)  has  left  an  elaborate  description.     Th«  ^  • 
jectswere — the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Return  of  the  (5 «»  • 
and  the  vcct/ta,  or  Visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.    It « 
seem,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  names  ver*  ' 
tached  to  most  of  the  figures,  as  we  see  them  often  insr  ^ 
on  the  vases.     The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portni}t'<l,  ^r 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  personages,  imply  a  di«rr::r 
tion   of  character  and  a  power  of  expression,  such  s^  * 
should  expect  from  the  reputation  of  the  arti^t.    T  • 
Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with  bis  bat.  I 
left  knee,  ajid  with  an  expression  of  deep  niclair 
Penthesilea  appeared  to  contemplate  Paris  with  coi.u 
and  scorn  (x.  31).    Lucian  {Ima^,,  7)  mentions  the  f: 
of  Cassandra,  as  showing  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  !• 
and    the  blush  of   the   cheek    {d^pvuv  rb  liririu?^  i 
iraptiMv  rh  virfpivOkg),  A  German  artist,  Riepcuhausen.  f . 
lished  some  designs  formed  on  the  description  by  Ti'  • 
nias  of  these  works  of  Polygnotus,  and  Go;he  (vol.  \. 
97)  has  written  an  essay  on  tiie  snbjcct. 

2.  The  Poscile  at  Athens.    The  subject  probably  va^ '. 
Destruction  of  Troy.    (Plut.,  Cim.,  iv.) 

3.  A  painting  in  a  building  near  the  Propylca  at  :\tU' 
(Pans.,  i.  22,  6.) 

4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  Leucippvis  v  ' 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Pans.,  i.  18,  l.)  H ' 
work  were  extant,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  noMo  i  ' 
of  nearly  the  same  subject  by  Rubens  in  the  Mu'u  ... 
leiy  would  probably  afford  as  striking  a  contrast  bc.i 
antient  and  modern  art  as  can  be  imagined. 

5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  tcn.y  * 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  ivr^^   ^ 
itptf,  for  Iv  Tip  Griff avptf,  in  Harpocration. 

6.  A  picture  representing  Ulysses  after  the  Slaupli'^ 
the  Suitors,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Area  at  1^'^- 
(Paus.,  ix.  4, 1.) 

7.  The  Walls  at  ThespiflB.  painted  by  Polygnotu*  •  • 
restored  by  Pausias.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  distinct  idea  i-f  *   ' 
the  effect  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been,  h 
the  expressions  used  by  Aristotle,  they  probably  r '*^*;, 
much  calm  dignity  and  an  absence  of  all  exaggeiatir.. 
must  not  imagine  that  they  showed  the  comphcated  c  '  - 
sition,  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  variety  of  ( ■'    ■ 
or  the  accurate  perspective  of  the  best  modem  masters  ^ 
attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  vase*,  wh.i^h  ^ 
retain  traces  of  the  severer  style  of  the  art  uniic<J ' 
good  execution,  will  convey  the  best  general  notion  c: ' 
works  of  such  an  artist.      As  in  sculpture,  no  acce^^' 
probably  appeared,  except  such  as  were  absolute'* "'" 
sary  for  understanding  the  story,  and  essential  to  tht*^' 
tudes  of  the  figures.  (Sillig,  Catalogue  Artjficm:  ^!  J  • 
Handbuch  der  Arch€Pologie  und  Kumst ;  Muiler,  Ue  I  {^-*  * 
OperibuM  Fhidia;  Goethe,  voL  xliv.,  p.  97.) 
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quadrangular,  or  pentagonal  faces,  and  either  three-angled, 
four-angled,  or  five-angled  corner?.  Call  these  the  essential 
faces  and  corners.     Hence  the  following  readily  follows : 

If  the  essential  ftices  be  all  triangles,  there  must  be  4 
at  least ;  if  all  quadrangles.  6  at  least ;  if  all  pentagons,  12 
at  least :  and  the  same  of  the  corners.  If  the  non-essential 
faces  be  all  hexagons,  or  the  non-essential  corners  six- 
angled,  it  would  appear*  that  the  minimum  number  of 
essential  faces  and  corners  need  not  be  increased,  how  many 
hexagons  soever,  or  six-angled  corners,  there  may  be. 

If  all  the  corners  be  thi-ee-angled,  we  have  2  E  =  3C,  or 
(8)  vanishes.  If  then  all  the  faces  be  of  sides  not  exceeding 
six,  we  have 

3F3;|-2F4  +  F5=  12. 

Similarly,  if  all  the  faces  be  triangular,  and  the  comers 
nowhere  more  than  six-angled,  we  must  have 

3C3  +  2C,  +  Os  =  12. 

Hence  it  follows  that  when  all  the  corners  are  three- 
angled,  and  all  the  faces  either  pentagons  or  hexagons,  the 
number  of  pentagons  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  Ihan  12 : 
also  that  when  all  the  faces  are  triangles,  and  all  the  corners 
five-angled  or  six-angled,  the  number  of  five-angled  comers 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  12. 

If  all  the  corners  be  four-angled,  we  have  2E=4C,  or 

F3=8  +  F5  +  2F6-f 

whence  there  must  be  at  least  8  triangles.  And  similarly, 
if  all  the  sides  be  quadrangular,  there  must  be  at  least  8 
three-angled  corners. 

If  all  the  corners  be  five-angled,  we  have  2E  =  5C,  or 
F3=  20  +  2F,  4-  SF,  +  8Fe  +  . . .. 
80  that  there  must  be  at  least  20  triangular  faces.    Similarly 
if  all  the  faces  bo  pentagonal,  there  must  be  at  least  20 
three-angled  corners. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  figures  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  enclose  space  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Two  fi-gided  faces,  joined  bv  n  quadrangles,  ^his  in- 
cludes the  prism  and  truncated  pyramid,  and  also  every 
quadrangular  hexahedron. 

2.  The  pyramid,  with'one  n-sided  face  and  n  triangles. 

3.  The  solid  with  n  quadrangles,  and  2n  triangles,  t|ie 
symmetrical  case  of  which  is  a  prism  surmounted  at  each 
end  by  a  pyramid. 

4.  l^wo  faces  of  n  sides,  and  ^'^  quadrangles,  m  heing 
any  whole  number. 

5.  Twelve  quadrangles  so  arranged  that  four  of  them  are 
placed  corner  to  corner,  the  pguie  being  finished  by  four 
others  on  each  side.  When  the  quadrangles  are  all  equi- 
lateral, this  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

6.  The  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  in  which  there  are  two 
pentagons,  each  of  which  has  another  pentagon  on  every 
side,  the  two  figures  being  placed  together  so  that  the  pro- 
jecting angles  of  the  one  fiU  up  the  re-entering  angles  of 
the  other. 

7.  The  triangular  icosahedron,  the  conjugate  solid  of  the 
last,  which  may  be  thus  imagined.  Let  a  pentagonal  prism 
be  surmounted  at  each  extremity  by  a  pyramid,  and  let  the 
sides  of  the  prism  which  join  the  angles  of  the  opposite  pen- 
tagons, and  also  a  diagonal  in  each  quadrangle,  be  supposed 
to  he  formed  of  extensible  and  contractible  threads.  Turn 
one  of  the  surmounting  pyramids  partly  round :  then  the 
sides  and  diagonals  of  the  five  quadrangles  will  no  longer 
continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  will  form  ten  triangles, 
which,  with  the  ten  belonging  to  the  pyramids,  complete 
the  number  renuired. 

When  the  siaes  of  a  polygon  are  given,  the  polygon  itself 
is  not  given,  unless  it  be  a  triangle:  thus  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  quadrangles  which  have  the  same  four  sides. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  when  a  solid  is  formed  of 
given  faces,  in  a  given  order  of  juxtaposition,  those  faces,  if 
they  form  a  solid  at  all,  can  only  form  one.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  stability  of  solid  figures ;  were  it  not  for  this, 
a  box,  for  example,  would  require  internal  cross-pieces  to 
support  the  sides.  This  remarkable  property  is  assumed 
by  Euclid  as  a  part  of  a  definition,  and  that  improperly; 
since  it  is  a  new  axiom. 

A  proof  of  the  axiom  imphed  in  the  above  was  given  by 
M.  Cauchy  in  the  article  already  cited,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  Legend ie*s  Geometry.    It  is  sufficient,  but  de- 

*  Roinpnib4*r  ItoweTer  Umt  thiti  subject  is  very  incompletely  known ;  and 
tliCHiali  iK>nii'  nrcessAry  coti(liti(in«  cnu  W  luul  uowd,  it  hu«  never  b«en  foiiiid 
out  wnnt  oiiiHlitiuijs  all*  boih  i«<r<'(i»;iry  and  sudicient  in  ocder  tbata  given 
Bumber  of  fttcet  may  encloM  »|)*tce. 


pends  on  considerations  foreign  to  the  subject  as  Uiuii 
considered. 

For  the  remarkable  division  of  equal  solids  in!o  «\i  .■ 
trically  and  unsymmetrically  equal  see  Symmktric  %i. 
the  more  general  view  of  the  nature  of  polygons,  ki.|;i,'i  ♦ 
by  modem   geometry,   see  Trantsvkrsal':    §ee   aUo  '1 
ANGLE,  Regular  Figures  and  Regular  Solids,  Tk 
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To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  polygonal  r   - 
[Numbers.  Appellations  of],  let  us  take  as  an  1:  - 
the  peniagonal  number.     Take  any  pentagon  BA/. 
construct  a  set  of  pentagons.  ACc.  ADrf.  &c^  double,  t- 
&c.  of  AB&  in  linear  dimension.  Divide  the  sides  of  r a  ' 
tagon  into  parts,  each  equal  to  the  corresponding  f  idt  •     * 
Then  if  we  begin  with  A,  which  is  one  point,  and  a^vl  rn 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  first  pentagon,  we  ha\e  I  — 
5  points.    If  we- now  add  all  the  additional  point>.    ! 
second  pentagon  (including  subdivision-points).  »e 
1+4+7  or  12  points.    Take  in  the  next  pentagon,  a;,  i 
have  1+4+7+10,  or  22  points.     Hence  the  series  I.  : 
22.  &c.  is  called  the  series  of  pentagonal  numbers :  . 
set  of  numbers  is  thus  pointed  out  which  may  be  a*  . 
called  pentagonal  as  the  set  I,   4,  9,  &c.  may  W  • 
square.    It  must  be  supposed  that  the  various  set<»  <•:  . 
gonal  numbers  were  suggested  by  the  square  numW  v 

POLYGONAL   NuSlBERS.     [Numbers,  Arr  :. 

TIONS  OF.] 

POLYGONA'CEi?  are  apetalous  planUwith  trwr; 
fruit  and  usually  with  stipules  united  into  a  tube  or  ■« 
through  which  the  stem  passes,    llieir  fruit  is  cmv 
composed  ofthreeaspermouscarpellary  leaves  joined  b> 
edges,  and  surrounding  a  sm^le  erect  ovule   derr  >.j 
origin  from  a  central  placenta ;  and  it  proves  in  a  ftt 
manner  the  truth  of  the  modern  theory,  that  in  mau* 
the  ovules  derive  their  origin  immediately  from  i!»e  ^  - 
of  vegetation,  or  the  growing  point,  and  not  fiom  the  i 
gin  of  carpellary  leaves.    The  order  consists  of  hoi  1 3 
plants  more  frequently  than  of  shrubs,  and  a  lar^e  j 
them  are  mere  weeds ;   as  for  example  our  dock*,  tr  J 
polygonums;  some  however  are  handsome  flower^,  3*  ' 
Polygonum  Orientale,  or  Garden  Persicaria,  and  P.  tr.'T 
caule;   others  are  valuable  for  cooking,  as   the  rbu. 
whose  roots  also  furnish  the  important  tonic  and  pur^ 
drug  of  that  name,  and  in  some  a  great  Quantity  of  a>tri.  ^ 
matter  is  found,  as  in  the  Coccolooa  uvf/era,  or  seaside  ^ 
of  Jamaica,  from  which  a  kind  of  Kino  has  been  pr<;  - 
A  species  of  Indian  polygonum,  called  tinctfirtuw., 
recently  been  intro<luced  into  cultivation  in  Belt  i  urn  ? 
substitute  for  indigo.      The  flour  of  the  6eed»  of   ; 
gomtm  tataricum,/agnpyrum,  and  others,  is  made  int.  . 
kind  of  bread  in  Lombaidy  and  other  countries. 

POLY'GONUM  (Zoology),  Schumacher's  noirr    1  - 
genus  composed  of  those  species  of  TurbiuelluM  of  av.t 
with  large  continuous  rihs,  so  that  they  look  Uke»heiT>  » 
many  angles  or  sides.    Type,  Turbinelhu  pol^gt^nu*^ 
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in  number  on  etch  side.    Rilt/nemut  mtrmu  anil  P.  Toptvi 

of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Canlor  Male*,  are  closely  allied  to  thii 
ipecics.  '  Poiynttniu  Sele,  Hamilton  (P.  plebeiut,  Brous- 
soiiniLi<i ;  P. Unealas, Laeep^de).  is theSuleah  flah mentioned 
in  Patbury'*  "  Oriental  Herald,"  the  same  which  Mr. 
McClelland  Bubmilted  to  examinftlion.  This  species,  as 
well  a*  another  closely  allied  lo  P.  quadriJiUt,'  Cuvier, 
wliii'h  I  have  dissected,  figured,  and  described,  under  the 


and  is  appreciated  by  Europeans  for  its  excellent  flavour 
both  species  attain  a  size  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  to  ten  inches  in  death.' 

Besides  these  species  founa  on  the  coatf  of  the  mainland, 
two  other  snecies  of  Potynemus,  P.  htxanemut  and  P.  kep- 
tadaetylut,  have  been  discovered  olT  the  coast  of  Java.  On 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  certain  species 
of  the  present  genus  are  found.  One  of  the  Atrican  species 
is  conruunded  by  Cuvier  with  the  Indian  P.  longifllit,  and 
the  mblake  has  been  rectifted  by  Mr.  BsnnetLt     It  appears 


.  m)  differs  from  the  Mango-fish  of  India  in  the  number  of 
free  rays  to  the  pectoral  (ins,  the  latter  baring  seven  rays, 
and  the  African  species  only  Ave.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
ciennes, not  having  found  any  species  of  Mynemut  with  so 
few  as  five  free  rtiys,  aJid  those  longer  than  the  body,  imagined 
that  the  Pol.  qutnquariu*  was  founded  on  a  mutilated  spe- 
cimen. Several  imlividualst  however  having  this  character 
being  discovered  by  Captain  Belcher,  R.N.,  during  his  sur- 
vey of  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  AMct,  Mr. 
Bennett  proposed  to  niuae  the  species  after  Axledi 


The  second  African  species  belongs  to  thai  section  in 
which  the  free  rays  of  the  pectoral'  fins  are  short,  and  bat 
received  the  name  of  Pulynemu»  quadrijllit. 


[V>ljDHOui  quadriAlU.  CuT.rt  Vib. 

In  the  American  Polynemus  IP.  Amgneamu)  then  are 
•even  free  rays  lo  llie  pectoral  fin,  and  these  scarcely  reach 
the  tip  of  the  Tentral  fins :  it  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  of 

J  aw  ■  Ping^diiwi  sitlu  2i»ta(ia>i  So 
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a  silvery  eoloui';  the  peclorsd  flm  ars  almost  blBck,  uid  tha 

other  fins  are  spotted  with  black. 

POLYNE'SIA,  a  word  formed  f^om  theGmek,  aod  *i^ 
nifying  '  many  islands,'  ii  a  term  which  has  not  lotiK  brm 
used  in  Eeography.  When  the  numerous  ((roups  of  ulacdt 
dispersed  over  Ibe  Pacific,  and  the  whole  ettetit  of  wbai  na« 
is  called  Australia,  became  known,  geographers  felt  iL* 
necessity  of  separating  both  from  Asia,  and  of  Riving  thm 
a  distinct  description,  and  accordingly  they  sought  for  an  a^ 
propriate  name.  The  English  geographers  adopted  Ibai  at 
Australasia,  the  German  Aiutralia,  and  tbe  French  P  '.t- 
nesia-  Under  this  name  the  French  fceogiaphtrs  comptv 
of  islands  which  occur  :(i 
Auatcalia,  but  ail 
them  all  the  islands  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  ih  cv 
which  are  commonly  called  tbe  Indian  Archipelago.  B.i 
as  those  islands  bad  alwavs  been  considered  an  appurtenan:* 
of  Asia,  Ibe  name  of  Polynesia,  in  ihia  extent  of  its  sicu  - 
flcation,  was  not  approved  of;  and  it  fell  into  disuae;  and  si 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  uniie  the  great  island  i 
Australia  with  tbe  other  groups  of  the  PaciBc,  the  name  ' 
Polynesia  bas  in  modern  times  been  restricted  to  iKm 
islendsofthegreatocean  which  are  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Ph;:.;- 
pines,  Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and  extend  to  tho  vote-. 
coast  of  America.  A  few  groups  however,  which  are  suuair. 
not  far  from  the  American  continent,  and  tberefoR  ui 
considered  as  belonging  to  Ibat  continent,  as  Juan  Fc- 
nandei,  the  Galapagos,  and  the  Revillagigedo  Islands  is 
well  a*  the  islands  constituting  the  empire  of  Japan,  itt 
island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Kurules,  are  excluded  fron  ti.' 
term.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  the  large  islands  and  t.>r 
groups  of  smaller  islands  com iH'ehended  uuderthe  nanr  '  ' 
Polynesia,  as  a  more  particular  notice  of  them  is  given  uixlic  i 
their  separate  heads.  South  of  the  equator  are  l>apaa.  f.t 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Ireland,  with  New  Hanover,  No 
Britain,  Louisiade,  New  Georgia  Archipelago,  Queen  Ubc-  I 
lotle  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Vitis  IkU'iv 
Friendly  Islands,  Navigator's  Islands,  Society  Islands.  Ha  I 
quesas  Islands,  Famuto  Islands,  and  tbe  isolated  Easic 
Island  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  south  of  tbe  uuiLcr: 
tropic.  Pilcairn's  Island,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  ulatid)  ' 
New  Zealand.  North  of  the  equator  are  the  PelewLiia:^  ! 
the  New  Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  the  Ralick,  the  Bada.-..  i 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  | 

POLYNOMIAL,  an  algebraical  word  DMAning  u  :i 
pression  which  bas  several  terms,  being  Ibe  general  ii.-?:i 
under  which  are  included,  binomials,  trinomials,  qcair 
nomials.  &c.,  or  expressions  of  two,  three,  four,  &r.  i<T=.ii 
The  polynomial  theorem  means  the  theorem  by  «h.r'i  i 
polynomial  expression  is  raised  to  itt  several  powen.  F  -  I 
an  easy  way  of  doing  this,  see  Lxbrary  qf  Uw^fiU  AV  v 
ledge,  -  Diff.  Cak.,'  pp.  328-337. 

POLYODONTA('many.toolhcdiribe'),anameappheit. 
Lamarck  and  M.  de  Blainville  to  the  Arcaeea  of  tbe  Liiva- 
the  ArkrihelU,  &c.  of  collectors,  comp  re  heading  Ibe  l.r=.    i 
collected  by  Linnraus,  in  his  '  Bystema  Naluiia.'  unde;  i.      I 
genus  Area,  and  those  designatMl  by  more  modern  aoaS(c-<i 
as  the  genera  Area,  CvculUea,  Ptclttneuiu*.  and  .Nww.'- 

Lamarck's  Areaeea  constitute  a  part  of  hit  Cojar^'-";    , 
Tenuipidet,  and  are  arranged  by  him  between  Ibe  Ct'^  t- 
ceet  and  the  Trigonite.  I 

De   Blainville  places  hit  ftmily  fiUyodonla   or  J.ts  i 
between  the  Mytilacea  and  Submytitaeea. 

Lamarck  thus  defines  the  family:  — 

'  Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  entering,  and  dikf  -^-.   i 
in  each  valve  in  either  a  straight,  a  curved,  or  a  Ur^si. 

M.  Desbayes  remarks,  in  the  lost  edition  of  Lutsr  i. 
that  thegrealernumber  ofoonchologistscoiuidertbcbm  ■ 
to  he  very  natural,  and  notreauiring  any  altenQoD.  the  r.        I 
lionahip  between  tho  genera  being  apparent,  and  t*fv^i 
between  CuaiUaa,  Area,  and  Pectunculu* ;  whilst  the  : 
ferences  existing  between  them  are  of  so  Little  impona- ' 
that  their  union   under  one  natural  genus   may  b«  v. 
adopted.     A^utu/aindeed  does  not  appeartoM.  De»b>>(>  -     | 
be  so  well  connected  with  the  preceding  geoerm;  for  ■ 
Nueulie  are   nacreous,   a  condition   not   obaerved    ii.   ■ 
others.     The  hinge  teeth  too  of  the  Nucuia  bare  a  iiB.r 
form,  and  they  are  in  general  more  projecting  than  ib^.       I 
the^rcivand  iVcIuncu/i;  thopoiitionoftbeir)i|niBrui  I 

tinguishes  them  still  further.  In  the  thire  preceding  re  ■ - 
the  ligament  is  e;tternal,  and  rolled  up,  at  it  were,  (k! 
tbe  binge  i  in  the  NuetUa  it  is  interna^  and  received  u.~  • 
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larger  than  is  Mea  in  Ibe  greater  number  of  the  other 
inals  uf  this  class.    The  buccal  Rperture  leads  into  a  i 
low  and  ralher  long  atiiuphagui,  al  the  aide  of  which  and 
upening  ut  its  luwer  part  i>  a  amall  c1i>n);ale<l  pouo   , 
vliich  ii  contained  a  small  horny  slylet.     Tlie  cesopliugUB 
tenninalej  at  a  very  small  globular  Blomacb,  in  the  wnlU  of 
which  are  seen  large  crypts,  by  which  the  liver,  which  i 
'lopes  il,  pours  in  its  secretion.    Tlie  inleitine  ii  lilender, 
and  makes  only  a  single  circuit,  «o  as  to  reach  the  dnriial 
and    median   line,   passes   behind   the   posterior   relr 
muscle,  and  lerminalea  by  an  anus  lurnea  dowiiwards.  The 
organs  of  circulation  have  a  particular  disposition  ir 
Area,  very  diffeieat  rrnm  what  is  known  iu  (he  other  ace- 
phaious  motlusca.     In  nearly  all  the  tBolluski  of  this  clai 
the  heart  has  a  eintfle  vuntncla  embracing  the  rectum,  an 
placed  in  the  dorsal  and  median  line  of  the  animal.     In  the 
Arks,  the  back  of  the  animal  being  very  wide   and 
brancbia)  very  distant  al  their  inserlion  upon  Ihe  lateral 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle  tut  eacli 
pair  of  brauchiaj,  or.  in  other  words,  there  are  in  Ibis  gem 
two  hearts.     The  nervous  system  is  very  considerable :  the 
principal  branches  of  it  ere  to  he  seen  on  the  internal 
face  ofthe  posterior  retractor  muscle. 

M.  Deshayeii  adds,  that  if  ibis  organiialion  be  compared 
with  (hat  of  the  Peclanculi,  eufflciunt  differences  will  be 
found  to  justify  Ibe  separation  of  ibe  two  genera;  but  be 
appears  to  think  that  this  might  not  be  the  (.'ase  if  Ihe  ani- 
mal of  those  Arccs  which  bB\e  no  bysijus  nere  known. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  Arc^  into  the  rallo«inj,r  sub- 
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A.  (Lef  Niivicules.) 

Navicular  species;   the  hinjje   completely  straight;  Ihe 

foot  tendinous  and  adherent,     {fij/isoaica,  Sw.)     [By     " 

Example,  Area  No/s. 

B.  {Us  Bhluurnces ~Gvn\ii  Trias,  Oken.) 
Example,  Area  torluuia. 

C.  (Genus  Cueu/itvu.  Lam.) 


Example,  Cuculliva  a 


euUfera. 


D. 


Species  wilh  a  straight  hinge  not  itolch«d  or  uet  gaping 

Example,  Area  barbaia. 

E.  (Les  Rhamboidra.) 

8pecies  well  closed, of  less  elongated  form,  more  pectinoid, 
and  wilh  a  straight  hint^. 

Example,  Area  rhomhea. 

¥. 

Oi-al  species,  elongated  or  a  little  arched  longitudinally, 
slightly  gaping  inferiorly,  wilh  the  umbones  at  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  ligament  nearly  internal,  and 
the  dental  line  a  Hllle  bent. 

Example,  Area  myliioidfa. 

Tlie  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Dc^haycs, 
in  his  Tables,  is  forty-three,  and  of  tlioie  Arr^c  lemilorfu, 
Noa,  Mragona,  wnbonata,  ktrbala,  Mugellaniea.  lint- 
bingii,  anliquata,  r/tombfo,  clalhrata,  a  new  snecifj,  Oau- 
mardii,  and  Quogi.  are  noted  as  both  living  and  fossil  (ler- 
tiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  forty  is  the  number 
riven.  Both  these  numbers  are  however  below  the  mark. 
For  instance,  no  notice  id  taken  in  Lamarck  uf  the  fifietn 
new  species  eollecled  bv  Mr.  Caraing,  and  described  by  Mr 
G.  B.  Sowerby.  KZool  Proc.,  lH,i3.J 

The  following  descriptions  ond  cuts  will  give  some  idi-a 
of  the  difference  of  form  assumed  by  the  shells  of  this 

Area  Note. 
Vetcriptian. — Shell  oblong,  Biriated;  apex  einarginalo; 
nmbonoB  very  remote,  incurved ;  mar^^in  gaping. 
Zocu/i/y.—  Atluntiu  Ocean,  seas  of  Europe. 

Area  ioriuoja— (Genus  Triiis,  Okcn). 
Z)e(CMp(iOB.  —  Shell    twisted,    porallelipiped,    striated; 
valves  obliquely  curinaled ;  umbonea  small,  recurved. 
Lueaitli/.— The  Indian  Ocean. 

Area  aniiquala. 
thtcriplinn  —Shell  transverse,  obliquely  cordate,  vei 
cose,  muny-ribbcd  ;  the  ribs  transvei-sely  striated  and bli 
UM  post«i'i<tr  ribs  biQd.    Colour  white. 


uVjuili*  w  ihn  ■pKiattH  1  c,  inUriut  tltw  g 


^ 


Xwii'iVy.— Laraap'k  gives  the  lodion  Ocesn.  ii>> 
of  Afilc^.  and  the  Mcdiiurraneau  as  the  local >iiv> 
species,  of  nhicb  M.  Deshayes,  in  Ibe  last  e<liii-" 
Animuux  tan*  Vertibrci,  says  that  ho  it  coiituii. 
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ff.  euneala  from  fourteen  to  forty-flvc  failioms ;  N.  obUqua 
from  fourleen  to  sixty  falhom* ;  and  N.  Pimm  from  sevenleen 
to  forty -Ave  fathoms. 

M.  De^hsyes,  in  the  Inst  edition  of  Laraarck,  rernBrks, 
that  tUouftli  there  ia  a  species  of  Naciihi  widely  spread  in 
the  BriliaD  Channel  and  tbu  Mediterranean,  Ihs  animal  re- 
mained unknown  until  M.  Quoy  Qgured  that  of  a  large  and 
very  ouriou»  specius  in  the '  Voyageof  the  Astrolabe.'  This 
animal,  obserrea  M.  I>caba)■e^,  has,  as  Lamsrnli  [jreilicit'cl, 
much  analogy  with  that  of  the  Pertuneuti  and  Arete.  The 
fiiot  IS  compreuBcd  laterally,  and  slit  at  its  free  border,  to 
that  it  can  be  dilated  into  a  disk  for  creeping  pro|zre$sion. 
Tlie  mantle-lobee  are  disunited  ihroughunt  the  length  of 
their  inferior  border.  The  abdotninal  moss  is  not  thick,  and 
ili^  foot  is  attached  to  it  throughout  its  length  ;  on  each 
Hide  and  above  are  found  the  branchial,  which  arc  nearly 
as  loni;  as  tho  entire  animal,  and  very  narrow.  According 
to  the  figure,  they  seem  to  be  composed  of  dotacbcd  fila- 
ments, as  in  the  Area  and  Pectunculi. 

Ii)  front  of  the  abdominal  mass,  and  near  the  nnlemr 
adductor  muscle,  is  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
pair  of  palps,  very  naiTow  and  very  niuch  elongated  on  each 
sidtt  of  the  visc«ral  mass :  these  palps  are  fuliaceuus  on  their 
internal  surface.  The  internal  organization  docs  not  appear 
to  bo  known  (  but  M.  Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
predicated  to  boar  much  resemblaace  with  that  of  the  Pk- 
luneuli. 
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lUr  iDUEilei.   e.  OutUna  oT 

Ml  de  Blainvillo  dividos  the  Nuculce  into  two  »ection». — 

A. 

Species  with  the  border  entire. 

Example,  Nucula  rostrala. 
B. 
Species  with  the  border  crenulated. 

Example.  Nucula  margaritacea. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  Deshayes  is  seven,  and  of  these.  Nucalee  margari- 
tacta,  Pella,  emurginala,  and  a  now  species,  arc  recorded  as 
occurring  both  living  ond  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last 
eilition  of  ijimarck  the  number  recorded  ia  ten.  M.  De- 
shayes however,  who  seems  to  confound  the  authors  of  the 
'Mineral  Conchology'  and  the  'Genera,' considering  them 
as  identical,  says  that  Mr.  Soweiby  has  added  some  living 
species  in  his  genera,  but  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Cuming  tn  whom 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  number.  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  latter  has  described  them  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  I..ondon,'  and 
caused  them  to  be  figured  in  the  '  Conchologiral  Illustra- 
tions' published  by  Mr.  Soverhy,  and  that  he  has  descriheii 
thirty-four  living  K]iecies.  Still  he  gives  but  four  of  the 
new  species  in  the  text,  attributing  the  names  and  descrip. 
tions  to  Mr.  Cuming,  who  certainly  collected  them,  bin 
did  not  describe  one.  The  names  and  descriptions  are  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby,  who  described  ten  from  Mr.  Uum  ' 
collection,  in  the  '  Zoolot;ical Proceedings'  for  IB3*2  (see 
Miiller's  '  Synopsis  ">,  which,  strangely  enough,  are  quoted 
by  M.  Deshayes  for  the  de^>cription  of  the  four  which  he  has 
odmilted  into  the  body  of  the  new  edition  of  the  'Animaux 
uns  VertSbtea." 

The  following  descriptions  and  cuts  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  forms  of  this  ncnus. 

Example,  Nueula  rostrala. 

Detcriptton. — Shell   transverse,  oblong,   rather,  cot 
thin,  transicTscly  sliiated;  anterior sid«;  longest,  attenuated 
uud  rostrated. 


Example,  Nucula  margarilacea. 
Deaenption. — Shell    obliquely    ovate,    trigmil,  r 
smooth ;  cardinal  teeth   straight,  acute :  marjia  r 


Cueullwa.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  ('Genera')  nwitt-  ■<• 
fossil  species  as  numerous  ;  of  these,  be  observes,  unt  i  '\ 
craiiiitina)  is  described  by  Lamarck,  and  it  band  iii  :  ■■ 
neighbourhood  of  Beauvais  and  at  Boideaux.inbe>U-.L  ,r 
to  tliat  of  Grignon,  but  in  England  several  sitecu-.  i.  - 
bulb  in  the  greunsand  and  in  the  inferior  oolilc.  ilI 
engraved  in  Sowerby's  '  Mineral  Concholt^y.'  Mi.  I't' 
Sowerby  adds,  that  those  of  the  inferior  oohte  ace  ilut.  , 
at  Bayeux  in  Normandy. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recordfl  li>  '■'■ 
Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  two.  In  llie  lul  oli^^r:. .. 
Lamarck  the  number  it  six.  Dr.  Mantell.  in  hit  'li\:',i- 
Arrangemept  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Couch  . 
Sussex.'  notes  a  Ctieullaa  in  the  chalk  marl,  and  tiidt  i: 
M.  Brongniart  sent  him  a  similar  cast  from  Rouen : .  •■ 
Cuculliea  deciusula,  from  the  Shankhn  sandtFeivnu. 

Professor  Phillips   ('Organic  Remains  of  the  Yoil-r. 
Coast')  records  Cuctillaa  oblonga,  contracta.  Irinns^k 
and  ptclinaia,  from  the  coralline  oolite ;  elongala  liviu 
coralline,  Bath,  and    inferior    oolile;   cnndnna  Sii^a  i 
Oxford  clay  andKelloway's  rock  ;  impenofMandfy/i"*'- 
from  the  Balh  oolite  ;  cancellata  from  the  Bath  sail  i;)!'. 
oolite;  reticulata  from  the  inferior  oolite;  sod  Duticni  • 
occurrence  of  the  form  in  the  Speeton  cUy  and  the  1m  1'. 
the  second  part  (1B36)  he  Ae»cnbet  Cucutlaa  oiin'"- 
argtttu  (Boiland).     ('  Illustrations  of  the  Geuloej  uf  1  '^    j 
shire.'l     Dr.  Fitlon.  in  his 'SlraLigraphictlanifLx^ll'r   ' 
tribulion  of  Fossils,'  in  his  valuable  paper  '  On  the  Si.-.*   I 
below  the  Chalk'  ( 1 839),  notices  the  following  CucW"  - 
carinala   (Blackdotvn)  ;    eoslellala   ?    (lower  (![eec-«ii 
Kent;  Slackdown,  Devon);  decutiaia  (upper  grteif"-' ■   j 
IsleofWigbt;  lower  green-sand,  Kent  and  Suum^Bj-' 
down);/Arofu(Blackdown,  Devon)  ■,/armota  iBlickd.'' 
glabra  (upper  green-sand.  Isle  of  Wight;   low«  f^'- 
sand,  Kent ;  Blackdomn,  Devon) ;  glabra  f  (lower  p"""" 
sand,  Sussex);   doublful    (upper  green-sand.  Himfl  '  ■ 
lower  green-sand,   Kpnt);  ona  or  /ujo  other  speciei  il^ ' 
green-sand,  Sussex) ;  new  (lower  green-sand.  Kent :  0\' ' 
oolite,  Cambridge):   a   Cueullaa   vrtihout  any  det.^.i'' 
(lower  green-sand,  North  Wilts) ;  and  a  ttniM  ifttw.^  - 
the  Portland  sand,  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  in  his  elaborate  paper  '  On  the  ftjlii '  I' 
trict  of  Bath,' mentions  Cueulla;a  obtonga  ixniaM  • ' 
Widcombe  Hill)  and  Cucutlaa  gl^ira  (upper  gmi-- 
noighhourhood  of  Warminster).  Mr.  Murchisun  ('''!-' 
System')  describes  and  fit;urcs  Cufu//<7a  aaliqiu  ''v^ 
old  red-sandstone  (middle  and  lower  beds  unliJ  i-'i ' 
upper  Ludlow  rock;  Cue.  Cawdari  from  the  upper  Li..  - 
rock,  with  a  ? ;  and  Cue.  ticata  from  the  old  red-w"il»; 
(middle  and  lower  hedi  only).  ProfessorSedgwirkon'l'  - 
self  had  previously  given  Gosau  as  a  lucaUty  fui  CV^ 
carinala.  ('Structure  of  the  Eastern  Alps.*) 

Area.    The  number  of  fossil  species  (tettisir)  t^^: 
H.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fifty-four,  several  of  "I'     - 
we  have  seen  above,  he  records  as  butb  liring  it"! 
(tertiary).    In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  no  am--:  '  ■ 
eighlecD,  fo^I  only,  are  catalogued.     Dr.  Hsut^''  -"' 
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many  modern  witers,  and  conitilule,  in  Dr.  Grant's  view, 

IbecUssof  Porifeia.  Whether  they  be  ofTeKeUble  or  animal 
origin,  they  certainly  have  no  polypi.  Dr.  Farre  (Ifiil. 
Traru.  for  1837),  who  has  paid  succeMful  atlenliun  lo  some 
of  ibe  higher  groups  of  Polypi,  and  who  uniles  in  one  i;ioup. 
Anthozoa,  the  Beconil  and  third  orders  of  Dr.  JohnstoD, 
says,  '  it  appears  that  under  the  commonly  received  name  ot 
Polypi  there  eiist  three  diitinct  lypca  of  ilructure,  which 
rouHt  be  refeVred  to  the  same  number  ot  ^enarale  clauoa, 
ppssessing  but  few  pointa  in  common,  and  iheae  generally 
of  the  most  superficial  kind."  [Polypueiaj  ZoopBYTAWi.] 

POLYPHE'MUS  (Conchology),  Ue  Monlfori's  name  fbr 
a  genus  consisting  of  those  species  ot  Achah'na  which  hava 
elongaled  apertures,  abort  spires,  and  an  undulation  in  the 
outer  lip. 

Example.  Ihl^pfiemiu  Clans. 

Palyphemui  is  also  a  name  given  by  Miiller  and  others 
to  certain  crustaceans  belonging  to  ttie  order  Lophyropa, 
Lair. 

POLYPHY'LLIA.    [Madrbphvllkea.] 

I'OLYPHY'SA,  the  genus  forraeil  by  Laraouroun  for  a 
marine  plant-like  body  allied  lo  Corallina.  [Pseudozoaria.] 

POLYPIA'RIA.  In  subdividing  the  Linnman  Zoophyta, 
naturalists  have  generally  lecognised  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating in  one  dislmct  class  the  compound,  plant*ljlie,  gene- 
rally  polypiferous  animals ;  Lamarck,  Lamouroux,  and 
Cuvier  agree  in  this.  Blainville's  sytlera  of  clossificalion 
employs  the  terra  Polypiaria  for  one  of  several  related 
classes  (procured  by  dismemberment  of  Lamarck's  Polypi), 
and  divides  it  into  Four  important  subclasses,  vie.  Putypiaria 
sohda,  Polypiaria  membranacea,  Polypiaria  dubia,  Polypia- 
ria nuda.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  present  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  three  latter  classes,  referimg  for  the  two 
families  of  the  first  lo  their  respective  titles,  MiLi-BPnEiifi.K 
and  TuBUVPOBiDs;  and  for  some  general  views  uf  iheclos- 
si^catiun  ofPolypian  animals  lo  Polype  and  Zoopkvtaria. 

The  active  animal  parts  of  the  Polypiariaof  Blainville  are 
generally  of  slender  figure,  prodded  with  Rlifarm  tentacnta 
in  one  n>«,  end  either  nude  or  contained  in  cells  of  various 
form  and  substance,  but  never  lamelhferous,  agglomerated 

The  subclasses  are  Uius  defined: 

Polypiaria  solida.  Animals  contained  in  small  calca- 
reous cells,  with  a  terminal  opening,  accumulated  into  a  solid 
fixed  polyparium.    Ovaria  internal? 

Fam.  1.     Milleporidte. 

Fam.  2.    Tubuiiporidie. 

Polypiaria  membranacea.  Animals  very  short,  urce- 
olated,  provided  with  many  lenlacula  (often  ciliated)  in  one 
row,  contained  in  membranous,  rarely  calcareous,  adherent 
cells,  with  a  more  or  less  bilateral  opening.     Ovaries  ex- 

Fam.   I.     P.  operculifeta. 

Fam.  2.     P.  cellariso. 

Fam.  3.    P.  eertulaiina. 

Polypiaria  dubiu.  Animals  urceiform,  provided  with 
long  (often  ciliated)  tentacula,  arranged  in  a  curvilinear 
foim  uhove  and  around  tlie  opening  of  the  mouth,  and 
springing  tVom  a  common  membranous  basis.  {Zooj/hyla 
asridio'iJa ;  Fam.  Ltmniudie,  Johnston.) 

Polypiaria  nuda.  Body  gelatinous,  very  contractile,  free, 
excavated  into  a  ganti  ic  cavity,  of  simple  form,  provided  at  its 
entrance  with  cirrhose  tentacula ;  no  trace  of  viscera ;  repro- 
duction by  external  germs.  (Part  uf  Zoophyta  hjdroVda  of 
Dr.  Johnston.) 

Polypiaria  meubbanacea. 
Fam.  1.     Opttvvlifera  ot  Escharitea. 

Animals  provided  with  a  torny  operculum  for  closing 
(he  cells  which  contain  them.  Intestinal  canal  with  two 
uiienings,  (Dr.  Johnston  includus  them  in  his  order  of 
Zikopliyta  ascidioida.  Milne  Edwards  calls  them  Bryozoa- 
iin.  They  belong  to  Dr.  Farre's  Cdiobrachiata.) 
Genera. 
Myriopoi  a. 

Animals  cylindrical,  ternnnaiinj;  anteriorly  in  a  lubuhr 
exten>ible  pTol.DX'Js,  surrounded  by  many  simple  tentacula 
Brran);i'rl  into  the  >.bape  of  a  funnel;  on  one  side  of  this 
body   IS  a  carlilngiuous  round  operculum.      Cells 
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E'chara. 
Animals  swollen  in  the  cephalin  rtgion  and  W  -•. , 
circle  of  simple  Cliform  cilim      Celli  not  prow  n    i 
tinct  externally   hating  a  depressed  stoall  ruui  il 
laled  oriBi«  unitng  regularly  in  quiniunx  tal(lu^ 
tuts  a  calcareous   bntlle,   friable  porous,  leaf  1  Li  p 


of  var  able  shap 
Example    E^<chwa  fuliai 
f.  a,  b.  e. 
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Blainville  includei  ii|  this  ^enui  levertl  C*11>p>n 
Linn»us,  Goldfusa,  and  Fleming.  Mr  Laniilak  p-i  ■ 
fossil  species  from  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  GuldFtiv  r,.^  - 
no  leM  than  twelve  from  the  chalk  and  lertisty  Miid 

Milne  Edwards  has  proposed  lo  divide  lh«  gi'iiii 
three,  according  to  the  slructura  of  tht  cell*  (.li- 
Sci.  Nal.,  2nd  series,  torn,  vi.)  :— 

Eschara,  in  which  the  adjoining  eelli  tie  rlusely  i 
anil  the  anterior  part  is  semicorneous. 

Uembranipoio,  wiib  a  calcareous  border  sndiDn: 
nousccntre  to  thecetl. 

Escharina;  cells  juxtaposed,  circumseribei,  iWi' 
anterior  parieles  calcaieous  to  iheedgaof  ll>c«iC4.'  ,- 
culated  opening. 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Lonsdale  gives  a  dubious  ■prr:'-' 
the  Wenlock  rock*. 

Plilodictya  (fosnil),  Lonsdale. 

Thin  elon^ted  expansions,  having  on  each  surb"  ' 
quadrangular  cells  not  convex,  which  penetrsle  li'' 
obliquely,  and  are  arranged,  with  respect  to  the  "''" ' 
loiiRiiudinal  lines  on  the  middle,  and  in  oblHiiic  ^^ 
(he  sides.  Surface  a  ihin  calcareous  crust  OjwR'U'' 
cells  small,  transversely  ovnl.  No  partition,  ai  m  £-  ' 
between  the  two  lovers  of  cells. 

Example,  Fluslra  lanceulatft,  Goldfius.  ("P'ui'.  ■ 
37,  f  2,) 

Diaslopbora  (fossil),  Laroouroux. 

Animals  nnknown.  Cells  rather  lubular.  «i'h  ' 
opening,  disposed  irregularly  in  vertical  n)"i  on  "''  ' 
a  lameiliform.  irregular,  lanously  expandcl  p>'l>)' 

Example,  Diastopora  foliacca,  Lomx.  FroBiItt 
Caen. 

Ocellaria  (foiisil),  Rnmond. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  rounded,  clevainl  in  ■'  i  " 
die,  and  united  in  quincunx  on  the  iwo  facr*  'I  -  ■ 
frondesccnt,  variously  shaped  polvpariur 

F.vample.  Oceliaiia   nuda.     From    tl 
Perdu. 

Adcona,  L,imouroiix. 

Animal*  unknown,     C-lls  v.-ry   ^m^Il.  iml.  '  t- 
n.illy.  «itli  a  round,  irapres-id,  v'lrifiirm.  n^f  f-'  >' 
ins.  closely  uniied   quincuucially   on   ihe  i""  I     " 
fuliaccous  polyparium  ooanovied  with  an  anicnUtri  > ' 


the   chill 


POL  3 

Polylrypo.  OTuliles,  Conipora,  Daelylonors,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  thai  duubia  Imve  been  expressca  as  to  tlieir  really 
beloiii;ing  la  tlie  Potypiaria  at  all.  The  diBcuasiona  on  ibis 
subject  in  Blainville'« '  Aclicologio'  do  nut  emirely  clear  up 
the  liubjecL 

Cellepoia.  Lamarck. 

Animals  provided  wiiti  eight  simple  tenlacula  and  two 
openinga  lo  the  inlestinnl  caaal.  Cells  complete,  circ 
Kribeil,  urceolaled,  lumid,  with  a  round  operculaled 
tninal  opening.  Tlie  iwlypariuro  which  iliey  farm  by  their 
irregular  accumulation  is  of  a  spongy  and  porous  consist- 
ence, and  appears  either  encrusting  other  bodies  or  rising 
into  ramose  masses  like  a  madrepore. 

Example,  Celtepora  pumicoso,  Linn. 


Goldfuss  mentiora  many  fossil  species,  from  the  antient 

as  veil  as  most  recent  strala. 

Cadosus,  Savigny. 

Polyparium  orbicular,  lapidesccnt,  plano-convex,  pierced 
above  wilb  central  and  scattered  pores. 

Example,  Cadosus  imbulifurmis. 

Berenices,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  submembranous,  prominent, 
ovo'id,  separated,  with  a  round  sublerminal  opening:  scat- 
tered irregularly  or  in  a  radiating  manner  on  the  surface  of 
a  thin  attached  crust. 

A  subdivision  of  the  old  genus  Cellepora,  proposed  by 

Example,  Berenices  diluviana.  Fossil  from  Caen. 
(Lamx., '  Gen.  Polyp.,'  tab.  82,  f.  1.) 

Discopom,  Lamarck. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  complete,  prominent,  more  or 
less  with  a  round  terminal  operculatod  opening.  The  poly- 
parium found  by  their  union  in  one  series  is  a  very  small 
and  thin  crust. 

(A  subdivision  of  Cellepora  proposed  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Disoopora  verrucosa,  Lamarck. 


Hembranipora,  Blainville. 

Animals  hydriform.  Cells  circumscribed,  not  {Huminenl, 
closed  above  by  a  thin  fugacious  roorabrane  in  which  the 
round  opening  is  pierced.  The  polyparium  formed  by  their 
union  is  membranaceous,  and  spreads  in  a  lamina  on  the 
surface  of  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Flustra  membranecea  of  Linnteus. 

Blainville  slates  that  it  is  nut  certain  that  all  the  species 
are  opereulaled.  If  not  operculated,  they  should  be  carried 
to  the  next  great  family,  end  perhaps  reunited  to  Flustra. 
Several  of  Guld fuss's  finsil  Celleporee  are  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Blainville. 

Fam.  2.     Cellaritea. 

Animals  hydriforra,  separate,  dislinct,  with  very  fine  len- 
tacula.  Cells  oval,  depresiied,  membranous  with  a  bilateral 
opening  wliirli  is  not  terminal.  -  The  polyparium  which 
they  form  by  their  union  laterally  or  in  two  rows,  is  mem- 
branous, and  Hxeil ;  (ovsria external?)  no  operculum.  The 
Linnnan  genus  Ccllaria  is  the  type  of  this  family,  which 
ranks  wiih  iha  ZoophytB  Ascidioida  of  JobnilOD,  and  the 
Ciliobtachisla  of  Fane. 


Lunuliies  (fuitsil),  Lamarck. 

Cells  in  one  series  arranged  in  concentric  circlet  on  d.^* 
ing  radii,  their  openings  being  on  one  (the  upper)  tui:~ 
Polyparium  regular,  oibicuiar,  convex  above,  concaie 
low.     (In  the  typical  species  the  concave  sido  is  tadiciiir'- 

Example,  Lunulites  radiaia,  Lamarck.     BleinvilU.  , 
75,  f.  5. 

Eleclra.  Lamourous. 

Animals  unknown.      Cells  membranous,  vertical,  i 
shaped,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  closed  by  a  raembranv  .  ■ 
diaphragm,  with  a  small  semilunar  opening,  and  uniu 
vcrticillate  form  round  some  other  body,  or  lo  hpi.i.   .  . 
branches.     (Closely  allied  to  Flustra.) 

Example,  Flustra  verticillaia,  Linn.    lAjnouroux.  '  P^ 
flex.,'  pi.  2,  f  2. 

Flustra. 

Animals  provided  with  numerous  simple  tentarul 
one  row.  Cells  complete,  separate,  depre&ted.  with  a  i. 
stiff  prominent  margin,  giving  altacbment  to  a  lavu. 
nous  part,  in  which  isasubterminal  transverse  open  in.;.  ' 
rang^  in  quincunx,  the  cells  unite  to  form  a  meiiibui 
flexible  encrusting  or  froiidescent  polyparium. 

This  great  genus  is  divided  by  Blainville  into   Tour  - 

Encrusting,  as  Flustra  dentnta,  membranaroa.pilo!-!.  L 

Frondescent,  formed  of  twoserieiof  cells,  as  F.  ia... 
F.  truncaia,  &c. 

Frondescent,  formed  of  one  series  of  cells  as  F,  carl  ■ 

Narrowly  lobed,  with  one  series  of  cells,  as  F.  s>v..-„. . 
F.  setacea,  &c. 

There  are  fossil  species  from  the  tertiary  and  jcii.-, 
older  stratas. 

Example,  Fluslra  carbarea.  Sol.  and  Ellis,  '  ZoopL.,' ' 
3.  f.  6.  7. 

Admirable  figures  of  Flustra  pilosa  ate  given  bv  Mi.  L 
ter,  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1834. 

Elxerina,  Lamouroux. 

Animals   unknown.     Cells  rather   large,   elonf;aIe 
Bubhexagonal  with  raised  margins,  which  support  j  riv 
branous  expansion,  in  which  a  sigmoial  aperture   uj-;  ■ 
By  a  quincuncial  and  at  the  same  time  circular  an..   . 
ment  of  the  cells,  a  branching  dicholomoiis  Sxed  mni. 


ville,  pi.  8U,  f.  2. 

Pherusa,  Lomourotix. 

Animals  unknown.  (Delta  oval,  ending  in  a  laru'.-  ;- 
minent  tubular  opening,  and  arraiitjud  in  oblique  n-s- 
only  one  fiice  of  a  membmnous  (or  subgelalinous)  t.v  ■ 
cent,  tlabellirorm.  fixed  polyparium. 

Example,  Flustra  tuhulusa,  Ellis,  I.amouroux,  *  p.  > 
flex.,'  pi.  2,  f.  20. 

Vincularia  (fossil),  Defrance. 

Cells  oval,  EubhcxDgonal.   regular,   uilh   a   subten.'  ' 
semilunaropening;  united  lungiiudlnally  in  several  tiiv-k. 
form  a  slender  brittle  polyparium  (vn  forme  de  b3{:i,>-  ■ 

Example,  Vincularia  fragilis,  Defrance.  Blain\u..- 
67,  f.  3. 

Goldfiiss,  calling  the  genus  Glauronomc,  de^rrilx^  ■.• 
other  species  from  the  lertiaries  of  Wesipholia.  ai  I 
(probably  not  congeneric,  but  really  allied    to  Fent^  . 
from  the  transition  strata. 

Ccllaria. 

Animals  with  an  elongated  contractile  proboscia.  a     .■ 
of  twAve  tentacula,  and  an  internal  ovarium.   Ce1l^  ri^. 
(hexagonal  or  oval),  with  a  transverse  (Mibtubniari   , 
in;;,  arranged  circularly  in  quincunx  on  the  surfar-j  -  i  : 
cylindricsl  dicbotomous   articulations   of  a    subralr.> 
plant-like  polypnrium,  attached  by  horny  tubes  liLr  r-     - 

Section  1 ,  species  which  have  hexagonal  cells  and  a  t. 
verse  opening  (Salicornia  of  Cuvier). 

Example.  Cellaria  Salicornia.  Ellis.  '  (Dorallincs'  i 
23.     (Fleming  makes  it  his  genus  Farciraio.) 

Section  2,  with  oval  cells,  and  tubular  opening. 

Example,  Cellaria  ceroYdea.  Ellis  and  Solaudcr,  1..' . 
flg.  6,  b.  c. 

Intricaria  (fossil),  Defrance 

Cells  hexagonal,  elongated,  with  a  raided  border  com; 
all  the  surface  of  a  rather  solid  polyparium,  formetl  ufti 
drical  branches  irregularly  onaitomosed. 

Example,  Intricaria  Bajocensis.  Deftaoc*.  Fran  t 
oohte  of  Bayeuz.    Blainville,  pi.  68,  t  I. 


Animals  nnt 

•i  L'Miis,  arrang 

1  rwichcs,   which  are  dicbolomous,   arliculaled,   united  hy 

:<  .irisvi'i'se  Dbrei,  to  as  to  form  a  Habellifbrm  polypBrJura. 

Kvample,  Cauda  arachnoidea,  XAmouroux.  {ZocpA,  ^\. 
<  4,  f.  I'J.)     From  Auatralia. 

Cabareo,  Laroonroux. 

Animals  unknown.  CelU  small.  Polypatium  calcareous, 
; '  iiil-liko,  dicbotomouB,  articulated,  bearing  on  one  aide  the 
r.'Ai  artiinged  in  quincunx,  and  on  (he  other  the  continua- 
i.-n  of  I  lie  fistulous  radicles  by  which  it  u  altacbed. 

I^^uinple,  Cabereapinnata,  Lamouroux.    From  Australia. 
Iricetluria,  Flemiug. 

Animala  bydriform.  Cells  with  an  oval  terminal  open- 
>ii^,  nnangedin  thiee  rows  on  the  arliculalioniof  the  poty- 
,,uiiii!i,  whichis  plant-like,  dichotomous,  and  fixed  by  radical 

I':>^ainiile,Cellaria  temata,  Solanderand  Ellis.  European 

Acamarchis,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.      Cells  cornuted,   adpresscd  wiib  a 

iLj>Jilu  at  the  orifice  ranged  in  two  laleral  rows  so  as  Id 

■■  uipiise  the  articulations  of  a  horny  plant-like dicbotomous 

.  i:ii>ariiiin,  fixed  by  radical  fibres. 

i;\,iuvlo,  Cellana  neritiiia.  Linn.  (Ellis,  Coralline*,  t. 
I*.  f.u,A,B,C.) 

Bi  cell  aria,  Blainville. 

Animals  faydriform,  with  eight  simple  lenlacula.     Cells 

ikIIv  prominent, arranged  in  two  alternate  rows,  with  their 

'   Liiot;^  un  one  face  of  (he  polypariura.  which  is  of  a  crelace- 

i-i  substance,  plant-like,  dichotoroou^  and  fixed  by  radical 

Ei^ample,  BiceUaiiaeiliata.  Ellis, '  Corallines,'  LSO,  No. 
;.  (/.  D. 

Crisia,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  hydriform.  Cells  ending  in  a  prominent  tubular 
. '  rniiiL^.  arranged  on  two  alternate  rows  of  articulations  of  a 

.  lui-likc  dichotomoui  polyparium  fixed  by  radical  fibres. 

I-Xatuple,  Cellaiisebuinea.     Ellis, 'Corallines,' L  i!l, No. 


cellaria,  BUimille. 

Animals  bydriform.  Cells  oval,  with  an  oblique  subler- 
iiiiiiai  opening,  united  two  and  two  dorsally,  so  as  to  form 
.  ''   nrUculations  of  a  plant-like  die  ho  I  omo  us  polyparium 

,'  rl  by  radical  fibres.     (Nolamia  of  Fleming ;  Gemetlaria 

y.> 

le,  CoUorU loiiculata.    BUia, ' Corallines,'  U2lJ!g. 


Unicollarift. 
■-imnh  unknown.     Cflia  cloinjatcd,   with   a  terminal 
■I'.H.  fjrifiing  ono  by  one  (lie  articulations  of  a  calcare- 
I'.iiiil-bkc  pilyparium,n.\cdby  radical  fibres.   (Eucratea 
LnI'ma  of  Uimouruux,) 
P.U.,  No.  U-13. 


Animals  unknown.  Cells  homy,  oval,  with  thelropenings 
not  terminal,  (growing  one  out  of  anullier,  end  to  end,  or 
laterally,  and  spreading  over  marine  bodies  in  a  rciiculuied 
or  chain-like  arraugemenl.     (Hippulhiu  iif  Lamouroux  ?} 

Example,  Catenicella  Savignn.  Egipt:  seu  the  ^leal 
work  on  Egypt  {' Description  do  rEg>pi«').  'ZouL  I'uljp.,' 
pi.  13,  f.  1. 

Meniptee,  Lamouroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  oval,  irifureate;  (heir  orifice 
rounded,  not  terminal ;  arranged-in  one  row  un  one  i.ide.  and 
growing  one  out  ofanotber  dichotomuusly.  au  as  to  form  llie 
arliculaliona  of  as  ubcalcareous  plant-like  palypahum,  fixed 
by  many  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Cellaria  cirrbata.  Ellis  and  Solander,  t.  4,_fig. 
d,D. 

Alecto  (fossil),  lamouroux. 

Cells  elongated,  tubular,  wiih  an  ovnl  subterminal  orifice, 
growing  one  out  of  anullier  { d it' bulo numbly  or  siii(;ly), 
arranged  in  one  row,  end  spread  in  a  icliculatud  furiu  un 
marine  bmlies. 

Example,  Alecto  diclioloma,  I-amouroux.  (Zui^.'t.,  t.  til, 
f.  12-14.J     From  the  oolite  of  Caen. 

Fam.  3.     Serluliirt/pii. 

Animals  hjdrifoim,  with  simple  (filiated?)  lentnoula  and 
external  ovuria.  Cells  tubular,  inorcor  le.-s tooth-like,  form- 
ing part  of  a  continuous  hoiny  sutmtlicuiated  tube,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  soft   medulhity  axis,  and  fixed  by  radical 

The  Linntcan  genera  Tuhularla  and  Sertularia  constilule 
Ibis  very  natural  and  beautiful  ramily,  which  is  included 
in  the  Zoonhyta  Hydro'ida  of  Johnston,  and  the  Niidibran- 
cbiata  of  Farro.  The  genei-a  which  follow,  from  Lamarck 
and  lamouroux  chieily,  re<|uire  much  reconsideration. 
Section  1.    TubularitEa. 

Anguinaria.  Lamarck, 

Animals  unknown.  Oils  siibcalcureuui,  solitary,  tubular, 
or  arched,  wiih  a  large  oval  obUqiic  Bubterminal  opening, 
growing  irregularly  out  ofa  horny  anastumosed  stem,  which 
spreads  on  marine  boilics.  (Aelea  of  Lamouroux.  Mr. 
Lister  wishes  it  (o  be  place<l  near  Flusira.) 

Example,  Cellaria  anguiua,  Linn.  CEUis, '  Coralline^,'  pi. 
22,  No.  11.) 

Aulopora  (fossil),  Goldfuss. 

Cells  tubular,  with  a  round  opening,  more  or  less  project- 
ing, anastomosed  so  as  to  form  a  polyparium,  attached  to 
and  more  or  less  rampant  un  marine  bodies. 

Example,  Aulopora  serpens,  Goldfuss.  ('Pftref,'  t.39,f. 
1.)   Millcpora  dictiotoma.  Linn.     From  the  Eifel  limestone. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Goldfuss  give  oiher  species  from  the 
same  formation  in  England,  in'  the  Eifel,  Sec,  and  others  of 
rather  different  typo  are  menlioncd  by  Goldfuss,  from  (bo 
oolites  of  Franconia. 

Tibima.  Lamarck. 

Animals   unknown.      Oils  cylindrical,   (ubular,  united 
into  an  angularly  bent  tube,  on  the  projccling  angles  of 
which  are  situated  the  round  openiiiL's  of  the  colls.     Tho 
lubea   are  fasciculated,  and   reunited   to   a  base   fixed  by   • 
radides. 

Example. Tibtanarascicillata, Lamouroux.  {' Polyp. flex,, 
pl  T,flS.  3,a.) 

HbUna  ruclculitl- 

Tubulario.  Pallas. 
Animals  bearing  a  sort  of  proboacia  projecting  from  tho 
centre  uf  a  circle  of  ciliated  tenlacula.  tjells  infandibuU- 
form,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  long  horny  simple  or  bifur- 
cated tubes,  which  fjrm  by  their  assemblage  a  touted  poly- 
parium.    (Much  allied  loOmpanular:a.) 

Examples.  Tubularia  indivisa.  (Ellis. '  Orall.,' 1. 16,  f.c.) 
Tubulana  ramosa.    (Ellis,  'Corall.'t  17. f.  n.) 

Voi_XVIlI.— 3  8 


POL  V, 

Coryna,  O^rtnar. 

Animals  club-ahaped :  ihc  upper  oval  part  being  covered 
with  slender  teDtnouU  ending  in  Buckera,  and  supported  by 
A  long  limple  or  branched  vertical  atlachsd  iteiiL  (Lin- 
ntBUi  mnked  Ihem  with  Tubularia  |a  confuted  ganui  in  hit 
Hmngement) ;  Miiller  with  Hydn,  and  Lamarck  plane* 
Corynn  near  Hydra,  giTiDg  furtber  to  it  the  ohanct«r  of  k 
terminal  mouth.) 

Example,  Coryna  ■quuoalB,  Pallas. 

Here  come  the  genera  CarynDmorpliaof  M.  Sara,  Syn- 
eoryoaof  Ebrenberg,  and  Pedioeltinaof  Bars.  In  Ibe  latter 
both  the  mouth  and  anal  orifioa  ue  at  the  upper  eilremity 
of  the  oral  expansiou. 

Section  2.     Sertulariteo.     (Genui  BertuUria  of  Linn.) 
Campanularia,  Lamarck ;  Clytla,  Lamouroux. 

AnimaU  bearing  a  siuiple  circle  of  ciliated  tentaeula. 
Cells  urceolatcd,  pedunculated,  attsiihed  along  a  common 
filiform,  branching;,  twisting,  or  climbing  axis. 

Div.  I.     Axis  climbing. 

Example,  Campaaularia  Tolubilis.  (Ellis, '  Corelliaes,'  t. 
ii.Jlg-  O.A.) 


rampinuluiii  TolDblUL 

Div.  2.    Axis  not  climbing. 

Example,  Campaaularia  rugosa.      (Ellis,  'Corallines,'  t. 
15,/g.  23.) 
L;i"n]eilea,  Lamouroux ;  part  of  Campanularia.  Lamarck. 

Animals  wiih  twelve  ciliated  lenlaciiln.  Cells  peduncu- 
lated, scattered  on  the  branches  of  a  plant-like  polypirium, 
Bxed  by  radical  flbrcs. 

A.  Stem  simple;  cells  scattered. 

Example,  Laomedea  frulicosa,  Esper.  ('  Zooph.,'  L  34, 
fig.  I,  2.) 

B.  Sieni  simple;  wi lb  alternate  cells. 

Example,  Sertiilaria  dichotoma,  Linn.    (Ellis, '  Corall.,'  t. 

C.  Siem  complex ;  cells  scattered. 

Example,  Laomedea dumoia,  Johnston.  (Ei.  n.  Journal, 

xiii.,  t.  3,  f.  2,  3.) 

D.  Stem  complex;  cells  alternalo. 

Example.  Surtuluria  gelaiinosa,  Linn,  (Ellis,  'Ck)rall.,'t. 
J2./ff.  c.e.) 

E.  Stem  complex  ;  cells  verticillate. 

Example,  Serlularia  verticillata,  Linn.  (Ellis,  '  Corall.,' 
t.l3,>^.  a,A.) 

Veaiculatia  spinosa,  Tlioropson.  Valkcria  spinosa,  Flem- 
ing, a  orraneed  in  thid  latter  subdivision  byBlainvillu.  (See 
Dr.  Farro'i  drawings  of  this  specie*  in  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  for 
1B37.) 

Serial  aria,  Lamarck  ;  Araathia,  LamouMux. 

Animals  unknown.     Celts  very  distinrt,  conicnl,  almost 
tubular,  placed  in  series  on  one  side  of  the  articulatiui 
tbe  Bstulous  broached  and  flxed  polyporlum. 
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A.  Cells  gronped. 

Example,  Seruloiia  lendigera.  (BlUi, '  OonlL.'  L  &.  Nck. 
34.)   Europe. 

B.  Cells  in  a  spiral 

ExampU,  Serialuis  spiralis.  Lam.    Australia. 
Plumularia,  Lamarck;  AgUopbauio,  Lam. 

Animab  wilb  la-IB  ciliated  letnocala.  Cell*  very  d.»- 
tinct,  axillary,  am nged  on  one  aide  oflbe  small  braiicl.<.-<  f 
■  flitulous  aniaulalM  pennibmi  polypMiim,  which  u  fix  . 
by  many  tubular  radical  fibres. 

Example,  Sertularia  plums,  Linn.  (Bllii, '  CenlL,'  l  :, 
No.  12.) 


SHUilirU  fluBi. 

Dr.  Fleming  proposes  to  divide  this  large  tod  bnun.'. 
geiiDB  into  two  groups,  arcording  as  the  ilema  ore  ■imi  '■>.-  ■• 
in  the  above  species),  or  compound,  •*  in  FInmulana  mi  - 
phyllum.  The  works  of  Ellis,  Lamouroux,  and  Dr.  J.<: : 
Bton  may  be  coniulled  for  the  drawings  of  the  specin, 
which  several  are  British. 

Sertularia,  Lamorek. 

Animals  having  ciliated  tenlacola.     Cells  scaBile.  vt*i  - 
late,  arranged  alternately  or  in  pain  obliquely  (not  I'xi 
opposite)  on  the  stem  and  branches  ef  the  pohjar 
which  is  horny,  fistulous,  generally  bent  in  sigaag,  ood  ■. 
lached  by  radical  Bbres. 

Thus  circumscribed  and  reduced  to  a  iBSce  fragnKn: 
the  great  Linnnau  genus,  Sertularia  stilt  includes  mt- 
specisa  from  the  European  and  Australian  seas. 

Example,  Sertularia  Polyzonias,  IJnDBUS.     Ellis,  '  Cr^- 
lines,'  pi.  2,  No.  3. 

Biscriaria,  Blainville  ;  Thiuaria,  Fleming. 

Animals  unknown.     Cells   lurbinaled,  sessile,   r.ol  j-- 
mincnt,  touching  and  placed  in  two  rows  alone  the  n-. 
ficalions  ol  the  horny  plant-like  polyporium,  wfaicb  i;  Ci 
by  radical  Hbres. 

Example,  Sertularia  Thuja,  LinneeD).  Ellis,  *  ConBisa 
pi.  5,  No.  9. 

Idia,  Lamonroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Celli  oval,  rattm  recurred,  c'.~ 
ranged  on  two  alternate  rows,  and  ptojeclin((  on  the  »k.- 
tbe  branches  (themselves  alternating)  of  a  pUut-hkc  ii- 
polyparium. 

Example,  Idia  pristis,  Lamourouz.  '  Polyp,  flex.,'  i'.  - 
Australia, 

Tulipana,  Lamarck ;  Pasythea,  Lsmouronx- 

Animats  unknown.    Cells  arranged  in  pairs  a^d  v.: 
groups   in   each  articulation  of   th«  polypariom,  wh.i..   ■ 
connected  to  a  repent  stem. 

Examples,  Sertularia  lulipifera,  Gmetio  (etSh  pedur..-.- 
latcd) ;  Sertularia  quadridentala,  Qmeliu  (oells  aeuili-  •. 
Antennularia,  Lamarck;  Nem^tesia,  LamouiLUx. 

Animals  wtlh  el^hl  tenlacuta.  C^lls  minute,  indi';.-  . 
opening  on  the  inside  of  ciliated  articulations,  vhirh  i 
arranged  in  whorls  round  a.  fistulous  homy  stem  rising  fr.'^ 
root -like  fibres. 

Example,  Antennularia  indivisa.    Ellis,'Cotal1/  pl.f.L 
Dy  nam  en  a,  Lamouroax. 

Animals  with  twelve  simple  tentacula.  Orib  tm»^\»!< 
or  tooth-like,  seuil^  arranged  io  pain  (r^ulariy  imp  n  ia 
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aiiil  primnent  nlong  tliebraochcB  and  stem  of  a  horny,  ar- 
l:.iihiuil.  plaiU-likc,  esluloua  polyporium,  wbieh  U  allacliml 
l\-  I'lrciniif;  tndical  Qbre». 

'  tl'iaiiiple,  DyDsmeus  operculatau  EUia,  '  Corallinea,'  pi, 
3,  Nu.  6. 


This  gonug,  rich  in  British  species,  is  separaled  from 
'^^  Liularia  by  conveniuiit  rather  tlian  by  imjiorlant  dislinc- 

Cymodoroa,  Lamourous. 

Animals  unknown.  Cells  llUrurro,  leiigtbencl,  regularly 
.  j'lHisi'd  two  and  Ivo,  and  transversely,  un  horny  fistulous 
lU  iiii,  which  are  attached  by  a  broad  ihin  base. 

KNaniple.C.ramasa.Lamouioux.  'Puljp.  Hex.,'  tab.  7,  f. 
1.    ^V^:st  Indies. 

Salacia,  Lamoiiroux. 

Animals  unknown.  Ctlla  denliiiinn,  minute,  oval,  rer- 
I  i>ill;iie  four  and  four,  along  tlio  tubular  branches  of  a 
iiNiv  plant-like  fixed  poly  par  ium. 

K\aniplQ,  Salacia  tetracy I bara, In mourous.  'Polyp. flex.,' 
i,.b.  6,  pi.  3.     Auslroha. 

TlioB,  Tamouroux. 

Animals  elongated,  having  twelve  simple  tcntnrula,  and 
T.i'ijily  projecting;  btyond  tbe  celU.  CulU  dunlirorm,  nii- 
i.^iii-,  indistinct,  alternate  on  the  sides  of  the  compressed 
:  i.inchiis  of  a  horny  stem  formed  of  interlacing  lubea,  the 
.:-.eronesn)ol-like. 

E\ample,  Serlularia  baleeina,  Groelin,  Fleming. 
Enlalopliora  tfosail),  Lomouroux. 

&1U  elonftate,  dentiform,  recurved,  vfilh  a  round  tcrmi- 
'  li  r.p,-nin!r,  scalterad  on  a  plant-like,  siigliily  ramose, 
i  -,1.1  polviiarium. 

iC-iaiiiple.  E.  cellarioidet,  Lamouroux.  '  Gen.  Polyp.,' 
;i*j.  pO,  f.  9.     Caen. 


Polypi  ART  A  dubia. 

Genera. 

Cri  station  a,  Cuvier. 

Animals  short,  growing  irregularly  from 

!,.'lifrl  Ijasis.     Many  cil  lot  cd  tentacular  cirri,  arranged  i 

'.Tijily  in  alunate  or  horseshoe  form,  with  llie  mouth 

..■middle  of  the  branches.     A  median  opening  at  the  base 

txaroplo,  Crialalella  vogans,  Cuvier.  Blainv.,  pi.  8S.f.  7. 
Alcyonclla,  Lamarck. 

Aiiimal-i  hvdriform.  retractile  into  a  fixed  suherose  poly, 
■r.viuiii.  composed  of  vertical  subjieni agonal  tubes  full  of 
■.'  .iiular  corpuscles.     Many  tenlacula  airanijed  in  a  horsc- 

i:\;iin|do,  Alcyonclla  slognorum,  Lamarck,  BhinTiilo, 
i^l.  -.■..  f.  B. 

Plumntella,  Hose;  Naisn,  I.amouronx. 

Animals  short,  rapalile  of  rclrartion,  proji^cling  from  a 

■  ■■!  ..f  rampant  allachcl  lh:.lliis.     Two  fasciculi  of  uncni.nl 

■,....  „.ti';!r  -^irri.  fi<nnirg  a  horseshoe  figure,  ni  Ihe  mjdst 

'  *\.x\i  IS  tliomnulli. 


Dililugia,  Lcclerc,  I..amarck. 

Body  small,  gulaiinoua,  contraclilo,  enclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  an  oval  subspiral  fii;iirc,  extended  into  a  straight  termi' 
nation  and  covered  with  arenaceous  grains.  Teuiaoula  un- 
equal, retractile. 

Example,  Uitllugia  proteiformis,  Lamarck.    Blainville, 

pi.  65,  f.  5. 

''  '         '  ''"  '  '  1  what  may  he  the  exact  rela- 

of  fiesh-waler  Poljpiaria  just 
nalugy  between  them  is  ad- 
,  and  M.  Raspail,  in  Memoirs 
ices,  has  endeavoured  le  prove 
animal  in  unequal  slates 


perhaps  si  ill  u 
lion  between  liie  four  gener 
enumerated.  The  strung 
niitled  by  all  modem  write 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sdi 
that  they  are  sll  one  and  the  a: 


of  development,   a  proposition  since  conlrovcried  o     „ 
grounds  by  M.  de  Gervais.  Mayer,  Ehrenberg,  &o, 
Da^dalsca  (marine),  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Body  ovoid,  glandiform,  with  lung  simple  subradialing 
tenlacula.  Cells  of  Ihe  same  form,  transparent,  attached  in 
irrc;jular  groups  on  a  cylindrical  axis  of  gelatinous  or  mem- 
branous subalance,  which  bifurcates  or  Irifurcales  and 
anastomoses  into  an  irregular  unattached  reticulation. 

Example,  Doednlica  mauritiana,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Blainville,  pi.  61,  f.  6. 

Polypi  ARIA  nuda. 

Under  this  division,  only  the  Rcnus  Hydra  (which  see)  is 
retained  by  Blainville.  Lamarck  included  Hydra,  Coryna, 
Podicellaria.  Zuantbus.  Regardmg  Pedicollaria,  which  is 
aitached  10  the  shells  of  Echini,  it  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
EchinodermatouB  structure,  Coryna  is  included  in  Polyp, 
membranacea.     Zoanthus  is  closely  related  lo  Actinia. 

POI.YPIABIA  COBTICIFEBA. 

Lamarck  has  groupcil  under  this  title  a  family  of  Poly- 
piaiia  for  the  most  part  very  natural,  Runiillcd  into  an 
arborescent  form  from  a,  fixed  biise  ;  composed  of  Ino  sepa- 
rate parts,  an  external  living  llcsliy  enveloitc  bearing  and 
conlaininfl;  polypi,  and  an  internal  firm  solid  inornaiiic  axis ; 
thc»^e  corticiferoua  Polypiaria,  as  Lamouroux  aUo  calls 
thcro,  are  in  general  easily  retwgnised.  Lamarck  gives 
only  six  genera,  vii.  Cnralliura,  Meliticn,  Isis,  Antipniiies, 
Gorgoni*,  Corallina.  (Whether  the  latter  should  be  ranked 
with  plants,  as  many  tnoderns  think,  or  comuoso  a  tepararo 
group  of  Zoophyla  (Calciferous  Corallines  of  Lamouroux)  is 
uncertain;  lliey  are  not  rightly  placed  with  corticiferoua 
Polypiaria). 

Lamouroux  omits  from  Ihe  group  Corallineo.  lo  constitute 
a  Eopiiralo  section,  but  inlroduces  rallier  awkwarlly  tha 
group  of  Spungio).  Au;,'meniiiig  Lamarck's  ficnera,  ho 
pivei  of  trup  Cortieiferaelevcn  tvpes,  viz.  Ana<lvomcfin, 
Antipathes.  Gilr^■|>nla,  Plcxaiira,  Eunicca,  Muric<-a.  I'rim- 
noa.  Oirallium,  Meliitca,  Mopsco,  Isis,  iExpofition  dc3 
P,l„.ia:.> 
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Ciivier,  taking  ft  difTorent  view  of  (he  bounds  of  the 
group,  nolicea  (he  interior  conformaliou  of  the  animals, 
vherebf  ihey  approach  to  Actinia,  and  adopts  the  following 
cUssification : — 

Polypiaria  corlicifera— 1.  Ceralophyta  with  a  horny  axil. 
Antipathes. 
Goi^nia — Plexaura,  Euniceo,  Murices,  Primnoa. 

2.  Lilhopliyta  with  stony  axis. 
CoralUum,  Melitsia,  bis,  Mopsea. 
(Madrepont,  &c.  Sic. 
Millepora,  &c}     These  are  quite  misplaced. 

3.  Nalanlia. 
PeDnatula,  &c. 

4.  Alcyonea. 
Alcyoniuni,  Tethya,  Spongto. 

Dr.  Johnston,  in  bis  valuable  work  on  British  Zoophytes 
(1836),  bm  arranged  them  very  conveniently  in  the  order 
of  Attfrdida. 

Blainville  places  the  Corticirera  in  bis  class  or  Zoophy- 
taria,  nblch  includes  the  families — 1,  Tubifersa;  2,  Co- 
rallia;  3,  Pennatularia;  4,  Alcjonaria  or  Sarcoidea. 

The  family  of  Corallia  exactly  corresponds  to  Polypiaria 
corticifera  of  Lamarck  properly  limitoil.  The  Alcyonana 
arc  equivalent  to  Lamarck's  Polypi  tublfcri,  with  Alcyonium 
added,  as  Lalreille  has  very  properly  done  {FamUles  Natu- 
reiles,  p.  S43).  We  shall  supply  under  the  title  Sajicoiiiea 
nhat  is  required  in  addition  to  the  article  Alcyonium.  Pen- 
MATULASIA  and  TuBlFBR^A  forrn  separate  articles,  and  some 
general  observations  may  be  added  under  Zoofhvtaria. 

The  Corallia,  or  true  corticiferoug  Polypiaria,  are  thus  ex- 
plained by  Blainville; — 

Animals  hydriform,  with  internal  ovaria,  and  eight  (pin- 
nated?) lenlocula  irregularly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a 
compound  polypurium,  focmod  externally  of  a  living  gela- 
tinoso-cretoceous  substance,  and  internally  of  a  solid  homy 
or  calcareous  axis,  concentrically  laminated.  The  bare  of 
attachment  is  large. 

Genera. 

Coral)  ium.  Lamaick. 

Cells  immersed   in  a  lAin  external  fleshy   integument; 

axis  thick,  stony,  solid,  striated,  lamiQed,  and  fixed  bv  a 

broad  base. 

Example,  CorBllium  nibrum  (Gorgonia  nobiUi,  Linn.). 
Ellis  and  Solander,  pi.  13,  fig.  3,  4. 

This,  Ibe  only  species,  is  the  common  red  coral  of  fhe 
Mediterranean. 

Mopsea. 

Animals  with  eight  ran ulose  tentacula.     Cells  immersed 
in  the  integument.    Axis  stony,  articulated,  the  articula- 
tions ramified,  and  separated  by  horny  intervuls  giving 
origin  to  branches. 
Example,  Mopsea  diehotoma  (leU,  auct.). 

Melilna,  Lamouroux. 
Animals  unknown,  scattered  in  a  soft,  fleshy,  thin  inte- 
gument.    Axis  arborescent,  ramified,  composed  of  stony 
■ubstriated  articulations,  separated  by  spongy  tumid  inter- 
vols.     (Colour  red.) 

Example,  Melittea  coccinea.     Sul.  and  Ellis,  tab.  12,  f.  S. 

Gorgonia. 
Animals  with  eight  ovarian  orifices ;   cells  scattered  in  a 
thin  integument;  axis  plant-like,  solid,  of  a  borny  substance, 
fixed  by  a  wide  base. 

A.  Cells  not  prominent. 
Examplb,  Gorgonia  palula.     Ellis  and  Solander,  tab.  19, 
fig.  3,  4. 

B.  Cells  prominent,  pustulous. 
Example,  Gorgonia  flabellum.    Ellis,  'Corall.,'  tab.  26, 
fig.  A. 

C-  Cells  prominent,  recurved. 

Example,  Gorgonia  Aorida.     Muller,  'Zool.  Dan.,'  t  137. 

The  fossil  species  from  transition  strata,  referred  to  this 

(Fcnus  by  Goldfuss,  ate  mostly  transferred  to  Retepora  and 

I'enestella. 

Eiinicea,  Lamouroux. 
Animals  with  short  tenlocula.     Cells  mammillated,  dis- 

Errsed  or  ranged  in  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  branches, 
Klernal  inte[>uo)ent  thick,  cylindrical;  a.xi«  horny.     (This 
genus  is  not  adopted  by  Lamarck.) 

Example,  Eunicea  mammosa,  Lamarck,  '  Polyp,  flex.,' 
pi.  17. 

Funteula,  Lamarck. 

Animals  papiUifonu.  ranged  in  lines  alternately  on  each 

aide  along  »  very  slender  body,  composed  of  a  tbm  integu- 
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ment  and  a  bomy  axis.    (Lamarck  placed  the  eraui  tBK.T 
the  Pennatulario.) 

Example,  Funiculina  cylindrica,  Lamarck.  BUIei  'r 
pi.  60.  f.  4. 

Isis. 

Animals  very  small,  abundantly  scattered  in  Ibe  >"': 
thick  fleshy  integu men L  Axis  arboreKent,  tomp»eil  .' 
striated  calcareous  articulations  separated  by  liornj  iii',r 
vala.    Base  attached. 


lidi  Uppnrti. 

Example,    Isis   hippnris,  Linn.     Ellis  and  SoU^;--' 
Zooph.,  tab.  3,  fig.  1-5. 
There  are  a  few  fossil  species  from  tertiary  strtta. 

Plexaura,  Lamouroux- 
Cells  not  prominent,  immersed  in  averylhirk  ic-'- 
nent,  of  a  substance  like  cork  when  dried;  ui>  h^-j'-' 
cent,  often  dichotomous,  homy,  fixed. 

Example,  Plexaura  suberoia.  Ellis,  '  CotslL,' til  :'. 
P,  Q.  R. 

Mnricea. 

Animals  forming    prominent  zonieal  maniniill*  "  - 

squamose  and  tubular  structure,  scattered  on  the  i»i^  ■ 

the  Bubdistichous    branches  of   a   plant-like  poljT*"-" 

Integument  (hick,  axis  horny  and  cylindrical  except i"- 

in  of  the  branches. 

xample,  Muricea  muricata,  Lamouroux.    'Expw.). 
thod.,'  tab.  71. 

Primnos,  lamouroux.  , 

Animals  forming  prominent  elongated  msnupine ''' 
squamose  structure ;  polyparium  dendroidal,  dicWi^  •■ 
integument  thin ;  axis  borny  and  very  hard. 

Example,  Gorgonia  lepamtfera,  Lino.  Blainville,  ]".: 
From  Norway. 


Animals  scattered  i 


GofciiLA  l*pidifeT4- 

Aotipathes,  Pallas. 


a  thick    galatinout  ib1^{««=' 
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'wliich  falls  olT  on  drying);  polninrium  homf.  flexible 
iulid,  often  spinose,  branched.  PbIIu  lays  there  are  ex 
lernal   turbinated  ovaria.      Mr.  Gray   assigns  to  them  »i: 

Example,  Antipathes  ulex.    Ellis  and  Solander,  tab.  19, 

f.  7,  B. 

Cirripalbet,  BlaiDTille. 

Animals  very  iiaall,  with  six  wrinkled  tentacula  (not 
pinnated?)  immersed  in  a  tbin  gelatinous  integumant: 
ixa  horny,  aimpla,  fistulous;  polfperium  eoDi<»l,  elon- 
i;ated.  cirrifonn,  with  rows  of  spines.  Mouth  projeoling 
snd  bbed. 

Example.  Antipalhes  spiralis,  Linn.  Ellis  and  Solan- 
1«r.  lab.  19,  tie.  1-6. 

POLYPLAXITHORA.    [Chitons.] 

POLYPLEUTRON.    [Pavonid*.  vol.  xvii,  p.  337.] 

POLYPODlA'CE£  are  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of 
:be  natural  order  of  ferns,  snd  may  be  conveniently 
lahen  as  tbe  type  of  the  whole.  They  constitute  the  highest 
rorm  of  Acrogenoua  or  Cryplogaraic  vceetation,  and  are 
regarded  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  Cycadaceous  Gym- 
nosperms  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 


They  are  usually  herbaceous  plants,  withaperroanent  stem, 
which  either  remains  buried  and  rooting  beneath  the  soil,  or 
creeps  over  the  stems  of  trees,  or  forms  a  scarcely  moveable 

Juint  of  growth  round  which  new  leaves  are  annually  pro- 
jcetl  in  a  circle,  or  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
timple  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex,  and  some- 
limus  attaining  the  height  of  llfly  or  sixty  feet. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  stem  ooniists  of  a  centre  of  cellular 
lubslanco,  which  often  disappears,  and  among  which  bundles 
at  flbrO' vascular  tissue  are  sometimes  mixed;  beyond  the 
cpUutar  centre  lies  a  rone  of  woody  banl  plates,  which  arc 
niiii;h  folded  and  plaited  which  comniunicete  with  the  pe- 
iiiiies  of  the  leaves,  and  which  commonly  present  a  horse- 


ihoc  appearance  when  cut  across ;  each  of  the  woody  {dales 
ii  soft  in  tbe  interior,  where  tbe  texture  principally  consists 
or  Bcalarifonn  and  pitted  vessels  and  cells,  as  is  seen  in  the 
socompanying  Qgure  of  a  highly  magniAed  slice  of  Cyaihea 
ScAaiuchin,  where  d  represents  a  portion  of  the  hard 
coloured  cells  that  constitute  the  wood,  properly  so  called, 
c  loose  cells,  a  scalariform  vessels,  and  b  pitted  tissue. 
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The  whole  of  these  i>arts  are  covered  over  with  a  hard  eel 
lular  inlegiimeitt,  which  stands  in  the  room  of  bark,  and 


cellular  ti 

The  stemn  seem  always  t<: 
tities  from  their  surface,  even 
roots   are   more  especially  n 

Kjund,  where  they  form  a  sti 
Ih  as  feeding  organs  and  a; 
Tree-ferns  they  appear  upon  the  stem  at  least  it 
tubercles ;  and  in  Cibotium  Billardieri  tbey  cover  over  the 
whole  Burfiice  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  a  dense  layer 
several  inches  deep. 

The  surlkce  of  Tree-fern  stems  may  be  taken  to  represent 
that  of  the  order  in  general.  It  is  always  marked  with  scara 
of  considerable  siie.  having  either  a  losenf^e  form  or  that  of 
an  irregular  oval,  and  b^ing  within  their  area  evident 
traces  of  the  fracture  of  woody  plates  which  passed  from 
tbe  stem  into  the  leaves. 


n  reality  a  merely  hardened  portion  of  tbe  genenu 
uue  of  the  trunk. 

0  produce  roots  in  great  quan- 
when  elevated  in  the  air;  such 
let  with  near  and  under  the 
Dtum  of  some  thickness,  acting 

1  an  external  protection ;  on  all 
"  *n  the  form  of 

o  the  bottom  w 


These  scars  lengthen  as  the  item  increases  in  age,  till  the 
loienge  or  oval  form  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  scars  then  be- 
come separsled  to  considerable  distances,  and  extended  into 
long  and  often  irregular  and  indeSnile  spaces  separated  by 
deep  furrows.  Hence  it  happens  that  tbe  appearance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  end  of  the  same  tree-fern  stem  is  so  diMi- 
milar,  that  they  would  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  even  the 
same  species.  Below  the  scars,  or  interposed  among  them, 
are  found  openings  down  into  the  interior  of  the  stem,  filled 
with  pulverulent  matter,  and  of  unknown  use.  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  (he  apertures  into  the  superfleial 
cells  of  Sphagnum,  or  more  especially  as  the  perforations  in 
the  rhiioma  of  Nympbna.  The  next  figure  shows  the 
appearance  of  such  apertures  in  AUophita  vettUa. 


Although  tree-foniB    are    unknown   in   any  ooMntries  |  istonca  of  sncli  orgeat  ii  well  known,  tbwo  li  not  ibe 

except  those  having  either  a  damp  tropical  climate,  or  at    amalle«t  evideoco   of  Iheir   poMeMiDg   the  attribute*   ol  i 


least  an  equable  mild  temperatuTe  and  humid  atmoiphi 
yet  the  common  ferna  of  this  counti7>  wboae  atemi,  vulgarly 
called  roots,  are  formed  under  ground,  exhibit  theaamekindof 
organization  a>  that  just  detcribed,  only  in  a  leu  oonspicuouH 
manner.  It  doei  not  therefore  follow  that  the  remaini  of 
tree-Iems  found  in  this  country  in  a  fosail  state  prove  Great 
Britain  to  hare  bad  formerly  a  tronical  climate,  eapeoially 
u  the  number  of  such  remains  hitherto  met  with  has  been 
extremely  small ;  the  utmost  value  that  can  be  assigned  to 
their  evidence  U  that  of  probability.  In  those  Iropioal  taods 
where  the  tree-fern  ac<miros  its  full  siie,  aa  for  exam)de 
Brazil,  the  Philippines.  Fitcairn'a  Island.  &a.,  it  becomei 
one  of  the  most  majestic  and  gpiaceful  objects,  having  an 
enormoiu  plume  of  [he  most  delicate  and  verdant  foliage  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lofty  flexible  stem,  whioh  sway*  beneath 
the  gentlest  b»«». 


Obiwnptiiiri  mslu. 

Tlie  leaves  of  ferns,  called  tbeii  fronds  by  Linnaus, 
inserted  upon  the  siero  by  au  angular  base,  which  is  ne 
extended  at  Ihe  sides  into  s  shealh,  b«  in  palms;  they 
often  of  VLTjr  considuralile  siie,  and  cut  into  a  nuUifude  of 
divisions  hy  repeated  pinnntion — this  is  cspocisUy  the  cose 
with  those  of  tree-ferns.     The  leaves  are  however  ol^eD  very 
small,  anil  undivided.    They  are  penetrated  by  veins,  which 
are  either  simple  or  divided  in  a  forked  manner;  many  in- 
Btancea  of  netted  leaves  are  however  known,  more  especially 
in  the  genus  Hemionitia.     Their  surface  is  provided  with 
stomates,  or  brealhing  poi'es. 

The  fmctiBoalion  of  ferns  consists  of  hollow  cases,  called 
gporangia,  genuraled  upoo  (he  surface  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  or  below  its  epidermis,  which  latter  is  then 
ruptured  in  a  deHnile  manner,  and  the  portion  so  diviiled 
from  the  rest  is  called  the  indusium.  Each  sporangium 
conlains  a  number  of  granular  particles,  or  spores,  by 
means  of  whii-h  the  fem  is  multiplied.  There  are  no  traces 
of  sexual  organs;  fur  allhough  Uedwig  and  others  have 
fancied  that  thry  Ibund  male  organs  in  various  parts  of  the 
back  of  the  leaves  of  fernt,  such  observations  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  each  other,  and  have  met  with  but  liitlc  credit. 
Tliemo^l  common  opinion  is  that  certain  small  bodies  of  a 
cellular  transparent  texture,  found  among  the  sporangia 
when  very,  youn^  an  iwUy  atameni ;  but  althought  he  ex- 


The  number  of  ferns  known  to  botanists  ia  conhtlt.i- 
able,  and  their  clauification  has  been  found  a  tubjed  -' 
f^eat  difficulty.  It  has  been  attempted,  with  vanout  6i- 
grees  of  success,  by  Swarta,  Smith,  Kaulfusa,  A.  Bion.;- 
niart,  ScbotC,  and  others;  the  roost  recent  and  appKrer.  .  - 
the  bast  class iQcul ion  is  that  of  Preal,  published  undm  i  tit 
name  of  Tenlamen  Pleridograpki«,  at  Prague,  in  i  •■  . 
See  alio  Mohl,  De  Structura  Fiucvrrti  A.  Bronsniart.  Uit- 
toire  del  Vcgitaux  fnitiUi,  i.  392 ;  and  EndlLcCer,  Gtnrru 
Planlanan,a.  58. 

POLVPUS  U  a  morbid  growth  attached  to  the  idler,  c 
of  one  or  other  of  the  muooua  canals,  by  a  more  er  less  n.  -- 
row  pedicle.  Polypi  occur  most  ftequmtly  near  the  o-  - 
flees  of  external  oommunioation  of  the  mucous  oaaals,  a>  '  -. 
the  uterus,  (he  fauces,  the  larynx,  and  the  noae.  A  •.■ 
scription  of  those  tliat  grow  in  the  last  of  theaa  situaui.  • 
may  serve  for  all. 

Polypi  of  the  nose  are  of  four  kinds,  which  ara  nam.  ' 
respectively,  vesicular,  gelatinous,  fibrous,  and  Diatifinx- 
Vesicular  polypi  are  grey  or  ycllowi:ih  transparent  i  taic    • 
containing  a  clear  watery  fluid  with  a  litlie  mucua;  it'. 
are  very  »oft,  easily  break  down  when  tboy  ara  jitcm'  i 
and  are  liable  to  considemble  increase  of  siie  wbcu  ~ 
evaporation  from  them  is  decreased  in  damp  weaibcr.  11*^ 
appear  to  ooiuist  of  enlarged  mucous  fallicW     G^latm  '  ■ 
polypi  are  more  solid  growths,  consisting  of  dull   •'.. 
massed  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  docc.  .ii.  '    i 
themselves  covered  by  a  flue  but  ralhn  tough  zaevibrj.:- : 
They  seem  composed  of  an  excessive  growth  of  the  r.-i-    | 
cous  membrane  infiltrated  with  fluid,  and  having  a  :-t    , 
fibres  running  through  its  substanoe.     Fibrous  polyju  ..  -     i 
still  mora  solid  growths ;  they  consist  of  a  dense  fibrou''  < 
vascular  tissue,  which  it  isoften  difficult  to  Fat  thrti-..'     | 
and  which  is  sometimes  converted  into  bone.     They  are  i.-.     i 
ally  intimately  connected  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  i  .- 
cous  membrane.    Malignant  polypi  are  growths  of  ann"  ;     I 
ousnalurefrom  the  mucous  membrane,  which  have  rm.- . 
the  name  of  polypi  rather  fiom  having  the  same  siluai    i    -• 
the  precedii^  than  from  their  similarity  of  form.     1 . 
may  assume  the  characters  of  simple  or  tcirrbous  can.- 
but  more  commonly  they  have  thn<e  of  the  son  or  rh 
lery  variety  [CaNCBR]   which  is  IVequently   callc<l  fu: 
hmmalodea.  | 

The  common  symptoms  of  all  polypi  of  the  no»e  are   '   ' 
tbe  patient  is  unable  to  breathe  throngh  tbe  nostril  m  ui     . 
they  are  placed,  and  has  a  nasal  voire;  there  is  uius.  >  :    ' 
discharge  of  watery  mucus,  a  loss  of  smell,  anil   a    d:-- 
nuiion  of  the  power  of  taste.     If  situated  far  bark  -v. 
noKe,  they  may  cause  deafness  or  obstruct  tbe  swalion.!  / 
food.    They  even  render  Ihe  breathing  diRiculi.    Tht.-  :-       -    ! 
kinds  seldom  produce  worse  effucls  than  these,  fur   i  | 

Sowlh  is  restrained  by  the  Arm  lii'^nes  of  the  nostribt:  ' 
e  two  last  nnd  firm  varieties  will  continue  to  incrpa-^-.  •  •- 
panding  the  bones  and  other  tissues  of  ilie  nostrils  and  '  . 
into  huge  and  hideous  swelhngs,  and  produrin::  ''<■'.' 
either  by  their  ulceration,  or  by  Iheir  pressure  on  the  <. 
sels  of  the  brain,  or  on  ihe  brain  ilself  ihrough  tbe  baw  ' .' 
the  skull. 

The  most  nsual  situaiion  of  polypi  is  in  tbe  upper  >:, . 
bark  porls  of  the  nostrils;  and  almost  olways  on  ihi-  ,i.'  • 
wall,  the  septum  being  very  rarely  affected.  In  tlwir  i  - 
crease  they  mould  themselves  to  the  form  of  Ihe  pa>.<s.-'  • 
of  the  nose,  and  at  last  protrude  cither  forwards  thti.i>  ' 
the  anterior  openings  or  backwards  into  Ihe  faui'Cs. 

The  growth  of  vesicular  polypi  is  uhubIIv  coorwrteJ  ■  '.'. 
a  generally  disordered  state  of  the  healih.     Th*7  wt'-si 
require   to  be  removed  by  operation;    the  patient   ali-'i: 
take  mild  alleiative  and  tonic  medicines  with  purga;>ti^ 
and  lotions  containing  alum  or  sulphate  of  line,  ur  toirr 
equally  powerful  astringent,  should  he  fre(|UBntly  iigt-fi  •'. 
into  the  nostrils.     When   the  polypi   arc  thua   desi>t->rC 
ointment  containing  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  aavine  poadrr, 
or  some  other  stimulant,  should  be  rulibed  on  the  idfx.' 
brane   where   they   were   sealed.      Gclalinous   polypi   i 
not  usually  benefited  by  the  preredinjj  plan  of  treatrr.t-' 
allhougb  after  their  removal  it  is  very  usefljl    to  pri'"- 
them  from  growing  again.    They  must  he  piillcil  from  t!  '  ■ 
ottochmenl  by  forceps,  which   .should  have  roitch  b'-' 
ami,  if  possible,  be  placed  around  the  pedicle  of  Ibc  pn^i 
and  withdrawn  with  a  kind  of  twiittng  mMioo.    Ad  v 
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j6lj\i  being  thui  moaned,  the  tnueui  membrana  iboald 
Imts  BOine  powerruUy  BElrinKSOt  lotion  or  ointment  applied 
Id  it.  The  Gbrous  polypi  usually  require  a  more  difficult 
ojMnlion  for  Ibeir  removal;  when  ibey  can  be  willidi 
by  itio  rurcepn,  it  is  only  with  much  difficulty,  from  their 
being  seated  for  hook  in  the  noitiila,  and  with  soma  viulence 
Mid  danger  of  hemorrbage.  In  lome  caiea  a  ligature  may 
be  lied  round  the  bale  of  tuch  a  polypu*  m  as  to  make  it 
llough  off;  in  olhen  Ibey  muit  be  cut  out  with  the  knife 
ot  ici&aars.  The  choice  of  tbwie  operationi  must  be  made 
according  to  the  circumitoncei  of  each  caie.  Alter  their 
Kuoval,  the  tame  means  ibould  be  adopted  to  preveot 
tbeir  relurQ  U  in  the  precedmg  caaeii.  The  malienant 
growths  in  the  now,  like  tboae  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  their  early  and  complete  removal  cannot  certainly  be 
accomplished,  had   better  be  treated  only  by  palliative 


POLYSTOMELLA.  [Poiuhintfeiia,  vol.  x.,  p.  348] 
POLYTHALAMA'CEA.  Under  the  title  of  Cbphalo- 
PODA  will  be  found  notices  of  the  principal  modes  of  olassi- 
BcatioQ  adopted  for  the  numerous  fossil  and  few  recent  lei- 
liceous  bodies  allied  to  Nautilus,  Spirula,  and  Sepia.  Many 
of  the  genera  of  this  great  division  of  molluscoua  animals 
tre  also  noticed  in  thaii  appropriate  placet,  as  Bacvlitb*, 
BiLamriTBa,  Bbllbrofhon,  Cobnu  Aimoins,  Gonia- 
TiTis,  and,  aboTe  all,  Njldtilvb,  b;  the  invealigatioo  of 
which,  in  a  living  stale,  Professor  Owen  hac  been  enabled  to 
•lear  aw«j  much  of  the  obecniity  which  oveihung  the  his- 
laiT  and  affinitiea  of  fbuil  Cephalopoda. 

it  it  proposed  ta  akeloh  in  this  article  a  brief  oalline  of 
tl«  state  and  jHogtaiaof  tnvetligatioa  into  the  affinities  and 
geological  distribution  of  the  leading  groups  of  the  Polytha- 
Isnnceoua  Cephalopoda,  which  ma;  be  ranked  in  thefiulow- 
ing  four  families,  viz.: — 

Tetrabranchiata.    Fam.  1.  Nautilids. 

3.  Ammonitida. 
Dihranohiata.         Fam.  1.  Spirulidn. 

2.  Belemnitidn. 
So  large  a  proportion  of  the  components  of  these  fkmilies 
are  ill  a  fossil  state,  that  it  ia  necessary  to  base  a  view  of 
thuir  relations  on  the  eonservable  lealaceout  parts  princi- 
pally, always  howover  keeping  in  mind  the  probable  uses  of 
ihe  parts,  as  determined  by  investigation  of  the  recent 
farms  most  nearly  comparable. 

Nautilidn. 

Three  principal  eoniiderationshave  guided  the  geological 

Diluraliala,  to  whom  principally  the  divisions  of  the  Nauti- 

laidal  Ceptialopoda«redue,in  the  arrangements  which  ibey 

bsve  proposed: — 

1.  The  spirality  of  the  shell  In  Nautilus  it  is  involute 
OT  convolute ;  in  Orthoceras  straight;  and  between  perfect 
invalulion  and  absolute  straigbtnesa,  we  have  every  degree 
or  curvature. 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  sepia,  whereby  the  cavity  be- 
Mmei  eoncamerated,  meet  the  inner  aur&ca  of  the  shell. 
In  most  Nautili  this  is  a  gentle  and  simple  curve ;  in  many 
Oribocenila  it  is  waved ;  in  many  Clymenice  undulated, 
or  deeply  and  angularlv  notched. 

3.  The  situation  of  toe  siphuncle  on  the  disk  of  the  septa. 
1q  most  Nautili  the  aiphuncle  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
diili;  inClymeniffl  it  is  on  or  neat  the  inner  or  ventral 
edge;  in  Cyrtoceras  generally  near  to  the  outer  or  donal 

To  these  Mr.  C  Stokea  IGfid.  ProeeecUngi)  has  added,  in 
the  caae  of  the  Orthacereta,  the  consideration  of  the  form  of 
the  siphunde  itself;  and  Mr.  Broderip  (Silurian  B»- 
wnrcAei)  has  noticed,  in  the  character  of  Phragmoceias,  the 
fonn  of  the  aperture  and  last  chamber. 

It  isdifficuU  tobesatisfled,  wblleattempting  the  arrange- 
Uent  of  Nautiloidal  Polythalemacea,  Willi  following  out  to 
iii  remote  consequences  anv  one  of  these  principles  excht- 
eively.  From  the  general  figure  we  derive  Inree  main 
fioLps.  vii.:  — 

A  Onhoceiala,  &o.     Straight. 

B.  Cyrtocerata,  Sto.     Incurved  or  convoluted  near  the 
•pex,  ending  in  a  straight  or  recurved  limb. 

C.  Nautili,  &0.    Altogether  convoluted. 

A  To  subdivide  these  groups,  we  may  take  in  Orthocerata 
not  the  septal  edge,  but  the  siphuncular  structure;  and, 
with  Mr.  Stokea,  separate  Ormoeera-i,  because  of  its  tumid 
iolFTruptal  siphunde;  and  with  Bronn.Actinacerns,  because 
uf  its  radiating  siphuncular  proceises.*  Species  of  Ormocetaa 
•  ■  Otidiicicil  Fnc»*dmp>'  W8> 
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beloi^  tA  the  upper  Palnoioio  strata  generally,  vis.  to  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks  of  MurobisoD,  the  Devonian  and  csu^ 
boniferous  systems  in  Europe  and  North  Amerin.  above 
which  they  are  unknown.  Actinooerata  have  the  same  or 
a  more  hmiled  range.  Ortboceratiles  proper  (excluding 
curved  species,  like  O.  paradoxicum.  Sow.)  have  the  same 
geological  range,  and  eihihit  so  great  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  cone,  the  disposition  of  the  septa,  and  situation  of  Iha 
siphunde,  aa  to  furnish  many  helps  to  recognise  the  other* 
wise  undistinguishable  farms  of  the  niuneroua  Epedw 
which  flU  the  older  rocks. 

For  example,  the  cone  is  nearly  a  eircular  base,  the  aepta 
are  transverse,  and  the  siphunde  ia  nearly  central  in  O. 
giganteum  and  O.  cinclum  of  the  mountain  limesteue;  the 
oone  has  an  elliptic  base,  oblique  septa,  and  an  eacentrie 
sipbuncle  in  O.  laterale,  O.  Breynii  of  tbe  mountain  liin» 
stone,  and  O.  imivicalum  of  the  Ludlow  rocks. 

The  last  chamber  and  tbe  mouth  also  vary  in  form.  In 
one  species  from  tbe  Ludlow  rocks  tbe  form  of  these  parts 
has  suggested  to  Mr.  Sowerby  the  generic  name  of  Gom- 
pboceras  (Siiurian  Resaarchei) ;  and  another,  from  the 
mountain  limealone,  has  received  the  speciBo  designation 
O.  fusifbrme. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  the 
apex  of  Orthocerara  has  been  actually  observed;  in  several 
cases  of  supposed  straight  shells,  ibe  apicial  part  is  seen  to 
be  curved;  and  it  is  our  conviotion  that  this  is  very  much 
lore  common  than  the  heedless  application  of  Orthoceras 
lould  lead  to  suppose. 

We  have  not  mentioned  in  this  review  the  Conularin  of 
Miller,  as  being,  thoush  probably  of  this  family,  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  The  mllowing  abbreviated  characters  may 
be  useful  to  the  geological  student: — 

Orlbocecas  (bfdit,  straight,  combined  with  *ipas,  a  horn), 
Breyni us,  a  straight  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  regularly 
concave  toward  the  mouth,  perforated  by  a  simple  nearly 
cylindrical  sipbuncle,  either  in  or  not  fix  removeo  Itom  lh« 
eeotre  of  tbe  disk  (never  marginal). 


fusiforme. 

Ormoeerss  (tp^ec,  ahead,  combined  with  cipac),  Stokes,  a 
Jtraight  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  as  in  Orthoceras, 
perforated  by  a  siphunde  similarly  situated,  but  much  di- 
lated in  each  chamber,  and  contracted  at  the  parts  where 
the  septa  areattached  to  it.  The  inner  part  of  the  sipbuncle 
is  divided  into  chambers,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
chambers,  and  deeply  indented  in  the  middle,  where  the 
septa  of  the  thdl  are  attaofaed  to  them ;  lo  that  one-half  of 
each  division  of  the  siphande  is  in  one  ehamber,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  next  chambw. 

The  typical  species  ate  from  Dmmmond  Island,  in  Lake 
Huron.-  (Stokea,  in  OetA.  Proeaetliagt,  11(38,  and  IVan*- 
actiont,  1840.) 

Actinoceras  (itrtv,  a  ray,  combined  With  upas),  Stokes,  a 
straight  conical  concamerated  shell,  with  septa  as  in  Ortho- 
ceras, and  sipbuncle  shaped,  as  to  its  eslemal  face,  as  in 
Ormoceras.  Within  the  siphunde  is  a  continuous  tube, 
which  appears  lo  have  been  capable  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  is  fiimished  with  verticiUate  radii,  which  oon- 
nect  the  tubs  vith  the  vtlls  of  the  npheOi    (Blehe^  in 
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Gtol.  Proe^  1S3B,  and  Traniactiotu,  tS40;  and  Bronn, 
Leiluea  Geogn.,  tab.  i.,  fig,  8.) 

Tho  species  aro  from  Lake  Huron  and  olhar  parti  in 
Northern  America,  and  Custlu  Espie  in  Ireland. 

(The  eenus  Conoceras  oT  Bronn  i«  included  in  Aclino- 
eeraabf  Mr.  Stokea.; 

CoDuUria, Miller,  a atreight  (or aligblly  bent?)  pyramidal 
four-sided  (concaniereled  ?)  shell. 

Conularia  qaadrJBulcatB  is  a  common  shell  in  what  were 
called  transition  rx>cks  in  Sweden.  Wenlock,  Dudley,  &c. ; 
and  a  similar  if  not  identical  species  occurs  in  the  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Coalbrook-dale  and  Rutherglen. 

(Sowerbf,  in  the  Minerat  Coneholngy  n/ Great  Brilain; 
and  Murchison,  in  Silurian  Researches.) 

B.  In  classing  the  bent  or  partially  coovolutad  polytha- 
laraacea,  we  may  Dndadvanlage  in  attending  tolbe  siluation 
of  the  siphunele.  Fur  example,  the  aiphuncle  is  subdorsal 
or  approaches  the  outer  Ime  of  curvature  in  Cyrioceras, 
Ooldfusa,  and  Gyroceras, Meyer;  ilia  subcentral  inlituiles, 
Breyn ;  and  it  is  subcentral  or  approaches  the  inner  line  of 
curvature  in  the  genus  Phragmocetas,  Broderip. 

The  [;eo1of;ical  distiibulian  of  these  forms  is  nearly  as  In 
the  Orthocerala.  They  arc  all  peculiar  to  the  strata  below 
the  new  red  system  ;  and  mostly  oc:?ur  below  the  carbonife- 
rous or  mountain  limestone.  Plir.i^i>ceras  prevails  in  the 
Ludlow  rocks;  Cyrioceras  sperially  abounds  in  the  strata 
of  South  Devon,  the  Elfel,  and  tho  mountain  limestone; 
and  Gyrocera^  and  Lituitea  fallow  nearly  the  same  rule;  a 
few  species  ofLiluites  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

We  subjoin  figures  of  characlerialic  forms  of  Crytoceraa, 
LituJtes,  and  Phragmoceras :  of  the  latter,  two  figures  to 
show  the  singular  contraction  of  its  aperture. 

The  brief  characters  of  Ibeae  generic  groups  which  follow 
may  be  suRicient  for  the  recognition  of  perfect  specimens, 
but  such  are  rarely  found  in  the  older  rocks,  where  alone 
they  occur. 

Cyrtoceras  (.nprit,  curved,  and  ripac,  a  horn),  Goldfuss. 
Bent,  arched,   or  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  being 


marginal,  seldum  quite  round ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular. 
Example,  Cyrtoceras  depressum.     From  the  Eifal. 


I  I}evonshire,  near  Lud- 


Several  other  species  oc 

Gyroceras  (yvpii,  incurved,  r'lpas,  a  horn),  Meyer.  Coiled 
like  a  tendril,  so  that  the  voUiluna  do  not  touch.  Septal 
edge   oven,  siphunele  dorsal,  msrfjinal.     Aperture  nearly 

Gyroceras  gracile.  Meyer.  Bronn,  in  '  Leth.  Geog.,'  vol.  i. 
llg.  6.    From  the  slates  of  Dilleiiburg. 

Lituites,    Breyn.      Convoluted,    so    that   the    Tolutions 
touch  in  all  tho  inner  part,  but  afterwards  extended 
straight  or  bent  portion.    Septa  pierced  by  a  subcentral 
siphunele.     Aperture  nearly  round. 

Example,  Luuilcs  ariiculstus.  Sow. 


Phnf^aoeras  (^jwly/ia,  septum,  nipor,  a  horn),  Broderip. 
Bfaell  incurved  and  oompressed,  more  or  less  conical ;  septal 
•dgai  antin,  craued  exteiQally  by  tho  lines  of  growth;  si- 
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phuncle  near  the  ionar   mBTgin;   apertu're  ooninriiH  ;• 
the  middle,  it*  outer  extremity  produced  into  sn  cLd 
beak. 

Example,  Phragmoeeraa  ventriooaum.  BiDdcrip,iD'S;. 
rlao  Researches.' 

C,  Among  the  completely  spiral  ind  (»nvDlaIeiII'..i 
thalamacaa,  the  situation  of  the  siphunele  and  Ibc  fun 
the  sepia  become  useful  guides. 

The  siphunele  is  dorsal  in  some  Nautili  of  the  noum-,  - 
limestone,  which  ought  pethapa  therefore  to  U  <!:.'  -- 
guished;  subcentral  in  most  of  the  Nautili  of  Ihto^.i^' 
crotaoeoui,  and  more  recent  deposit^  u  well  uinir  ' 
species;  ventral  in  Qymema(Munster)  and  in  lom;  ■.■ 
wiw  true  Nautili  of  the  coal  formation  and  iiu^ii.,i. 
limestone. 


The  septa  are  simply  concave,  with  their  ed?^  "  " 
ost  Nautili;  but  in  some  tjiec\e»  (N.  bilobalui.^\'- 
ooal  formation  and  mountain  Hmcslonel  they  orr  ■ 
undulated,  as  in  the  simplest  Clymenia  [GoMtiiTi^ 
remarkable  fbssil  from  the  London  clay  (A'aun/v  :i ' 
deeply  and  angularly  folded,  nearly  as  in  someGi.- 
Fmally,  in  the  Clymenia  of  Count  Munster,  alt  - 
a  ventral  siphunele, the  septal  edge  is  simply  wa^il  ■ 
rounded  inUexions,  angular  bands,  or  a  mixlun^  vi'iLii 
the  same  shell. 

It  is  evident  fh>m  these  facta  that  this  partofilie''''- 
cation  needs  much  reconsideration,  and  that  ae^'.ni  ■ 
genera  must  be  constituted. 

The  geological  distribution  of  these  really  (""'  - 
Polythalamacea  is  intorcslinz  and  remarkable.  P."^  -  ' 
Nautilus,  as  commonly  used  by  English  onclul' ~ ■' 
found  in  many  of  the  Palteozoic  strata,  but  not  in  <> 
oties,  in  all  those  of  middle  age,  in  the  tertiatiei,  iiil  ^'^ 
actual  ocean.  But  in  tho  more  antient  strata, cii[i>i"' 
dorsal  or  a  ventral  siphon,  by  peculiarly  waved  a-T'-'' 
discoid  figure,  the  species  are  widely,  and.  we  bel>'>''  -  ' 
ricaltv,  disjoined  from  those  of  later  date.  Cljtafi''  '' 
only  known  in  a  distinct  and  varied  development  in  ■' 
of  the  age  of  certain  Devonian  and  Cornubian  roc^t.  7' 

tally  at  Sth.  Pelherwin  in  Cornwall,  and  in  straO  li>' 
y  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  to  be  coeral  with  ihetn.  ''  '' 
ttanks  of  the  Ficbtclgebiige. 

AmmonilidtD- 
Following  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  used  fer  lU  ^  ' 
lilids,  we  find,  from  the  general  Ilguta  of  these  it"..--  ' 
following  diviliont^^ 
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A.  Baculitos,  straight. 

B.  Hamites,  TropaBum,  Crioceratites,  partialljr  convolute, 
the  enlarged  end  straight. 

C.  8caphites»  partially  convoluted,  the  free  end  recurved. 
I).  Turrilites,  spiral  round  an  axis  (usually  sinistrorsal). 
E.  Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goniatites,  convolute  or  invo- 
lute. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Goniatitbs  the  student  may 
<:oi>  in  what  way  the  subdivision  of  the  only  large  group  of 
(his  series  (Ammonites,  Ceratites,  Goiiiatites,  which  include 
many  hundred  species)  may  he  best  effected. 

In  the  article  Cornu  Aumonis  reference  is  made  to  a 


table  of  the  geological  disUibution  of  this  group,  analysed 
according  to  the  method  of  Von  Buch. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  we  subjoin  a  few 
further  examples  of  characteristic  Ammonitic  sutures,  se- 
lected from  a  large  series  which  we  prepared  a  few  years  since. 


Ammonites  veaostui*   (PhilUiw.)    From  Sp«etoa  day. 


Ammonites  sublaevis.    (Soverby.)    From  Kellowsy  rock. 


^y 


Ammonites  WidcotUI.    (Soworby.)    From  the  Lias. 

The  group  A  (Baculites)  is  found  chiefly  if  not  wholly  in 
'^w  cretaceous  strata  (Maastricht,  and  the  chalk  of  the  south 
of  France). 

Tlie  group  B  is  found  in  chalk,  green-sand,  and  gault 
(Iniust  wholly  (Folkstone,  Cambridge,  Speeton);  but  per- 
haps the  species  of  ammonoidal  shells  called  A.  flmbriatus 
"  1  A.  cornucopicB.  from  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  should  be 
1  inked  in  the  division,  as  they  in  fact  are,  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 
iiider  the  title  of  Tropsum.  (They  are  not  known  to  hare 
.1  -rraight  elongation.) 

The  group  C  is  very  similarly  circumstanced,  only  Sea- 
.  lutes  Yoannii  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  in  strata 
i.'j1o\v  the  greensands. 

The  group  D  belongs  also  to  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

But  the  large  group  E  has  a  prodigious  geological  range, 
'  ing  found  in  the  whole  series  of  fossilliferous  strata  from 
:»^irly  the  earliest  of  the  Palroozoio  rocks  until  we  arrive  at 
1  e  tertiary  series,  in  which,  we  believe,  no  species  has  really 
'cu  found,  and  none  have  been  seen  in  a  recent  state. 
<  He  whole  of  the  Ammoni tides  then  have  vanished  from 
'  "'  (jccuns,  and  their  way  of  life  is  to  be  inferred  from  ana- 
■  '-}  only. 

Spirultdn. 

Til  esc  were  partly  internal  shells  (as  probably  also  some 

'  (  t'le  AmmonitidsB,  especially  Scaphites,  were).     Spirula 

<•  'l">a,  Bronn,  is  certainly  not  of  the  genus  Spirula,  nor 

>  i^icrc  any  reason  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 

^  <'Up  below  the  tertiary  strata. 

BelemnitidsB. 

The  (Tcnua  Actinocamax  of  Miller,  though  adopted  by 
^  h/,  unci  Blainville,  is  imaginary,  being  really  only  the 
'  i^'U  or  apicial  port  of  the  E^lemuite  separated  from  the 

nouiuurated  portion  at  a  point  where  nacreous  and  easily 

■  ''<'niix)sing  laminae  prevail,  a  little  behind  the  apex  of  the 

i'ulus.    This  is,   we  think,  quite  certAn    from  careful 

'"' r\Hiion  of  the  Belemnites  quadratus  and  other  allied 

•:"^  m  the  chalk  of  NorthHeet,  and  Belemnites  jaculum 

"}  the  Speeton  clay,  the  artificial  parts  of  which  have  been 

uied  as  Actinocamaces  by  Miller  and  Voltz.    Pseudo- 

>ui  is  perhaps  differently  circumstanced,  but  its  charac- 
^1-  are  very  obscure. 

i  he  nrcnus  Belemnites  is  so  abundant  in  the  secondary 
<rMd  of  Britain,  that  at  least  forty  species  are  possessed  by 
'•'-•  wnier  of  this  article,  of  which  the  greater  part  have  not 

••f)  mentioned  in  English  works  on  geology.    Many  other 

< '  <  its  occur  in  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  continent  of 
''•<it  )pe,  in  India,  and  in  America.  It  is  possible  to  distin- 
'    '^h  hy  Belemnites  alone  the  leading  members  of  the 
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b^i^h  and  Enropean  oolitic  and  cretaceous  systems  of  J 
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strata.  Thus,  to  mention  published  species  only,  Belem- 
nites subaduncatus  of  Voltz,  with  many  allies, is  a  lias  shell; 
Belemnites  Aalensis,  also  of  Voltz,  is  a  shell  of  the  lower 
oolitic  series ;  Belemnites  abbreviatus  of  Miller,  the  large 
variety,  is  a  shell  of  the  middle  oolitic  series ;  Belemnites 
jaculum  of  Phillips  bdongs  to  the  Speeton  clay ;  Belemnites 
Listeri,  to  the  gault  and  lower  chalk  ranges :  B.  quadratus, 
B.  mucronatus,  &c.,  to  the  chalk  generally,  or  the  upper 
part  specially.  None  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  series ; 
none  have  been  found  below  the  lias. 

Taking  then  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Polythalamacea  noticed  in  this  article,  we  find — 

In  a  living  state     .     •     Spirulida)  and  Nautilidee. 

In  the  tertiary  series  .     Some  of  the  Nautilidro. 

In  the  cretaceous  strata    Nautilidro,    Belemnitidro,  Am- 

monitidoe. 

In  the  oolitic  strata     .     Nautilidee,  Belemnitidce,  Am- 

monitidflB. 

In  the  saliferous  strata    Nautilidae  (not  including  Or- 

thocerata),  Amraonitida)  (of 
the  type  called  Ceratites  only). 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  Nautilidee,  including  Cyrtoce- 

rata,  Orthocerata,  Ammoni* 
tides  (of  the  type  called  Goni* 
atites  only). 

In  still  lower  strata      •     Nautilides  (including  Cyrtoce- 

rata,  Phragmocerata,  Ortho- 
cerata, and  ClymenieD) ;  Am* 
monitideo  of  the  type  of 
Goniatites  only. 

Finally,  in  strata  lower  than  these,  as  the  Snowdonian 
slates,  where  shells  and  Polypiarian  remains  occur,  none  of 
the  Polythalamacea  are  known. 

PO'LYTHEISM  (fl'oXt'kff,  much,  many,  9t6c,  a  god),  the 
doctrine  or  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  This  form  of 
the  word  is  not  found  in  Greek  writers.  Philo-Judesus 
conveys  the  notion  by  r6  iroXvOtov,  and  iroXvOio^  W^o,  and 
Justin  Martyr  by  iro\v6i6rr}c.  Philo  also  speaks  of  po- 
lyarchy {irokvapxiau  with  which  he  contrasts  monarchy 
(fiovapxia),  meaning  respectively  polytheism  and  the  unity 
of  God.     St,  Athanasius  uses  noXvOda  as  the  opposite  to 

fAOvapxia» 

Polytheism  differs  from  idolatry  in  this  respect;— the 
former  refers  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  without  including  ne- 
cessarily the  notion  of  forms,  real  or  imaginary ;  the  latter 
refers  either  to  one  god  only,  under  someone  visible  form,  or 
to  any  number  of  gods,  under  as  many  visible  forms. 

No  one  who  takes  the  Bible  for  his  authority  will  deny 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  the  unity  of  God  was 
implicitly  believed,  when  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  gods 
was  first  entertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  writings 
of  Moses  contain  no  evidence  that  men  were  polytheists  be- 
fore the  Hood ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(B.C.  1500)  polytheism  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chaldeeans,  of  whom  Abraham  was  one,  were  addicted  to 
polytheism  before  his  time  (b.c.  1900);  but  it  is  certain 
that  Abraham  was  not  a  polytheist.    His  contemporaries* 
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Melobisedek,  king  of  Salem,  and  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  both  Canaanites,  were  worahippera  of  one  God, 
and  the  God  of  Abraham  himself.  The  ancient  Persians 
might  have  been  free  from  polytheism  in  Abraham's  days ; 
but  they  became  first  Sabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  afterwards  Magians,  or  worshippers  of  fire. 
As  Magians  they  held  that  there  are  two  principles,  one  the 
cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  the 
one  they  represented  by  darkness,  and  the  other  by  light ; 
the  former,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  Isid,  et  Osir.,  }  46), 
was  called  Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  [Arima- 
NBs.]  Among  the  antient  Arabians  we  find  Job  and  his 
friends,  and  Jethro,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  worship- 
pers of  one  God ;  but  yet  in  the  time  of  Job  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  practised,  as  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Job,  xxxi.,  26,  27,  The  ^Egyptians,  in  Abraham's  days, 
seem  to  have  had  a  religion  not  different  from  his ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Moses  polytheism  had  become  established 
among  them;  for  many  provisions  of  his  law  refer  to  this 
fact,  and  are  intended  especially  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
imitating  the  polytheism  and  idolaSy  of  ilSgypt  Cud  worth 
is  of  opinion  (c.  4,  $  18)  that  polytheism  originated  in 
^gypt,  but  such  an  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  acknowledged  one  Being,  under  the 
names  of  Zeus  (Zevc)  and  Jupiter,  as  supreme  overall  other 
gods  ;  and  they  believed  further  that  this  one  Being  was  un- 
der the  absolute  power  of  fate.  Yet  these  inferior  beings 
wore  worshipped  as  gods,  and  the  system  was  essentially  po- 
lytheistic. 

Cud  worth  has  written  at  great  length  to  show  that  the 
antient  philosophers  in  general,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  polytheists,  were  not  really  such,  and  that  they  wor- 
shipped mentally  one  Supreme  Being  under  different 
names.  But  however  this  might  be,  the  popular  notions  were 
not  so  refined.  Wherever  the  philosophers  have  appeared 
to  be  polvtheists,  the  people  have  been  polytheists  in  reality ; 
and,  as  Philo-Judsus  says  (De  Ebrietate),  *  Polytheism  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  is  atheism.' 

The  progress  of  polytheism  seems  to  have  been,  or  might 
have  been,  something  like  the  following : — men  looked  up- 
on the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  wnolo  of  the  heavenly 
ba.bes,  with  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  as,  in  some  way  or 
other,  representing  the  Deity.  Then  they  gradually  sub- 
stituted the  representatives  for  the  Deity  himself,  and  paid 
adoration  to  them.  Next,  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  departed  heroes  or  great  men  under  the  form  of 
pillars  or  images,  they  fell  into  the  practice  of  deifying  or 
worshipping  them.  Then  they  regarded  certain  of  the  brute 
creation,  as  cither  serviceable  and  so  to  be  reverenced,  or 
noxious  and  so  to  be  dreaded,  and  they  converted  them 
into  gods.  Thus  it  was  also  with  re»pect  to  mountains, 
rivers,  and  other  inanimate  objects.  And  this  was  not  all: 
they  devised  a  multitude  of  rites  in  honour  of  their  respec- 
tive gods,  some  of  which  were  of  a  most  debasing  character. 

Wherever  the  Christian  religion  has  been  established, 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  evils  have  disappeared  ;  but 
there  still  remain  vast  portions  of  the  world  in  which  poly- 
theism prevails ;  and  the  miseries  are  inconceivably  great 
which  millions  of  the  human  race  are  still  voluntarily  in- 
flicting upon  themselves  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  fiivoiur 
of  imaginary  deities. 

(CuawortVs  Intelleetual  System  ;  Henry  More*s  Mystery 
of  Godliness ;  Shuckford*s  Connection  of  Sacred  and  J^th 
fane  History.) 

POLYTRE'MA,  a  genus  of  Millbpqriojb. 

POLYTROPA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Muricida,  placed  by  him  under  his  second  sub&miiy  Sooly^ 
rmnte,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Bucciniform;  but  the  base  nar- 
rowed, and  ending  in  a  straight  and  contracted  but  rather 
short  channel;  spire  longer,  or  as  long  as  the  aperture; 
exterior  folliculated  or  tuberculated ;  inner  lip  flattened,  as 
in  Purpura  ;  basal  notch  small,  oblique ;  no  internal  chan- 
nel. 

Example,  Polytrcpa  crispata.  (En.  AMh.^  419,  f.  2.) 

POLYTRYTA.    [Polypiaria.] 

POLY'XENKS.     [FoRAMiNiFERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.1 

POMA'CEiB.    [Rosacka] 

POMATORHPNUS.    [Mkrulidje.  vol.  xv .  p.  123,1 

POMBAL,  MARQUIS  DE.  DOM  SEBASTIAO 
JOSE'  DE  CARVALHO,  Count  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis 
de  Porabal,  was  one  of  the  most  able  public  men  that  have 
ever  appeared,  and  certainly  the  only  distinguished  statesman 


that  has  ever  presided  over  the  counoili  of  th«  FmtiigDete 
nation.  He  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Soiura,  a  village  in  th«  tem- 
tory  of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  fitmilvt  though  not  l^ 
the  first  class.    Having  oonpleted  his  Murljr  studies  in  L*« 
native  village,  be  was  sent  to  the  univefsity  of  Coimbra  i  ' 
the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar.    Young  Gairalho  f^:- 
lowed  a  course  of  lectures ;  but  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  .«  . 
being  incompatible  with  the  vivacity  or  ratbar  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  character,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  an:.*. 
But  this  profession  did  not  prove  mora  agreeable  to  h.a 
than  that  which  he  had  relinquislied.    Various  cau»e»  \  : 
his  leaving  his  regiment  have  been  conjectured.     Wt..: 
may  be  the  true  reason  we  have  no  means  of  dec  id  \c, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  quitted  the  corps  in  which  : 
served,  and  led  a  private  life  till  1739,  when,  thruu(;h  t 
influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo  Carvalho  had  with  Cu' ;. 
nal  Motta,  a  person  much  in  favour  with  John  V.«  he  «  i 
appointed  extraordinary  envoy  to  tho  court  of  London  ;  .- 
afterwards  to  Vienna,  as  mediator  between   Ihe   cxu)  '  - 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope,  to  settle  the  disputes  « i 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  ;»: 
bishopric  of  Aquileia. 

Whilst  in  that  capital,  Carvalho  had  the  good  fortur  e 
marry  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  influence,  the  Coui.'  •• 
Daun,  niece  of  the  General  of  the  same  name  who  fi^:.  r>< 
so  prominently  in  tlie  wars  of  the  empress  Maria  TIut 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.    On  his  return, 
queen  of  John  V.,  who  was  an  Austrian  princess,  becit .. 
so  much  attached  to  her  countrywoman,  the  lady  of  L 
valho,  that  for  her  sake  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  irui.'. 
diately  aAer  the  decease  of  her  husband,  to  raise  hixu  * 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  Carvalho  was  eatrustd  : 
Joseph  I.  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 

Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  began  to  di-['. 
his  great  administrative  talents.     His  admirers  have  s 
so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Richelieu ;  while  his  i .  • 
mies,  unable  to  deny  the  merit  of  his  administrate  e  • 
duct,  have  attributed  it  to  ignoble  and  selfish  roon-  • 
But  both  these  extremes  are  equally  distant  from  jiikt. 
and  truth.     Carvalho  may  have  been  as  profound  a  p 
tician  as  Richelieu,  but  the  political  relations  and  rxt.k 
such  a  kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  did  not  <  j 
him  a  sphere  in  which  to  display  them;  but  in  the  ittu-r* 
and  economical  administration  of  the  kingdom,  in  di:ct. 
ment,  activity,  and  legislative  abilities,  he  has  no  sufn 
After  his  promotion,  which  took  place  in  1760,  Portugai  t. . 
be  said  to  have  been  regenerated.  He  favoured  the  establ.- 
ment  of  several  manufactures,  and  encouraged  the  ar'> 
printing  and  agriculture ;  he  introduced  into  the  uniTer^-t . 
Coimbra  a  system  of  studies  which  substituted,  for  the  ut  .i 
study  of  the  classics  and  antient  languages*  the  culu^  n. 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  soiem*es;  he  fumtahtr'i  • 
university  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  gardeu.  & 
an  observatory;    he  introduced  into  Brasil  tho  eultivai>. 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  coooa ;  be  creatcu  ' 
compauies  of  Pernambuco,  Para,  and  Maranbao,  and  e?.- 
blished  so  strict  a  police  in  the  kingdom,  that  even  ni  . 
and  loungers  were  not  allowed  to  promenade  tho  str«eu 

With  all  his  great  qualities,  which  oommand  our  cairrc 
and  admiration,  he  was  detested  both  at  hoino  and  obnA.- 
Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  enriched  thrmtotrci  :  - 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  various  branebca  of  t . 
ministration,  as  well  as  those  who  suffered  from  the  sc\  t  r 
of  his  ordinances,  were  his  declared  enemiea.     He  chrri 
the  obnoxious  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  banished  • 
Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions.    Whalerer  m  k 
be  the  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  was  carried  into  cl*.  . 
with  great  inhumanity.  [Jssuits,  p.  112.]   His  mierfeivi   - 
with  the  monopoly  which  fbreign  merohants  had  ac4uifr.. 
the  commerce  of  Portugal  rendered  him  an  objwct  oi  • 
testation  to  foreigners,  and  particularly  the  Englisk  ;   - 
all  his  measures  had  for  their  objeet  the  prosperity  of 
country,  which  he  effectually  promoted,  so  fttr  as  to  p: 
Portugal  on  a  level  with  other  European  slates. 

The  Marquis  of  Pombal  however  is  not  wit  host  r- 
proach.    His  unremitting  persecution  of  the  nobtlity    i 
bis  merciless  conduct  towaitb  the  family  of  the  T^v«rw  % 
every  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  having  bnd  anv  f » 
in  the  attempt  made  against  the  hto  of  the  king,  dimmed  • 
brilliancy  or  his  career.    It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
conceived   a  great   dislike  against  the  nobility  frr^m 
time  of  his  first  marriage.     His  first  wife^  Dooa  Thiw*-  - 
de  Noronha  Almada,  belonged  to  one  of  the  iB0«t  anLc; 
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kit  female  descendant  of  the  Pomeranian  dukes  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Prince  Croy,  after  whose  death  she  returne^  to 
Pomerania,  where  she  died,  on  the  1 9th  July,  1660,  having 
instituted  a  festival  to  he  kept  every  ten  years  in  memory  of 
the  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct  in  her  person.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Pomerania,  the  electoral 
House  of  Brandenburg,  conformably  to  a  family  compact, 
should  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country;  but 
Pomerania  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  be  content,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  Further  Pomerania  (to  the  east 
of  the  Oder),  leaving  Sweden  in  possession  of  Hither  Po- 
merania, with  the  island  of  Riigen.  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden 
was  however  obliged  to  cede,  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm  in 
1 720«  the  southern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  Wollin  to  Frederick  William  L,  king  of  Prussia. 
Lastly,  by  a  convention  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June,  1815, 
Prussia  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Swedish  Po- 
merania, which  Sweden  had  ceded  to  Denmark  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Norway.  In  exchange,  Prussia  gave  to  Den- 
mark— 1,  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  it  had  obtained 
from  Hanover  in  exchange  for  East  Friesland ;  2,  a  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  paying  also  600,000  Swedish  dollars 
which  Denmark  owed  to  Sweden;  3,  it  indemnified  the 
Swedish  holders  of  dotations  in  this  province  to  the  amount 
of  43,000  dollars  annually ;  4,  it  paid  to  Sweden  3,500,000 
dollars :  so  that  Prussia  gave  for  this  province  the  duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  5,500,000  Russian  dollars,  600,000  Swedish 
dollars,  and  the  indemnity  to  the  Swedish  holders  of  dota- 
tions. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars  paid  by  Prussia  to  Sweden  for  a 
province  of  which  Sweden  nad  been  in  possession  two  cen- 
turies, was  claimed  by  the  present  king  of  Sweden  (Bema- 
dotte)  as  belonging  to  himself.  Of  this  sum  he  applied  two 
millions  to  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  especial  Nivour,  and 
put  the  remaining  million  and  a  half  into  his  own  pocket. 

(Stein,  Geographisches  Lemeon  ;  Conversations  Lexicon ; 
Dieterici,  Von  dem  Verkehr  im  Preuseischen  Staate  und  im 
Deutschen  Zollverbande ;  HasseU  Handbuch.) 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and 
to  a  Master's  in  1698.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maldon  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1703 
he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him  on  account  of  some  lines  in  *The  Choice,' 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  a  mistress  was  to  be  preferred 
to  a  wife;  and  before  Pomfret,  who  was  now  married, 
could  remove  the  bishop's  objections,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  which  carried  him  oflf  in  1703,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poems  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous 
friend.  His  poems  had  once  many  readers,  especially 
*  The  Choice,'  in  which  he  describes  how  he  would  live  if 
he  had  a  moderate  independence — what  would  be  his  choice 
of  a  house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of  friends,  and  of 
a  female  friend,  for  he  *  would  have  no  wife.'  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that '  he  has  been  always  a  favourite  with  that  class  of 
readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their 
own  amusement.'  We  doubt  if  any  class  of  readers  now 
exists  who  could  find  amusement  in  reading  such  poems  as 
those  of  Pomfret.    They  are  deser>'edly  neglected. 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,) 

POMMERN.    [Pomerania.] 

POMCE'RIUM,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  inscriptions,  PO- 
MERIUM.  The  Pomoerium,  according  to  Livy  (i.  44), 
was  a  consecrated  spot  on  each  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  This  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  Eutruscan 
ceremonies  of  inauguration;  and  whenever  the  city  was 
enlarged,  the  Pomcorium  was  also  extended.  The  space 
within  the  wall  might  not  be  built  upon,  and  the  space 
without  might  not  be  tilled. 

This  definition  of  the  PomoBrium  is  true  only  where  the 
PomoBrium  coincides  with  the  real  wall ;  since  during  the 
later  times  of  the  kings,  and  subsequently,  the  Pomosrium 
was  not  the  same  as  the  wall.  The  Pomoerium  included 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  consecrated  by  Etruscan 
auspices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patricians ;  and 
thus  the  Aventine,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  plebeians, 
was  never  included  within  the  Pomoerium  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  CAul.  Gell.,  xiii.  14),  although  it  had 


long  before  that  time  formed  part  of  the  eity«    Tbe  Pomcr 
hum  of  Romulus,  which  is  traced  by  Tacitus  (ilnss.*  xii.  •* 
included  only  the  Palatine.    The  Quirinal  hill  is  said  i 
have  been  added  by  Numa  (Dionys^,  Ant.  Rom^^  iu  6'i  i.  mi. . 
the  CfBlian  by  TuUua  Hostilius,  to  the  boundart«s  of  !;• 
city,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that  they  were  indudr. 
within  the  Pomoerium,  or  consecrated  part  of  the  city,  ftrjie 
the  actual  fortifications  were  not  completed  till  the  timt  > ' 
Servius  Tullius.    The  Quirinal  and  Viminal   hills  Vf'< 
added  to  the  Pominrium  by  Servius  Tullius  iUn.^,  i.  <; . 
and  the  Aventine,  as    already  stated,  by  the   emper  • 
Claudius. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  (^n.,  xiL  23)  and  Aulus  Gtlli:« 
(xiii.  14)  that  those  persons  onlv  were  allowed  to  extci.. 
the  pomoBrium  who  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empir? 
Tacitus  adds  that  no  one  had  used  this  privilege  frota  \\ 
time  of  the  kings  to  that  of  CUiudius,  except  Sulla  and  tl- 
emperor  Augustus.  Other  writers  however  say  that 
was  done  by  JuUus  Csesar. 

(Aul.  Cell.,  xiii.  14;  Dion  Cass.,  xliii«  50;   Cic,  Lp  .. 
Att.,  xiii.  20,  33,  35.) 
POMO'NA.  or  MAINLAND.    [ORKWKYa.] 
POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE.    [Louis  XV.] 
POMPEl,  GIR(yLAMO,  bom  at  Verona  in  1731.  <<  . 
patrician  family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  siudv  of  t 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  became  a  good  Heller.*: 
His  translation  of  the  '  Lives*  of  Plutarch  it  by  far  the  V- 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  gone  through  more  th  - 
ten  editions.    In  1 785  Pompei  was  oiTered  a  cfaair  in  (.• 
university  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  out  of  attachment  *. 
his  native  town.     He  was  intimate  with  Maffei,  Tore 
Rosa  Morando,  and  other  learned  men  of  Verona,  and  t 
was  preceptor  to  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  and  also  to  Cv.^ :. 
oomplished  ladies  of  the  same  town,  Elisabetta  Motes 
and  Silvia Curtoni  Vena.    Pompei  died  at  Verona  m  l> 
His  other  works  consist  of  '  Canzoni  PastoraLu*  wh. 
are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian  poetry,  locludr . 
some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  several  dissert. 
tions.    His  biography  has  been  written  by  hia  dtscipW  Pi 
demonte,  and  by  (cardinal  Fontana,  *  De  Vitm  et  Scr.;  . 
Hieronymi  Pompei.' 

POMPEII,  an  antient  town  of  (Campania,  situated  sb  . 
thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Naples,  in  a  plain  at  the  !*> 
of  Vesuvius,  through  which  runs  the  little  river  San: 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  once  close  to  the  see,  but 
now  nearly  two  miles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  phi  * 
cal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  district    ' 
stood  on  an  eminence  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  s«tc 
to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  £. 
in  several  other  places  round  the  foot  of  Vesuviua.  I.-. 
before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded  in  history.     Pomj^ 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Herculanium.  is  saul  - 
Strabo  (p.  247)  to  have  been  orieinally  possessed  1^  theOrf- 
and  then  by  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasgu     It  aflervards  ' 
under  the  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cum9  and  Pi:* 
thenope,  and  lastly  of  the  Samnites  (about  440  b.cX  who  c.» 
themselves  masters  of  this  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Silar.. 
About  eighty  years  later  the  inhabitants  of  Camp^   - 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Samnites,  and  placed  tbems«:\-* 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.    In  the  second  Punic  «-- 
the  Campanians  joined  Hannibal,  but  were   sever^h  r^. 
nished  for  it  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  the  country  uti 
subjection.      Pompeii  however  is  not  mentioned  am  - 
the  towns  hostile  to  Rome.    In  the  Social  War  (9u  t  ^ 
the  Campanian  towns  revolted,  and  Pompeii,  among  t:.  . 
joined  the  Marsian  Confederacy.    At  the  end    of  * 
war  several  of   those  towns  were  severely  chasti$eii  '. 
the  Romans.     Stabiae,  which  stood  within   four   tt  i- . 
miles  south  by  east  of  Pompeii,  was  entirely  destn>v . 
but   Pompeii  appears   to    have    been  spared.      N^iii. . 
more  of  any  importance  is  recorded  of   Pompeii,  ev< 
a  quarrel  between  tbe  inhabitants  and  those  of  Nucer»i 
the  occasion  of  a  gladiatorial  fight  in  the  amphit'raii* 
Pompeii,  which  many  of  the  Nucerians  had  come  t.»  v 
ness.    The  affair  was  brought  before  the  emperor   N.' 
who  adjudged  that  the  Pompeians  should  be  deprived  « .  > 
theatrical  amusements  for  ten  years,  a  punishment  «t- 
was  considered  very  severe  in  those  times.     Four  >eana'i.- 
this  a  fearful  earthquake  threw  down  a  great  part  of  V  ". 
peii,  A.D.  63.    The  following  year,  while  Nero  was  ».{£;"«- 
at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred.     At  last,  ir  . 
year  a.d.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  rerv>r : 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  is  well  known  tr.r 
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tipon  as  a  man  of  no  less  importance  than  himself.  When 
therefore  Pompey,  with  apparent  humility,  saluted  him  as 
iitipcrator,  Sulla  returned  (he  compliment  Thus  Pompey's 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  the  impression  made  upon  his 
sotdiers,  ,^bo  now  began  to  look  upon  him,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  29,  1),  as  their 
legitimate  general,  was  highly  favourable.  But  not  being 
recognised  by  the  senate,  and  not  fighting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sulla,  he  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  leader  of  an 
armed  band  of  adventurers. 

Sulla  was  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  was  carried 
on  in  Italy  with  unremitting  vigour.    While  the  consul  C. 
Marius  the  Younger  was  besieged  in  Prsneste  (82  B.C.), 
his  colleagiie  Cn.  Uarbo  fought  an  indecisive  battle  against 
Sulla  at  Clusium,  but  his  legates  Marcius   and  Carrinas 
were  defeated  by  Pompey.     Carbo  then  retreated  to  Arimi- 
num,  and  sent  Marcius  to  the  relief  of  Prseneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  with   great  loss.     Carbo 
himself  in  despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  which 
remained  in  Etruria,  were  closely  watched  and  afterwards 
dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby  the  fall  of  Prseneste  was  pre- 
pared.    Sulla,  partly  to  reward  the  young  champion  of  his 
party,  partly  to  make  himself  sure  of  his  attachment,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  iCmilia, 
who  was  pregnant  by  Man i us  Glabrio,  from  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  separate.     (Plut.,  Sulla,  33 ;  Pomp,,  9.)     Pompey, 
who  was  maiTied  to  Antistia,  abandoned  her,  but  Emilia 
soon  afterwards  died  in  childbed.     Pompey  was  thus  a  de- 
clared champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  undertook  to  punish 
the  remaining  enemies  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Spain.    Carbo  attempted  to  escape  to  Egypt,  but  was 
overtaken  and  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey,  at  Lily- 
bcBum;   his  companions  were  put  to  death  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial ;    Carbo,  though   he  had  once  shown 
himself  a  friend  to  Pompev,  was  solemnly  condemned  to 
death,  and  Pompey  sent  his  nead  to  Sulla.    All  Sicily  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  any  further  resistance.    Much  has 
been  said  about  his  moderation  in  this  island,  but  he  only 
spared  those  whom  it  would  have  been  useless  to  destroy. 
Leaving  the  administration  of  Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
mius,  his  brother-in-law,  he  set  out  for  Africa  with  an  im- 
mense fleet  to  oppose  Domitius  Ahenobarbus*  under  whom 
some  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and 
also  to  support  Hiempsal,  a  friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiar- 
bas,  king  of  Numidia.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Pompey, 
though  with  great  loss,  gained  a  victory.     Domitius  fell, 
Kiarbas  was  put  to  death,  and  Hiempsal  restored  to  his 
throne.     The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was  attained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admiration  for  his  disinterestedness.     He  returned  to  Rome, 
where  thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  gaze  at  the  young 
hero.    Sulla  himself  complimented  him  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Magnus  (the  great),  which  henceforth  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.    The  time  at  which  he  received  this 
surname  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but  from 
the  examination  of  the  various  accounts   in   Drumann's 
'  Hist  of  Rome*  (vol.  iv.,  p.  335,  &c.),  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  obtained  it  after  nis  African  expedition.    But  the 
vanity  of  Pompey  was  not  satisfied  with  these  distinctions, 
and  although  be  had  not  yet  held  any  public  ofHce,  and  was 
only  a  knight  (eques),  he  was  bent  upon  entering  Rome  in 
triumph.     Several  discussions  took  place  in  the  senate, 
where  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedented occurrence,  and  when  at  length  Pompey  had  re- 
course to  threats,  saying  that  the  people  would  prefer  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  Sulla,  indignant  at  his  arrop^ance, 
exclaimed,  *  Well,  let  him  triumph.'     Pompey  thus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.     After  this  display  of  childish  vanity 
Sulla  treated  him  with  a  coldness  which  did  not  full  much 
short  of  contempt.    (P\\ii„  Pomp,,  15.; 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  other- 
wise unaccountable  fact  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  secure  the  consulship  for  iEmilius 
Lepidus.      Sulla,  foreseeing  the  consequences,  said  to  Pom- 

Eey,  on  this  occasion,  *  Thou  hast  given  the  sword  into  the 
ands  of  thy  own  enemy.'  Sulla  soon  after  died  (78  B.C.), 
and  Lcoidus  openly  made  the  impotent  attempt  to  rescind 
all  the  laws  of  the  late  dictator,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be 
•upparlcd  by  Pompey ;  but  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to 
his  party,  saved  the  aristocracy.  It  was  only  o>ving  to  the 
great  precautions  taken  by  the  senate  that  neace  and  order 
were  maintained  durmg  the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Q. 
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Catulns ;  but  after  the  exphnttiOB  of  tlie  yetT,  wben  Lrpl- 
dus  had  gone  to  his  province  of  Gaol,  the  wat  broke  out 
Lepidus  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  his  late  c*i 
league  Catnhis  tfnd  Pompey,  and  the  latter  was  now  crtB- 
raanded  by  the  senate  to  take  the  field  against  M.  Jimici 
Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Bratus,  who  was  nit)]  i: 
the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Lepidas  in  Ctsal)'  r- 
Ghinl.    Brutus  defended  bifnself  bravely  in  Mat  ins,  dh' 
at  length  either  an  insurrection  among  bis  soldiers  or  ht.:' 
ger  compelled  him  to  surrender:  hecbtafioed  the  profBrna*  '.f 
safe  passage,  but  was  pot  to  death  the  next  day  by  G^n.- 
nius,  at  the  command  of  Pomjiey.    (Plut.,  Pomp.^  16,  a  4 
Brut.,  4.)  Scipio  ^nrilisnus,  the  son  of  Lepidos,  was  mt/*^ 
prisoner  in  Liguria,  and  likewise  put  to  death  al  the  crMn- 
mand  of  Pompey.    Lepidns  was  at  length  attacked  by  (  . 
tulus  and  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oosa,  and  bri*  / 
again  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  remnant  of  hn  arrr* 
to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  hot  he  was  repelled  firon  11 
island  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  after  died.     7 :  ^ 
surviving  followers  were  treated  with  great  clemeucy,  par 
that  they  might  not  be  }ndaoed  to  join  the  army' of  Sr*- 
torius  in   Spain,  and  partly  because  the  Tictarirjus  f  art? 
themselves  wbhed  for  peace  in  order  to  enjoy  ifae  fmit*  : 
their  victory.      Pompey  also  received  orders  to  lay  d  «-; 
his  arms  and  return  to  Ronie.     lie  disobeyed  t&e  ccc- 
mand  under  various  pretexts;  but  the  troth  was,  be  •win 
anxious  to  obtain  the  conrtttand  against  Sertorim.     Ai  \ 
when    indeed  the  power  of    Sertorras  assunsed  a 
threatening  character,  when  Perpema  had  joined  his 
and  the  senate  saw  no  one  else  that  conld  be  entruted 
the  command  against  so  formidifble  an  enemy,    it  wm  si 
length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey  shovM  be  sent ! 
Spain  with  the  power  of  a  proeonsoi,  and  in  dO  days  v* 
was  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  30,<IM  feet  a  1 
1 000  horse.    He  left  ItaW  in  76  B.e.,  when  be  vas  tbirtv 
years  of  age.     He  crossea  the  Alps,  aeeording  to  Appn* 
(Ciinl.,  i.  109),  between  the  rivers  Rhdne   and    I\i,  ar- 
directed  his  course  torwards  the  southern  coast  of  S^t^i 
Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Laeron,  when  besieged  br 
his  adversaries,  declared  for  hinf.    In  the  ensoinif  eas- 

gaign  MetelluS  defeated  Perperna,  and  took  his  eatnp.  I  • 
ertorius  wounded  Pompey  with  his  own  spear,  and  cnn^ 
pelled  him  to  retreat  Not  long  after,  a  great  battle  «r-. 
fought  near  Seguntia,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeaiei 
and  6000  of  his  men  were  slain.  In  this  way  the  war  •&• 
carried  on  with  various  success  far  nearly  four  jreers;  a-  4 
had  not  Sertorins  been  betrayed  by  tlie  Spaniard*,  a*  { 
at  last  assassinated  by  consniratora  headed  by  Perjierr  1 
(74  B.C.),  he  would  probably  nave  driven  the  Romans  fr  -•: 
Spain,  although  Pompey  conducted  the  war  with  grr  -: 
skill.  He  now  also  received  reinforcements  fram  Itali. 
where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  the  senate,  ^-  i 
strongly  supported  by  the  consul  Lucullos,  who  feared  Ir  ^* 
Pompey  might  return,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  and  1  .• 
tain  the  command  against  Mithridates.  Pompey  advaBr. 
in  Spain  as  far  west  as  Cale  (Porto). 

After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perperna  was  at  the  htmA   ' 
his  armies ;  but  as  he  had  never  distinguished  himself  »«  t 
general,  he  secured  no  confidence.     He  was   unde^«f 
whether  he  should  offer  battle  to  Pompey,  until  be  was  c--- 
boldened  by   the  appearance  of  a  small  division   of  ct^ 
enemy's  army,  but  he  soon  found  himself  attacked  b^  t- 
whole  hostile  forces,  and  took  to  flight     He  was  fSmnd  m  « 
wood ;  and,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  offered  to  deliver  up  * 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  had  inv.tr: 
Sertorius  to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  c.  i 
stitution  of  Sulla.     Pompey  refused  to  see  him,  and  c** 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  papers  to  be  horr* 
without  being  read.    The  army  of  Perperna  dispersed :  b. 
those  who  could  not  expect  a  pardon  sought  refuge  in  tl:  -.- 
towns  which  were  determined  to  defbnd  their  liberty  to  ?  - 
last.    Some  of  these  towns  were  razed  to  the  gronnd  V  • 
Pompey,  while  some  distinguished  Spaniards,  who  had  >t  » 
ported  the  enemy  of  their  own  country,  were  indrnduj 
rewarded    with    the    Roman   franchise.      ( Cic.,    fVf  • 
Balbo,  8.)    As  Metellus  left  Spain   before    Pompev,   ** 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  it   ■ 
pear  that  he  alone  had  accomplished  the  pacifirsttni 
Spain,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  commissioners  sent  h.  -* 
senate,  he  proceeded  to  organise  the  administralidn  nf    * . 
provi^i^e  of  Spain.    The  apparent  success   with  whK*t    '  • 
undertaking  had  been  crowned  increased  his  vanity  an^    . . 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  took  him  for  what  zt 
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whom  he  treated  with  arroganoo  and  the  neglect  of  all  com- 
mon civility. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  antient  writers  themselves, 
that  the  power  of  Mithridates  was  broken  before  Pompey 
undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
he  acted  with  great  energy  and  prudence,  so  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent 
his  fleet  round  the  coast  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus (Plut.,/^wip.,  31, 32),  and  hastened  from  Crete  toGrSr 
latia,  where  he  assembled  his  land-troops.  Proposals  which 
he  made  to  the  king  were  rejected.  Pompey  allowed 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack  on  Armenia, 
and  thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Mithridates, 
seeing  himself  thus  deprivedof  his  hope  of  receiving  succours 
from  Parthia (Appian,  MUhrid.,  87 ;  Dion Ca8s.,xxxvi.,  p.  24), 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  negotiation  failed.  Pompey  then 
marched  throught  Lesser  Armenia  across  the  Euphrates  to 
Acilisene,  in  order  to  separate  Mithridates  from  Tigranes.  The 
king  took  the  same  direction.  The  hostile  armies  met,  and 
after  some  skirmishes  Mithridates  retreated  to  save  his  men, 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a  narrow  pass, 
where  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number 
made  prisoners,  while  Pompey  only  iost  a  small  number. 
The  king  himself  escaped  with  some  horsemen  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey,  being  unable  to  overtake 
him,  took  up  his  winter-auarters  in  Colchis,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Nicopolis  on  tne  field  of  battle  in  Armenia.  He 
then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigranes, 
who,  being  abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  appeared  as  a  supplicant  before 
Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  his  submission,  called  him  the 
friend  of  the  Romans,  left  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  only  required  a  contribution  of 
6000  talents,  and  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A  part  of  the 
Roman  army  remained  under  L.  Afranius,  in  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  while  Pompey  with  the 
rest  marched  towards  the  north  and  took  up  his  Quarters 
on  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  as  the  season  was  too  far  aavanced 
to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  Orusses,  king  of  Albania  (Sbirvan  and  Daghis- 
tan),  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  Pompey,  no  way  daunted, 
defeated  him ;  and  when  the  king  sued  for  peace,  it  was 
granted  him  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the  Romans 
a  free  passage  through  his  territory^ 

In  the  year  65  B.C.  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an 
attack  from  a  king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and 
Colchis ;  but  the  barbarians  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  his  sons  as  hostages  to 
the  Roman  general.  Pompey  now  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  rhasts  (Faz,  or  Hion),  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Euxine.  From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
force  his  way  through  the  Caucasian  regions  to  the  Crimea, 
where  his  army  might  easily  be  destroyed ;  and  therefore,  on 
receiving  information  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Albanians, 
he  returned  to  the  river  Cyrus.  The  barbarians  were  easily 
routed,  and  Pompey  again  granted  peace  to  their  king:  he 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Mithridates  to  his 
own  fate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  more 
easily  to  be  gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
several  Eastern  princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that 
their  fate  was  in  his  hands ;  and  even  the  nearest  relations 
of  Mithridates  joined  the  Romans,  and  threw  open  to  them 
their  fortresses.  Pomp^,  thus  assured  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince :  his  fleet  however  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxine, 
and  to  prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the 
Crimea. 

On  his  march  southward  he  passed  the  hills  of  Zela,  where, 
three  years  before,  a  legate  of  Lucullus  had  been  defeated 
by  Mithridates.  Pompey  ordered  the  bones  of  the  slain, 
which  still  lay  scattered  over  the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  dethroned  Antiochus  XI.,  and 
made  his  country,  together  with  Phoonicia,  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  Palestine  he  found  a  more  resolute  opposition. 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a  civil  war  between  the  two 
brothers  Hyrcan us  and  Aristobulus:  Pompey  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  besieged  Jerusalem. 
The  town  soon  capitulated,  but  the  Temple  held  out  rather 
more  than  three  months.  Pompey  entered  the  sanctuary, 
but  did  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  destroy  anything.  Aristo- 
bulus was  sent  to  Rome  as  prisoner,  and  Juda)a  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  an  annual  tribute.    In  Syria, 


Pompey  was  again  complimented  by  ambttuadon    ires 
various  Eastern  princes :  Mithridates  alio  sent  envoys,  *.  ! 
made  a  last  attempt  at  negotiation ;  but  Pompey  would  bf  i* 
of  nothing  but  absolute  submission,  and  the  negotiBt:<  r^ 
were  broken  ofl".    Soon  after,  when  Pompev  was  prooee^J  ^ 
southward  to  add  Arabia  to  his  conquests,  he  received  iti\»  .- 
ligence  of  the  death  of  Mithridates;    and  having  tcu* 
the  submission  of  some  Arabian  chiefs,  he  hastened  thitiu^  . 
Syria  and  Cilicia  back  to  Pontus.    Immense  treasures  vc- 
here  surrendered  to  him;   and  Pharnaces,  so&  of  Mjtir. 
dates,  sent  the  body  of  his  father  to  Pompey ;  but  he  f«fu» 
to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with  royal  hoouun  - 
Sinope.     Pompey  now  gave  to  Phamaoes  the  kingdom 
Bosporus;    Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatiat  was   revarti. 
with  I.<es8er  Armenia;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Poiit- . 
were  made  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Btth>  r  . 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  under  the  name  of  Cilicm  and  S%t  \ 
Ariobarzanes  received  Cappadocia,  and  Tigranes  was  alk  < 
to  remain  king  of  Great  Armenia.    After  he   had  u 
settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Pompey  prepared  to  return  * 
Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival  called  forth  '  • 
activity  of  the  several  parties;  some  dreading  his  arr* 
with  a  victorious  and  devoted  army;  others,  particularh  - 
enemies  of  Cicero,  wishing  for  his  presence,  that,  a&  v  ^ 
said,  he  might  restore  the  constitution,  which   had  U. 
violated  by  Cicero  in  his  proceedings  against  the  Oatilmai.i 
conspiracy.     (Plut,  Ctc,  23 ;    Cato  Miru^  26 ;  Suet.,  C . 
16.)     In  January  of  the  year  61  B.C.,  Pompey  landed  :- 
Brundusium  and  dismissed  his  armies;  but  he  did  noi  r  • 
tinue  his  journey  towards  Rome  until  party  rage  had  *'  - 
sided.    He  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiajtm.  i  . 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Rome  left  the  ciM  : 
meet  him  before  the  gates,  where  he  was  solemnly  rect  .\  - 
by  the  senate.    After  an  interval  of  some  months,  he  r. 
brated  his  triumph  over  the  pirates  and  Mithridates  t. 
most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld.      L.* 
tables  were  carried  before  him,  containing  an  account  of  . . 
countries  and  princes  that  he  had  subdued;  and  of  the  >h 
treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had  gained  for  the  Te\>0  . 
an  immense  train  of  waggons  followed,  loaded  with   : 
spoils  of  the  East.  On  the  second  day  the  imperatcr  hiu** 
entered  the  city,  and  before  his  chariot  walked  tlie  i: 
distinguished  of  his  prisoners,  324  in  number,  and  h*:\. 
him  followed  his  legates  and  military  tribunes,     H  i»  ir  . 
took  no  part  in  the  triumph.     (Appian ;  Dion Cas^.,  xi  *  - 
24.)    After  the  triumph  was  over,  Pompey  dismitoi*: 
prisoners  to  their  native  countries,  with  the  except:  c 
young  Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;    and  with  his  »poii% 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  with  inscriptions  to  comia'^  . 
rate  his  victories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expected  that   sV. 
measures  in  Asia  and  the  distribution  of  lands  wh.>  L   . 
had  promised  to  his   soldiers   would  be    sanctioned    . 
the  senate,  especially  as  he  thought  he  was  secun 
the  support  of  L.   Afranius,  whom   he    bad    prom*  * 
to  the  consulship.     But  he   found  himself  not  onh 
posed  by  Cato  and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  partr.  - 
abandoned  by  the  cowardly  Afranius.    This  blow  « :  s   * 
severe  for  a  man  like  Pompey  to  bear,  and  he  now  ptw- 
joined  the  popular  |^rty,  a  step  which  he  could  not  ^  i 
retract,  and  which  involved  him  in  those  dijScuh>.i    - 
which  he  at  last  perished.     Csssar,  who  was  sure  ihii 
could  not  be  outstripned  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  *-  - 
ported  Pompey,  and  thus  at  once  weakened  the  power  «.:*:- 
aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  his  own  uitr**-^ 
Crassus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  and  the  fnec  ^ 
the  senate,  was  also  easily  gained  over,  and  these  three  i. 
now  formed  what  is  generally  called  the  first  triomvir- 
During  his  consulship,  Csesar  (59  b.c.),  by  his  Agrarian  :_ 
enabled  Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  m 
to  his  veterans:  large  districts  of  public  land  m  Camp: 
were  assigned  to  them.    Ciesar  at  length  al^o  obtain^  * 
him  the  sanction  of  the  arrangements  he  had  made  in  A  . 
before  he  left  it.    Pompey  in  tiis  turn  was  obliged  to  « - 
port  CsDsar,  his  apparent  friend,  in  all  his  designs*  and  .■^ . 
he  rendered  himself  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  s    > 
tocratic  party ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  was  lietther  \   . 
self  sincerely  devoted  to  the  people,  nor  regarded  bv  t 
with  any  other  feeling  than  astonishment  for  hts  nl.]  * 
success.    As  Pompey  had  divorced  Mucia  (Qc  odAtr,  i 
the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Caesar,  to  secure  him  st.U  m 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  with  whom  P.  r 
pey  ^ent  most  of  his  time  during  this  period  in  his  ri\  . 
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sight  of  the  head  of  Pompey,  and  put  his  tnurderen  to 
death. 

Pompey  was  58  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  Is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character,  for  he 
was  not,  like  Marius,  Sulla,  and  CsDsar,  a  man  of  singleness 
of  principle  and  purpose,  hut  he  changed  his  position  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
which  he  was  unahlc  to  control.  Though  hy  hirth  not  he- 
longing  to  the  senatorial  party,  he  was  hy  his  immense  for- 
tune placed  on  a  level  with  them,  and  made  himself  their 
champion,  though  they  could  never  sympathise  with  him ; 
for  the  people  he  had  no  heart,  and  when  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  it  was  solely  to  satisfy  his  own  ambitious 
views.  He  was  thus  in  reality  throughout  his  life  floating 
between  two  parties,  and  was  neither  in  his  private  nor 
public  life  a  faithful  friend.  His  only  object  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  man  of  the  state,  and  he  objected 
to  no  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  even  though  they 
tended  to  subvert  the  constitution.  In  his  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  his 
ti^reat  triumph  to  the  war  with  Csosar,  the  little  that  he  did 
was  not  calculated  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  country.  Ambition  and  vanity  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  and  a  calculating  selfishness  pervaded 
everything  that  he  did.  His  real  fame  must  rest  on  his 
conduct  as  a  general,  though  he  was  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  most  of  the  ^reat  generals  of  his  age.  In  his  private  life 
he  formed  indeed  a  contrast  with  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, for  though  immensely  rich,  he  lived  simply,  ab- 
stained from  all  debauchery  and  excesses,  and  was  faithful 
in  his  matrimonial  relations.  It  is  also  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  by  extortiun  in  his 
provinces,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  opportunities, 
and  that  he  was  conscientious  in  the  application  of  the 
public  money.  As  regards  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was 
not  above  mediocrity,  although  he  sometimes  affected  to  be 
the  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Cicero  judged  of  him 
differently  at  different  times,  according  as  he  was  governed 
hy  momentary  impulse  or  by  what  he  considered  the  good 
of  the  state.  His  features  in  his  statues  and  busts  are,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  expressive  of  a  high  degree  of  vul- 
garity and  rudeness :  others  think  them  majestic  and  im- 
posing. (See  the  articles  Cicero,  C.csar,  Sertorius, 
MiTHRiDATEs,  and  especially  Pompey*8  Life  in  Drumann*8 
Geschichie  Boms,  ^.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  324-556.) 
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Tills  coin  wa»  not  struck  by  Tompey  himself,  but  by  his  son  Soxtns.  as  «p- 
pCMrs  (Vum  the  sumsme  Piut  iu  Mat/nut  Piui,  Imperator  iterum,  Prafertut  clasfi 
et  onx  mnritima  e.r  Senatus  CfinsuU.  It  must  have  lieen  struck  at  the  time 
when  Sextus  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  and  assumed  the  title  of  Imi»eriit»r 
for  the  second  time.  The  single  head  on  one  side  is  ihat  of  Pompey  the  Tri- 
umvir; the  tvo  omiiUer  heads  are  those  of  his  two  sons.  Hut  there  art?  still 
some  diiriciiltie«:— 1.  Thf  h^ir  iu  this  iwrtDiit  of  ihe  falh«T  seems  to  tall 
smoothly  doMU  the  forehead,  thoiujh  Plutarcli  say*  that,  on  the  conlr.irv  it  was 
bristly  aud  rose  upwards,  as  is  seen  on  one  ol*  the  smnllor  heads.  2  The  iitnut 
IS  not  easily  accounted  for.  as  neiilier  of  the  sons  ever  hold  the  office  ot  augur. 
The  ]M.i  tmii  of  I'uuipey  is  also  found  on  the  coins  of  Pomi»eiopoli9.  which  lowu 
houountl  lum  ns  its  founder.  Comp.  Eckhel,  *  Doctr.  Num.  Vet  /  iii..  68  aud 
Vaiilant,  e.  •  Pomp.'  .       . »«,  .uiu 

POMPEIUS,  CNEIUS  MAGNUS,  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  triumvir  Pompey  and  of  Mucia.  ifle 
was  born  about  77  B.C.  According  to  Appian,  he  and  his 
brother  Sextus  accompanied  their  father  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  pirates.  When  the  war  with  CaBsar  broke 
out,  he  was  sent  to  Et;ypt  to  collect  troops,  and  when  he 
returned  to  hfs  father's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  with  500 
horsemen  and  50  ships,  and  found  that  Cajsar  had  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  felt  very  indic^iiant  and 
burnt  several  of  the  hostile  ships.  After  the  defeat  of  his 
lather,  he  sent  his  squadron  back  to  Alexandria  and  re- 
mained with  the  miiin  armament  near  Corcyra,  justly  ob- 
serving that  with  such  a  fleet  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
despair.  In  the  .spring  47  B.C.,  when  sailinj^  with  the  fleet  to 
Africa,  he  was  informed  by  his  brother  of  the  murder  of  his 
father.  Tlie  aristocratic  parly,  whose  intci-ests  wore  now 
distinct  from  those  of  the  family  of  Pompey,  did  not  wish 
youiiff  Cneius  Pompey  to  be  among  them  in  Africa,  and 
«ent  bim  lo  Spain,  where  ho  might  prepare  for  them  a 


refuge  if  they  should  be  unsuCceMftil  in  their  ront-  • 
Cneius,  after  having  taken  possession  of  several    t-:. 
islands,  landed  in  Spain  (46  B.C.),  where  he  was  shor*U  ..- 
joined  by  his  brother  Sextus,  who  had  left  Africa  atTci  j 
defeat  of  the  senatorial  party  atThapsus.    Cneius  %«.•«. n  - 
lected  an  army  of  13  legions,  butCttsar  did  not  at  fir»t  tn 
him  an  adversary  of  anv  consequence,  and  sent  or. I*, 
legate  C.  Didius  against  him.     At  the  end  of  the  year  \i 
ever  he  found  it  necessary  to  follow  himself.     On  tie  i  ~- 
of  March,  45  B.C.,  Cneius  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  bar' . 
Munda  (Monda  in  Granada),  and  flying  to  Carteio,  aitcur 
to  escape  across  the  sea.    Beini^  thwarted  in  thi.4  atiei< 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  interior  of  Spain.     i\ 
enemies  followed,  and  overtook  him  in  the  nci);hlr.>ur:. 
of  Laupn,  where  he  was  killed.    Being  natural! v  or  x  ; 
sionate  disposition,  the  fate  of  his  father  had  filled  hirn  - 
an  insatiable  desire  of  revenge,  and  changed   his  ir^- 
boldness  into  a  kind  of  savage  audacity.     Seethe  u-: 
C.£SAR,and  the  detailed  account  of  the  war  iu  Spain  ..i  .. 
book  De  Bella  Htspaniensi, 

POMPEIUS,  SEXTUS  MAGNUS,  theyounj-er  * 
the  triumvir  and  of  Mucia,  was  born  in  75  b.c.     A' 
time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates  he  was  a  boy  of  euh*  > 
of  age,  and  when  his  father  fought  the  battle  of  Phar>.i  .< 
was  with  his  stepmother  Cornelia  in  Lesbos.   Afler  w:  . 
ing  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  he  fled  w  ith  Ojt:. 
to  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  joined  his  brother  Cneius,  uLo  • 
sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.     When  the  senatorial  } 
was  defeated  at  Thapsus,  he  went  with  Labienus  and  ^•' 
to  Spain  to  rejoin   his  brother,  but  stopped  at  C-*:- -..' 
After  learning  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  battle  of  Mm 
he  left  Corduba,  and  for  a  time  wandered  about  a<*  a  r 
in  the  country  of  the  Lacetani.    A  number  of  malmirc 
and  fragments  of  the  army  of  his  brother  soon  a&^rm 
around  him,  and  with  them  he  began  to  carry  on  a  L;  . 
guerilla  warfare.     Supported  by  the  natives  (Dion  Ca>^ 
xlv.  10),  he  took  several  towns,  and  neither  C.  Camusi 
Asinius  PoUio  was  able  to  cope  with  him.    tie  s<jon  n.. 
himself  master  of  all  Ba^lica  and  apart  of  Hispanra  Ti  ^ 
conensis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  imperator.     The  i 
object  of  Sextus,  as  he  himself  afterwards  declared,  was ! 
restored  to  his  country  and  to  recover  the  confiscated  c^* 
of  his  father.  {Cic,,Ad  AiL,  Xvi.  4.)    It  was  propoHNl  \:\  • 
senate  to  recall  him  and  to  give  him  from  tne  public  * 
sury  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the   property  •  f 
father.  The  proposal  was  supported  by  Antony ;  but  Svx  . . 
mistrusting  the  optimates  as  well  as  the  veterans  of  Ljl- 
advanced  with  his  forces  as  fUr  as  Massitia  to  ratcL  • 
course  of  events  in  Italy.    The  senate  made  bim  ch  i: 
miral  of  the  fleet,  but  when  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Le^  •' , 
formed  a  new  triumvirate,  Sextus  was  declared  an  <  u*.    » 
Being  however  supported  by  his  fleet,  he  cruised  as  a  |  r 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  p'  <w-  . 
sion  of  Sicily.    The  number  of  proscribed  or  mined  ii>... 
duals  and  of  slaves  who  flocked  to  his  standard  incrr** 
daily,  as  he  promised  them  higher  rewards  than  his  ciu  •. 
offered  for  his  head.    He  also  received  reinforcements  f    . 
A.  Corniflcius,  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa.     1 1> 
Cass.,  xlviii.  1 7.)    Rome  at  this  time  suffered  from  »ra  r 
and  Octavian  sent  out  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  (4:^  b.c  i  * 
a  squadron,  who  however  only  succeeded  in  protect:. u'  •. 
coasts  of  Italy.    During  the  campaign  of  Philippi,  >   « 
remained  inactive,  confining  himself  to  the  defence  of  S 
and  only  harassing  the  coasts  of  Italy,  whereby  he  inon  .- 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Rome.    When,  in  the  &•  1 1 :.. 
the  year  40  B.C.,  Antony  on  his  return  from  Egypt  f- 
the  gates  of  Brundusium  closed  upon  him  by  Ocia\ . »:.. 
requested  Sextus  Pompey  to  assist  him  against  O-iav 
Pompey  without  hesitation  sent  a  division  of  cavaln  ;  • 
squadron  to  southern  Italy.     But  the  triumvirs  skI.  .i 
came  reconciled,  and  after  concluding  a  fresh  treat \  -  . 
themselves  (fcedusBrundusinum),  they  determined  *t  ►  x 
war  upon  Pompey,  who  now  recommenced  cutimc  •  :r  . 
supplies  from  Rome.    The  city  was  thus  thrown  u.t.,  - 
a  stale  of  suffering  and  discontent,  that  at  last  the  |h.-  • 
open  rebellion  compelled  the  triumvirs  lo  a  recotu-.  . 
with  Pompey.    In  39  n.c.  a  treaty  was  concluded  «t  i. 
in  which  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Sicily,  Sa 
Corsica,  and  Achaia,  and  promised  to  supply  Italy  wi.I* 
visions.     But  this  reconciliation  proved  to  be  hiilr  u 
than  a  farce,  for  when  Sextus  returned  to  Sicily,   A- 
refused  to  give  up  Achaia,  and  Octavian  complkinrti 
Pompey  allowed  piracy  to  bo  carried  on  la  the  Mcdj\ 
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dti  Marais  P&niins,  4to.,  \rith  an  Atlas,  Pftns,  1822).  that 
OD«-bair  at  least  oF  the  water  which  flows  into  the  plain  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes  is  derived  from  subterraneous  drain- 
iogs  of  the  more  elevated  neighbouring  basins  of  the  Sacco, 
the  Llris,  and  the  Anio,  as  the  average  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pomptine  basin  is 
not  equal  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  uf  water  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  through  the  estuary  of  Badino.  The 
river  tJfente  alone,  which  issues  out  of  a  rock,  having  no 
apparent  upper  basin  or  drstnai^e  to  feed  it,  is  sufficiently 
h&rge  to  turn  mills  and  bear  loaded  boats  near  its  source. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  was  once  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally filled  up  by  alluvium  fh>m  the  mountains.  The  oldest 
hiKtorical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the 
Volsci,  who  had  numerous  towns,  some  of  which  were 
situated  in  the  most  marshy  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
thes»e  towns,  called  Suessa  Pometia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  region.  The  country  was  exidcntly  very  fertile,  for  we 
read  in  Livy  (iv.  25)  that  in  the  year  322  of  Rome  the  Ro* 
mans  in  a  season  of  scarcity  sent  to  the  Pomptine  a^er  for 
a  supply  of  corn.  In  the  years  367-8  the  tribune  L.  Sicinus 
propose<l  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  About  44*2  of  Rome,  the  censor  Ap{  ius 
Claudius  Csbcus  constructed  the  fine  road  which  still  bears 
his  name  across  the  length  of  the  Pomptine  region,  the  soil 
of  which  must  have  then  been  suftiricntly  compact  to  bear 
the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The  level  of  the  original 
ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  l>een  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-Icvel,  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  the  coast.  But  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rt^ck  of 
Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  continued  the  road  in  a 
straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  more  solid  ground  which  lay  near 
the  foot  of  the  Monti  Lepini.  At  some  period  of  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  that  followed  the  building  of  the  Appian 
way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  detenora- 
tion,  either  from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become 
partly  inundated,  for  we  find  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
in  the  yuar  of  Rume  59*2,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it 
was  then  thai  new  towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
towns  of  the  Volsri,  under  the  names  of  Tres  Pontes,  Tres 
T8l)emo,  ad  Medias.  &c. 

The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied 
them  again  caused  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Pomptine 
mar>hes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augustus  made  or  restored 
several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  upon  which  Horace  per- 
formed part  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium  (Sat A.  5).  Nerva 
and  Trajan  restored  parts  of  the  Via  Appia  which  had  sunk, 
and  Antoninus  Pius  constructed  a  port  at  Terracina.  After 
this  we  find  no  more  records  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  till 
the  reign  of  Thcodorio,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
draining  of  this  tract,  and  charged  a  patrician  named  CiDci- 
lius  D^ius  with  the  execution  of  his  orders.  After  that 
epoeh  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
whose  family,  the  Caetani,  were  feudal  lords  of  Sermoneta 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  constructed 
flome  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh.  Leo  X. 
employed  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotii  to  repair  and  en- 
large the  canal  or  Badino,  iihich  is  the  great  outlet  of  the 
narsbts.  Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral  canal,  which, 
mnning  nearly  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  western  part  of  the  marshes  and  carries  them  to 
the  common  vstuary  of  Badino.  This  canal  is  still  called 
Fiume  »Sisto.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pomptine  marshes 
wrere  in  a  deplorable  state  when  Pins  VI.  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1 774.  All  the  canals  were  encumbered 
with  mud.  about  60,000  acres  were  under  water,  the  Via 
Appia  was  covered  with  alluvium  and  aquatic  plants,  and  a 
§tw  skkly  fishermen  were  the  onlv  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion* Lalanda,  in  his  *  Voyage  en  Italie,*  gives  a  lamentable 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  1 766.  In 
1777  Pius  VI.,  afler  having  consulted  Boscovicb,  Ximenes, 
Manfredi,  and  other  mathematicians,  entrtisted  the  draining 
ef  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  Rapini,  an  engineer  of  Bologna, 
who  bad  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  h)araulic  labours  in 
the  territory  of  his  native  town.  The  pope  began  by  pur- 
chaaiog  that  part  of  the  ground  which  was  entirely  covered  | 


with  wkter  from  those  who  bad  prescriptive  rigbtt  ta  • 
He  then  suggested  to  Rapini,  in  a  letter  daleil  V*. 
January,  1777,  that  the  best  plan  of  dnunsge  «ouli  m  •, 
<ligging  a  capacious  canal  along  the  whole  length  uf  •». 
marshes  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  tntient  Appiin  r* . 
which  should  be  restored  at  the  same  time.    Id  i:r- :  * 
works  began.    Rapini  began  by  clearing  the  cioal  of  m 
dino  as  far  as  where  it  meets  the  Via  Appia,  and  be  ibr- 
began  to  excavate  a  canal  parallel  to  that  msd.   At  i* 
proceeded  on  his  work,  which  could  only  be  csm«l  os  J^*. 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  account  of  ibc  pub. 
lential  air  of  the  summer  months,  ho  had  the  aatisfift^  * 
seeing  the  waters  lower,  and  the  old  cansevty  of  the  >  a 
Appia*  with  its  arches  and  bridges,  emerge  froo  tb«  %u^ 
nant  lagoon  in  which  it  had  been  buried  f*  sgei.   F*-  s 
seven  to  eight  thousand  workmen  were  emplojed  for » •!« 
than  three  years,  and  at  last,  in  I'bl,  the  excsvaum  .5  i 
canal  was  carried  as  far  as  Forum  Appii,  at  the  up;*cr  n 
tremity  of  the  manthy  regions.    The  canal,  thus  v;«*« 
in  a  straight  line  of  about  14  miles  long,  wu  sppn>|<ra  * . 
named  * Linea  Pia.*    It  is  from  40  to  SO  feet  wide  ao^  vs. 
deep,  and  is  embanked  the  vbole  length. 

Rapini  afterwards  cleared  the  lateral  or  weitent  r*** . 
called  Fiume  Sisto,  and  introduced  into  it  the  wiim  '  - 
Ninfa  and  of  the  Tcpia  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  ni;r»fi^ 
This  important  canal,  which  describes  a  curve  of  cnr'.« 
miles  in  length,  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  marshes  a  new  bed  wm  doc  k. 
embanked  for  the  river  Ufente,  and  was  made  ta  j  •)  c* 
Amazeno  at  Ponte  Maggiore,  aifter  which  the  unit4rd  virvis 
joins  the  Linea  Pia.  Two  other  canalti,  called  Schiaiu**: 
Botte,  were  excavated  parallel  to  the  main  csiial,  vitb  arm 
cuts  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  each,  which  open  ui.  r> 
Linea  Pia  so  as  to  drain  the  intermediate  space. 

Lastly,  a  branch  of  the  Portatore,  or  great  einUian.vi 
made  to  run  into  the  port  of  Terracina  m  the  «hap«  ii  i* 
embanked  and  navigable  canal.    All  thcM  vorU  «* 
lasted  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  >earB,  cost  Piux  VI.  ^n -. 
millions  of  fiaiics,  or  360,000/.  sieriing.    Rspim  lu 
died,  his  sonin-law  Astolfi  continued  the  vorki;  l>u*. « 
fortunately  the  state  of  the  papal  treasur)'and  the<'u  L*- 
resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary  uivssioo  prni .  - 
their  completion.     Some  years  after,  ahen  Na|>ulc<>i  !•• 
possession  of  the  Papal  State,  a  commission  vm  ipf* 
to    superintend    the    h)draulic   works   of  the   l*»ui'  ' 
marshes,  and  200,000  francs  were  granted  tnnualh  f  .*  * 
purpose  of  draining  them.     A  fresh  erohankncnt  <f  " 
Amazeno,  a  rapid  current,  was  effected,  and  tlw  m'tr 
diate  canal  of  Schiazza  was  lengthened,  m  order  iv  '. 
more  effectually  the  space  between  the  central  Imr  iri ' 
Monti  Lepini.    With  regard  to  the  western  pottk>r«f  ' 
marshes,  several  engineers  advised  that  advantairr «' 
be  taken  of  a  colossal  excavation  called  tradiiioci  *  h 
Martino,  but  which  probably  dates  from  the  Renin  t  r  * 
This  canal  is  cut  across  the  western  down*,  sod  sl'^* 
direct  communication  between   the  middle  psit  of  *' 
marshes  and  the  sea ;  it  is  about  5000  feet  Ion;,  frvm  i 
100  feet  wide,  and  about  40  feet  deep.    Byclrsn.M 
continuing  this  excavation  to  the  sea,  it  «ss  DripA^* ' 
make  it  the  common  emissary  of  the  Tepia  and  otbrt  ^nv- 
which  flow  through  the  upper  or  north-west  psrt.'t 
marshes,  and  which  are  now  opt  to  encumber  tb^  -i 
called  Fiume  Sisto  with  their  deposits.    Bot  Proof  •  /' 
to  this  plan,  because  he  thout^nt  it  neceissry  not  t*  ^  * 
nish  the  current  of  water  which  runs  out  thr  u^  ' 
»stuary  of  Badino.     Consequently  the  Rm  Usrii")  •* 
remained  useless.    Since  the  Restoration,  all  ibsi  h»»  ^ 
done  for  the  Pomptine  marshes  has  been  to  vii»^- 
the   drainage    in   the  state  in  which   Pies  VI-  i<^'  ' 
by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dykes  m  rrpsir.   i'' 
greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  fmittfs  • 
which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of  horned  cattle,  s»l  c< 
parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indan  ten,  i  - 
afford  rich  crops.    In  the  spring,  before  the  givst  ^^  '^ 
ders  the  atmosphere  unwholesome,  it  has  the  appears^^ 
a  most  delightful  region.    But,  except  the  pest  la^* 
along  the  his^h  road,  and  some  sattetid  beti  h«n  v 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  populatioo  thfeefb«i^  • 
whole  of  the  plain.    Tlie  great  wstoary  of  Bsd(»>  "  ^ 
tween  70  and  80  feet  wide ;  theie  is  about  4  fcet  «*^^ 
the  bar,  and  nearly  10  feet  water  inside  ef  it,  ehs»t»*» 
find  a  safe  anchorage* 

Further  details  conoerning  this  isteretthiff  wa»J  ^ 
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Mr.  Southey  says  that  'another  of  Ponce's  pupils  hecame  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession,  and 
explain  his  creed  by  word  of  mouth.'  These  facts  would  ap- 
pear almost  incredible,  were  they  not  universally  attested 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by  our 
countryman  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  *  Two  Treatises 
concerning  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man'  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  *  This  priest  brought  the  voung  lord  to 
speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever ;  and  I  have  often 
discoursed  with  him  whiles  I  way  ted  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Spaine.*  According  to  the  same  author  (p.  254) 
and  to  Juan  de  Castanixa  (yida  de  San  Benito),  Ponce 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  explained  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his 
observations;  but  this  interesting  work  has  been  lost, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet, 
who  in  1620  published  his  Beducdon  de  las  Letras,  y  Arte 
para  emenar  d  hablar  los  Mudos,  1620,  4to.,  saw  and  con- 
sulted it.  Ponce  died  in  1564,  and  waai  buried  in  the 
convent  of  his  order. 

POND,  JOHN,  was  born  about  1767,  and  was  succes- 
sively at  Maidstone  grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of 
Wales,  known  as  astronomer  to  Captain  Cook's  expedition, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Having  been  obliged, 
from  the  ill  health  which  attended  him  almost  through  life, 
to  spend  several  years  abroad,  he  settled  himself,  on  his  re- 
turn, at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his 
marriage  in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  London;  and  in 
1811  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Maskely'ne  as  astrono- 
mer royal.  He  retired  from  this  office  upon  a  pension  in 
1835,  and  died  September  7,  1836,  at  Blackheath.  He  was 
buried  at  Lee  near  Blackheath,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
predecessor  Halley.  {Monthly  Notice  qf  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  for  Februvy,  1837.) 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by 
Wales,  to  whom  it  is  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  pointed 
out  some  apparent  imperfection  of  the  Greenwich  instru- 
ments, as  shown  in  their  published  results.  He  did  not 
continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  as- 
tronomy to  which  he  devoted  his  subsequent  life  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be  used, 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none 
of  his  day.  As  a  mere  handler  of  instruments,  his  friend 
Trough  ton,  one  of  the  best  of  critics  in  such  a  matter, 
used  to  say  that '  Mr.  Pond  had,  within  his  knowledge,  no 
equal  or  rival  except  Captain  Kater.' 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice 
as  an  astronomer  was  the  following : — when  at  Westbuiy,  he 
became  possessed  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by 
Troughton,  and  undertook  a  series  of  observations,  from 
which  he  deduced  (PhiL  Trans.,  1806)  that  the  quadrant 
then  still  in  use  at  Greenwich  for  the  determination  of  de- 
clinations had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley : 
a  result  which  Troughton  verified  by  actua)  measurement 
of  the  instrument.  A  mural  circle  (called  Troughton's, 
from  its  maker)  was  accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  the 
quadrant ;  but  it  was  not  erected  till  1812,  when  Mr.  Pond, 
who  had  pointed  out  (or  at  least  who  had  proved,  for  it  had 
been  suspected  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was 
settled  in  his  place  at  Greenwich.  This  circumstance  would 
peculiarly  connect  his  name  with  the  mural  circle  (which 
from  that  time  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  an  observatory),  if  other  circumstances  did  not  do  this 
so  much  more  fully,  that  the  accident  of  his  being  the  first 
Greenwich  astronomer  who  used  the  instrument  becomes 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  memoir  above  cited  says, 
*  Mr.  Pond  saw,  almost  intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of 
this  over  every  other  form  of  the  declination  instrument, 
and  for  some  years  he  and  the  artist  who  constructed  it 
were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  did  clearly  see  and 
broadly  assert  that  the  operation  of  a  circle  did  not  depend 
upon  having  a  bearing  on  each  side,  or  a  complete  axis.' 
In  1825  the  mural  circle  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intended 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  sent  to  Greenwich  for  ex- 
amination. During  this  process  Mr.  Pond  first  used  the 
two  instruments  for  direct  and  reflected  observations  of  the 
same  star,  a  method  which  is  thought  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Troughton ;  and,  at  his  requ«t,  the  circle  in- 
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tended  for  the  Cape  was  retained  at  Greenwicb  *  Mr 
Pond  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  ob«en'in|;  .n 
groups,  described  in  the  article  Circls  (p.  169):  and  it  .i 
also  to  be  noted  that  he  was  the  very  first  asininomer  vb. 
advocated  what  is  now  the  universal  practice,  of  dtpeodir.; 
upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundamental  data 

In  1833  Mr.  Pond  had  finished  his  standard  cauhi^.e 
of  1113  stars,  which  was  then  the  largest  of  those  vL.-i 
had  any  pretension  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  1  ,.r 
controversy  between  Pond  and  Brinkley  on  the  panliaN  r 
the  fixed  stars  is  a  matter  of  history,  on  whicb  it  onl}  ( 
cerns  us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  now  i^  t.  *: 
the  former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  latter  did  i  : 
prove  the  existence  of  a  sensible  amount  of  parallu.  [Pi- 

RALLAX.] 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  are:  1,  the  volumes  of  G-i  • 
wich  Observations,  published  durin)^  his  astrooomet^- 
2,  various  Papers  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Ro\a;  . 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies;  3,  a  Translation  ot  :! 
'  Systdme  du  Monde'  of  Laplace.    His  astronomical  htk 
are  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  but  those «. 
have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  Tliere  h  : 
thing  of  a  popular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  an  obieniii 
so  that  while  few  except  astronomers  knew  more  uf 
subject  of  this  article  than  that  one  John  Pond,  Esqi"" 
was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  directories  as  sttron>!.  - 
royal,  the  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Astronoti  . 
Society:— -*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  meridian  * 
real  observation  (which  excludes  the  Uerscbelian  bnir.«t.  * 
astronomy)  owes  more  to  him  than  to  all  bit  couQina.. 
put  together  since  the  time  of  Bradlev.' 

PONDICHERRY,  a  considerable' town  on  the  ta-c 
of  the  Carnatic,  in  Hindustan,  formerly  the  prinri)a>': 
of  the  French  power  in  the  East  Indies,  in  11'  57'  N  W. 
79". 54'  £.  long.,  85  miles  south  by  west  of  Ifsdru. 

The  first  commercial  expedition  of  the  French  «i 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sea  was  comf«-  ^ 
of  two  vessels  fitted  out  from  a  port  in  Bretagne  (a.ix  i< 
but  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Maldive  Island*  ^ : 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination,  and  their  comrn.-.: 
returned  ten  years  afterwards  to  France.    A  eoropn 
merchants  sent  out  some  vessels  from  a  port  in  Norm. 
to  Java  (A.D.  1616  and  1619),  but  the  success  of  this  a :^ 
was  not  such  as  to  afford  much  encouragement.    Th**  i  " 
expedition  was  from  Dieppe  (a.d.  1633),  where  sou*  : 
chants  fitted  out  vessels  and  made  several  toya^e^    i 
company,  established  a.d.  1642,  formed  somesetiletoen:? 
Madagascar,  but  these  in  a  few  years  dwindled  aim  »' 
nothing. 

In  A.D.  1664,  Colbert  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  the!*' 
of  an  India  Company,  which  received  the  royal  sanc 
The  first  attempt  of  the  new  Company  was  to  continii' :' 
settlements  of  Madagascar ;  but  this  attempt  hsrin:;  t& ' . 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  establtsmvent  of  f^**'  - 
ries  in  Hindustan,  and  fixed  the  principal  one  at  S:  - 
on  the  coast  of  Gujerat  (136  or  140  miles  north  of  B<'n!  .• 
at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  r*  • 
of  Hindustan.      Finding  howeyer  that  the  compenn  r 
nations  of  more  commercial  character,  and  whose  crtA' 
the  East  was  more  firmlv  established,  placed  them  at  a  fv  . 
disadvantage,  the  Frencn  adventurers  left  Sorat,  an«i »' - 
ported  by  a  strong  squadron  sent  out  fh>m  Europe.  •' 
tempted  to  form  an  independent  settlement  at  Trincom- 
on  the  north  side  of  Ceylon  (aj>.  1672).    From  this  p 
they  were  very  soon  driven  by  the  Dutdi,  and  ssilini:  t 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  they  took  by  assault  the  Port.. 
settlement  of  St.  Thom6,  or  Meliapoor.  not  far  from  M  i    * 
from  which  they  were  again  expelled  (a.i>.  16741.  a r*!  '  -" 
wreck  of  this  unfortunate  expedition  took  refuge  at  P^' 
cherry,  a  little  town  on  the  same  coast,  which  they  bad ' . 
chased  two  years  before  (a.d.  1672),  of  the  kingvf  ^>*' 
poor  or  Bejapoor.  [Bkjapoor.] 

In  following  years  they  attempted  to  estabhih  thenf'*'  * 
in  Siam,  but  the  attempt  failed  (a.d.  ]684-$6),  and  tht}  ' 
rected  their  chief  attention  to  Pondicherry,  which  f' 
strengthened  with  considerable  fortifications.   It  ^na '  j 
by  the  Dutch  (a.d.  1693),  but  restored  at  the  peace  o\  K- 
wick  (AD.  1697)  with   the  fortifications  greatly  inr'  ' 
The  town  at  this  period  owed  much  to  the  wisdoo!  . 
probity  of  M.  Martin,  its  founder  and  subsequent  g^ur. 
In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  India  Coropa*^' 

*  Here  it  remained  nntil  it  wm  laitly  lent  to  iU  o  igiotl  itti^^**'  ^ 
direct  aud  reflected  obMmtloDs  are  aow  amde  with  oM  tntdt  oolj 
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iniporU  arolace,  and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  jewellery, 
and  books,  lliere  are  two  courts  of  iustioe,  a  mint,  a  col- 
lege, MhooU  for  whites  and  for  blacks,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  raont  de  pi6i£,  or  office  for  small  loans,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions. 

PON  GO,  an  African  word  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from 
BoggOt  and  said  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  tne  Chifnr 
pansee,  the  Mandrill^  and  the  baboons  of  that  country. 
Buffbn  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  it  to  desig- 
nate a  gii^antic  species  of  Orang-Utan,  Audebert  restricts 
the  appellation  to  the  Chimpanzee.  Wurmb  first  definitely 
applied  the  term  to  the  Piihectu  WurmbiL  Cnvier,  toge- 
ther with  most  modem  zoologists,  follows  Wurmb  in  this 
application.  Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  qf  Quadrupedt), 
speaking  of  Pitherus,  says,  'This  is  the  remarkable  animal 
called  Fhngo  by  M.  Wurmb ;  an  ape,  about  whose  natural 
station  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  M.  Cuvier  places 
it  with  the  Oran-Outang;  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  merely  the  young.  Illiger,  on  the  contrary,  consi- 
ders it  so  closely  allied  to  the  baboons,  that  ho  calls  it  a 
Cynocephaius.  From  these  opinions  we  may  draw  the  in  Ter- 
ence that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  both,  while  subse- 
quent information  has  incontestibly  proved  it  is  distinct 
from  either.  It  is,  in  short,  an  ape  with  the  aspect  of  a 
baboon.'  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Professor  Owen 
and  others  who  take  Potif^o  as  the  name  or  sign  of  the  adult 
orang  of  the  larger  species,  Ptthecui  IVurmtni. 

PONIATOWSKI,  STANISLAUS.  COUNT,  a  Polish 
nobleman,  born  in  1678.  who  took  ihe  part  of  Stanislaus 
Leckztnhki  and  of  his  protector  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
against  King  Augustus  and  the  Russian  party,  as  it  was 
called,  in  PolancL  [Augustus  II.  of  Poland:  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.]  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  Swedish  army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa  mate- 
rially helped  the  king  to  effect  his  escape  with  a  handful  of 
men  into  the  Turkish  territory.  Having  seen  his  master 
safely  lodsed  at  Bender.  Poniatowski  repaired  to  Constanti- 
nople as  his  ngenf.  to  forward  his  interests  with  the  Sultan. 
He  displayed  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
resources  of  a  most  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  without 
connections,  the  representative  of  a  fugitive  king,  who  was 
himself  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
contrived  to  engage  the  Porte  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Charles 
and  to  attack  Russia,  and  he  obtained  influence  enough  to 
obtain  the  dismissal  of  several  viziers  in  succession,  for 
having  thwarted  his  views. 

The  curious  particulars  of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte 
are  related  in  a  lively  manner  by  Voltaire,  in  his  *  History 
of  Charles  XII.*  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved  to  quit 
Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Germany, 
where  he  remained  with  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  prot6g^ 
of  Charles,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Rus- 
sian parly.  Poniatowski  remained  with  Stanislaus  till  the 
death  of  Charles,  when  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Poniatowski  made 
his  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania, 
general  of  the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the 
re;»toration  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  elected  king.  [Augustus 
III] 

Poniatowski  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
tiiok  him  into  favour,  and  made  him,  in  1752,  castellan  of 
Cracow,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where 
he  died  in  1762.  He  married  a  Princess  Czartoriska, 
by  whom  he  hail  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became  after- 
wards king  of  Poland  [Stanislaus  Augustus],  and  the 
other  entered  the  Austrian  service  and  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  artillerv. 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH,  PRINCE,  born  at  War- 
saw.  in  1763.  was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lieute- 
nant-general of  artillery  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  nephew 
to  Stanifilaus  Augustus,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  en- 
tered the  Austrian  service,  and  became  colonel  of  dragoons 
and  ftido^e  camp  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  with  whom  he 
inaile  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789  he 
returned  to  Poland,  where  he  showed  himself  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  independenoe  of  his  country.  He  fought  against 
the  Russians  in  1 7Ui,  but  was  obhged  to  re»igu  his  command 
m  ouoaequence  of  the  king's  weakness  and  partiality 
lorRuMu.    Iol7K«lMn  the  P61«  again  roM«s«iiia  the 


Russians,  JoMph  Poniatowski  served  under  KoMtaiko,  kti 
Kosciusko  being  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  eoii^r^c  &^ 
he  retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1 798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  wu  then  v^i^x 
the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  p>vcrT.iira 
restored  to  him  part  of  his  estates,  vbeie  he  vyi'tx 
several  years.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  lbu6,s&d:> 
invasion  of  Prussia  bv  Napoleon,  the  French  sraim  m- 
vanced  towards  the  Vistula.  In  this  critis  be  lu  |^ 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  military  coamar.iiT  (.f 
Warsaw,  where  he  formed  a  national  guard  for  the  fcf  ..r/i 
of  the  city.  In  this  capacity  he  received  the  Frcnrh  ^:.fx\ 
Murat,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  in  Novembtt,  i* 
At  first  he  would  not  accept  any  service  un<lcr  <,. 
French,  until  Napoleon,  having  arrived  at  Vi'answ.  rj> 
the  Poles  with  fine  though  vague  promises,  talking,  to  L  i 
own  oracular  style,  of '  the  destinies  of  Poland  btiiu  «.3 :.  • 
eve  of  being  fulfilled,*  &c.  The  Poles  trusted  to  htr.  •  \ 
a  national  army  was  formed,  of  which  Ponutovski  i  *  l  '  i 
command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to  the  Fn .  : 
during  the  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Russians,  b  .t 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  and  Austria  retained  the  furcate r'^u: 
of  Poland,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  gi\eo  t)  'U 
king  of  Saxony.  Poniatowski  remained  minister  jt  14 
for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army  was  scattered  ue  m;  :ki 
French  garrisons  in  Germany,  and  some  regimenuv^ 
draHed  for  service  in  Spain.  When  a  new  war  br>  %<  .. 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809,  Poniato«»ki.  %t. 
had  only  a  small  force  loft  with  him,  after  fighting  iri  < 
the  Austrians,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  War>s«r,^  but  i^ 
soon  after  invaded  Galtcia,  and  called  the  inbibtUL*.!  'i 
arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October,  1809),  Gtli<*:a  vm 
taken  away  from  Austria  and  united  to  the  gnnil-Ow  t< 
of  Warsaw.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  France  u. 
Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who  had  in  the  mean  tiv 
increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army,  obumeJ  t*.' 
command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  '  grand  army.'  «hich  «« 
composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He  fought  bravely  i;i  «c«ri. 
battles  against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscvv  «:!b  >• 
poleon.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  the  ttrtcirst  la 
cipline  in  his  corps,  which  did  not  share  in  the  t\<rw% 
committed  by  other  portions  of  the  invading  armj.  In  '-"• 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the  same  corps  dtsttnr-  «^ 
itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obliged  to  ei»  .1 ' 
Warsaw,  Poniatowski  withdrew  into  Saxony,  lod  la  >ta 
following  campaign  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  him  the  *-^ 
mand  of  a  mixed  corps  of  French  and  Foles.  Hef'-.--' 
with  his  usual  bravery  in  various  batttca,  and  vis  n^*  • 
marshal  of  France  by  Napoleon  just  before  the  ba*.' 
Leipzig.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of  Oriobtr.  •£ 
protecting  with  a  handful  of  men  the  retreat  of  ihs  \rx.\ 
ne  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  pressed  by  the  rtirt.- 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  which  was  ivrlN  i  ^ 
the  reins,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  nrer  soil  tlhj^ 
peared  in  the  water. 

Joseph  Poniatowski  was  not  only  an  able  and  bcitt  ^^ 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  atriet  and  upright  rniic.;A 
and  his  integrity  was  well  known.  Lets  eoaftdie:  ir^i 
most  of  his  countrymen  in  the  promises  of  NaH^A  ^ 
followed,  from  a  sense  of  dutv  to  his  country,  «htt  Sr^• 
ceived  to  be  the  only  chance  left  of  re^aiuiog  ^  A^* 
denco.    Joseph  Poniatowski  left  no  chilciren. 

PONS.     [ChaRKNTB  lNFBRIBUaK.1 

PONS  VAROLU.    [Braiw.] 

PONT-A^-MOUSSON.    [Lavoro,  Tiwu  «•] 

PONTE.    [Bassano.] 

PONTEFRACT.  an  antient  borough,  a  mstkHm 
township,  and  parish  in  the  upper  division  of  the  vn«^ 
take  of  Osgoldcross,  in  the  honour  or  libertv  cf  P^triv. 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ty  the  M-^ 
Act  the  borough  includes  Ferrybridge,  the  castkivK:-*- 
Pontefract  Park,  and  the  townships  of  Tansbelt  »^^  - 
Knottingley.  and  Carlton.  These  pbces,  with  tbt  *^7 
tion  of  Pontefrect  Park,  which  is  cxtre»rafocb-ai.  t*"- 
the  parish  of  Pontefract,  contain  nearly  10,90«  whsti^'^'* 
and  send  two  membera  to  parliament.  The  psnsb  tv-f-  * 
over  7790  acres.  Pontefract  l*ark  compmrs  !!*•  *^^ 
The  municipal  borough  is  still  confined  la  tbt  ^1^' 
of  Pontefract,  and  has  four  aldermen  and  tvtHtfta-'' 
lore.  The  honour  of  Pontefract  belongs  to  the  cr.«r-  ■ 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Laneaaer;  it  has  local  cvortk  s^  * 
debtees'  gaol.  The  Court  Biron  for  the  rscevciy  sf  ^' 
under  five  pounds  is  held  at  PontefrRctooce  in  thm  titu 
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tbe  co-optation  of  the  college  was  still  necessary  as  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  after  a  person  had  been  elected  by  the 
people.  (Cic,  in  RuU,,  ii.  7.)  When  Sulla  increased 
the  number  of  ponlitfs,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  back  to 
the  college  tbe  full  right  of  co-optation;  tbe  tribune 
Labienus'  indeed,  in  63  B.C.,  revived  the  Domilian  law, 
but  it  was  again  abolished  by  Anlony.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliv., 
p.  305.)  The  chief  pontiff,  who  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  kings,  was  afterwards  elected  by  the 
curies  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  generally  taken  from  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  themselves,  or  from  those  who 
had  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  slate.  (Liv.,  xl.  42, 
comp.  with  XXV.  5.)  The  functions  of  the  college  of  pontiffs 
were  not  limited  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity.  It 
had  very  extensive  powers,  and  not  only  had  the  superin- 
tendence over  all  matters  of  religion,  but  even  those  which 
were  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,  such  as  marriage, 
adoption  by  adrogation  (Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  13),  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  They  had  a  direct  judicial  power,  and  might  in 
some  instances  even  punish  with  death.  (Cic,  De  Legtr,, 
ii.  9  ;  comp.  with  Liv.,  xxii.  57.)  The  chief  pontiff,  whose 
office,  like  that  of  the  other  pontiffs,  was  for  life,  and  who 
was  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  was 
supreme  judge  in  all  matters  relating  to  or  connected 
with  religion,  and  from  his  sentence  an  appeal  could  only 
be  made  to  the  people  in  cases  where  a  magistrate  was  fined 
or  his  person  seized  (Liv.,  xl.  42) ;  for  the  few  instances  of 
later  times  where  a  tribune  interposed  and  modified  the 
sentence  of  the  chief  pontiff  seem  to  have  been  anomalies. 
His  powers  extended  over  magistrates  as  well  as  private 
individuals ;  and  the  former,  if  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  religion,  might  be  fined  (Liv.,  xxvii.  51;  Cic,  Philip., 
xi.  8 ;  Liv.,  xl.  42),  or  compelled  by  the  chief  pontiff  to  re- 
sign their  office.  It  also  formed  part  of  his  duties  to  regu- 
late the  calendar,  and  to  interpret  the  ceremonial  laws,  for 
he  and  his  college  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ritual  books  (coinraentarii,sacrorura  or  libri  pontificales),  in 
which  all  religious  rites  were  laid  down,  and  which  at  all 
times  were  considered  as  decisive  upon  any  point  which 
belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  guided  tbe  ])ontifices  formed  a  large  body  of  law, 
called  'Jus  Pontificium.'  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.  43;  iii.  33;  Pro 
Dom.t  13.)  The  oath  tendered  to  a  newly  elected  pontiff, 
not  to  profane  the  sacred  rites  by  any  untimely  publi- 
cation, most  probably  referred  to  these  books.  (Dionys. 
Hal,,  ii.  133.)  The  chief  pontiff  had  moreover  to  keep 
a  kind  of  state  archive  (the  commentarii  pontificum, 
annates  pontificum,  or  annales  maximi).  in  which  he  re- 
corded the  memorable  events  of  every  year,  and  which 
were  exhibited  at  his  house  for  the  inspection  of  .tlie  people. 
The  assemblies  of  the  curies  could  only  be  held  when  the 
pontiff  had  no  religious  grounds  for  preventing  them,  and 
their  presence  was  indispensable  at  these  meetings.  (Gellins, 
V.  19 ;  Dionys.  Hal.,  ix.  41,  comp.  with  x.  32.)  Among  the 
external  distinctions  of  the  pontiffs,  were  the  toga  praitexta, 
and  tbe  tutulus  or  galerus,  a  cap  of  a  conic  form  adorned 
with  an  apex.  They  lived  in  public  buildings  on  the  Via 
Sacra  (Suet.,  C(bs.,  46),  or  in  the  house  of  Numa  (Plin., 
EpisL,  iv.  11).  The  chief  pontiff  was  not  permitted  to  quit 
Italy  (a  rule  first  violated  by  P.  Licinius  (Jrassus);  he  was 
not  allowed  either  to  see  or  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  even  to  visit 
a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who,  according  to  the  laws,  should  always  be  a 
woman  of  great  moral  virtue,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  again.  (Plin.,  Panfig.,  83.)  He  also  elected  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  superintended  their  moral  conduct.  From  the 
time  that  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  it 
was  held  bvall  his  successors  down  to  ihe  time  of  Gratianus, 
who  disdained  this  dignity.  (Zosim.,  iv.  36,  9.)  The  title 
P.M.,  or  PoN«  M.,  Ponlifex  Maximus,  appears  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [Caligula.]  The  mode 
of  living  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  sober  or  simple  than  that  of  some  priests  of 
modern  times.  (Herat.,  Od,  ii.  14,  26,  ff. ;  Martial,  Epigr^ 
Zii.  48,  12;  Macrob.,  Sat,  ii.  9.) 

PONTIUS  PILATE.    [Pilate,  Pontius.] 

PONTIVY.    [MoRBiHAN.] 

PONTOISE.    [Seine  et  Oise.] 

PONTOON,  or  PONTOxN.  This  term  is  employed  by  the 
French  to  signify  any  barge  or  flat-bottomed  boat;  but  in 
this  country  it  is  confined  to  those  vessels  which  are  used 
in  the  formation  of  floating-bridges  for  military  purposes. 

The  conveyance  of  an  army  with  its  artillery  and  baggage 


across  the  rivers  which  intersect  its  line  of  march  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  operaa'i".* 
in  military  tactics.     The  occupation  of  an  advantage-  i. 
position  in  a  given  time,  when  the  army  acts  uffuo si '^'t>. 
materially  intluences  the  success  of  a  campaign;   aud  i..* 
favourable  moment  may  be  lost,  if  means  should  not  be  . 
hand  to  overcome  the  obstacle  presented  by  a  deep  and  i^\>-. 
stream.      But  the  failure  or  insufficiency  of  such   mc  i 
must  be  attended  with  the  roost  fatal  consequence*  tu  i 
retreating  army,  when  it  is  prevented  by  a  river    from  i:c. 
ting  beyond  the  reach  of  ati  enemy;  fuc  its  safety,  in  \i.. 
case,  depends  upon  the  power  of  passing  the  river  with     r 
delay,  and  upon  the  removal  or  destruction  of  tbe  biw^« 
immediately  afterwards. 

History  presents  us  with  innumerable  instancea,  b^:h  .' 
the  ruin  of  armies  caused  by  the  want  of  means  to  Uii.  < 
good  their  passage  across  rivers,  and  of  the  protection  \«  h.  .. 
armies  have  received  when  rivers  have  interpa)>cd  beiwc* 
them  and  the   superior  ibrces   of  an   encm).      To    u  . 
an  example  from  modern  warfare,    it  may   be   ob%en- 
that  during  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moaoow,  ha.  . 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  care  used  by  the  cbiet  oi  i  - 
French  engineers  to  preserve  the  materials  rec|uisii«  i.      I 
the  formatiun  of  a  bridge,  the  whole  of  the  army  must  u^f* 
been  captured  or  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bere>int. 

The  rapidity  of  warlike  operations  seldom  allows  briiU*  • 
at  least  those  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  be  oonstrac  . 
on  piles  or  piers ;  and  perhaps  the  only  military  work  «t 
nature  which  need  be  hinted  at  is  that  which  was  fun*; . 
by  Csesar  across  the  Rhine.    [Bridge.] 

Bridges  consisting  of  timber  platforms  supported 
floating  vessels  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages.     B 
those  which  were  thrown  by  Darius  across  the  Bov^pur  . 
and  subsequently  over  the  Danube,  and  that  wbicu  t> 
formed  by  the  order  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont  £.1    ^ 
time  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Europe,  desen-    ; 
be  considered  as  the  most  famous  works  of  that    iia:t 
which  were  constructed  by  the'anticnts:  and  Heru«K>...> 
who  has  preserved  (lib.  iv.,  88)  tbe  name  of  the  Gi . 
engineer  emplo}ed  on  the  two  first,  has  also  given  a   * 
de&cription  of  ihe  last  (vii.  36).    He  states  that  36U  vc^-c 
anchored  both  at  the  head  and  stern,  were  dispose  i 
parallel  directions  across  the  strait  with  their  keeis  in   i. 
direction  of  the  current,  in  order  to  diminish  tbe  atrai.i    . . 
their  cables ;  and  that  parallel  to  this  hne,  but  nearer  : . 
Archipelago,  was  another  consisting  of  3 14  vessels,  simi..t 
disposed.  The  ves.sels  were  connected  together  by  cables,  •»*  • 
which  was  laid  a  platform  of  planks  covered  «ilh  &  bs .» 
earth,  and  there  was  a  rail  on  each  side.  Xenopbon  also  i d  » •  c 
{Anabasis,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4)  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  pi«  . . 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  was  supported  on  in    t« 
seven  vessels.    Of  such  boat-bridges  fur  military  pur]-  • 
the  most  remarkable,  in  modem  times,  is  that  wbich  » 
formed,  by  the  engineers  of  the  British  army,  across 
Adour,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1814.    It  consisted  ol  .. 
chasse-mar^es,  varying  in  burthen  from  20  to  4 U  leos,  «:i. . 
were  moored  at  distances  of  neatly  40  feet  from  centra* 
centre.      At  first,   hawsers  resting  on  their  decka  *i. 
strained  by  capstans  and  made  fast  to  some  bea\y  c- 
which  were  laid  behind  the  retaining  walls  on  the  sidta    - 
the  river,  and  these  ropes  carried  the  planks  which  lorcu  . 
tbe  roadway ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  they  were  remir. 
and  replaced  by  timbers,  which  from  their  steadine?^  «i.r 
found  prefemUe.  The  breadth  of  the  t\\et  at  the  pUcr  v  i  r  - 
the  bridge  was  formed  is  810  feet,  and  booms  %ere  moi.-*- 
across,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  for  its  protec;u'n 

The  precise  period  at  which  pontoons,  or  nat-bcHtot.   -. 
vessels,  were  first  employed  to  support  a  bridge  is  unkn&'V  - 
Folard  observes,  in  his  observations  on  the  fifth  book  • 
Poly  bins,  that  for  passing  rivers  the  Germans  in  bu  tj  . 
used  vessels  formea  of  timber  frames  covered  with  leati.tr 
be  adds  that  the  Dutch  troops  had  pontoons  of  wood  co«  r -.  t- 
with  tin,  and  that  the  PVench  took  some  of  them  at  ^ 
battle  of  Fleurus,  which  was  gained,  in  1 698,  by  the  Marrr  t* 
de  Luxembourg  over  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.     Mentiari    .- 
frequently  made  of  pontoon-bridges,  both  in  Germany  « 
Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  fiaiL-. 
larly  during  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough ;  and,  frvm  i 
speed  with  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  executed  wLi. 
required,  it  is  probable  that  a  corps  of  men  was  tbea  fa-* 
ticularly  employed  in  that  branch  of  service. 

The  pontoons  employed  during  the  late  war  differed  1 
little  from  those  used  in  the  times  above  alladed  to;   tU 
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road.    The  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  place  is  about  1080 
feet.     (Beraril,  Equilibre  de.t  Voutes.) 

A  strong  raft- bridge  was  formed  by  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  over  the  Elbe  near  Dresden,  in  1S13:  one  course 
of  logs  disposed  parallelwise  to  each  other  formed  the 
bottom  of  each  raft ;  cross-timbers  were  laid  above  these ; 
Bwi  over  them  was  a  third  course  of  timbers,  each  placed 
above  the  inter\'al  between  two  of  those  below  it.  The 
timbers  were  well  lashed  together;  a  strong  cable  was 
stretrhed  across  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  further  retained  in  its  place  by  anchors,  and  a  road  was 
formed  of  planks  as  usual.  While  the  British  army  was 
serving  in  Spain  during  the  late  war,  the  roofs  of  buildings 
were  occasionally  taken  to  form  rafts :  the  rafters  served  as 
baulks ;  and,  for  want  of  nails,  the  planks  were  kept  down 
to  the  timbers  by  ribands  formed  of  young  trees  split  in 
two  longitudinally  and  tied  by  willow  twigs. 

A  cask  bridge  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  following 
manner: — a  certain  number  of  casks  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  floating  pier,  having  their  axes 
in  horizontal  positions ;  the  casks  are  lashed  to  two  gunwale 
timbers,  as  they  are  called,  which  extend  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  pier  at  the  extremities  of  the  casks ;  two  of  these 
piers  are  placed  at  an  interval  of  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  the  baulks  which 
support  the  platform.  As  many  of  these  rafts  are  prepared 
as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  rowed  to  their  places  in  the 
line,  and  the  bridge  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pontoon-bridge  above  described. 

When  the  formation  of  a  bridge  extending?  over  a  river 
from  one  bank  to  another  becomes  impossible,  numerous 
expedients  are  had  recourse  to  for  conveying  troops  across 
by  means  of  what  are  called  flying  or  moving  bridges.  We 
learn  from  Arrian  that  the  army  of  Alexander  passed  the 
Indus  by  means  of  boats  and  rafts  of  timber,  the  latter  being 
supported  on  bags  made  of  skin  and  inflated  with  air;  and 
in  a  similar  manner  the  infantry  of  Hannibal  is  said  by 
Livy  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  India,  at  the  present 
time,  the  passage  of  rivers  is  often  effected  by  means  of 
basket-boats,  which  are  formed  of  split  bamboos  and  covered 
with  half-dressed  hides.  Each  vessel  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  about  thirty  men. 

In  1811,  Capt.  Squires,  of  the  Engineers,  formed  a  bridge 
over  the  Guadiana  by  fixing  trestle-piers  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river  and  mooring  boats  in  the  middle ;  but 
j.ust  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  river  swelled  and  carried 
away  the  trestles.  The  boats  were  then  converted  into 
flying  bridges,  to  convey  over  the  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
and  a  slight  narrow  bridge  was  made  for  tne  infantry  with 
pontoons  and  casks,  the  latter  being  taken  fiom  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

For  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  passage 
of  rivers  in  military  operations,  see  Sir  Howard  Douglas's 
Essoif  on  Military  Bridges^  second  edition. 

PONTO'PHILUS,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Shrimps  {Egeon^  Risso). 

PONTO'PPIDAN,  ERIC,  born  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Pontoppidan,  a  clergyman  who  wrote 
s^everal  ascetic  works,  besides  a  '  Theatrum  Nobilitatis 
DanicsB,  in  quo  familiee  illu»trium  hcroum,  aliorumque 
gcnere  ac  virtute  cxcellentium  virorum  gcnealogia,  recen- 
sentur,'  2  vols.  fbl.  Eric  studied  at  Fredericia,  and  after- 
wards at  CopenhaQ;en,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  divinity. 
He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to  sevci:al  young  noblemen, 
with  whom  he  travelled;  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a  country  parish  in  Holstein,  and  in  1 735  he 
was  numbered  among  the  king's  chaplains.  In  1738  he 
was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen;  and  in  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen 
in  Norway.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  both 
in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  historical,  religious,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  principal  are : — 1,  *  Theatrum  DanioD 
veleris  etmodernro.*  4to.,  1730,  being  a  description  of  the 
jzcography,  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c.  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  Tho  author  afterwards  treated  the  same 
subject  at  much  greater  length  in  a  work  written  in  the 
Danish  language.  2,  *  Den  Danske  Atlas,*  in  7  thick  vols. 
4to.,  most  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and 
wliu-h  t^ive  a  comjilete  and  cluborate  topographical  deserip- 
tiun  of  Denmark,  accompanied  by  maps,  views,  and  plans  of 
the  various  towns,  eugraviui^  of  curious  coins,  inscriptions, 
"1  »nuinents.  costumef*,  and  other  remarkable  objects,  with 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  country,  the  genealogy 


of  its  kings,  and  other  particulars  relative  to  its  Yw, 
3f  '  Gesta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam.'  J  toK    • 
1 740.     In  this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  the  historv  ••(  • 
old  Dani&h  race;    its  migrations  to  Britain,  Fiaiin    > 
other  countries;    the  exploits  of  its  warriors,  &c.    I:,  i  . 
narrative  the  author  is  considered  as  having  allovel  Inn.. 
to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyond  the  bju:  <:.   > 
critical  discrimination.     4,  '  Annales  Ecclesis  Ihuxr  ; 
vols.  4to.,   a    good  history  of  the  church  of  iXfn:.,  '» 
5.  *  Marmora  Danica  selecliora,'  in  fol,  in  which  the ;.  . 
copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  ages,  whu  h  • . 
date  the  history  of  his  country.     6,  *  Det  fSrsle  ft-rx : 
Norges  naturlige  historic,'  4to.,  1 752,  being  an  cs.sa>  <  i.  . 
natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  English  u. 
a  curious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  consideralilM  r .. 
dulity,  especially  concerning   the  enormous  sea-^u.  • 
the  kraaken,  and  other  fabulous  monsters.    7,  *Mt..]   x 
HafnisD,'  a  good  description  of  the  city  of  0'p«>i... 

8,  "  Origines  Havnienscs,'   a    history  of  the  tame 

9,  *  Glossarium  Norvegicum,'or  collection  of  obsoKie .    . 
in  that  languajjo,  Bergen,  1 749.     1 0,  *  A  Manual  of  Rl  ... 
in  Danish,  or  Explanation  of  Luther's  Catechism/ a  ^ . 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  and  leelitnil  c, .  : 
is  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  tnouaum 

Pontoppidan  died  at   Bergen,   in    1764.    His  ni'. 
Christian  Joachim  Pontoppidan,  published  tvo  good  :.   < 
of  Norway  in  1785  and  1795. 

PONT  US,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  ii«  i:    • 
from  the  expression  'on  the  Pontus  Euxinus'  {iv  n  .* 
and  was  used  rather  as  a  political  than  a  geogrtph.r...  •. 
sion  of  country.     Under  Mithridates  the  Great  it  im 
the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Bithynii:  b.' 
name  is  usually  applied  to  the  country  between  Co!r.  .* 
the  river  Halys,  and  is  consequently  bounded  on  tlf  -.  • 
by  Paphlagonia,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  and  or.    • 
east  by  Colchis.  The  boundary  between  Colchis  and  P 
is  differently  given  by  different  writers;  Ptolcmi  j  i*   • 
as  far  as  the  Phasis,  and  Strabo  at  Tra})ezus.    [Snl^f  \ 
p.  548.)    On  the  south  Pontus  is  separated  from  U, ;  j  • 
cia  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Par) adtes.  1'' 
north-eastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  bar icn.  j  . 
was  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  tribes,  of  whom  X<.  - 
phon  has  given  some  account  in  the  *  Anabasis.'  The  ut*'  - 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  well  dra.iiei  ■ 
the  Iris  { Veshilermak) Oiiid  theThermodon  {,Thermf!i, «  . 
affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  Hocks.    The  di«>  t. : 
PhanaiGBa  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Vm'  • 
producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.    (Strab,  \.. 
p.  556.) 

The  name  of  Pontus,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  d  X  >  r : 
occur  either  in  Herodotus  or  Xenopbon.    In  the  u:.. 
those  writers  the  country  appears  to  have  been  inbal  u .  •• 
various  independent  tribes ;   it  was  first  erected  inlo  a  m  i 
rate  kingdom  by  Ariobarjcanes  I.,  about  the  begun.  ^ 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sra.    Ao'uri.  : 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  antient  writers.  .V 
barzanes  was  descended  from  one  of  the  seven  iV«' 
chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  b.c.  521.    (Floru*.  <• 
Diod.,  xix.  40;  Polyb.,  v.  43.)   Ariobarzanes  wassuc.- 
by  Mithridates  I.,  and  Mithridates  by  AriobuMiio  li 
B.C.  363;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Mithn'ia''' 
who  succeeded  Ariobarzanes,  b.c.  337,  that  tbu  km^  i 
Pontus  ac(|uircd  any  de;;ree  of  political  importance.    I< 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  t:  c  <i 
Mithridates  was  enabled  to  extend  greatly  his  |u.or 
minions  whence  he  is  frequently  called  ihefouudet ' '•- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.    [Mithridates  11.]  M''- 
died  B.C.  3U'2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sonMitlitiJa  c^  !•• 
who  died  b  c.  266,  leaving  the  crown  to  Anoba./me- : 
who  expelled  from  the  country,  in  conjunction  »iih  iIa  • 
Gra?ci.  an  Egyptian  force  sent  by  Ptolemy.    Ai;i>^*' 
111.  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV.,  who  d  cJ  . 
B.C.  190,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Pharnace*  I.    I'* 
naces  con(^uercd  Sinope  (Strabo,  xii.,  p.  54J),  a'>d  c-.. 
on  war  against  Eumcnes  II.,  king  of  Pergamo>.  Hh";     ' 
was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  V.,  surnamed  Eueriji'tv^  '  • 
the  latter  bj'  his  son  Mithridates  VL.  surnametl  Ei  r 
B.C.  120.    The  war  of  Mithridates  with  the  Roinans  '    • 
ended  in  B.C.  63  by  the  conquest  of  Pontus  and  ihcdwair 
Mithridates,  is  given  under  Mithridatks  VI. 

Pharnaces  II.,  the  son  of  Mithiidates,  who  had 
his  father  of  the  throne,  was  rewarded  for  bis  u« 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  title  gf  a- 
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ber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Lonrlon,  and  of  several 
other  learned  bodies.  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished another  in  two  volumes,  entitled  •  Viapje  fuera  de 
Espana,'  in  which  we  meet  with  observations  on  some  of 
the  buildings  in  London. 

PONZA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Naples,  2Q  miles  south  by  west  of  Mount  Circeo,  and  35 
miles  south- west  of  Gaeta.    It  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  two  wide,  and  in  shape  like  a  crescent,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  faces  the  mainland  of  Italy.    On  the 
same  side  is  the  harbour,  which  is  a  natural  basin  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  surrounded  by  high  ground,  and  perfectly 
safe  in  all  weathers.     The  island  is  one  continuous  rock, 
mostly  barren,  but  affording  some  pasture  for  cattle.  Round 
the  harbour  are  ranged  some  buildings,  consisting  of  a  castle, 
which  is  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
witli  a  small  garrison  in  it,  and  some  other  buildings,  houses, 
and  huts  occupied  by  persons  attached  to  the  garrison  and 
by  fishermen.     The  Roman  name  of  the  islancT was  Pontia. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Volsci  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.   About 
four  miles  west  of  Ponza  is  the  smaller  island  of  Palmarola, 
or  Palmaria.  and  two  miles  north-east  of  Ponza  is  an  unin- 
habited rock  called  Zannone.     About  24  miles  south-east 
of  Ponza,  and  halfway  between  it  and  the  island  of  Ischia,  is 
the  ibland  of  Vandotene,  the  anlient  Pandataria,  whilher 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus  was  banished  by  her  father 
in  consequence  of  her  dissolute  conduct.  Octavia  the  wife  of 
Nero  was  also  banished  to  Pandataria.  and  put  to  death  there 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Vandotene  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  is  inhabited  by  sailors  and  fishermen.     East  of  Vando- 
tene. and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the 
smaller  island  of  Santo  Stefuno.    The  whole  group  of  these 
islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 

(Fortis,  •  Osservazioni  Litogi-afiche  su  I'lsole  di  Vando- 
tene e  Ponza,'  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Saggi  Scientifici  deW 
Accademia  di  Padova,  1794.) 

POOLE,  a  corporate  town  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  50°  43'  N.  lat„  and  T  58'  W.  long.,  98  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-west  by  west  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  about  116 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office  by  the  South- Western 
Railway  to  Southampton,  and  thence  by  Ringwood.  The 
origin  of  Poole  is  unknown ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
anlient  demesne  of  the  crown  granted  to  William  Longespee, 
a  natural  son  or  descendant  of  Henry  II.  Longespee  gave  a 
charter  to  the, burgesses  of  Poole,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  William  Munte- 
acute,  eail  of  Salisbury,  45  Edward  III.,  and  by  subse- 
quent earls  or  by  the  crown.  In  1365  Poole  was  made  a 
magazine  for  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  in  France.  After 
this  period  it  decayed,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  re- 
vived. It  is  likely  that  its  early  prosperity  depended  upon 
the  vigour  with  which  the  war  in  France  was  carried  on. 
In  Lcland*s  time  it  flourished,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  resorte<l  to  by  Spanish  merchants.  In  the  civil 
war  it  had  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians,  who  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours  to  the  royalist  detachments  in  the 
county. 

The  town  is  upon  a  considerable  inlet  of  the  British 
Channel,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  opens  into  the  bay 
that  lies  between  Hengistbury-liead  and  Durlston- head.  This 
inlet  has  a  very  narrow  entrance  which  faces  the  east ;  it 
extends  several  miles  inland,  forming,  when  the  tide  is  up,  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  but  presenting,  when  the  tide  is  out,  an 
assemblage  of  mud-banks  divided  by  narrow  channels.  In 
the  harbour  are  several  islands ;  one  of  them,  Brownsea 
island,  having  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres,  hand- 
somely laid  out.  and  some  good  buildings  on  it.  The 
town  occupies  a  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  the 
principal  of  them  running  from  north  'to  south.  The 
borough  is  co-extensive  with,  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
and  comprehends  an  area  of  170  acres.  The  number  of  in- 
habited houses  was.  in  1831,  1315,  besides  76  uninhabited 
and  II  building.  The  number  of  families  was  1426,  of 
persons  6459.  besides  1119  mariners  employed  in  registered 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  port.  The  town  had  outgrown  in 
some  parts  the  corporate  limits,  and  it  may  be  calculated 
that  its  population  m  1S31  (exclusive  of  the  mariners)  was 
considerably  above  70U0,  and  has  since  then  increased.  A 
small  suburb  has  grown  up,  sepuraled  from  the  town  by  an  in- 
let of  the  harbour,  over  wnich  there  is  a  bridge.  The  houses 
in  Poole  are  generally  of  respectable  appearance,  and  some 


of  them  are  of  a  tupenor  class.  The  streets  arepared :  i'   v 

are  lighted  and  watched  under  a  local  Act.    The  guil  I:. 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  aiid  ibeie  a 
a  neat  subscription  and  news  room  erected  of  late  y  ■  «■ 
and  a  building  for  the  public  library.    The  churrh  of  >' 
James  has  been  rebuilt  of  Purbeck  stone;  and  then-  ..  - 
an  Episcopal  chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeting- hou**  • 
There  are  a  tolerably  large  gaol  and  house  of  oorttrctioo  r   * 
the  borough,  a  custom-house,  and  an  edifice  of  some  arr 
quity,  the  king's  hall  or  wool-house. 

The   trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with  N'  ?  • 
foundland  has  much  declined,  but  the  coasting-trade  1.  « 
considerably  increased.    The  quays  have  been  much  • 
larged  and  improved,  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  ibe  >3" 
and  best  on  the  Channel  coast.     Tlie  number  of  vt  <<'  • 
ftrom  foreign  parts  which  entered  inwards  in  the  ycar^  I  -.' 
1832.  and  1633,  averaged  for  each  year  about  lOu  «iLh 
goes,  and  20  in  ballast ;  the  average  number  which  cl<*.i. 
outwards  for  foreign  ports  was  above  1 10  with  cargoes.  . 
45  in  ballast ;  the  number  of  coasters  entered  inward  o".  ' 
average  of  the  same  years  was  about  590  with  cargoc*.  . 
nearly  350  in  ballast*  cleared  outwards,  nearly  looo  v 
cargoes,  and  95  in  ballast.     The  number  of  registered  ' 
sels  belonging  to   the   port  in   1833  was  158.    The  • 
found  in  the  island  of  Purbeck  is  shipped  here  fur 
use  of  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire  or  elsewhere  :  t 
25.000  to  30,000  tons  are  shipped  yearly.     A  cunMdf.-. 
trade  in  corn  is  also  carried  on ;  and  there  arebuilding-\ 
for  vessels,  and  rope  and  twine  walks.     Sail-dutfa  is  tn  ■  ■  . 
factured,  and  an  active  oyster  and  other  ftsberr  carru  i 
The  corporation  of  Poole,  under  the  Municipal  Re: 
Act,  consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.      A«  ■ 
town  is  a  county  of  itself,  there  is  a  sheriff  annually  to  - 
by  the  burgesses.   The  borough  had  been  much  extendc  .     r 
parliamentary  purposes,  and  the  parliamentary  litiiit»  t. . 
been  adopted  for  municipal  purposes  until  altered  by   , 
liament:  it   is  divided  into  two  wards.     Quar!cr-*e«* 
for  the  borough  are  held,  and  a  weekly  Court  of  Re.    . 
having  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  real,  person..', 
mixed.    The  sheriff  holds  a  county  court  when  nece»^a: 
Poole  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  I  :. 
and  42  Edward  III. ;  it  then  discontinued  sending  tbem  t. ' 
31  Henry  VI.,  when  the  privilege  was  resumed.    ai:d 
been  continued  ever  since.    The  number  of  voter*  r. .  - 
tered  in  the  year  1835-36  was   498.      The  liviiifc  vt    ^ 
James  at  Poole  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  \i.« 
value   of  307/.,  with  a  glebe-house;  it  is  in  the  pccw    . 
jurisdiction  of  Canford. 

There  were  in  the  pnrishof  St.  James  in  1833  twc:   . 
nine  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  455  children ;  an  end.i«>- 
free  school  with  22  boys ;  two  Lancasterian  schools,  vii:  *   . 
children;   fourteen  other  day-schools,  with  27S   ehiMr*. 
three  boarding-schools,  with  48  children  ;  and  five   Su:*  : 
schools,  with  809  children :  three  of  the  Suuday-sebooU  ^.' . 
lending  libraries  attached. 

POOLE.  MATTHEW,  a  learned  nonconforming  d.^ 
of  the  English  Church,  author  of  the  well-known  and  u*^  - 
ful  book,  *  Synopsis  Criticorum  Biblicorum.*     He   wa»  * 
at  York  about  the  year  1624,  and  inherited  from  hi>  f^ 
a  good  estate  in  that  county.    He  was  educated  in  Kn.r 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  :: 
the  circumstances  of  his  history,  till  we  find  him,  id  •■ 
in  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Qucr.. 
London,  which  he  resigned,  being  unable  to  compl)  ^ 
the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  imposed  by  the  ^^' 
Uniformity  passed  in  that  year.     Previously  bowet^r 
had  exerted  nimself  successfully  in  a  scheme  fur  thei  .  . 
cation  of  persons  intended  for  the  minbitry,  which    < 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in   1658,  he  printed  jn 
count,  in  a  book  entitled  *  A  Model  for  the  aiaiotair::  , 
Students  of  Choice  Abilities  in  the  University,  and  pi  i. 
pally  in  order  to  the  Ministry.* 

Being  ejected  from  his  cure,  and  prohibited  from  thr  •  - 
ercise  of  his  ministry,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  him«t.r 
the  completion  of  the  great  work  which  has  naade  bis  r :. 
so  extensively  kno\^n.    The  design  was  nothing  le>4  i* 
to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had  been  written  b»  c-.' 
of  all  ages  and  nations  on  the  books  of  Holy  Scr^,:    ** 
This,  after  ten  years'  labour,  he  completed,  and   the  !   - 
two  volumes  appeared  in   1669.    These  were  follotri  j 
three  other  volumes,  forming  together  five  Iar|:e  f«4   ^ 
which  an  extensive  edition  was  printed.  The  work  was  perr. 
as  good  as  a  work  of  the  kind  caa  be,  and  few  viU  dc^v 
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not  anciently  either  a  parish  or  a  township.  Many  districts 
which  are  very  populous  at  the  present  aay  form  no  part  of 
any  parish  or  township;  and  the  poor  of  such  districts,  if 
unahle  to  remove  themselves  to  a  parochial  division  of  the 
country,  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  relief,  may,  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned,  perish  from  want. 

The  rate  may  be  made  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
place,  which,  whether  parish  or  township,  may  conveniently 
in  either  case  be  called  a  parish,  for  any  period  not  less 
than  a  week  nor  exceeding  a  year.  The  rate,  which  is 
made  in  writing,  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  rated,  a  de- 
scription of  the  property  for  which  they  are  rated,  and  the 
amount  pavable  bv  them ;  it  contains  also  a  declaration, 
signed  by  the  parisn  otticers,  that  the  rate  is,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  correct,  and  that  they  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  make  it  so.  The  rate  so  made  and  signed  must 
be  taken  to  two  justices  for  their  assent,  which  is  called  the 
allowance  of  the  rate,  and  public  notice  of  such  allowance 
must  be  given  on  the  Sunday  following,  or  the  rate  will  be 
entirely  void. 

As  the  statute  expressly  mentions  both  inhabitants  and 
occupiers,  inhabitants  were  held  liable  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  within  the  parish,  although  they  tiaa  no 
property  there  which  was  capable  of  occupation,  and  occupiers 
of  property  therein  were  held  liable  although  they  resided 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  both  real  corporeal  property  and 
personal  property  within  the  parish  may  be  assessed,  as  con- 
stituting '  the  ability  of  the  parish ;'  real  corporeal  property, 
as  land  or  houses,  may  be  assessed,  wheresoever  the  occupier 
resides,  and  personal  property,  if  the  owner  is  resident  within 
the  parish.  Incorporeal  real  property,  since  it  is  not  the 
Bubjeot  of  occupation,  seems  not  to  be  rateable  unless  inci- 
dentally, when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tolls  of  a  canal,  it  is,  as 
it  were,  annexed  to  and  enhances  the  value  of  corporeal  real 
property,  which  is  the  subject  of  occupation.  As  it  is  the 
occupier  and  not  the  owner  of  real  corporeal  property  who 
is  rated  for  it,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  term  *  real  pro- 
perty* is  not  used  in  the  poor-laws  according  to  its  strict 
legal  sense,  and  that  the  occupier  of  a  house  is  rated  for  it, 
although  he  has  a  mere  chattel  interest  in  it.  The  term 
'  personal  property '  is  also  used  in  a  restricted  sense ;  it 
denotes  stock  in  trade,  and  such  things  as  are  not  at  all  of 
the  nature  of  realty,  and  excludes  chattels  real.  The  assess- 
ment is  laid  in  respect  of  the  revenue  or  annual  profit  of  the 
property  rated,  whether  real  or  personal.  Such  property 
therefore  as  is  incapable  of  yielding  profit  is  not  rateable. 
The  assessment  upon  land  and  houses,  &c.  is  calculated 
upon  an  estimate  of  their  net  annual  value,  which  is  defined 
to  be  the  rent  at  which  they  would  let  from  year  to  year,  free 
of  all  tenants  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  if  any,  and  deducting  the  probable  average  of  annual 
costs  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  any  other  expenses  which 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to  com- 
mand such  rent.  Personal  property  was  not  rated  unless  it 
had,  as  it  were,  a  local  existence;  and  therefore  neither 
stock  in  the  funds  nor  money  was  rateable.  Furniture  also 
was  exempted,  because  it  yielded  no  profit.  In  practice  the 
only  kind  of  personal  property  ever  rated,  and  that  in  very  few 
places,  was  stock  in  trade  and  ships.  Tlie  rating  of  this 
species  of  property  was  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  rate  was  to  be  made  on  the  profit,  which  was  defined  to 
be  not  the  whole  profit,  but  the  excess  after  payment  of 
debts.  Thus  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  rateable 
amount  of  such  property,  and  the  proprietor  might  always 
evade  the  tax  by  residing  out  of  the  parish.  So  long  how- 
ever as  personal  property  was  rateable  by  law,  the  omission 
of  it  in  the  rate  was  a  ground  of  appeal,  because  all  persons 
liable  are  to  be  rated  equally  according  to  their  ability.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  thins^s  induced  the  legislature 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament  (1840)  to  enact  (by 
3  and  4  Vict.,  4,  c.  89)  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  rated 
for  his  stock  in  trade  or  other  property.  The  word  '  inhabitant ' 
may  now  be  considered  as  struck  out  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  nobody  will  have  to  contribute  henceforward  to  the 
poor-rate  except  in  his  character  of  occupier.  Personal  pro- 
perty therefore  is  no  longer  rateable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed  remarks  on  tithes 
and  other  property  which,  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  are 
expressly  made  chargeable. 

If  a  parish  is  unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  poor,  any  other  parish  in  the  same  hun- 
dred, with  the  sanction  of  two  justices,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  with  thesanction  of  the  justices  at  quarter-ses- 


sions, may  be  called  upon  to  assist  (he  leu  solvent  pa: . 
This  is  called  rating  parishes  in  aid. 

The  overseers  are  to  collect  the  rate  from  the  f  c:  >   :.- 
rated.    If  a  person  rated  do  not  pay  when  called  upt^u,    . 
overseers  may  obtain  a  summons  from  two  justices,  requ  »r  if  z 
him  to  show  cause  why  a  warrant  shonld  not  issue  to  l*- 
the  rate  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods;  and,  if  no  « 
ficient  cause  is  shown,  the  payment  is  enforced  accordir>^  *■ 
The  party  so  summoned  may  show  fOi*  cause  that  the  n 
itself  is  void,  or  that  he  is  not  liable ;  he  may  also,  v.th  ^ : 
consent  of  the  overseers,  be  excused,  if  it  appear  that  l)i 
unable  to  pay  through  poverty.     He  may  also  appeal  aga.:.*: 
the  rate,  and  notice  of  appeal  deprives  the  magistraic-* 
their  jurisdiction  to  distrain  until  the  appeal  \s  dec  <!-.  . 
unless  the  objection  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  overchar^->, 
in  which  case  the  warrant  may  issue  for  such  a  sum  a<»  t.  - 
property  was  rated  at  in  the  last  valid  rate.    The  a[pt a 
againt  the  rate  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  tinfaimcs^. 
incorrectness  in  the  valuation  of  the  property  rated  ma}  ' 
to  justices  at  petty-sessions,  from  whose  decisioa  a  &ec. : 
appeal  lies  to  ttie  general  quarter-sessions.    The  appeal,  > 
the  above  grounds,  may  also  be  taken  to  the  quarter- »'.*- 
sions  in  the  first  instance.    If  the  objection  be  to  the  pr  -. 
ciple  of  the  rate  itself,  or  it  is  intended  to  dispute  the  1. 
lity  of  the  property  to  be  rated,  the  appeal   lies   to   i 
quarter-sessions  only.    In  all  these  cases  of  appeal,  notif^.- 
appeal  and  of  the  precise  objections  to  the  rate  mu»! 
given  to  the  parish-officers,  and  also  to  any  rated  inhw 
ants  that  may  be  interested  in  opposing  the  appellat.i.  : 
for  instance,  where  his  ground  of  complaint  ia  that  t..  * 
have  been  under-rated. 

The  overseers,  who  in  some  parishes  act  uuder  the  6ii* 
tion  of  a  select  vestry,  and  are  assisted  by  assistant  c** 
seers,  are  to  apply  the  poor-rate  to  the  relief  of  the  p-  <•  f 
their  parish.    The  poor  of  the  parish  are,  in  one  sen^.,  . 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  t: 
being  in  distress;  for  the  parish  in  which  they  happen  t,. 
is  bound  to  afford  such  paupers  immediate,  or,  as  it  is  c^  • 
casual  relief.    But  if  the  same  parish  were  bound  ;iN    • 
afford  continued  relief  to,  or  permanently  to  malntn.i<.  . 
the  destitute  who  should  come  within  it,  the  burden  uf  f'. 
porting  the  poor  might  press  very  unequally  upon  differr 
parishes.       Paupers  would  then,  influenced  by  their     *' 
fancy,  or  instigated  to  exonerate  some  other  parish.  Li- 
the power  of  fastening  themselves  for  ever  on  an\  } . 
ticular  pai'ish,  or  of  roaming  at  pleasure  from  one  | -n- 
to  another  in  unrestricted   vagrancy.     Tlie  13  &  14  i. 
II..  c.  12,  was  passed  to  obviate  these  evils,  and  is  the  f«'.  - 
dation  of  the  present  law  which  determines  the  par:sh  *.!.  . 
a  pauper  belongs,  and  gives  the  power  of  removing  hiM 
it    This  law  is  called  the  law  of  settlement.     The  sta 
enables  two  justices,  upon  complaint  made  by  the  chun  i 
wardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  parish,    u>  «*  . 
justice  of  the  peace,  within  forty  days  after  a  person  r.  -.. 
ing  to  settle  there,  in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  r.\ 
of  10/.,  by  their  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to  the  pa-.- 
where  he  was  Mast  legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  hi.  :- 
holder,  sojourner,  appi-entice,  or  servant,  for  the  spat  r 
forty  days  at  the  least.'     Later  statutes  have  greaih  rs  i 
fied  the  heads  of  settlement  here  enumerated,  and  i..    ■ 
added  others;  they  have  also  made  a  pauper  irrenaotxt 
until  he  has  become  chargeable  to  the  foreign  pah-«>:    * 
receiving  relief  from  it,  either  in  person  or  through   i 
hands  of  his  wife  or  children. 

The  following  are  the  settlements  that  subsisted  at  :' 

Eassing  of  the  Poor- Law  Amendment  Act : — settlcroi*ot 
irth,  parentage,  marriage,  hiring  and  service,  a  pprviv*. 
ship,  renting  a  tenement,  estate,  office,  payment  of  r.*.  • 
Settlements  may  be  divided  into  two  general  cla&se^ :  N .   . 
first,  natural  or  derivative  settlements,  as  by  birth,  pai 
age,  or  marriage,  to  the  perfection  of  which  tesidencc  i:. 
parish  is  unnecessary ;  secondly,  acquired  settlemvti:^ 
eluding  all  the  remaining  settlements  above  meiiiinne«?.  r. 
to  these  residence  for  forty  days  in  the  parish  is  Dect>>^  - 
The   following  were  the  modes  of  acquiring   the    %an 
settlements  which  have  been  enumerated  :— I,  seltlvi?  • 
by  birth.— In  order  that  children  may  not  be  separatrd  ^  • 
their  parents,  the  settlement  of  the  father  durinir  h.^  '. 
and  the  settlement  of  the  mother  uHer  his  death,  i<  \Uc  - 
tlement  of  the  children.     But  legitimate  children  u  h^  {- . 
no  known  settlement  are  settled  in  the  place  of  thetr  l  * 
so  also  are  illegitimate  children,  for  they  can  denie  ik 
settlement  nor  any  thing  else  from  their  parents^    t'htiir.-. 
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ment;  but  now  it  is  converted  to  a  temporary  settlement, 
and  to  be  retained  so  long  only  as  the  proprietor  shall  live 
within  ten  miles  of  the  estate.  Settlements  by  marriage 
and  by  payment  of  rates  are  untouched.  SetUement  by 
parentage  and  settlement  by  birth  are  both  affected  to  this 
extent,  that  illegitimate  childivn  born  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  are  to  follow  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  they  acquire  a  settlement  in 
their  own  right;  instosd  of  taking,  as  formerly,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  law  is  that  an  unmarried  woman,  whose  pregnancy 
in  itself  made  her  chargeable,  is  no  longer  hunted  fVom  the 
pariah  in  which  she  happens  to  be,  in  order  that  the  parish 
may  not,  by  the  birth  of  the  child  therein,  be  permanently 
charged  with  its  maintenance.  The  old  law  of  settlement 
was  full  of  legal  difficulties  and  refinements,  and  the  effect 
of  the  change  in  the  law  has  been  to  relieve  parishes  from 
a  frightful  mass  of  litigation. 

A  great  change  also  has  been  introduced  in  the  general 
law  of  bastardy.  Forroerlv  the  putative  father  was  liable 
for  the  support  of  a  bastard,  on  the  unsupported  oath  of  the 
mother  that  he  was  the  father  of  it.  Before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  give  security  to  provide 
Jbr  the  child,  and,  if  unable  to  give  such  security,  might  be 
committed  to  prison ;  and,  after  its  birth,  an  order  of  filia- 
tion might  be  made  upon  him  by  two  justices  out  of  ses- 
sions. By  the  new  Act  neither  the  mother  nor  the  putative 
father  of  a  bastard  can  be  punished,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Female  incontinence  is  checked  by  making  the 
mother  liable  to  maintain  her  child  in  the  first  instance. 
Ilie  putative  father  is  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  her  in- 
ability, and  no  order  of  maintenance  can  be  made  upon  him, 
except  at  quarter-sessions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  mother 
must  be  corroborated  in  some  material  particular.  By  a  still 
more  recent  Act  the  order  is  to  be  made  at  petty-sessions, 
unless  the  putative  father  desire  that  the  case  may  be  heard 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  and  give  security  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  that  court. 

Any  person  who  marries  a  woman  having  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is  made  liable  to  maintain 
them  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death 
of  the  mother. 

The  compulsory  proviuon  for  the  poor,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  by  I  and  2  Yict.,  c.  56,  has  been 
already  noticed.    [Pauperism.] 

A  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  in  force  for 
about  two  centuries  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  law  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  English  law,  but  has  been  more 
wisely  administered.  In  Scotland  however  the  able-bodied 
have  no  legal  right  to  relief.  (Monypenny  on  the  *  Scotch 
Poor-Law ;'  EeUn.  Eev.,  vol.  lix.,  p.  425.) 

(Bl.'s  Comm,,  359;  Nolan's  Poor  Laws ;  6urn*s  Justice, 
'  Poor  ;*  and  Gambier  On  the  Law  qf  Settlement,) 
POP  AY  AN.  [Granada,  New.] 
POPE,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  in  London,^  May  22, 
1688.  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  father, 
who,  according  to  Pope's  own  account,  was  of  a  noble  family, 
kept  a  linen-draper's  shop  in  the  Strand.  In  his  early 
Years,  his  father  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  and 
here  Pope  formed  his  first  plans  of  study,  and.  while  yet  a 
child,  determined  to  be  a  poet.  The  '  Pastorals'  were  com- 
posed when  he  was  sixteen,  but  not  published  till  he  was 
twenty-one  (1709),  in  Tonson's  'Miscellany.*  He  next 
produced  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  and  not  long  after  ap- 
peared the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  and  *  The  Temple  of  Fame,' 
a  partial  imitation  of  Chaucer.  In  1713  be  published  'Wind- 
sor Forest,'  and  soon  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a  sub- 
scription to  a  version  of  the  '  Iliad.'*  The  whole  work  was 
completed  between  his  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  year.  The 
fame  which  it  procured  for  Pope,  joined,  as  is  probable,  to 
his  own  ill-temper,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Addison,  but 
probably  raised  him  to  the  place  which  Addison  had  filled 
as  leader  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  the  translation  of 
the  *  Odyssey,'  Pbpe  was  helped  by  Broome  and  Fen  ton. 
Pope  translated  twelve  books,  Broome  eight,  and  Fenton 
four. 
In  1728  he  published  '  The  Dunciad,*  and  in  1733  the 
Essay  on  Man,*  which  however  was  not  avowed  till  the 
next  year,  when  he  wrote  his  *  Characters  of  Men,  or  Moral 
Essays.  These  were  preceded  and  followed  by  '  Imitations 
of  Horace,'  and  in  1 742  the  list  of  his  poemA  concludes  with 

*  A  f\ill  ncouunt  of  the  bttrtpiio  with  LwM,  the  price  of  tiie  vork,  &c.,  ue 
given  in  Jghotou's  •  Li£«  of  I'ope;' 


an  additional  book  of '  Tlie  Duneiad,'  in  which  Cibbor  tuV » - 
the  place  of  Theobald,  the  original  hero.    About  tlti«.  t 
his  health  declined,  and  on  the  30th  May,  1744,  he  Ui  •! 
asthma  ftnd  decay  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  would  be  to  give  .^  ! 
of  the  great  men  of  the  time.    One  of  his  failings  w  i « 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion,  and  his  lite:  i  . 
supremacy  gave  him  that  of  men  of  learning,  so  tb:it 
commanded  a  very  large  circle.    Among  them  were  A 
son,  with  whom  he  quarrelled;  Swift,  to  whom  be  addr  •  • 
the  *  Dunciad  ;'  Atterbury,  on  whose  trial  he  anpeare<I  <*  . 
witness  for  the  defence ;  dolingbroke,  to  whom  he  i^  w  . 
have  owed  the  maxims  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man  ;*  and  Vui  ? « 

Pope  was  short  and  deformed.    It  is  surpriaing  tt^a: 
should  have  lived  so  long  as  he  did,  having  both  pb>>. 
infirmity  and  hard  study  to  contend  against,  with  the  V.  > 
tion  of  a  violent  temper,  over  which  he  had  so  little  cxjt..- 
that  he  could  not  avoid  showine  anger  by  the  very  o-r* 
tions  of  his  countenance.    Perlmps  there  is  nothing  iv.  : 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  the  pafi(.I.r 
acquired  by  Pope.    To  attain,  in  the  estimation  of  a  (:*• 
nation,  to  the  first  rank  among  her  poets,  theniBelTo  . 
greatest  which  any  nation  has  to  boast,  is  no  meaix  d.-r 
tion ;  but  that  it  snould  have  been  acquired  on  the  stn  t  ^ 
of  such  poems  as  Pope  has  left,  is  not  less  wonderful, 
enumeration  of  his  principal  works  will  show  that,  with  i'l    . 
two  trivial  exceptions,  his  very  subjects  were  borrowed  f: 
some  other  writer.    His  '  Pastorals*  are  a  mixture  uf  \  :. 
and  Theocritus,  and  have  little  to  recommend  them,  ex* 
what  is  common  to  all  the  verses  of  his  school,  a  beau* 
flow  of  words  and  an  epigrammatic  turn  of  expression.   I 
by  convention  has  received  the  name  of  poetry,  but  i: 
poetry  we  mean  anything  more  than  ingenious  tnoucbu  ; 
mto  ornamented  language,* if  poetry  is  indeed  to  be  «! 
the  Greeks  understood  by  it,  a  creation,  we  shall  find  I ' 
of  it  here.  Even  the  '  Messiah,*  beautiful  as  it  uudc»i.t>*.'  . 
is,  has  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poem.    Indeed,  it  } '  • 
fesses  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  imitation. 

The  *  Essay  on  Criticism '  is  worth  notice,  as,  cv>ir.li 
with  Pope's  pi^face  to  his  works,  it  shows  very  clearly  « 
influence  was  most  predominant  in  forming  the  prvxi^..    . 
style  of  versification  m  his  tima    That  any  man  p^»»«*** 
of  any  measure  of  poetic  spirit  should  be  ae  tretnlu.  . 
alive  to  what  others  said  of  nim,  as  in  his  second  w  i  ^ 
employ  himself  in  canvassing  the  merits  of  critics  ati  1  : 
rules  of  criticism,  is  certainly  not  what  we  Bright  ev; . 
He  who  has  given  birth  to  a  high  production  of  thr  :. 
gination  cannot  help  feeling  that  its  merit  rests  uptwi  i- 
grounds  than  the  decisions  of  any  msn  or  party  of  mvn.:- 
remains  satisfied  in  the  pleasure  which  the  exerru»e  u' 
noble  faculty  always  gives,  without  troubling   bini»«.: 
inquire  what  '  the  critics  *  have  said  upon  it,  or  «  hai  ^ 
general  verdict  of  his  readers.  At  the  time  when  Pope  ^  ; 
however,  authorshin  was  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system.    '1 
end  in  view  was  to  please  the  readers :  the  readers  tbem^* . : 
were  almost  entirely  of  one  and  that  a  limited  cW« .  : 
class  who  read  were  members  of  the  fashionable  worM. . 
iVequented  coffee-houses,  the  dubs  of  thoae  days*     A;  * 
cofiee-houses  some  one  presided;  and  hence  by  gett^t:^ 
ear  of  this  president,  or,  what  was  better,   by   tj^ku«. 
place,  an  author  became  in  great  measure  tbe  jud^  J 
own  work.     Dryden's  literary  supremacy  could  never  ^^^ 
among  us,  for  it  requires  a  confined  class,  and  a  very  ] 
liar  state  of  society  to  secure  so  general  a  reputation,    ti   * 
ever  Dryden  obtained  it,  and,  by  doing  so,  set  tl»e  ^la^    . 
The  booksellers  favoured  it,  for  nothing  could  be  so  «  .  - 
venient  to  them  as  to  have  under  their  command  tbe  ru 
of  literature ;  and  the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  nske  Po^c  >' 
imitator  of  Dry  den,  and  all  the  other  poets  of  the  day  imiwa.. 
of  Pope,  as  the  person  whose  style  was  the  niosi  appr^.  •  - 
by  those  whom  Addison  and  Pope  and  their  contemp^c^:   - 
call  *  the  town,'  the  only  literary  tribunal  then  in  bca^. 
we  were  to  give  a  reason  for  the  predommant  iofluencv  ;  - 
sessed  by  '  the  town '  in  Pope's  days,  an  inltueoce  « 
continued  till  the  French  re  vol  ution«  we  should  a»«*r*U  . 
to  that  revulsion  in  favour  of  the  court  which  sooceei^  .    « 
Restoration,  and  which  the  unpopularity  of  Jame^  \h$ 
unable  to  destroy,  joined  to  the  intluence  which  Frts^s 
manners  and  modes  of  thought  had  acquired  to  the  i  n*  • 
dice  of  the  old  English  spirit  of  the  early  paxt  of  the  >c tec- 
teenth  century.* 
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chair  itself,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  Roman  church,  the 
whole  succession  of  the  Roman  pontifTs,  the  universal 
church  in  short.'  The  writer  of  the  '  Bibliothdque  Sacr6e ' 
winds  up  these  conflicting  statements  by  saying,  *Tbis 
question  is  not  one  of  faith.'  To  this  remark  however  some 
will  object,  that  the  question  is  considered  as  one  of  faith  at 
Rome,  for  as  the  Roman  (or,  as  the  French  call  them,  the 
ultramontane)  canonists  assert  the  in&llibility  of  the  pope 
by  divine  right,  it  follows  that  they  consider  the  belief  in 
that  infallibility,  and  in  all  the  decisions  emanating  from  it, 
as  matters  of  failh ;  and  as  long  as  this  controversy  remains 
unsettled,  a  door  is  always  open  to  schism,  as  it  happened 
in  the  council  of  Basle,  and  the  alleged  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  only  nominal  and  precarious. 

3.  *  The  same  theologians  who  assert  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  assert  also  nis  superiority  above  the  general 
councils,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  dissolving  them,  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  different  place,  of  approving  or  condemn- 
ing, reforming  or  abrogating  their  decisions;  Those  divines, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  the  pope  is  not  infallible, 
maintain  also  that  he  is  subject  to  the  general  councils  both 
as  to  failh  and  discipline.  Ihis  is  the  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy,  embodied  in  the  second  of  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Gallican  church,  promulgated  in  1682,  which  'approves 
the  decision  of  tho  council  of  Constance,  declaring  the 
councils  general  to  be  superior  to  the  pope  in  spiritual 
matters.'  The  assertors  of  this  proposition  say  that '  the 
pope  is  the  head  of  the  faithful  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  of  a  monastic  order  is  the  head  of  all  the 
members  of  that  order,  to  whom  however  he  is  subject  when 
they  are  assembled  in  a  general  chapter.'  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  that  besides  the  council  of  Constance,  which 
decided  this  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
councils  over  the  pope,  there  is  the  council  of  Basle,  which 
asserted  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  council  of  Basle 
is  reckoned  by  the  French  theologians  among  the  legiti* 
male  councils  of  the  church,  but  is  not  so  reckiDned  by  the 
canonists  of  Rome.    [Praomatic  Sanction.] 

4.  'There  are  some  writers  who  pretend  that  the  pope 
has  by  divine  right  a  direct  power,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, over  the  whole  world.  Others  maintain  that  he  has 
at  least  an  indirect  power  in  temporal  matters,  inasmuch  as 
he  can  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  crowns,  and  transfer  them 
from  one  prince  to  another  whenever  that  is  required  for 
the  welfore  of  souls.  Lastly,  other  divines  are  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  pope  nor  the  church  has  any  power,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  temporal  matters  of  kingdoms  and  states, 
that  they  cannot  in  any  case  depose  kings,  nor  release  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  support  of  their 
argument,  these  divines  show  that  Jesus  Christ  made  open 
profession  of  poverty,  that  he  solemidy  declared  that  his 
Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  they  allege  other  pas- 
sages as  equally  decisive ;  and  they  say  that  the  Saviour 
bequeathed  to  the  church  a  purely  spiritual  authority,  to  be 
exercised  in  preaching,  baptising,  instructing,  and  loosening 
or  binding  sinners.  The  early  fathers  have  said  that  the 
church  has  only  the  spiritual  sword  to  keep  its  children 
within  the  path  of  duty.  The  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  which  is  that  of  the  Gallican  church  and  of  Bossuet 
himself.  The  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  the  popes 
have  a  temporal  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  principalities,  is 
not  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.' 

Such  are  the  statements  of  orthodox  Roman  Catholics 
in  a  work  which  condemns  all  heretics  and  Jansenism,  for 
the  Jansenists  assert  that  the  pope  has  no  authority  over 
the  bishops,  but  only  a  superiority  of  rank;  that  all  the 
bishops  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  that  the  pope  is  the  first 
among  them,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  is  not  to  confer 
epilcopacv,  but  only  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  other 
bishofM,  &C.  These  opinions  of  the  Jansenists  are  found, 
among  other  works,  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia 
held  by  De  Ricci'  (Aiii  e  Decreti  del  Concilio  Diocetano 
di  Pistnia  deW  anno  1 786),  which  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Pius  VI.  As  for  the  Protestant  and  Reformed 
churches,  they  do  not  acknowledge  any  authority  or  juris- 
diction in  the  pope,  except  over  bis  own  diocese  as  bishop 
Rome,  or  at  most  over  the  other  dioceses  of  the  province  of 
Rome  as  metropolitan.  The  Greek,  Armenian,  Jacobite, 
and  Nestorian  churches  likewise  disclaim  bis  authority. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the 
churches  of  the  West,  which  supremacy  they  assert  was  once 


limited   to  the  provinces  which   constituted,  tinder  the 
Christian  emperors,  successors  of  Constantine,  the  \  ir«ri%}e 
of  Rome,  namely,  Etruria,  the  March  of  Ancooa,  Valcrt.. 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  the  Abnizxi,  Sicily,   G^erdm   . 
and  Corsica.     These  provinces  were  under  the  lav  juried" 
tion  of  an  imperial  vicar.    The  rest  of  Italy,  wiili  RUa  t  ■ 
constituted  the  vicariate  of  Italy,  of  which  MilaD  ws»  ^'  - 
capital.    Both  vicariates  were  subject  to  the  prefect  of  J  u: . 
who  had  also  under  his  authority  the  proviDoea  of  Air.  . 
and  Illyria.    The  provinces  which  formed  part  of  the  « i*  • 
riate  of  Rome  were  called  *  suburbicarin,*  and  their  dior«M- 
acknowle^ed  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  their  metropnltU' 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Sirmond,  and  of  Du  Pin. 
his  *  De  antiqud  Ecclesise  DisciplinV  ^od  of  Gtmnno^r 
his  '  Storia  civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.'    They  eontend  u 
until  the  reign  of  Valentinian  IIL  the  metiepoliian  a . 
thority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  extend  Ueyomd 
suburbicarian  provinces.     Allatius,  Baronius,  Maiml^:.^  . 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  the  btt^bc-^* 
Rome  was  by  right  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole  W^^:. 
not  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.      Gregory  I.  (tbe  Gtt. 
however  disclaimed  the  title  of  CEcumenic  or   unxt«r- 
bishop,  and  in  token  of  humility  assumed  that  of  '  Scr* 
Servorum  Domini,'  the  '  Servant  of  the  Servanu  of  *: 
Lord,'  which  his  successors  have  continued  to  place  at  t. 
head  of  their  briefs  and  decretals. 

In  bis  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  the  pope  delegates 
authority  as  ordinary  to  a  prelate  called  Vice-Gerente,  wir.  - 
generally  a  bishop  in  partibus.    In  his  Quality  of  iDrtrvi|» 
tan  of  the  province  of  Rome,  he  has  under  him  ibe  bl^i.  - 
called  Suburbicarii  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  of  Porto  eud  S* 
Rufina,  of  Sabina,  of  Frascati,  of  Albano,  and  of  Pale»ti;* 
As  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church*  be  has  ur-' 
him  the  following  sees: — In  the  Papal  State,  B  mrchbi»l- : 
and  59  bishops ;  in  Tuscany,  3  archbishops  axid  1 7  ba(«o> 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  23  archbiabops  and  :  ■ 
bishops ;  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  7  archbishops  and 
bishops ;  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  4  bishops ;  in  the  dttrL> 
Modena,  4  bishops ;  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  1  srebb»shop 
the  Austrian  empire,  13  archbishop  and  71  bishops;  lo  ' 
rest  of  Germany,  S  archbishops  ana  20  bishops ;  in  Svm 
land,  4  bishops ;  in  Belgium,  1  archbishop  and  b  bisbt^  - 
in  France,  14ardibishops  and  66  bishops;  in  Spain,  8  arr: 
bishops  and  49  bishops;  in  Portugal,  3  archbi&op»  ax>i  s 
bishops;  in  Russian  Poland,  5  archbishops  and  13  bbh.-  • 
of  whom  2  archbishops  and  3  bishops  belong  to  the  on.  • 
Greek  church ;  in  Ireland,  4  archbishops  and  23  bubcf 
in  the  states  of  Spanish  America,  6  arcbbiaheps  and  '. 
bishops;  in  Brazil,  1  archbishop  and  10  bishops;  lo  ' 
Spanish   colonies,   1  archbishop  and  7  biahops;    tn   i: 
Portuguese  colonies,  2  archbishops  and    10   hisbopb;   > 
Hayti,  1  bishop ;   in  the  French  settlement  of  Alo^r>. 
bishop,  lately  appointed;  in  Canada,   S  bishops ;^iii  t 
other  English  colonies  and  dependencies^  2  arehlnsho|#  a 
2  bishops;    in  the  United  states,    i  archbishop  aod 
bishops.  (Serristori,  StaHHioa  d^Itdia.)    There  are  bei^    < 
several  bishops  in  partibus  inftdelium  in  Turhev.  Cu-.- 
Barbary,  &c.    In  England  and  ether  Protestant  roacL  « 
the  vicars  apostolic  exercise  the  episcopal  Amdions  over ;' 
part  of  the  community  which  follows  the  Roman  Cat). 
faith.    The  total  number  of  people  who  profess  the  Ret- . 
Catholic  religion  in  Europe  is  roughly  calculated  at  sL 
1 12  millions,  or  about  one  half  of  the  population  of  Eur 
The  countries  of  which  the  population  is  exdumely  Ra  r 
Catholic  are,— 1,  Italy ;  2,  Spain ;  3,  Portugal;  4.  the  k  .  : 
dom  of  Belgium.    In  America,  the  Spanish  and  Portv^-jw^ 
states  are  also  exclusivelv  Catholic.    Roman  Catholic'  c  . 
g rogations  are  scattered  about  various  countries  of  Aauu  . 
in  small  numbers. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  pope  carries  on  tbe  s|ar>*.  - 
government  of  this  extensive  liock  see  Ca.tboi.ic  Chvb   • 
and  Concordat.    The  form  of  election  of  the  pope  is  ^i" 
under  Conclatb.    For  the  history  of  the  popes  see  \i  •  - 
respective  names,  Adrian,  Alexandbb,  Bbnxdict,  E  - 
FACE,  Calixtus,  Clembnt,  Eugbnius,  Fbux,  Gnx«Kii 
Honorius,    Innocbnt,   John,    Julius,    Iao,    bl%an* 
Nicholas,    Paschal,   Paul,    Pius,    Sbkoius.   Sixr. « 
Stephen,  Urban,  &r.    The  reader  may  refer  als>  to  tt. 
Vitce  et  Res  Oesice  Poniijleum  Bomanorum  ah  ImiM  «w- 
ceniit  Eoclentp  usque  ad  Urbanum  VIL,  by  Ciaconio.  Cm- 
brera,  and  Vittorello,  foL,  Rome,  1630. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  popes  is  often  ohieure,  a; 
the  dates  are  uncertain.    The  following  table  m  c^fltfy 
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<b  11  tided  on  Petau's '  Rationarium  Temporum.*  Aceoraing  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  apostle  St  Peter 
was  the  Rrst  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.i>.  57. 
llu  is  said  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the  see  of  Rome 
to  Linus,  a  native  of  Etruria,  who  died  in  the  year  68. 
Linus  was  succeeded  by  Clemens  Romanus,  who  died  about 
AD.  100.     Some  chronologists  place  Anacletus  or  Cletus 
}(>t\\cen  Linus  and  Clemens,  whilst  others  place  him  aAer 
I J  em  ens.     [Clsmbnt  I.]    ETaristus,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
b  rtcoided  as  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  100,  and  was 
Mf'cecded  by  Alexander  I.  about  109.    Alexander  I.  was 
Mkceeded  by  Sixtus  I.,  a  Roman,  in  119.     Sixtus  was  sue- 
(V>o(k>(l,  in  127,  by  Telesphorus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  by 
heiicDus  to  have  suflTered  martyrdom  about  the  year  138. 
Jlyginus,  a  native  of  Athens,  succeeded  Telesphorus,  and 
uis  succeeded,  in  142,  by  Pius  I.,  a  native  of  Aquileia. 
i'tus  was  succeeded,  in  151,  by  Anicetus,  a  native  of  Syria. 
Aincctus  was  succeeded,  in  161,  by  Soterus,  who  was  sue- 
«  o<led,  in  1 70,  by  Eleutherus,  in  whose  time  Irenceus  visited 
Home,    Eleutherus  was  succeeded,  in  185,  by  Victor  I.,  a 
I  »tive  of  Africa.    To  Victor  succeeded  Zephyrinus,  a.d.  197. 
X^'Iihyrinus  was  succeeded,  in  217,  by  KalUstus  or  Calixtus 
}..  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a  period  of  com- 
'  irative  tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander 
>>jvenis.     Calixtus  was  succeeded,  in  222,  by  Urban  I. 
P.jiitianus  succeeded  Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.    He 
Has  succeeded,  in  235, by  Antherus,  who  a  few  months  after 
ills  el'iction  suffered  martyrdom,  during  the  persecution  of 
rjie  Ciu'istians  by  Maximinus.    He  was  succeeded  by  Fa- 
il anus,  A.D.  236.    Fabianus  was  succeeded,  in  252,  by  Cor- 
•  .ciius,  whose   election   was  contested   by   Novatianus,  a 
ivniuan  presbyter,  who  is  the  first  antipope  recorded  in  his- 
'  <rv.     Cornelius  was  succeeded,  in  253,  by  Lucius  I.    To 
L-icius  succeeded  Stephen  I.,  in  the  same  year.     Stephen 
.hI  a  warm  controversy  with  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
^'e])hen  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  H.,  in  257.     Sixtus  was 
■jrceeded  by  Dionysius,  a.d.  259.    It  was  under  Dionysius 
: '  (it  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  broke  out.     Dionysius 
v.is  succeeded  by  Felix  I.  in  the  year  270.    Eutychianus 
<  u(x>c]od  Felix  in  275,  and  was  suceeded,  in  283,  by  Caius, 
V.  no  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Diode- 
:  HI) us.    Caius  was  succeeded,  in  296,  by  Marcellinus.   Mar- 
ti ii  us  died  A.D.  305,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years 
I  irccllus  was  elected  in  308.     Eusebius  succeeded  Mar- 
•  !lus  in  310,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by  Mel- 
n  a-JL-s,  in  whose  time  Constantino  defeated  Maxentiusand 
'.V  possession  of  Rome.     Melchiades  was  succeeded,  in 
.  1,  hy  Sylvester  I.,  during  whose  pontificate  Constantine 
:iv()ked  the  great  council  of  Nicsea,  to  which  Sylvester 
:it  two  priests  as  his  legates.    In  that  council  it  was  de- 
'<'cm1   that    the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be   primate  over 
••    churches  of  those   provinces  which   in  civil  matters 
•le  suhjetrt  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  Vicarius  Urbis,'  or 
I  p cr  1  a  1  V icar  of  Rome. 

'»»  of  rU'ctioo, 

'',.  Marcus,  a  native  of  Rome,  succee<led  Sylvester  I. 
J  uhus  L,  a  native  of  Rome. 
Liherius,  a  Roman,  banished  by  Constantiu?. 
Felix,  substituted  by  Constantius,  is  considered  by  most 

as  aa  intruder. 
Damasus  I.»  a  Spaniard,  elected  after  the  death  of 

Liberius. 
T>sicinus,  antipope  against  Damasus. 
Siricius,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Damasus. 
Anastasius  L,  a  Roman. 
Innocent  I.,  native  of  Albano. 
Zosimus,  a  Greek. 
liuniface  I.,  a  Roman. 
Celestinus  I.,  a  Roman. 
Sixtua  IlI^aRoman. 
Ivjo  I.  of  Rome,  called  the  Great, 
}  { ilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
S I inplicius,  a  native  of  Tibur. 
Krlix  III.  of  Rome. 
(^olusiuH  I.  of  Rome. 
A  nastasius  II.  of  Rome. 
S\  mraachus,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
Honnisdas,  a  native  of  Frusino. 
.lohn  I.,  a  Tuscan 
Frlix  I  v.,  a  native  of  Benevontum. 
]{ on  I  face  II.  of  Rome. 
John  1I«  of  Rome. 
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Agapetus  I.  of  Rome. 

Sylverius,  a  native  of  Campania. 

Vigilius,  a  Roman. 

Pelagius  I.,  a  Roman. 

John  III.  of  Rome. 

Benedict  I.  of  Rome. 

Pelagius  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  I.  of  Rume,  styled  the  Great. 

Sabinianus.  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Boniface  III.  of  Rome. 

Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Abruzr^ 

Deusdedit  or  Deodatus  I.  of  Rume. 

Boniface  V.,  a  Neapolitan. 

Honorius  I.,  a  native  of  Capua. 

Severinus  of  Rome. 

John  IV.,  a  native  of  Dalmatia. 

Theodorus,  a  Greek. 

Martin  I.  of  Tudertum. 

Eugenius  I.  of  Rome. 

Vitalianus,  a  native  of  Signia. 

Deusdedit  II.  of  Rome, 

Domnus  I.  of  Rome. 

Agathon,  a  Sicilian. 

Leo  II.,  a  Sicilian. 

Benedict  II.  of  Rome. 

John  v.,  a  native  of  Syria. 

Conon,  a  native  of  Thrace. 

Sergius  I.,  a  native  of  Palermo. 

John  VI.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece. 

Sisinius,  a  native  of  Syria,  died  a  month  after. 

Constantine,  a  Syrian. 

Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 

Gregory  III.,  a  Syrian. 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  crowned  Pepin,  king  of  France. 

Stephen  II.  survived  his  election  only  a  few  days. 

Stephen  III.  of  Rome. 

Paul  I.,  a  Roman. 

Stephen  IV.,  a  Sicilian. 

Adrian  I.,  a  Roman. 

Leo  III.,  a  Roman,  crowned  Charlemagne  emperor, 

A.D.  800. 
Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 
Paschal  I.,  a  Roman. 
Eugenius  II.,  a  Roman. 

Valentinus,  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  two  months  aHer. 
Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Sergius  II.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  his  successor  some  chroniclers 
place  Joan. 
Benedict  III.,  a  Roman. 

Nicholas  I.,  a  Roman.    Schism  of  Photius  began. 
Adrian  II.,  a  Roman. 
John  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
Martin  IL,  called  by  some  Marin  us  I. 
Adrian  III.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 

Sergius,  antipope,  and  after  him  Boniface,  styled  by 
some  VI. 
Stephen  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Romanus,  a  Tuscan,  died  after  four  months. 
Theodorus  II.,  a  Roman,  died  in  less  than  a  month. 
John  IX.  of  Tibur. 
Benedict  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  v..  a  native  of  Ardea. 

Christopher,  antipope. 
Sergius  III.,  the  favourite  of  Marozia  and  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Anastasius  III.,  &  Roman. 
Lando,  a  native  of  Sabina. 
John  X.,  a  Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Tuscan 

faction. 
Leo  VI.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  VIII.,  a  Roman. 
John  XI.,  son  of  Sergius  III.  and  of  Maroxio. 
Leo  VII.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  IX.,  a  Roman. 
Martin  HI.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II, 
Agapetus  II. 
John  XILt  Ottaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XI 
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963. 
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1024. 
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1086. 
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1159. 


1181. 
1185. 
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1191. 
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1216. 
1227. 
1241. 
1242. 
1254. 
1261. 

1265. 
1272. 
1276. 
1276. 

1276. 
1277. 
1281. 
1285. 

1288. 
1294. 

1295. 
1303. 
1305. 


He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  as- 
sumption. 
Leo  VIII.,  styled  antipope  by  some 
Benedict  V.,  a  Roman. 
John  XIII.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VI.,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Crescentius. 
Domnus  II.,  a  Roman. 
Benedict  VII.,  of  the  Conti  family. 
John  XIV.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 

Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII 
John  XV.,  a  Roman,  died  in  a  few  months. 
John  XVI.,  a  Roman. 
Gregory  V.,  a  German:  Crescentius  put  to  death  by 

Oiho  III. 
Sylvester  II.,  Gerbert,  native  of  Auvergne. 
John  XVIII.,  a  Roman. 
Sergius  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Benedict  VIII.  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Conti  family. 
John  XIX.  of  Rome,  brother  of  the  precedinp[. 
Benedict  IX.,   nephew  of  the  preceding,  deposed. 
Antipope,  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Sabina. 
Gregory  VI.  of  Rome,  abdicated. 
Clement  II.  of  Saxonv  (bishop  of  Bamborg). 
Damasus  II.  (Poppo.  bishop  of  Brixen). 
Leo  IX..  bishop  of  Toul.     Final  separation  of  the 
Greek  church. 

Victor  II.,  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 
Stephen  IX.     Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
Benedict  X.,  by  some  styled  antipope,  abdicated. 
Nicholas  II.  of  Burgundy. 
Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

Gregory  VII.,    Hildebrand,  a  monk  of   Soana  in 
Tuscany. 

Guibert,  antipope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Victor  III.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
Urban  II.,  a  native  of  France. 
Paschal  II.,  a  native  of  Tuscany- 
Anti popes,  Albert  and  Theodoric. 
Gelasius  II.,  a  native  of  Caieta. 
Calixtus  II.,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 
Honorius  II.,  Cardinal  Lamberlo,  biskop  of  Ostia. 
Innocent  II.,  a  Roman. 
Anacletus,  antipope. 
Celestinus  II..  a  Tuscan. 
Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 
Eugenius  III.  of  Pisa. 
Anastasius  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  an  Englishman. 
Alexander  III.  Cardinal  Orlando  BandineUi  of  Siena. 
Cardmal  Octavian,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Victor. 
Cardinal  Guido,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Paschal. 
Calixtus,  antipope. 

Lucius  IL,  Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca. 
Urban  III.,  Uberto  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan. 
Gregory  VIII.  of  Beneventum.  died  in  two  months. 
Clement  III.,  Paul,  bishop  of  Prseneste. 
Celestinus  III.,  Cardinal  Hyaeinthus,  a  Roman. 
Innocent  III.,  Cardinal  Lotbarius  of  Signia. 
Honorius  III.,  Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome. 
Gregory  IX.,  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Anagni. 
Celestinus  IV.  of  Milan,  died  in  a  few  days. 
Innocent  IV.,  Cardinal  Sinibaldo  Fieschi  uf  Genoa. 
Alexander  IV.,  Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Anaqui. 
Urban  IV.,  James,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  French- 
man. 

Clement  IV.,  Guy  of  St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc. 
Gregory  X.,  Tebaldo  Visconti  of  Piacenza. 
Innocent  V.,  Cardinal  Peter,  a  native  of  Tarentaise. 
Adrian  V.,  Ottobono  Fieschi  of  Genoa,  died  in  a 
month. 

John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 
Nicholas  III.,  Cardinal  Orsini  of  Rome. 
Martin  IV.,  Cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  Frenchman. 
Honorius  IV.,  Cardinal  James  Savelli  of  Rome. 
Nicholas  IV.,  Cardinal  Jerome  of  Ascoli. 
Celestinus  V.,  Pietro  da  Morrone  of  Abruzzo,  abdi- 
cated. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Cardinal  Benedetto  Cactani  of  Anagni. 
Benedict  XT.,  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Treviso. 
Clement  V.,   Bertrand   of  Bordeaux,   removed    the 
Papal  Sec  to  Avignon. 
John  XXIL,  James  of  Cahors  in  France. 


A.D. 

Nicholas,  antipope,  in  Italy. 
334.  Benedict  XIL,  James  Foumier.  a  Fiencbman. 
342.  Clement  VI.,  Peter  Roger  of  LimotreB  in  Fraocc. 
352.  Innocent  VI.,  Stephen  Aubert  of  Limoges. 
362.  Urban  V.,  William  Grimoard,  a  Frenchman. 
370.  Gregory  XL,  Peter  Roger,  a  Frenchman,  rc»i 

the  ranal  See  to  Rome. 
379*  Urban  Vl.,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  a  Kespoliuo. 

Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 
389.  Boniface  IX.,  Peter  TomacelU  of  Naples. 

Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard.    [Bem: 
Antipofb.] 
404.  Innocent  VII.,  Cosmo  Migliorati  of  Sulmona. 
406.  Gregory  XIL,  Angelo  Corrari  of  Venice,  abd.Civ 

Constance. 

409.  Alexander  V„  Peter  Philargius  of  Candia. 

410.  John  XXIIL,  Cardinal  Coasa,  depo&ed  by  tkC.i 
of  Constance. « 

417.  Martin  V.,  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman. 

431.  EujBLenius  IV.,  Gabriel  Condulmero,  a  Vr  -. 

Schism  between  the  Pope  and  the  Couucil  ui  U 

Felix,  antipope.     [Amadsus  VIII.] 
447.  Nicholas  V.,  Cardinal  Thomas  of  Sarzana 
455.  Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard. 
458.  Pius  IL,  iSneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  of  Sicna 
464.  Paul  IL.  Peter  Barbo  of  Venice. 
471.  Sixtus  IV.,  Francis  della  Revere,  a  Genocio 
485.  Innocent  VIIL,  Gian  Batti^ta  Cibo,  a  Geiu>t:^« 
492.  Alexander  VL,  Rodrigo  Lenzoli  Borgia,  a  bfu. 
503.  Pius  III.,  Francis  Todeschini  Piccolomini,  (Iku 

month. 
503.  Julius  IL,  Julian  della  Rovere,  a  Genoese. 
513.  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  son  of  Luier.M 

Magnificent. 

522.  Adrian  VL  of  Utrefcht,  preceptor  of  Cbailw  V. 

523.  Clement  VII.,  Giulio  de  Medici,  nephew  of  b 
534.  Paul  III.,  Alessandro  Foinese  of  Rome:  cou\v£.> 

Council  of  Trent. 
550.  Julius  III.,  Giovan  Maria  Giocci  of  Rome. 
555.  Marcellus  IL,  Cardinal  Cervini  of  Moottp 

died  in  a  month. 
555.  Paul  IV.,  Gianpietro  Caraffa,  a  Neapolitao. 
559.  Pius  IV.,   Giovanni   Angelo  Medicbini  uf 

closed  Council  of  Trent. 
566,  Pius  v.,  Michele  Ghislieri  of  Alessandria  lu  ] 

mont. 
572.  Gregory  XIIL,  Hugo  Buoncompagni  of  BoI«  l  ' 
585.  Sixtus  v.,  Felice  Peretti  of  Monlalto  ia  ibe  M 

of  Ancona. 
590.  Urban  VII.,  Gian  Battitta  Castagna,  a  Genucn. 

in  a  few  days. 
590.  Gregory  XIV.,  Nicola  Sfrondati  of  Milan. 
.')91.  Innocent  IX.,  Gian  Antonio  Facchinelti  of  &  . : 
592.  Clement  VIII., IppolitoAMobrandmi,analive 
605.  Leo  XL,  Alessandro  de'  Medici  of  Florence, 

month. 
605.  Paul  v.,  Camillo  Borghe^  of  Rome. 
621.  Gregory  XV.,  Alessandro  LudoviciofBologni. 
623.  Urban  Vin.,Maffeo  Barbehui,  a  Floreniinc. 
644.  Innocent  X.,  Gian  Battista  Pamfili  of  Rome. 
655.  Alexander  VII.,  Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena. 
667.  Clement  IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi  of  Pistoia. 
670.  Clement  X.,  Emilio  Altieri  of  Rome. 
676.  Clement  XL,  Benedetto  Odescalchi  of  Conio. 
689.  Alexander  VIIL,  Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Venice. 
691.  Innocent  XIL,  Antonio  PignatelU  of  Napit-*^- 
700.  Clement  XL,  Gian  Francesco  Albaai  of  Urb.l:^ 
721.  Innocent  XIIL,  Michel  Angelo  Cooti  of  Ronir. 
724.  Benedict  XIIL.  Vincenzo  Maria  Orsini  of  R  ^^ 
730.  Clement  XIL,  Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Florence. 
740.  Benedict  XIV.,  Prospero  Lambertiniof  BoK^r<^ 
758.  Clement  XIIL,  Carlo  Rezzonioo  of  Venice. 
769.  Clement  XIV.,  Gian  Vincenxo  GanganelU, bur: 

Rimini. 
775.  Pius  VL,  Angelo  Braschi  of  Cesena. 
8U0.  Pius  VII.,  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chiaramoati  if  C 
823.  Leo  XIL,  Annibale  della  G«nga,nativeof  R  >• 
8J9.  Pius  VIIL.  Cardinal  Castiglioni  of  Onsoii. 
831 .  Gregory  XVI.,  Mauro  Capellari,  bom  at  Bci:  • 
POPERY  is  a  word  often  used  in  England  in  an 
ous  sense  to  denote  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  ?' 
but  more  particulai'ly  those  teneta  ol  thifi  Ronin  ' 
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food  forms  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of  population, 
although  it  does  not  usually  present  itself  as  the  immediate 
check,  out  operates  upon  mankind  in  the  various  forms  of 
misery  or  the  fear  of  misery.  The  immediate  check  may 
he  either  preventive  or  poeitive  ;  the  former  heing  such  as 
reason  and  reflection  impose,  and  the  latter  consisting  of 
every  form  hy  which  vice  and  misery  shorten  human  life, 
Thus  a  man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  which 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the 
fear  of  heing  unahle  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty, 
or  of  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
same  advantages  of  education  which  he  had  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  a  restraint  may  he  practised  for  a  temporary 
period  or  through  life,  and  though  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  he  compared 
in  extent  with  that  wnich  results  from  the  positive  checks 
to  population,  namely,  unwholesome  occupations,  severe 
labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  df  children,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of 
common  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  famines. 

The  preventive  and  tne  positive  checks  which  form  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population  are  resolvable  into, 
1,  moral  restraint;  2,  vice ;  and  3,  misery.  Moral  reitraint 
(considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to  population  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  edition,  1S03)  is  the  prudential  restraint 
from  marriage,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatu- 
ral passions,  violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper 
arts  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connections, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Vice>  Those  positive 
checks  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be '  called  exclusively  Mieery.  Such  are  the 
checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  population, 
and  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The '  Essay  on  Population,'  as  the  following  analysis  of  its 
contents  will  show,  places  the  question  in  every  light  which 
can  elucidate  the  truth.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the 
first  of  which  notices  the  checks  to  population  in  the  less  civil- 
ised parts  of  the  world  and  in  past  times.  The  second  book 
passes  in  review  the  different  states  of  modem  Europe 
(most  of  which  Mr.  Malthus  visited  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing the  publication  of  the  second  edition),  and  he  points 
out  the  checks  to  population  which  prevail  in  each.  Chap- 
ter xi.  of  this  book  is  *  On  the  Fruitfulness  of  Marriages ;' 
chapter  xii. '  On  the  Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  of 
Birtns,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ;  and  chapter  xiii.  is  devoted 
to  *  General  Deductions  from  the  preceding  view  of  Society.* 
The  third  book  comprehends  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  or  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  or 
have  prevailed  in  society,  as  they  affect  the  evils  arising 
from  the  principle  of  population*  in  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, the  systems  of  equality  proposed  by  Wallace,  Con- 
dorcet,  Oodwin,  &c.  are  considered.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  poor-laws ;  corn-laws  (first 
in  connection  with  bounties  on  exportation,  and  secondly 
under  restrictions  on  importation);  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem ;  the  commercial  system ;  and  the  combination  of 
both.  The  last  two  chapters  are,  *  Of  increasing  Wealth 
as  it  affects  the  Ck>ndition  of  the  Poor  ;*  and  a  summary 
containing  'General  Observations/  The.  fourth  book  treats 
of  *Our  Future  Prospects  respecting  tlie  Removal  or  Mi- 
tigation of  the  Evils  arising  from  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation.' Chapter  i.  treats  '  Of  Moral  Restraint  and  our 
Obligations  to  practise  this  Virtue.*  Chapter  ii.  is  '  Of 
the  Effects  which  would  result  to  Society  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Moral  Restraint.*  Chapter  iii.  is  '  Of  the  only 
effectual  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.* 
And  the  last  chapter  is  'Of  our  rational  Expectations 
respecting  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society.' 

i'erhaps  no  author  has  been  more  exposed  to  vulgar  abuse 
than  Mr.  Malthus.  He  was  accused  of  hardness  of  heart, 
and  represented  as  the  enemy  of  the  poorer  olasses,  whereas 
no  mun  was  more  benevolent  in  his  views ;  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  engaged  in  his  work  *  On  Population' 
arose  from  his  desire  to  diminish  the  eviU  of  poverty  to  their 
lowest  possible  amount.  His  mind  was  philosophic,  prac- 
tical, and  sagacious ;  his  habits,  manners,  and  tastes,  simple 
and  unassuming ;  his  whole  character  gentle  and  placid. 
The  last  edition  of  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy* 
ontains  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by 
Dr.  Otter,  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  known  him 
iniimately  for  half  a  century.  A  list  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
works  and  writings  is  given  in  page  42  of  this  *  Memoir**  j 


I  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  never  been  puUMi  > 
in  a  collected  form.  Several  of  the  most  valuable  proh.! 
tions  of  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quirtf!  t 
Reviews.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  above  *  Mcin<!.; 
for  a  further  account  of  Mr.  Malthus.  He  vas  born  :: 
Albury,  near  Guildford,  in  1766;  was  a  fellow  of  Je^!, 
College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  holy  orders:  he  tfierviri. 
married.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Bn'n 
and  Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  CoHese,Ua<\. 
bury,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  time  of  \.. 
death,  in  December,  1834.  Mr.  Malthus  wu  t  Feilut  • 
tlie  Royal  Society  and  member  of  the  National  Insiiiut.-  ! 
France.  It  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  bed  the  dmr/y. 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  that  Mr.  Malthus  never  \^" 
any  preferment  in  the  church.  From  this  brief  noltct  . 
the  individual  whose  name  is  so  intimately  idenliMt*. 
the  theory  of  population,  to  the  elucidation  ofwhirb'i' 
best  part  of  his  life  was  devoted,  we  turn  to  the  tubjtr; ; 
the  present  article. 

Although  circumstances  may  sometimes  occur  in  v^  ■ 
the  tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  the  meant  Qt%u\»y 
ence  may  be  counteracted,  and  food  may  for  a  time  incrv^* 
faster  than  population,  yet  this  only  gives  an  impulie  to  ■  * 
latter,  and  the  former  proportion  is  quickly  re^tabU^'  - 
provided  no  improvement  takes  plaoe  either  in  the  f.n.  r- 
tial  habits  of  the  people  or  in  the  elevation  of  their  ii^  > 
and  desires.  The  poverty  and  misery  which  are  obsen. 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  every  couolr)  . 
in  a  great  degree  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  lo  • 
principle  of  population.    It  is  evident,  for  example,  tb: " 
rate  of  wages  aepends,  for  one  of  its  elements,  on  thr  ;r 
portion  between  population  and  means  of  employment,- 
other  words,  capital ;  and   that  any  alteration  in  e-t  • 
directly  affects  wages.    If  population  has  incressedi- 
the  funds  for  employing  labour  have  remained  ittin...  * 
the  competition  of  labourers  will  cause  the  rate  of  «ig^  ' 
decline.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  hu  incressed  fi«  - 
than  population,  or  capital  has  been  concentrated  or.  r 
given  spot  more  rapi4ly  than  population,  wages  will  riv 
the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  higher  tbin 
other  places  where  the  same  thing  has  not  taken  pi^ 
Thus,  occasionally  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stite»  > 
many  emigrants  with  capital  will  flock  to  a  single  «? ' 
that  the  wages  of  carpenters,   tailors,  and  others  vi  • 
labour  is  in  immediate  aemand,  will  become  very  high  n' 
pared  with  any  other  place  that  has  not  been  reoentlj  ^ 
tied.    The  tendency  of  population  to  increase  ii  the  <' 
under  all  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  o^ 
for  in  proportion  to  the  capital  already  accumulated,  \h( 
Acuity  of  adding  to  it  becomes  greater,  that  is,  the  fie.  I ' 
the  employment  of  capital  becomes  less  extensive.   I  • 
such  circumstances  wages  would  have  a  constsnt  ten>' 
to  fall,  if  the  checks  to  population  did  not  interpoie:  b : 
depends  upon  the  people  themselves  whether  the  level  i»  i 
maintained  by  vice  and  misery,  or  by  habits  of  pnidirr.  . 
restraint.  The  latter  may  always  be  dependedupon  r»r4t>  • 
ing  to  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  h^f 

The  great  problem  of  society  is  to  maintain  the  ^ 
beneficial   proportion  between  population  and  (wfi- 
unite  the  two  grand  desiderata,  a  great  actual  pofi  - 
and  a  state  of  society  in  which  squalid  poverty  and  dtf-' 
ence  are  comparatively  but  little  known.'    Dishesrten.'  i  -• 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  principle  of  population  ro-^ 
first  sight  seem,  tBey  are  capable  of  mitigation.    Tint  p 
ciple  may  even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  spr.i  :^ 
human  improvement— as  the  parent  of  invention  atxi 
stimulus  to  exertion — whicli  preserves  society  fr^ni  ' 
state  of  imbecility  and  decline  into  which  it  would  Ul>  • 
urged  onward  by  some  extraordinary  power.    It  i«  i^'' ' 
terestof  all  members  of  society,  and'  is  particolsrU  it' ' 
bent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  use  their  beaex^r'i  - 
to  elevate  the  habits,  tastes,  and  moral  feelinp  <'t 
people;  and  by  this  means  to  render  every  succes«(^«  ^ 
terial  improvement  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  m*  < 
If  this  be  not  done,  as  much  wretchedness  as  we  find  n 
lower  stages  of  societv  may  co-exist  with  the  higheti  ^^ 
of  art  and  science  ana  the  greatest  perfection  in  sU  lU" 
cesses  of  industry.    Even  the  introduction  of  vaccinit . 
any  similar  means  of  diminishing  mortality  is  of  IttUc  << 
provided  the  number  of  marriages  continues  the  same " 
out  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  resources  of  ^ 
and  the  average  mortality  will  not  be  dtrainishcrl  hut 
ease  will  be  fatal  under  other  forms.     Every  ini)>r«*^*  - 
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until  there  has  first  been  an  actual  increase,  in  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  in  the  latter  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
the  population  before  there  is  an  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  this  increase  of  population  may  go  on 
without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  until  the 
people  have  reached  the  lowest  limit  of  subsistence. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  '  means  of  subsistence'  (as  above 
explained)  must  be  first,  and  increase  of  population  may  then 
follow,  and  generally  does  follow  to  the  full  amount  of  these 
increased  means  of  subsistence ;  and  further,  population  may 
and  sometimes  does  increase  beyond  the  amount  of  such  in- 
creased means,  but  it  is  then  of  necessity  checked  by  actual 
sufiering  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  society.  And  this, 
we  conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Malthus*8  proposition. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  (or  rather,  looseness  of  ex- 
pression in  most  writers)  in  the  mode  of  comparing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  .two  thinQ;s,  *  means  of  subsistence'  and  *  po- 
pulation.' There  can  be  no  useful  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
increase  between  these  two  things  except  this :  a  given  popu- 
lation may  attain  its  increase,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
antecedent  increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  a  less  time 
than  these  increased  means  of  subsistence  were  produced ; 
or  it  may  take  a  longer  time.  There  is  also  no  question  about 
a  tendency  to  increase  either  in  the  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
the  question  is  about  an  actual  increase,  which  can  only 
take  place  under  the  conditions  already  Stated. 

The  question  is  perplexed,  and  its  true  statement  rendered 
difficult  by  the  fact  tnac  an  inci^ase  of  the  whole  means  of 
subsistence  and  an  increase  of  the  population  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  this  increase  of  population,  dur- 
ing a  given  time,  is  owing  to  the  then  increasing  means  of 
subsistence.  But  this  cannot  be  true  if  it  shall  be  admitted 
that  a  given  amount  of  population  cannot  be  increased, 
unless  the  actual  amount  of  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
that  population  is  first  increased,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  rate  of  living  is  reduced.  If  some  writei-s  on  this 
subject  have  not  meant  what  is  here  imputed  to  them, 
they  have  certainly  not  sufficiently  guarded  themselves 
against  the  imputation. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  perplexes  the 
question.  For  very  short  periods  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
and  it  is  very  probably  the  case,  that  sometimes  population  is 
increasing  (in  a  certain  sense)  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  that  is,  taking  short  intervals,  it  will  or  may 
be  found  that  the  population,  during  such  intervals,  has  out- 
stripped the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  end  of 
such  intervals,  and  a  part  of  it. must  therefore  die.  These 
deaths  consequently  take  place  either  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation, or  among  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  are  re- 
duced ;  for  some  parts  of  the  community  may  and  do  enjoy, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  much  as  they  did  before, 
while  others  do  not.  In  practice,  a  deficient  allowance  is 
not  distributed  among  all,  but  some  suffer  and  others  do 
not.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  for  short  intervals  the  means  of  subsistence 
may  sometimes  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
temporaneous increase  of  population ;  that  is,  the  actual  po- 
pulation may  possess  and  be  producing  and  accumulating  the 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  themselves  and  of  the  addition  to  the  population  made 
during  the  time  of  such  production  and  accumulation.  Now 
this  is  certainly  the  fact  in  many  societies,  as  to  part  of  the 
society ;  one  part  is  producing  and  accumulating  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  population  which  it  is 
producing:  this  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  middle  classes 
in  all  industrious  communities.  At  the  same  time  another 
class  is  increasing  its  population  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  applicable  to  such  increase:  the  check 
to  such  an  increase  is  obvious.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
may  not  be  true  of  a  whole  population,  as  it  is  of  a  part. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  the 
sexual  passion  will,  if  unrestrained,  always  increase  the  po- 
pulation by  new  births  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  each  moment  existing ;  while  the  appetite  for 
labour,  by  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are  produced,  is 
easily  satisfied.  It  would  not  seem  strange  then,  if  during 
short  intervals  the  propagation  of  the  species  has  been  so 
active  as  to  have  outstripped  the  means  of  subsistence  exist- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  intervals.  But  though  the  popula- 
tion (luring  short  intervals  may  so  increase,  its  increase  at  the 
r»nd  of  a  scries  of  such  consecutive  intervals  can  only  be  the 
of  a  previous  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
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always  supposing  the  condition  of  the  people  not  to  be  g 
ing  worse,  for  there  may  be>  as  already  observed*  aq  inrrci 
of  population  up  to  the  Umit  of  a  bare  subsisieoce,  « ill; 
any  actual  increase  in  the  whole  means  of  eubM*tiLt. 
Therefore  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  i«. 
products  of  human  labour,  are  the  antecedent  oooditi  x.* 
any  actual  increase,  and  the  increase  of  populattoo  ina« 
to  the  amount  of  such  increase,  but  cannot  surpa^ik  tt. 
for  short  periods  the  increase  of  population  does  %ux\ 
the  increase  on  which  by  the  supposition  it  depcodm.   * . 
increase  is  checked;  and  on  taking  the  account  at  K- 
intervals,  there  is,  or  may  be,  no  actual  increase  of  ((mt 
pulation.      If  for  short  periods  the  increase  of  the  ni*  . 
of  subsistence  surpasses  the  increase  of  population,  i  U 
made  up  in  the  next  periods  by  an  increase  in  the  p  -; 
tion.     There  is  then,  or  may  be,  a  constant  ftucluati**:. 
short  periods,  the  population  and  the  means  of  sub»i^*-  • 
alternately  increasing  with  greater  rapidity.     But  a:.\ 
crease  of  population,  even  for  a  short  period,  supp'.-v. 
previous  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  over  tt 
which  the  actual  population  found  to  be  merely  sutii    • 
before  the  commencement  of  such  short  period :    ^    . 
ever  may  be  the  comparative   rates  of  increase   be* 
the  two  during  such  short  period.     It  seems  then  i^ 
the  sense  here  explained  population  may  so  rapidly  inr  r 
that  at  the  end  of  an  interval  from  the  coromencem* -^* 
which  the  increase  of  population  is  reckoned,  the  mt-.-  • 
subsistence  existing  at  the  commencement  of  such  in<t.'^ 
and  which  were   sufficient  for  the  then  population   ; 
something  more,,  added  to  the  means  of  subsistence  . 
duced  during  such  interval,  may  be  insufficient  to  «>r.f 
the   population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  intern  . 
the    same  way    in  which  the  population  existing  \\ 
commencement  of  such  interval  was  living;  and,  on 
other  hand,  the  means  of  subsistence  existing  at  the  e 
such  interval  may  be  more  than  sufficient  to  suppjr: 
population  existing  at  the  end  of  such  interval  in  the  ^ 
way  of  living.    At  the  end  of  any  long  interval,  if  tht. . 
an  increase  of  papulation,  as  compared  with  the  comm 
ment  of  such  interval,  there  has  been  during  such  inr- 
on  the  whole,  a  balance  on  the  side  of  the  means  of  > 
sistence,  provided  the  mode  of  living  has  not  been  lowt  ■ 
and  k  fortiori,  there  must  have  been  such  balance,    :' 
mode  of  living  has  been  raised ;  that  is,  the  means  of  - 
sistence  at  the  commencement  of  such  interval,  and  tl>ai^ 
duced  during  it,  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  and  ler 
existence  at  the  end  of  such  interval,  a  larger  population 
at  the  commencement  of  it.     This  excess  on  the  side  < 
means  of  subsistence,  if  distributed  equally  throui:tt  * 
moment  of  the  long  interval,  would  leave  at  the  end  or 
such  interval  a  surplus  of  subsistence,  the  antecedi^t  • . 
tion  of  an  increase  in  the  following  interval.  The  actu  l. 
may  be  that  in  some' intervals  population  has  passed  i 
beyond  what  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  and  J.. 
such  intervals,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  dimiouii  . 
its  rate  of  increase  in  the  next  interval*  and  sometiw**^ 
increase  of  deaths.    In  discussing  this  question,  it  t&  a.  •* 
actual  increments  that  are  to  be  considered,  and  \io\h  . 
short  and  long  periods.     The  tendency  is  nothing  ;  r  r 
tendency  of  any  kind,  that  is,  a  capacity  to  or  for  a  . 
end,  means  nothing  in  such  speculations  as  these,  uli.  -  - 
becomes  an  effect. 

The  principle  of  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  MaUhu%  « 
more  precision  than  by  some  writers  who  have  adupu-vi 
opinions;  and  though  it  seems  to  us  that  bts  lan«;i.... 
not  always  quite  free  from  objection,  his  real  mean.'  . 
perfectly  sa     His  correspondence  with  Mr.  SeiiKAr  »i    . 
this.    The  importance  of  right  notions  on  this  subject  ir  - 
be  our  apologv  for  this  further  attempt  at  explamttt;;  i*. 

PO'PULUS.    [Rome.] 

PORCELAIN.    [Pottery.] 

PORCELLA'NA,   Adanson's  name  for  the  testai-^ 
form  known  to  modern  zoologints  by  the  name  of  3/ii'^ 
nella.  The  name  is  now  in  general  use  for  a  genus  cf -. 
tacea.     [Porcellxniaxs.] 

PORCELLA'NIANS,  a  tribe  of  Annmurotu  i^r^. 
ceanSy  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  next  to  the  f\s::aro 
and  immediately  preceding  the  section  of  Macrmruut  :  • 
pods. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  small  tnbe  i*  »  - 
cipally  composed  of  crustaceans  which  have  Quite  ih«» 
of  the  Brachyura,  but  which  are  distiogutshed  fK>nt  ■. .  : 
Decaptxis  of  which  that  author  had  previously  tr<«lr«i 
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iuipoKgible  lo  slrughtan  it  completely  ;  it  i»  vei7  mide,  and 

fiinii^ihed  above  with  Eeveii  cru^toceaua  Gegments,  but  Cbm- 
pletely  membranous  beluw.  The  Clii  wbicb  terminates  it  is 
very  wide,  but  its  median  piace  (formed  by  the  sevenlh  ab- 
flominal  ring)  ia  small,  and  does  not  form  a  fun  with  the 
lateral  pieces,  vhich  are  diilant  Tram  il,  and  supported  on  a 
very  long  basilar  joint.  In  the  male,  the  first  Ave  rings  of 
the  abdomen  are  eomplelely  deprived  of  appendages  ;  but 
in  the  female  there  are  Tour  pain  of  UUe  oviferous  feet, 
vhich  are  simple,  nearly  membranous,  and  each  terminated 
by  a  sniflll  oval  blade.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  this  genui.in  his  opinion, 
a|>proiiches  the  PorceUanw  mare  nearly  than  the  Galathea, 
next  to  which  ihey  had  been  hitherto  placed ;  but  the  con- 
formation  of  the  abdomen  of  the  jEgtecr  seeius  lo  him  lo 
indicate  that  thelrnatural  position  is  iii  the  section  of^no- 
mm-a.    [GM.ATHEn>.«.] 

Example.  jEglea  lim-i-^.     Lenglh  aliont  two  inches. 

ioeo/tiy.— Coasts  of  Chile. 


MUn  iBvli. 

Megalops,  Leach. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  small  crustaceans 
deiienated  by  thla  generic  name  has  much  analogy  with  thi 
Gtdalheidtr  as  well  as  the  PorceUanidm;  and  if  they  bi 
really  animals  arrived  at  their  entire  development,  they 
would  seem  to  eatabliah  the  passage  between  the  Aaomu- 
rous  and  Maeruroui  Deeapodt;  for  their  abdomen,  though 
It  does  not  present  at  its  exiremity  five  blades  united  i  ' 
fan-shape,  as  in  the  last,  U  very  much  developed,  and  si 
for  natation.  But  he  is  led  to  believe  that  they  are  only 
the  young  of  some  anomurous  crusUcean  ;  and  that  when 
the  form  has  been  belter  studied,  it  will  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  Ktinera  which  compose  the  ordei  of  Decapods,  or,  at 
least,  will  be  assigned  a  different  place  and  olhor  characters. 
[Megalops] 

Monolepis.  Say. 

M.  Hilne  Edwards  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  genus 
ought  not  to  be  lelaiaed,  and  that  it  has  only  been  esta- 
blished on  young  cruslaceana  not  arrived  at  Iheir  complete 
development ;  but  not  having  himself  observed  them,  he 
cannot  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  this  point.  They  appear, 
he  adds,  to  have  the  greatoit  analogy  with  Megalops  and 
young  Drnmce.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Say's  paper 
on  the  subject,  m  the  -Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia;' ioDesmarest'swork(Con»(</.»ur/«Cruj/.);  and 
lo  the  '  Histoice  NatureUa  des  Crustacfis '  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards.    The  species  recorded  are  both  American. 

PORCE'LUO.    [IsopooA.  vol.  xiii,,  p.  55.J 

PORCH  (from  the  Latin  porlicus),  a  general  term  for 
any  projection  forming  a  covered  space  immediately  before 
the  entrance  to  a  building,  open  in  front,  and  more  or  less 
enclosed  at  its  sides.  The  distinction  between  a  porch  and 
a  portico  is,  thai,  however  important  it  may  be  as  a  feature, 
the  former  appears  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  building 
to  which  It  IS  attached ;  whereas  the  other  [Portico]  may 
be  the  whole  of  a  front:  therefore,  though  tiie  terra  porch 
IS  usually  employed  only  in  spaakinR  of  Ljrabardic,  Norman. 
Gothic,  and  airoilar  styles,  it  would  be  more  correct  and 
convenient  lo  apply  it,  without  regard  to  style,  to  what 
Mars  tbe  character  of  a  porch.  By  atteiidini;  lo  such  dis- 
tinction, misconception  would  Eomelime*  be  prevented:  for 
inslance.  if  the  Alhenwum  Clubhouse,  London,  were  de- 
■cribod  as  having  a  Djric  portico,  any  one  unacquainted 
Wilfi  tlie  design  would  imagine  that  the  order  was  carried 
"n  as  hiah  as  the  general  entablature  of  the  building  ■ 
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whereas  by  terming  il  a  Doric  porch, sach  miiwif, 
would  be  avoided. 

Aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  iiuttnce  of  a  n,,., 
Greek  architecture  ii  that  in  the  octagcntl  tiruciuic , 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  that  of  AodninicuiCirrih^ 
which  has  a  small  prostyle  pwtal  on  two  of  ii>  [<[»  , 
east  and  north-west,  each  consisting  of  a  simple  il.>:i 
two  columns  and  their  entablature,  lurmountrd  bi : 
ment;  and  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  a>  the  • 
type  ofthoie  ornamental  com iiotitionsfurdoorsindi. I 
so  greatly  affected  in  Italian  architecture,  wbich  pn.,. 
Wfcrosly/e  application  of  tbe  orders,  that  is,  mdsII  c  , 
adapted  not  to  the  entire  structure,  but  le  subvnlitijic  - 

of  It. 

When  portico  ftonts  were  laid  aiiJe,  u  pinak,': 
much  of  the  previous  Pagan  temple:  when  caliinii> 
to  be  not  only  attached  to  the  building,  but  emy,:. 
mictostyle  decoration*   lo   ill  different  e)cl«rnal  •  ; 
hlories,  oflcn  very  irregularly,  and  generally  connti  -. 
gelher   by  arches;    in   short,   nhen  the  Koman  -it. 
transformed   into   and    superseded    by  tbc  Itiiin    ■ 
what   Mr.  Wiehlwick    terras   the   Ckimtaiitinai— j;,:  ■ 
Loinbardic  styles,  parches  began  to  be  mpoilaiii  |.. 
subordinate   indeed   in    sue   to  the  strueiuttt  u  ■ 
they  were  attached,  but  principal   in  regurd  lo  tiii'- 
ment,  being  fre<(uently  composed  of  groups  ufv. 
lumns,  elaborately  wrought,  and  aomo  of  iheia  ofiiu 
on   the  backs  of  lions   or  other  animals,  and  tay- 
lieries  of  concentric  arches  or  arcbivolt  miiuldiir^t  i 
enriched.     Here  microtilyle  embellishmetil  mo}  Iv 
have  been  carried  to  such  a  bei^hl  as  to  be  uliim., 
sight  of:   the  columns  became  at  length  mettiu. 
members,  and  a  combination  of  vertical  mouldingi  <'i - 
cut  out  of  the  receding  angles  constituted  Uk  gcuo.j.  - 
of  the  whole  portal,  which  was  thus  extended  in  ^|'k  . 
ad  libitum,  wilhoul  regard  to  the  siie  of  the  scIl.;  -, 
way  or  aperture  itself,  a  very  important  advanUK£»^. 
design.     In  tbe  Norman-Gothic  style,  theport'ti.-xi  :- 
are  little  more  than  a  moJiHcatiaii  of  the  similar  ti-i  l  > 
Byzanlineand  Lombardic  architecture.  Ofporcbmii.' 
strictly  so  called,  that  is,  porlaU  projectiug  out  U-^ 
editice.  so  as  lo  form  a  ihelieied  external  veKliliuU. <i> - 
few  Nurman  instances,  and  those  du  not  occunn  li 
cipal  front,  but  at  the  sides  of  buddings.    Tbc  uo.  . 
the  case  in  Gothic  architecture,  where,  ihuugh  avuiu 
with  spacious  and   niagniGcent  portals,  especially  m 
nental  examples,  we  do  not  find  advanced  porcks' 
out  beyond  the  general  plan  of  ti.e  building  in  lii 
porch   being  there  almost  invariably  eoeloscd  ».... 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  oven  where  il  mil  tn  • 
project  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  frODl  mhwi  - 
above  il,  hut  on  a  different  plane,  aa  forinstiiireiu  i.   . 
of  Westminster  Hall,  Winchester  Catbeilnl.  &c  a . 
in  those  caiies  the  entrances  are  placnl  talbir  hi-:  ' 
recesses  than  porches.     In  church  architecture,  c .: 
of  the  last- mentioned  kind  hardly  ever  occur  ■<  i-- 
end   or  front,  but  were  frequently  made  v«r>-  cu:i=i 
features  in  the  side  elevations,  of  wbicb  we  hsie  •-: . 
instances  in  the  beautiful  north  porcliu  al  S>liil>>   - 
Wells  cathedrata,  both  of  which  advance  out  rerj  c ' 

In  our  «inlient  domestic  architecture, on  Iheconir-' 
porch,  where  it  occurs  at  all.  forma  a  marked,  il'  - 
always  a  central  feature,  in  the  principal  front.  ^^ 
projects  from  the  main  structure,  il  is  usually  am"  ■ 
as  to  have  a  room,  or  elM  what  forms  a  bay  la  i  f''^ 
it;  andit  is  not unfrequently  carried  upLigberltu"'' 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tower ;  or  else  the  porcli  i- ''-  ' 
within  the  building,  and  presents  externsllfmcirlii'  ■ 
arch.  ]n  many  Elizabethan  buildings,  the  poi'l'- '' 
forming  a  nurrow  compartment  of  tbe  whole  fowl,  i- 
fusely  ornamented,  even  where  the  rest  is  q^"''  ■ 
Kirby,  in  N or Ihamplon shire,  the  seat  of  Lonl-*-' ' 
"attoii,  offers  a  most  elaborate,  not  losayM'"'- 
:ample  of  the  kind.  In  modern  imitations  uf  ""' 
imestic  architecture,  il  is  now  usually  tbe  pnri'>«  . 
the  entrance  porch  in  such  manner  that  corria^M"' 
into  il,  by  maKing  an  arch  of  xufficieDt  wiilih  en  '-'■ 
returns  or  sides.  Bui  a^  it  is  generally  roaiis^*'!- 1  f 
is  seldom  good,  or  indeed  tolerable.  Evea  ihal  ■  •'''" 
the  slate  entrance  in  the  quadrangle  at  Wind*'' >-'■ 
by  no  means  unexceptionable. 
PORCHESTER  CASTLE.    [HaHPimai  j 
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I'O'llCIA.    [BiiuTus.] 

I'ORCUPINES,  HyHricida.a  iarai\y  of  rodent  quadru- 

I  ue  p:enus  Hystrtx  of  Linnscus  embraces  those  Rodents 
uImno  covering  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  kind  of 

■  I'.r.iisive  and  defensive  armour,  in  the  shape  of  spines  or 

■  rll;t,  instead  of  hail's. 

» 

Cjvilt,  who  places  the  Porcupines  between  the  genus 
^hjojiatcimus  [CoYPOu]  and  the  genus  Lepus,  observes 
It  ii  iliey  are  to  be  recognised  at  the  first  glance  by  the  stiff 
:t:i'l  pointed  spines  with  which  they  are  armed,  after  the 
•i:  iiiner  of  the  Hedgehogs  among  tho  Carnassiers,  Their 
ui' liars  are,  he  proceeds  to  state,  four  in  number,  with  a 
liitiencd  crown,  variously  modified  by  layers  of  enamel, 
\A\n'\\  leave  deep  intervals;  their  tongue  is  rough  with 
vjiuy  scales ;  their  clavicles  are  too  small  to  be  applied  to 
"10  sternum  and  omoplate,  and  are  only  suspended  by  liga- 
.'i.Mts.  Many  of  them  live  in  burrows,  and  have  much 
!  lu  habits  of  Rabbits.  Their  grunting  voice,  joined  to  their 
n^^-c  and  truncated  muzzle,  has,  he  says  in  conclusion, 
r.Ksed  them  to  be  compared  to  the  Hog,  whence  their 
I'lciK'h  name  Birc-Epic,  and,  he  might  have  added,  their 
il  ii^hsh  appellation. 

lie  divides  the  group  into,  1,  the  Porcupines  properly  so 
'  lilcd  {Hystrix  cristata,  Lin.);  2,  Atherura^  Cuv.  {Hystrix 
/./s  u'culata,  Lin.)  ;  3,  Les  Ursons  (Erclhons,  F.  Cuv. ;  Hys- 
rtix  dorsata,  Lin.);  and,  4,  Les  Coendous  {Syncetheres^  F. 
C'Liv. ;  Hystrix  prefu^nsilis,  Lin.;  and  Hystrtx  insidiosoy 
J.iL-ht.). 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  *  Histria'dee*  the  second  family 
ijl  tlie  order  Giires^  with  the  following  character: — 

Catting  teelh  two  in  each  jaw,  lower  truncated  ;  grinders 
!  -4    in  each  jaw,  rooted,  compound;   tongue   and  bo<ly 

•  viNciud  with  spines  ;  clavicles  none. 

t  Tail  short. 
1.  *  Histrix.*     2.  Acanthia, 

t*' Tail  elongated. 

X  Erythizon.    4,  *  Spygurus.^    5.  *  SimthuruSj*  F.  Cuv. 

(^Mietheres?). 

This  family  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gray  between  the  Muridte 
u'i'l  Leporidce. 

Mr.  Bennett  {Zoological  Gardens)  remarks  that  all  the 
l\iiriipines  have  four  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
)ii:iH>lied  with  distinct  roots,  nearly  equal  in  size,  irregular 
I  ui  some\what  circular  in  outline,  presenting  in  the  young 
^'.)te,  on  the  surface  of  their  crowns,  several  tubercles,  of 
Naiiou*  size  and  form.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that,  as  the 
t.olh  are  worn  down,  in  advancing  age,  these  tubercles  give 
I  NO  to  as  many  elliptical  layers  of  enamel  occupying  the 
••'litre  of  the  tooth,  while  its  circumference  is  marked,  both 
j'.iernnllv  and  externally,  bv  a  foldino:  inwards  of  the  outer 
<•  It.  He  well  desi-ribes  their  other  leading  features  and 
I  uliarilics.  'Their  tongues,'  says  he,  *  are  rou;^hened  by 
' -ipjlue,  like  those  of  cats;  their  heads  generally  short  and 
I-  uucate  ;  their  nostrils  lar^e  and  open  ;  their  ears  and  eyes 
'  '•iiparatively  small;  and  their  general  form  short,  thick, 
.'  1 1  cium.-y/ 

Wuh  regard  to  the  arraui^ement  of  this  natural  family, 
'  .  'lio^od  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  same  author  observes  that 
:  ■•'  Krencli  zoologist  has  attempted  to  subdivide  it  into 
'..Killer  generic  groups,  dependent  chielly  on  his  own  theo- 
;'-!!C  notions  of  the  value  of  the  sliglitest  modifications  in 

*  .'•  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth  in  the  discrimination  of  ge- 
■'-  a.     Some  variations  in  the  number  of  toes,  and  still  more 

■  "tnrkable  peculiarities  in   the  structure  of  the  tail,  are 
•  ur^ht  in  aid  of  this  subdivision;  but  Mr.  Bennett  remarks 

!  tit  he  can  scarcely  admit  the  justice  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's 

'■ws  unless  when  supported  by  a  marked  difference  in  tlic 

\ '  io  of  life,  such  as  exists  between  the  burrowing  porcu- 

.'•s  of  the  old  continent,  the  arboreal  species  of  North 

^  ii.Tica,  and  the  prehensile-tailed  climbers  of  the  south. 

J  .  IJonnetl,  however,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 

i  pN  ihe  views  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  le^^ard  to  Alherurtit 

•'  >\\  h  he  considers  as  furnishing  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 

'  •  Ahirh  he  would  add,  as  a  second  species,  tho  Lcmdaft  of 

•I  i.tIcu's  *  History  of  Sumatra.' 

Mr.  Svvainson  expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  genus  Hys- 

'•"  is  one  of  the  most  typical  in  tho  order  Rodentia,  and 

■>!j^oi\cs  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  appears  moreover  to  have  dis- 

.  ;.i.-iied  tho  five  types  of  form«»  which  Mr.  Swainson  thinks 

'•'  >  iMiuial  group  is  suw  to  contain. 

I  «'o  ivpu-al  or  Common  Porcujune  has,  says  Mr.  Swain- 


son in  continuation,  the  spines  of  very  great  length,  but  the 
tail  is  very  short. 

The  next  typo  is  M.  F.  Cuvier's  subgenus  Erethizon, 
in  which,  Mr.  Swainson  observes,  the  proportions  of  the 
European  species  are,  as  it  were,  completely  reversed.  The 
hair  of  the  body,  which  in  Hystrix  is  much  shorter  than 
the  spines,  in  tliis  type  is  considerably  longer  ;  while  the 
spines  themselves  are  so  short  that  at  a  distance  they  are 
scarcely  seen.  The  tail  also  is  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
body. 

The  third  subgenus,  he  remarks,  has  the  tail,  which  is 
short  in  Hystn'x,  and  moderate  in  Erethizon,  of  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  further  distinguished  by  being  prehen- 
sile. *A  more  important  circu-mstance,*  continues  Mr. 
Swainson,  'for  considering  this  animal  as  the  type  of  a  sub- 
genus could  not  possibly  be  named.  One  half  of  the  tail 
is  covered  with  spines,  and  tho  other  with  scales.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  perfectly  right  in  supposing 
that  the  species  described  by  Azara  is  diSerent  from  that 
,  mentioned  by  Buffon.  We  ourselves  in  fact,  although  unable 
to  transport  the  skins,  have  seen  two  very  different  kinds  oi 
these  prehensile-tailed  porcupines  in  the  forests  of  Brazd  ; 
and  no  doubt  others  exist  in  that  vast  continent.  This 
fact  however  is  sutticient  to  show  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  one 
of  those  "  amateurs  of  generic  divisions,"  as  he  is  spoken 
of  by  a  modern  compiler,  has  founded  this  genus  upon 
the  most  solid  principles.  The  Indian  porcupines  consti- 
tute the  subgenus  AcanthioHf  and  they  differ  very  remark- 
ably from  all  the  preceding ;  the  spines  are  no  longer  round, 
but  assume  the  flattened  appearance  of  strips  of  parchment ; 
indeed  M.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  one  species,  the  Hystn'x 
/asiculata  of  Linnaous,  the  spines  of  the  body  are  flattened 
like  a  sword-blade;  the  tad  is  long  and  terminated  by  a 
bundle  of  spines,  "flattened  like  strips  of  parchment."  There 
must  be  something  very  different  in  the  habits  of  these  In- 
dian porcupines  from  those  of  America  and  Europe ;  nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  class  them  in  the  same  genus ; 
for  we  even  find  that  Desmarest,  one  of  the  best  zoologists 
of  France,  considers  the  animal  in  question  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Mus,  or  in  other  words,  a  species  of  spined  rat. 
Thus  much  for  the  distinctions  of  the  subgenus  Acanthion, 
of  which  three  species  have  already  been  discovered.' 

The  last  subgeneric  group  noticed  by  Mr.  Swainson  is 
SphiguruSy  and,  in  further  proof  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  has  un- 
consciously marked  out  the  circular  arrangement,  and  de- 
fined the  natural  subgenera  of  the  genus  Hystrix,  Mr. 
Swainson  remarks  that  the  two  most  typical,  Hystrix  and 
Acanthion^  agree  in  their  teeth,  while  the  three  aberrant 
types,  namely,  Erethizon,  Synoftheres,  and  Sphigurus,  pos- 
sess certain  modifications,  constant  among  themselves,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  former. 

In  the  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  {Classijica- 
tion  of  Quadrupeds)  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  genus 
Hystrix  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Glires  {clavicles  rudimentary  or  none),  and  Mr.  Swainson 
adopts  the  following  subgenera,  established  by  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
but  rejects  Atherura,  as  being  only  an  aberrant  species: — 
Acanthion,  Erethizon,  Syncethcres,  and  Sphigurus.  The 
genus  Hystrix  is  followed  by  that  of  Lepus, 

Mr.  W'aterhouse,  in  his  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  o 
the  Rodentia,  laid  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  November,  1839,  makes  the  subfamily  Hyy/r/c/wa  con- 
sist of  the  Hystricidfp,  the  Oct odojii idee,  the  Chinchillidce, 
and  the  Caviidce,  To  Europe  and  North  Asia  he  gives  one 
s\)eclQs  o(  Hystricidre  {Hystrix).  To  North  America  one 
(Erethizon).  To  Africa  one  {Hystrix),  To  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands  two,  vie.  one  Hystrix  and  one  Atherura. 
To  South  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  he  gives 
five,  viz.  three  of  Cercolaies  and  two  of  Syncetheres. 

We  proceed  to  lay  some  of  these  forms  before  our  readers. 

Hystrix,  Linn. 

This  genus  is  distinguislied  by  the  head  being  more  or  less 
convex,  and  by  the  development  of  the  bones  of'the  nose, 
which  are  very  much  extended;  temporal  and  orbital  fossa) 
very  small ;  parietal  bones  depressed,  occipital  and  sagittal 
crests  projecting  very  much,  tail  short,  not  prehensile,  feet 
]»lantigrade,  the  anterior  tutradactyle,  the  posterior  penta- 
dactyle.  aimed  with  large  nails. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  to  the  Porcupines  {Hystrix  and  the 
Acanthinns)  the  following — 

2                   4-4 
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Esnmpla.  Hfsln'x  eritfata,  iho  ItaUnn  or  A/rtrm  t^tm- 
f  iiif.  or  Ciimmon  H)rciipine. 

l>txcriplion.—Vfhm  full  grown  about  two  feet  in  length ; 
l»i>se»t  Epiiies  exceeding  a  foot.  Oei>eraI  colour  griiileii 
djsky  biftck,  resuHing  Itom  an  inlerraklure  of  various 
sliadcs  of  wliiiB,  brown,  and  blaek.  Upper  pfirl  of  Iho 
huail  nnd  neck  furnished  with  a  crest  of  long  liglit 
coloured  hairs  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  pli 
"uti-.  Hair  on  llie  mmzle  and  limbs  »ery  short,  alni' 
hUkon  the  limb*;  that  of  the  neck  and  uuder  parls 
brownish,  and  of  considerable  length.  On  (he  forepart 
■nd  sides  of  (he  neck  a  whiiiah  band  j  ull  the  rcmainins 
poria  of  the  back  and  sides,  inflhiding  Ihu  rump  and  upnui 
imrlK  of  Hie  hinder  legs,  armed  with  spines,  which  arc 
luiigcil  on  tiie  centre  of  the  back.  The  spines  almost  of  the 
tbicknsfs  of  a  goose-quill  in  the  middle,  supported  at  the 
base  by  a  slender  pedicle,  nnd  lerminaling  in  very  sharp 
points,  striated  longiludinally  and  ringed  allernalely  with 
black  and  white;  the  rings  an  inch  or  more  broad.  Theii 
usual  pyailion  Is  lying  nearly  flat  upon  the  body  with  thi 
piiiiits  direotod  backwards ;  when  the  animal  is  exciled  Ihey 
are  raised  by  the  means  of  the  subcutaneous  muscluj 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  then  present  a 
verj-  formidable  appearance.  They  are  not  capable  of  beini; 
detached  al  ihe  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  tail-quills  are 
as  it  were,  cut  off  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  open  at 
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the  ends,  and  produce  a  loud  rustling  naittwlieD  tk  minf 
ugilatei  its  tail.     (Bennett.) 

This  is  the  Ecr-piJ  (Hyatrix)  of  Aristotle  ud  llitCrerti 
and  according  to  Agrieola,  the  diatSspipsc  (Aamll 
cboirus)  of  the  latter;  Huttrix  of  the  aalicnt  lubu' 
hlnce  of  the  modera  Il^iani;  Porelpe  of  the  Fnark- 
Slachelnhicein,   Domschwein,  and  ihrcopiek  of  ib«  (kt 

HabiU,  Fbod,  4^.— The  Porcupine  is  a  nocturnal  mat' 
sleeping  in  its  burrow  during  the  day,  and  eominf  kiih  i- 
nightfall  to  aeek  ila  food,  consisting  principally  nt  p„.', 
fruits,  and  tender  leaves.  Thunberg  state*  tbit  in  »<.. 
food  near  Ihe  Cape,  whore  il  is  called  Ytfr-porlim,  ii  ■';., 
root  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Calla  MUiinpun,  yh 
grew  even  in  the  ditchei  about  the  gardHni;  but  tt  irt  , 
Ihal  it  will  fhiquently  deign  to  put  up  vrilh  eibbs^n  ml 
other  vegetables,  and  someUmes  commits  gmt  dtprwv 
tions  in  those  gardens.  The  slory  of  itipowerof  ihcuuii;r,< 

rilli  to  a  distance  at  itn  enemy  is  merely  Htannd  ii  :: 
istolle  iHul.  Atiim.,  ix.39),but  dwelt npon  by pjioyi-.i 
his  usual   love   for   the   rairrellous,   (Hm(.  Nat.,  tui.  i  . 
Alian,  Oppian,  and  Claudian  hare  repealed  tbii  tile*", 
exaggerations.     In  suddenly  raising   his  spiny  anuDt.  i 
loose   quill  may  be  detaehed   by  Ihe  porcnpine;  hm:, 
power  of  ejaculation  to  a  distance  does  not  exiiL  Thni:.. 
usually  Mveral  openings  tu  the  poreupLne'a  burtov,  inii  ' 
hybernates,  but  only  for  a  short  time.    Mr.  Bennrtl  qo  ~- 
Thunberg,  not  without  obsorvalion  on  his  cfsdulity.l.ml 
use  which  ho  was  told  the  Ceylonese  Porcupine  niilh'' 
the   tail-quills.      Thunberg   wa*  informed  thit  il  bjd  , 
very  curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  ill  younp.o 
the  quills  in  the  toil  are  said  to  be  hollow,  and  to  t^T^ 
hole  at  the  extremity;  and  that  the  animal  tan  bend  il.' 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  can  be  Blled  wiili  ».i.. 
which   alternnrds  is  discharged    in   the  nest  unon;  i.; 
young."     Pennant  says,  '  These  animals  produce  a  Wi-  : 
but  according  to  Sebo,  only  Ihoao  whiL-h  inhabit  Jaii  -^ 
matra,and  Malscea,  These boioars  were  veryhighlyvjl 
and  have  been  sold  for  five  huodrcd  crowDi  a  jiiert.   '. 
has  also  been  pretended  that  a  stone  was  procured  bore'. 
head  of  this  animal  inSnilely  more  efficacious  thnn  <' 
bezoars  (Tavernier) ;  but   this  may  be  placed  smor^  ■  ■ 
many   impositions  of  Oriental  empirics,'    In  Stpt.-i:. 
1833,  the  leeralaryof  the  Zoological  Society  called  stir' 
to  ■  young  Hijtln'x  criitatn  which  had  Wen  tm<  > 
brought  forth  in   Ihe  menajerio,  beinc  the  (lisl  in'iar,', 
such  an  occurrence  in  ibis  species,  and  resperting  "h:;!. 
added  that  observation  of  the  young  while  iuckinp  - 
Armed  the  correclness  of  Blumenbach's  slatement  Itu' ' 
nipple  is  nearly  axillary. 

Gengraphieal  Distributinn—'  Hvslricos,'  paji  Plm'.  ' 
«■(.)  general  India  et  Africa.'  A^icola,  in  hii  t*i  :' 
AnimamlibM  tubtenaneU,  remarks,  ' Hoe  animal  -f.. 
India  et  Africa,  uiide  ad  nos  noper  allaturo  c«l '  Y'- 
stales  that  it  inhabits  India,  the  sand  hills  on  the  Kniih  - 
oftlio  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Tarlary,  Persia, PslfOci,  ■ 
all  parts  of  Africa.  He  adds  that  it  is  found  wililin!' 
nnd  is  brought  into  the  morkels  of  Rome,  where  ii  i"  ' 
but  that  it  is  not  originally  a  native  of  Europe  <f»T  ll» 
he  quotes  Agrieola).  The  specimens  from  Ilil»«rf ; 
rally  rather  smaller,  and  have  shorter  quilU  S«  \-<  ' 
the  quotation    from  Mr.  Walerhoose's   tabular  view  r  . 

Lieut.-Col.  Sykes  has  described  a  species  undertk-- 
of  Hyttrix  leunirus,  Sat/al  of  tho   Mnhraliai,  si  Wi>'  ■ 
caudd  alba.    I!"  states  that  the  animal  appean  lo  b  ■■ 
lincl  from  the  European  specie*,  which  it  HoselyrMft. 
in  form  and  covering.     It  is  nearly  a   third  larger.    A:l  ■ 
spines  and  open  tubes  of  the  tail  are  entirely  wliilf. ». 
not  the  case  in   Ht/stnx  erittala.     Tlie 'spine*  «  ' 
_  ?8t  also  ore  so  long  as  to  reach  the  insertion  of  \h-  ■ 
The  ears  are  much  less  rounded,  and  the  nails  ait  ilv  ■ 
finitely  deeper  and  more  compretued,  and  withdrfpc 
lis  below.     The  white  gular  band  is  more  marfcW :  ■■ 
finally,  the  .Asiatic  species  is tolallydestilule  of  bsir-v.': 
here  wanting,  being  rttplered  by  strong  brislln  fveti  ■  ' 
ithenaila,   (Zoo/.iVoc.,  18.«,  1831.)     Mr,  Ho<lg<-i>:'   ■ 
this  species  among  the  mammalia  of  Nepaol,  ■>  itihi^ 
the  central  and  lower  regions,    (Zool.Proc,  I8J4.I 
Atberura,  Cuv,    Ucaalhionf  F,Cuv.l 
Neither  the  head  nor  the  muiileconTei:  tail  leaf 
itprcUonjHla;  feet  like  those  of  ^/n>. 


I- h'rMi„p  a  uue> 


n  pincenu,  ttuir. 

:s  this  apeeies  as  having  the  spines  of  Ihc 

4)  Imlluiitd  iiilo  a  furrow  forwards,  ami  having  the  lail 

[■niimaied  by  b  fasciculus  of  homy  flatlenod  slHija  (laniercs 

uiuiivs  aplalie»)conBlricIedat  inlervaU  (etrarglees  d'espace 

Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Znalngical 
■•:■■.  I- ii/}  remarks  that  ftllhough  tolerably  described  and 
iiuiirttl  by  liufion,  this  species  had  been  lost  to  (cionce  until 
.i/inn  two  years  from  the  lime  he  wrote  (183(1).  when  it 
.,i.  rw-ovured  almost  simullaneouily  bolh  in  its  orii;iiial 
'i.i'..il;a  and  in  a  very  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  Sir 
.^:■llllfLlrli  KaRlei,  he  observes,  had  cursorily  referred  tu  il, 
:■:.-!  he  lireaumea  that  the  authority  on  which  it  wa«  formed 
>.u, ;,  lien  gcnu«  by  Cuvjer  was  a  tkeleloti  and  skin  trans- 
i„:t!uii  lium  India  bvM.  Diardinlhe  year  l&'ja.     Nearly  at 

■  .L'  -nmc  time,  he  tells  us,  a  li»iii(;  individual  was  bioughl 
•■:  Kli;:land  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
L'l-Lienant  Viital,  who  on'onipanicd  the  exjK.'diiion  for  ihe 
I'-matiim  of  the  projected  colony  at  Fernando  1*0,  where 
■■■■.r.-e  animals  were  found  in  such  plenty  as  to  afford  a 
■;.ipie  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.     It  has  been  con- 

■'■iiired.  ho  adds,  on  i-ery  probable  grouiidi,  that  they  are 

I  >i  iiidiiienons  in  the  island,  but  had  been  brought  thither 
,\--iu  ilie  East  by  tha  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  settled 
:.iL're;  but  lie  observes  that  the  space  intcrpoacd  betireen 

J.-  nvo  ru^ions  can  scarcely  be  regarded  oa  conclusive  evi- 
ifitm  of  their  having  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  while 
li'Tu  are  such  striking  instances  of  animals  common  to 

..lia  and  the  west  of  Aftica  at  are  furnished  by  (he  lion, 
ill'  leuprud,  &e. 

Mr.  Bennett  proceeds  to  slate  that  in  the  teeth  and  in 
'.■■  organs  of  molion  it  corresponds,  as  Bsron  Cuvier  has 

■:  i.'1-il.  with  the  common  I'orcnpino,  from  which  it  differs 

i:.  liy  111  the  form  of  ihe  head;  the  line  of  its  profile,  in- 
il  of  being  elevated  into  a  curve  of  large  extent,  passing 
.  ihitiisC  a  Diraight  direction  from  the  occiput  to  the  e\- 
.  ■;iiiiy  of  Ihe  nose.  In  these  vespecls,  Mr.Bi-nnelt  rem.irks 
i*>i;iliiiualii>n,  it  agrees  with  M.  F.  Cuvier's  genns  Aertn- 

.  .,;,  founded  on  this  very  character  observed  liy  the  latter 
.1  i«o  skulls  preserved  in  the  Puri*  wiisoom.  the  one  from 

1-1.  the  othor,  in  all  prnbahiiily,  from  Africa.   These  coin- 

:':iiii.'s  would  have  induced  Mr.  Bennelt  to  consider  llu- 
■  >■  i;i-iifra  as  identical,  were  it  not  that  Huron  Cnvier  hai 

.>:'e.l  all  mention  of  that  established  by  liiH  brother. 
Li.ii'^h  the  materials  for  comparison  vrere  fully  at  his  dis- 

■  vi'iiera  of  Afaminnlia. 

■  I'.  Ueiinett  further  observes  that  Linnieus  founded  his 

■  •■,-!.c  Miicniura  on  Sfba's  tli^ura;  but  Bufion  having 
i>'il  neither  Seba  nur  Linnnus.  Dr.  Shaw  took  it  for 
n'i.-<i  that  this  was  a  diffeient  animal,  and  (Tonsequontly 

iL'  It  a  new  vioiaB—Ht/stria' /asciaulata.  Mr.  Bennett 
''Tiaiiicd  howoyer  but  liillo  doubt,  notwithstanding  itome 
11^  (liacrepanciea  in  the  figures,  that  Sir  Stamfijrd 
'i!.-i  wai  right  in  his  conjecture  that  they  both  represent 
'  and  the  same  species. 

;:..;   folltjwing  is  Mr.  Bennett's  accurate  dewriplion; — 

.■.■  iLff^Tences  between  this  species  and  the  common  Pjt- 

iii<  nro  obvious  at  the  Brst  glance.     Its  general  colour  is 

!y  the  same,  but  with  less  ir.tormixture  of  brown.     The 

■r   jiiirts  of  the  body,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and 

;    li<-;iil,  neck,  and  face,  are  of  this  dusky  hue ;   but  the 

.'  I'  [.iris,  inside  of  the  limbs,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and 

.  It.  iuo  of  a  ifteyiih  while,  with  the  exception  of  a  darl.ct 

1  \i  liii'h  crosses  tlie  breast  in  fniiit  of  the  fuic  leqs.  The 

^  i>i>iiinieii(re  upon  the  back  of  tlio  head,  wheie  they 

..iilu  more  than  an  inch  in  length.ande\teiid  fo  the  root 

I'  t.iili  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  buik  and  sidi'^. 

■  l'>Ti'i'>!*t  are  (K-aicelv  more  than  from  four  to  five 
,  u>    Itmftih,  and  c\tend  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  occu- 

:  i)t::ii-ly  the  whole  uf  the  back  and  sides.  Tbey  arc 
.  >  ^^  lute  at  the  hase  nnd  black  towards  the  extremity. 
1.1, my  of  them  are  block  throughout,  and  others  b'.acfc 
'  .-  uitil  while  beuoalli.  All  of  tlicm  are  marked  on  the 
.  ■_■  Hurfiice  by  a  deep  and  broad  groova  runninj;  the 
.<■  c,f  tlieir  lciii;th.  and  terminate  in  very  sharp  points. 

■  ,-km  in  which  lliuy  are  iiupUntwl  appeal's  perfectly 
■••.  :iiul  where  the  spines  are  most  numerous,  is  scor"  '- 

liuil  wilh  a  single  hair.     A  few  slenderer  spines 
.•     into    long  black  bnitles  are  occasionally  intern- 
;;.■.■  otliers.    The  grcatoc  part  of  tlie  tail  is  bare  bolh 


oisiHjsea  in  ruiqs.  uio  ttp  aume  oeing  surmounted  bv  a  tuft 
of  lout'  flat  briallos  having  the  t'oira  neitlier  of  hniis  nor  of 
quills,  but  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  as  Bufion  has  aptly 
remarked,  to  narrow  slips  of  parchment  cut  in  an  irregular 
manner.  This  tuft  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  eiiliro  length  of  Ihe  boily  in  our 
specimen  is  little  move  than  a  fuot,  and  Uiat  of  Iho  tail 
from  four  to  five  inches.  The  ivhiskers  are  very  long;  Ihe 
eves  small  and  black;  mid  the  ears  short,  round,  and 
naked.' 

Habili,  Food,  ^.— The  author  last  quolcd  stales  that, 
like  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  this  siiocies  sleeps  during  the  day, 
and  becomes  in  some  decree  aclive  only  on  the  api>riiacli  of 
night.  Its  intelligence,  he  addd,  is  ouuiilly  limited,  atid  its 
manners  equally  fretful  with  those  of  the  common  sjiccies, 
like  which.  '  it  reises  its  spines 'when  iiritnlcd  or  disturbed, 
stamps  with  its  feot  upon  the  dour  of  its  caijC,  and  swells 
Olid  looks  big  in  its  defensive  armuur.' 

fleograjAical  Dislribitlion.— The  neii-hbourliood  of  the 

Celebes  (Seba) ;   Asia  (Linn.) ;  Malay  P^'ninsula  (RufTun) ; 

Isles  of  the  Indian  Archijiclaeo  (Pennant);  Sumatra  (Sir 

Stamford  RofBcsj ;  Fernando  Po  (Vidal). 

Ettthiion.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Cranium  flat;  muzKle  short  and  not  conves;  tail  mo- 
derate; (luills  short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair. 

The  fnlloning  is  from  M.  K.  Cuvier's  figure  of  the  leclli 
of  iirethizon,  Hynttltieres.  and  Sf/iigurus, 


^] 


Tf.'lU  ot  Errllit^oii.  S:c.    (F,  Cuv.) 

Example,  Erethixin  dorsalum,  Hijstrir  dorsata,  Linn. 

Description. — Ears  short,  hid  in  the  fur ;  head,  body,  legs, 
and  upper  part  of  the  (ail  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark- 
browit  hair ;  on  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  head,  back,  body,  and 
lail,  numbers  of  sharp  strong  (fuills,  Ihe  longest  o'n  the 
back,  the  least  towards  the  head  and  sides,  the  longest 
three  inches,  but  all  hid  in  the  hair;  intermixed  are  some 
stiff  slragi>ling  hairs,  three  inches  longer  ihan  the  rest,  tipped 
with  dirty  while ;  undcTsideof  the  tail  white;  four  toes  on  the 
fore  feet,  live  behind,  each  armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed 
on  (heir  under  side ;  the  tbrm  of  the  body  is  exactly  that  of 
a  beaver,  but  i«  not  half  the  size;  one  which  Mr.  Banks 
brouijht  from  Newfoundland  was  about  the  sii;e  of  a  hare, 
but  more  compactly  made ;  the  tiil  about  six  inches  long. 
(Pennant.) 

These  animals  vnry  in  intensity  of  colour.  Pennant 
alludes  to  one  entirely  white  in  Ihe  po^isei^sion  of  Sir  Aslilon 
Lever. 

This  is  the  CnvJalliiilnvis  of  Klein;  lly.lri.c  Undnnnius 
ofBii'fson;  lly<ln.r  pilosiis  of  Catosby ;  Hi/'lri.r  dormta 
of  Linntous;  /.'(wjm  of  liuffon  ;  Cwmdii  Porcupine  of 
Forslor,  Pennant,  and  oilier^;  Cmrquaw  of  the  Ciuc  In- 
dians; and  Ook'-.lnnk  aU\w  Esquimaux. 

Ilabils:  Food;  Ueiigriip/iieallJtslriljiilii:n.—  Thc  Canada 
Porcupine  is  a  sluagish  animal,  llearno  says  that  the 
Indians  going  with  packets  from  furt  to  fort,  often  see  them 
in  the  trees,  but  not  having  oc^c  as  ion  for  them  at  the  time, 
leave  Ihein  till  tlieir  return,  and  should  their  absence  be  a 
week  or  Icn  days,  they  arc  sure  to  find  the  porcupines  within 
a  mile  of  the  place  where  I  hey  had  before  <ccn  them.  Mr. 
Ilutchins  states  that,  in  walking,  the  tail  is dtnun  along  the 
snow,  making  a  deep  track,  which  is  often  the  means  of 
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betrayinB  the  Btiimri ;  but  th»t  its  haunU  are  most  readily 
discovered  by  tlio  barked  trees  on  which  it  has  fed,  which, 
if  barked  the  Bame  winter,  are  sure  Bigns  of  their  vicinity. 
They  are,  he  says,  usually  found  on  the  branches,  and.  on 
approaching  them,  they  make  a  crying  noise  like  a  child. 
Then  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  tho  auimal  ItiUed  by  a  blow 
oil  the  noBB.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  ua  that  this  species 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Macken»ie,  as  high  as  lat.  67°, 
and  that,  accordinf;  to  American  wrilera,  it  ranRea  as  far 
south  as  lat.  37°.  He  a-lds,  that  it  U  said  to  be  very  rare  in 
Virginia,  but  to  be  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky ; 
and  that  it  is  reported  lo  have  raulliplied  greatly,  of  late 
years,  near  Oneida  Lake  in  the  slate  of  New  York.  (Coz- 
lens.)  Dr.  Richardson  further  slates  that  in  tho  fur  coun- 
tries it  is  most  numerous  in  sandy  districts  covered  with 
the  Pinut  Banliiiana.  on  the  Lark  of  which  it  delighti  tu 
feed-  tl.»tit  also  eats  Ihe  bark  of  the  larch  and  spruce  flw, 
and  the  buds  of  various  kinds  of  willow;  and  that,  in  the 
more  southern  districts,  it  is  soid  lo  feed  chielly  on  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  Piniu  Canadensit  and  Tilia  etabra,  and 
lo  bo  fond  of  sweet  apples  and  young  mane,  which  it  eats 
in  a  sitting  posture,  holding  the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the 
foru-paws.  *  It  is,'  continues  the  Doctor, '  readily  attacked 
by  the  Indian  do-s.  and  soon  killed,  but  not  without  injury 
to  its  assailants,  for  its  quills,  which  it  erects  when  attacked, 
are  rough.with  minute  teeth  directed  backwards,  thai  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  this  seemincly  weak  and  Hexibli 
weapon  a  very  dangerous  one.  Their  points,  which  an 
pretty  sharp,  have  no  sooner  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
skin  of  an  assmlant.  than  they  gradually  bury  themselves, 
and  travel  onwards  until  they  cause  death  by  wounding 
some  vital  organ.  These  spines,  which  are  detached  from 
the  porcupine  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  probably  by  the 
will  of  the  animal,  soon  till  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  which 
worry  it.  and  unless  the  Indian  women  carefully  pick  them 
out,  seldom  fail  to  kill  them.  Wolves  occasionally  die  from 
the  same  cause.  The  Canada  Porcupine  makes  its  retreat 
amongst  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  and  is  said  lo  pass  much  of 
its  time  in  sleeping.  When  disturbed,  il  makes  a  whining 
or  mewingnoise.  It  pairs  in  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  brings  forth  two  young  ones  in  April  or  May.  Its  flesh, 
which  tastes  like  flabby  pork,  is  relished  by  the  Indians, 
but  is  soon  nauseated  by  Europeans.  The  bones  are  often 
deeply  tinged  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  like  other 
animals  which  feed  on  coarse  vegetable  substances,  it  is 
much  infested  by  intestinal  worms.  The  quills  or  spines 
are  dyed  of  varioua  bright  colours  by  the  native  women, 
and  worked  into  shot-pouches,  belts,  shoes,  and  other  orna- 
mental artiolesof  dreas.'     (Fauna  Bortaii-Amtricana.) 

Synnthcres.    {F.  Cuv.) 

&[uzzle  lai^e  and  short ;  head  convex  in  front;  spines 
short;  tail  very  long,  naked  at  the  end,  and  prehensile,  like 
that  of  an  opossum  (SarigueJ  or  of  a  Sapajou  ;  feet  with 
only  four  toes,  armed  with  clawa. 

Example.  Sgnertheres  prekentilis;  Hystrix  preheatilis, 

Deicriplion. — Nose  short  and  blunt;  long  while  whis- 
kers ;  beneath  the  nose  a  bed  of  small  spines ;  top  of  the 
head,  back,  sides,  and  base  of  the  tail  covered  with  spines  ; 
the  longest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail,  three 
inches  in  length,  very  sharp,  white,  barred  near  their  points 
with  black ;  adhere  closely  to  the  skin,  which  is  quite  naked 
between  them;  are  shorter  and  oeaker  as  they  approach 
the  belly  ;  on  tho  bi-east,  belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs 
are  converted  into  dark  brown  bristles;  feet  divided  into 
four  toes;  claws  very  long ;  on  the  place  of  the  thumb  a 
great  protuberance ;  tail  eighteen  inches  long,  slender,  and 
taper  towards  the  end;  tlio  last  ten  inches  almost  naked, 
having  only  a  few  hairs  on  it ;  has,  for  that  length,  a  strong 
prehensile  quality.  (Pennant). 

This  appears  lo  be  the  Cuandu  (major)  of  Marcgrave 
and  Piso  ;  Orico  Cachero  and  Espinho  of  the  Portugucnc  ; 
Hoitxlacuatzinf  of  Hernandez;  l\\e  Braziiian  l^Tcupineof 
authors. 

Habitt,  Fond,  Geographtcal  Distribution,  if-e. — The 
Bmxilian  Purcupine  appears  very  much  to  resemble  the 
Ctinadn  Ihrcupin'!  in  its  habits,  living  in  woods,  sleeping 
by  day.  and  fti'ding  on  fruits,  &c.  by  nigliL  Marcgrave 
stales  that  its  voice  is  like  that  of  a  sow.  The  quills  are 
Btaled  lo  have  the  same  pcitetTating  and  destructive  quality 
as  those  of  the  Canadian  species.  It  is  a  sluggish  animal, 
climbing  trees  very  slowly,  and  holding  on  with  its  prehno- 


nIo  tail,  especially  in  its  doaeent  It  gtmra  vmt  fat.  a: 
the  llesh  is  said  to  he  whito  and  well-tasted.  Our  en 
taken  from  a  living  specimen  in  the  garden  of  iho  Z«>li  ■, 
cat  Society,  Regent's  Park. 


Tho  genus  Sphigvru*  appears  to  be  founded  on  ■.. 
Coui  of  Azara. 

Fosiii.  HystbicidjK. 

Cuvier  tOttement  Foiiilei.  voU  v.,  part  2,  p.  SIS)  i'»'  . 
that  Mr.  Penllund  found  in  the  Val  d'  Amo.  near  h. 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  aandy  beds  which  contain  au  lu: 
bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  a  molar  tooth  «xarclly  ntn 
bling  that  of  a  great  porcupine,  but  which  appeu«d  t>>   > 

PORDENCNE.    GIOVANNI    ANTXVNIO    LK 1 
NIO.   or   LICINO.    called    Jl   Pirdmone,    wm    born   . 
Pordeaone  m  Friuli,  in  the  year  1484.     From   (he  t>^'. 
of  conceplioN,  the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  styl«  of  r'. 
culion  which  distinguish  his  works,  it  baa  been  prsun:: 
though  it  is  not  certain,  ihat  he  frequented   the  arh  ■> 
Giorgiune.     Though  on  the  whole  inferior  lo  Titian,  h-^  ■ 
his  rival,  and  not  always  without  succeli.     He  waa  in  i 
colourist  in  oil.  but  chielly  excelled  in  fresco.     Aa  be  rr,- 
pally  painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  he  wai  Li.  • 
in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  Gne  oil  paintings.  Bis  tnoal  t;  ).- 
did  work  in  oil  is  the  altarpieco  of  Santa  Maria  dcU  Ori'' 
Venice,  representing  a  S.  Lorenio  Giiutmiani.  surrouii ' 
by  other  snmls,  among  whom  arc  St-  John  the  Bapiift  i- 
St.  Augustin.     The  trescoes  of  Pardeaone  arc  spread  '■.- 
the  towns  and  cBStln  of  Friuli;  some  are  at  Genoa.  Man:.-, 
and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  are  at  Piacenxa  and  (.'  - 
mona.   He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charln  V 
who  ennobled  him.     Hercules  II.,  duke  of  Hantna.  n<  - 
him  lo  Mantua  to  paint  cartoons  for  tapeatiy   to  be  a- ■ 
in  Flanders,  but  he  soon  aherwards  died  (in  15401.  a- 
waa   suspected,  of  poison.     It  must  be  observed   llu: 
adopted  the  name  of  Rf^ilto. 

There  are   some  of  Pordenone's  pictures  in  Englarr    - 
at  Hampton  Court,  a  largcrichpictureof  himself  arid  Tiii  ^ 
and  two  other  pictures ;  three  in  the  collection  of  ili,? 
Sir  Abraham  Hume  ;  in  the  Stafford  collection,  the  \K..t 
taken  inAdultery,  figures  theeiM  of  life;  atCorsham  H.  ;• 
a  large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  Su  Peirr.    - 
rribed  lo  Titian,  but  which  Dr.  Waagen  Ihinka  lo  to    \ 
Pordenone;  at  Alton  House  (the  earl  of  Shnrwsburv  - 
fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  Peter   Martyr  ;    at   Hu-.'.t., 
House  (the  Marquii  of  Exeter's).  1,  the  Finding  oi  >I  .^  ■ 
2,  the  .\doration  of  the  Magi ;  tho  figures  in  bolh  are  u .' 
length,  tho  size  of  life.     Dr.  Waagen  bestows  hiirh  r- 
mendation  on   both  pictures  (the  latter  is  erroneous.;* 
cribed  lo  Bassano),  and  observes  that  he  knowi  t>o  ■'- 
gallery  that  can  boast  of  two  such  works  of  Uiis  tin-  - 
whose  pictures  are  so  inrc. 

PORK.    [Skiw.] 

PORISM  lirVF"!)'  An  intermediate  class  of  i  r  - 
tions,  between  problems  and  theorem^  was.  as  we  :..i 
formed  by  Pappu^  distinguished  by  the  antient  gc^'in* 
under  the  name  of  porisms.     Unfortunalely   bowcvvr 
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Alexandria,  as  HoUtenius  represents,  following  Vincent  of 
Lerins.  Whether  Porphyry  became  the  pupil  of  Origen, 
or  bow  long  be  continued  with  him,  is  uncertain.  Ue  after- 
wards went  to  Athens,  where  for  some  time  he  studied 
under  Longinus.  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  critic.  We 
find  him  next  at  Rome,  where  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  he  was  a  scholar  of  Plotinus,  whose  Life  he  has  written, 
and  in  it  he  has  stated  some  particulars  concerning  himself. 
After  a  few  years  he  went  to  Lilybseum  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt 
there  till  after  the  death  of  Plotinus,  a.d.  270,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  Siculus.  .  Here,  according  to  Eusebtus 
and  Jerome,  be  composed  hfs  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians;  which  books,  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
were  about  a  century  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder.  Porphyry 
died  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  IKocletian's  reign,  about 
A.i».  304. 

Porphyry  has  been  usually  called  'the  philosopher.'  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  acute  and  learned  man,  and 
wrote  in  the  Greek  language  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  a  simple  and  graceful  style.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  employed  his  talents  in  opposing  Christianity ;  but 
it  was  mistaken  policy  to  destroy  any  of  his  writings.  Chris- 
tians of  modem  times  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  ar- 
guments of  Porphyry  to  good  account  in  further  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  their  religion.  Fabricius  has  given  a  list 
of  Porphyry's  works  amounting  to  sixtv-one,  divided  into 
three  classes,  publisilied,  unpublished,  and  lost :  the  last  class 
consists  of  iorty-three  distinct  performances.  A  neat 
edition  of  his  *  l^fe  of  Pythagoras*  and  three  other  works 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1655,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  H  Istenius  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry  sub- 
joined. Others  of  his  works  have  been  printed  at  different 
times ;  but  no  complete  edition  of  all  that  are  extant  has 
yet  appeared.  The  four  books  *  On  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food'  (TTipt  &iroxik  *"«»*  ifi\pvxt*>v)  are  one  of  Porphyry's 
best  works,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter 
applicable  to  illustrate  the  liistory  of  philosophy.  His 
'introduction  to  the  Categoriep  of  Aristotle,*  which  is  a 
useful  little  treatise,  is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  the 
'Otganon.'  He  wrote  also  a  'Commentary  on  the  Catego- 
ries of  Aristotle'  in  question  and  answer,  which  was  edited 
by  Bogard,  1543,  4to.  The  Commentaty  of  Porphyry 
on  the  '  Harmonica'  of  Ptolemy  is  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Wallis :  unfortunately,  only  the  first  book  and  the  first 
seven  chapters  of  the  second  are  extant. 

One  of  the  works  of  Porphyry,  and  a  fragment  of  another 
enumerated  among  the  lost,  were  discovered  by  Mai,  in  the 
Ambrotfian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  by  him  in 
1816.  The  former  is  styled  'Ad  Marcellam.'  It  seems 
that  Porphyry  had  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  a  friend 
who  was  a  Christian,  and  that  at  the  end  of  ten  months, 
upon  taking  a  journey,  he  addressed  this  little  work  to  her. 
Tiie  fragment,  which  is  in  verse,  belongs  to  a  work  in  ten 
books,  known  bv  the  name  of  *  De  Philosophia  ex  Oraculis 
Libri.' 

(Suidas,  Lexicon ;  Holstenius,  D«  Vitd  et  Srriptis 
Ihrphyrn  Dissertatio ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca;  British 
Critic,  vol.  v.,  1829.) 

PO  RPH  YRY.  A  large  number  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
both  very  antient  and  comparatively  modern,  are  thus  design 
nated,  yet  this  use  of  the  term  is  neither  accurate  nor  con- 
venient. Properly  speaking,  a  particular  structure  is  indi- 
cated by  it,  and  not  a  definite  rock  or  family  of  rocks. 

Felspar  of  a  granular  texture,  without  crystals  imbedded, 
»  claystone ;  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  it  is  por^ 
phyry;  hornblende  mixed  with  uncrystallized  felspar  makes 
some  greenstones ;  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  this 
becomes  greenstone-porphyry.  Hence,  by  this  mode  of  de- 
signation, we  have  pitchstone-porphyry,  green  stone- por- 
phyry, basaltic-porphyry,  felspar-porphyry,  and  even  so 
Tague  a  term  as  trap-porphyry  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
correctly,  porph)ntic  pitclistone,  porphyritic  claystone,  por- 
pbyritic  greenstone,  porpliyritic  basalt,  and  porphyritic 
granite. 

Among  volcanic  rocks  porphyritic  trachytes  are  common. 

Fine  examples  of  porphyry  (crystals  of  felspar  in  a  base  of 
imc ry stall i zed  felspar)  occur  in  Scotland  at  Invcrara  and 
in  Ben  Nevis,  in  Cumberland  on  Arraboth  Fell,  and  in 
Cornwall,  commonly  under  the  title  of  Eurite. 

PORRI'GO,  Rin^tcorm,  is  a  pustular  and  contagious 
disease  of  the  scalp,  or,  in  some  rare  cases,  of  other  parts 
where  there  is  much  hair.     M.  Bielt  describes  two  varieties 


of  it  under  the  names  of  P.  ikvon  and  P.  seutnUta.  I> 
Willan  described  many  more  varieties,  but  be  included  t- 
this  name  other  widely  different  diseases. 

Ptyrrif^o  favosa  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small  flat  %t'*l  ' 
pustules,  with  depressions  at  their  centres,  dtstinet  or  r:>,.- 
tered,  and  which  soon  concrete  into  bright  yellow  boi.-i 
coloured  scabs,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  depression*  • 
the  centres  of  each  pustule  are  usually  still  visible.     A  fit 
some  time  the  scabs  become  thiek  and  while;  and  ^r\  .re 
split  and  break  off.    Sometimes  however  they  remain  |r 
adherent,  the  skin  beneath  them  nkerafing,  and  th«^  <*.  - 
charge  oozing  through  them.    Xlie  hair  of  the  parts  all«rr*- . 
is  always  much  loosened,  and  oAen  fhlls  off  spontaneous!' 
and,  when  it  grows  again,  is  weaker  and  lighter  in  f^.\  ^- 
than  before. 

Porrieo  favosa  appears  rarely  in  any  part  except  t* 
scalp,    it  affects  persons  of  all  ages ;  but  especially  chiMr  - 
firom  six  to  ten  yenrs  old,  and  those  who  are  natural  U  • 
healthy,  or  ill-fed  and  dirty.    It  is  distinctly  eommunir*. 
by  contagion,  and  by  this  means  may  niect  alike  the  vi 
and  the  robust. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases  of  the  akin,  i- 
often  lasts  for  months  or  years.    The  first  measore  f<*r  - 
cure  is  to  cleanse  the  heail  completely  with  poultices  or  «- 
and  water,  and  to  have  the  hair  cut  very  c^oee.     The  dr 
hair  and  scabs  most  then  be  cleaned  off  as  fast  as  :.  • 
form.  The  medicines  that  promise  the  speedie&t  siione<»  * 
lotions  with  sulphurei  of  potash  or  slightly  acidolaic'l.    - 
with  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  such  as  in  the  ft>11.'«    . 
forms : — ten  grains  of  potassa  fusa  in  an  oonoe  of  wmi*- 
be  applied  occasionally ;  oneor  twodraehmsof  sabearh  * 
of  potash  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  be  constantly  apph*-. 
linen ;  or  from  one  to  three  drachms  of  sulpburet  of  p^^ 
to  a  pint  of  water ;  or  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  an^  nf  m 
mineral  acids  to  a  pint  of  wafer,  also  to  be  constantly  ap; 
Lotions  also  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  a:, 
nearly  all  the  stimulant  ana  astringent  salts,  have  \*  ^  * 
employed,  and  sometimes  with  success;   and  xn  most  rs^ 
of  the  disease,  all  these  will  have  to  be  tried  in  tfu^«  t:i]    - 
being  found  beneficial,  is  continued  till  the  cure  i»  >^  - 
pleted,  or  till  it  has  ceased  to  do  good,  when  It  mu-*  * 
changed  for  another.    Internal  medicines  must  beemp!  - 
if  there  be  any  symptoms  indicating  their  necessity : 
generally  they  are  useless. 

Porrrgo  scutulata,  which  is  more  commonly  termed  n    - 
worm  than  the  preceding,  appears  in  the  form  of  cir-.>.  . 
red  patches,  with  numerous  minute  yellow  pustule^  « 
depressed  centres,  out  of  which  a  hair  usually  ptojerts 
which  are  attended  by  great  itching.    The  fluid  conti 
in  the  pustules  dries  up  soon  after  they  are  formed,  an*i. 
coalescing,  they  produce  a  scab  over  the  whole  disease*!  ^ 
face.     Subsequently  successive  crops  of  new  pustules  i     - 
around  the  margin  of  the  scab,  which  b  increased  by  t- 
drying,  and  thus  the  disease  may  spread  over  the  frm- 
part  of  the  scalp  by  the  meeting  and  coalescing   vf  ' 
patches,  which  were  at  first  isolated.    The  bair  usually  f  ■ 
off  from  the  part  affected,  or  is  so  loosened  tbat  ii  a:  > 
pulled  out  without  pain. 

This  form  of  norrigo  sometimes  appears  spontaneoo^^ 
poor  and  dirty  cnildren,  but  it  is  usually  produced  b} 
tagion.    The  suggestions  for  its  treatment  must  be  t  he  >a* 
as  for  Porrigo  favosa. 

PORSE'NA,  or  PORSE'NNA,  aLar  (or  migbtv  lorv! 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  with  whom  we  are  inad«  » 
quainted  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  When  tbeTarqi. 
in  the  second  year  after  their  expulsion  (5Q8  b.c.),  bad  <«    - 
defeated  near  the  fbrest  of  Arsis,  they  sought,  as  «i>  .  - 
told,  the  assistance  of  Lar  Porsena.  (Uvn  ii  9.)    Accorl    z 
to  Livy,  the  Etruscan  prince  immediately  marched  wn:.  .* 
army  against  Rome,  which  was  thrown  into  the  grea  • 
consternation.    The  Tarquins  themselves  however  arc  i" 
tirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  w). 
ensued.     Porscna  appeared  with  his  overwhelming  f  '    • 
before  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Romans,  who  bad  for::' 
themselves  here,  fled  back  to  the  Tiber.    The  defeniv 
the  bridge  (Pons  Sublicius)  was  entrusted  to  Hor«titts  L  t  c   • 
who  bade  his  companions  retreat  across  tbe  bridge  w 
break  down  the  part  behind  him,  while  he  resisted  - 
hosts  of  the  Etrurians  at  the  western  end.     His  rviii-* 
was  obeyed,  and  when  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  H.  -- 
tins,  after  having  prayed  to  fktber  Tiberinus,  threw  htic*.- 
into  the  water,  and  swam  across  amidst  the  darts  of  > 
enemy.  Porsena,  having  thus  failed  in  his  attack,  laid  #  fw-. 
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the  reputation  'which  he  hrought  with  him  from  Eton.  | 
In  1781  he  was  elected  to  a  university  scholarship  on 
Lord  Craven*s  foundation,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
within  the  reach  of  an  under-graduate ;  and  on  taking 
his  degree  in  the  following  year,  he  was  third  senior 
optime  in  mathematics  and  senior  medallist  in  the  classical 
competition  which  followed.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in  October,  1 782,  being  one  of  the  very  first  who  ever 
obtained  that  distinction  in  the  year  of  his  fi.A.  degree. 
Some  scruples  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  subscription 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  deterred  him  from  taking  orders, 
and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he  consequently 
vacated  his  fellowship  in  1791,  and  was  thus  again  left  un- 
provided for.  His  friends  however  again  came  forward  to 
support  him,  and  in  1793  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  the  small  salary  at- 
tached to  this  office,  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  life,  which 
Mr  Cracherode  and  seme  other  liberal  friends  had  purchased 
for  him,  removed  him  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
and  it  is  thought  thut  he  would  have  added  to  his  incomi»by 
delivering  lectures  to  the  university  had  there  not  been  some 
obstacle  to  his  obtaining  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  where  he 
wished  to  reside. 

In  1795  Person  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  Unfortunately  this  lady 
died  about  two  years  after,  and  the  effect  of  her  loss  upon 
Porson's  mind  seems  to  have  produced  those  habits  of  intem- 
perance to  which,  as  is  too  notorious,  this  great  scholar  was 
much  addicted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perry  how- 
ever continued  to  be  the  warmest  friend  that  Person  pos- 
sessed, and  his  time  was  from  henceforth  generally  spent 
either  at  the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  office  or  at  Mr.  Perry's 
country-house  at  Merton. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  Person 
was  appointed  head-  librarian  at  that  establishment,  with  a 
salary  of  200/.  a  year,  and  was  of^reat  service  in  selecting  a 
classical  library.  It  was  not  however  a  sufficiently  wide 
sphere  of  action  for  such  a  man  as  Person,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  never  was  employed  in  any  public  situation 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  likely  to  have  called  forth  the 
energies  of  his  mind.  During  the  la^t  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  much  under  a  complication  of  disorders,  produced 
partly  by  his  irregular  habits,  and  partly  by  his  aversion  to 
medical  advice.  Inl808his  prevailing  disorder  was  asthma, 
which  was  succeeded  by  intermittent  fever.  On  Monday, 
the  19lh  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  in  the 
street,  and  he  had  another  attack  on  the  following  day.  He 
lingered  till  the  Sunday  following  (25th  September,  1808), 
when  he  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  solemnly  interred  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity 
College,  where  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory, 
and  a  bust  by  Chan  trey  has  been  erected. 

Richard  Person  was  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars, 
certainly  the  greatest  verbal  critic,  that  any  age  or  country 
has  produced.  He  possessed  every  quality  which  is  consi- 
dered necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  classical  scholar.  A 
stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acuteness, 
strong  sound  sense,  and  a  lively  perception  both  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  ridiculous.  Besides  these  qualifications,  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  guessing  or  conjecturing,  from 
the  imperfect  data  of  corrupt  readings,  the  very  words  of  the 
author  whose  text  he  sought  to  restore  ;  in  this  last  particu- 
lar we  know  of  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Beutley, 
who  can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him ;  and  in  some 
points  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Person  before  that 
great  Aristarchus  of  criticism.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Porson's  reading  was  confined  to  the  Greek 
poei:«,  or  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  ordinary  ran <^e  of 
classical  authora.  We  doubt  if  there  was  any  classical 
author  whom  he  had  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  literature.  We 
have  looked  through  the  editions  of  Greek  books  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  different 
individuals  or  in  public  libraries,  and  there  is  not  one  which 
does  not  bear  some  trace  of  his  careful  and  critical  perusal. 
He  was  besides  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and  was  well 

nrcurdmt;  to  ago  nnd  Dun)lx>r,  on  the  lo»  er  forms  of  the  school,  nvax  pretty  sure 
i*fl»fint;  snul  lu  King'd  Cullfijo,  after  a  Injise  i  f  ci^ht,  leu,  or  even  twelve  yars, 
ir  Inn  rouJiir-t  wu«  ri.>o|KT'able.  A  gront  chduge  Iiys  lately  lakeu  place  in  thU 
Ti*  iie.t.  Tilt*  loiimliiiion  ih-ys  are  lu.l  uulv  brought  inluc(impi«:itiuu  \vitl«  each 
o'lirau'l  ili*»  Opi»i>l»us,  hut  they  train  or  lusi*  places,  iiccimliiiK  to  metik,  oa 
ilii'ir  t  ikiiiK  stvyt-:.  Tuf  M'liior  l>oy»,  who  arc  brought  U-foro  the  Posers,  are  in 
future  t(i  b^  coit  KU'roU  ns  haviui^  uo  place,  aixl  ore  to  be  registered  on  the  fiDal 
ludcuture,  accunhu^  to  their  merit,  uher  a  stjiet  examiuatiou. 


versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  ooantry.    Hit  RngV%h 
style  was  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  '  Letters  to  TrsvU*  con- 
vince us  that  he  would  have  held  a  high  place  among  Eng- 
lish writers  if  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  pi- 
pular  branches  of  literature.     From  some  traces  which  «e 
have  observed  here  and  there,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  tha 
Person  would  have  been  a  great  general  philologer  had  be 
lived  some  years  later,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  h:9 
attention  to  the  linguistic  studies  of  modern  scholars.     A» 
it  was,  he  paid  some  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  «aj 
perhaps  only  from  want  of  means  that  he  did  not  H>ply  him- 
self to  a  wider  range  of  comparative  philology.    The  gitat 
complaint  which  we  have  to  make  against  Person  ia,  tha.t 
with  such  vast  capabilities  he  did  so  little.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  reviews  and  other  fugitive  essays,  he  published  n  ^ 
thing  himself  besides  the  *LetterstoTravis,'JustmentioDp«l, 
and  a  critical  edition  of  four  plays  of  Enripid^.     H.* 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius  [Photius],  and   lu 
'Adversaria,'  were    published  after  his   death.      Perba^ 
however  we  should  nave  no  right  to  complain  of  this,  if  : 
were  not  for  the  consequences  which  have  sprung  from  i 
Porson's  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  converted  i^ 
the  promising  young  scholars  of  the  time  into  servile  imt:. 
tors  of  the  great  critic,  and  the  *Porsouian  school  of  cnurv' 
as  they  have  been  termed,  threw  many  impediments  in  \:„ 
way  of  sound  and  comprehensive  scholarship.     Every  '^.v 
was  inventing  some  new  canon,  and  then  altering  the  t*  it 
of  Greek  poets  accordingly,  to  suit  his  own  rule.     It  is  n  * 
possible  in  this  place  to  enter  at  length  on  such  a  qoesi 
as  this ;  hut  most  Greek  scholars  will,  we  think,  admit  tl  ■» 
much  harm, or  at  least  little  good,  has  resulted  from  ir.- 
close  and  narrow  imitation  of  Person ;  and  that  it  vci   ! 
have  been  better  if  his  successors  had  endeavoured  rather  * 
do  what  he  omitted  to  do,  but  might  have  done,  than  to  c  :  • 
fine  themselves  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  actual  perfjri^- 
ances. 
PORT  GLASGOW.    [Glasgow.] 

PORT  LOUIS.      [MORBIHAN.] 

PORT  MAHON.    [Mknorca.] 

PORT  ROYAL.    [Jamaica.] 

PORT  ROYAL  D£S  CHAMPS,  a  celebrated  conw . 
of  nuns,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  Versailles,  on  tu 
left  of  the  high  road  lading  from  Rambouillet  to  Chart r^^ 
The   site   of  the  convent   is    a    deep  vale,  enclosed    . 
hills.    In  the  antient  charters  the  place  is  oUled  Porngi  .r 
Porregum,  Portus  Regius,  Porrois,  and  PoirM.     The  n^z  -. 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philippe  Anguste,  about  the  U.;.    - 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  havine  once  lost  his  • :  • 
while  hunting,  found  in  this  sequestered  valley  m  shc^  t  . 
*  port,'  for  himself  and  his  attendants.    The  monaaterv  *  .. 
founded  about  1204,  with  a  donation  made  by  Hatthicj 
Marli,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  when  oe  was  ^otr  ^  - 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.    The  nuns  were  of  the  ordr: 
St.  Bernard,  and  had  their  own  abbess.    In  1223  the  f>  » 
conferred  on  the  convent  the  right  of  affording  an  asi  1    . 
to  such  lay  personages  as,  being  disgusted  wiih  the  «>.    . 
and  being  their  own  masters,  should  wish  to  live  in  DlOIu.^:.- 
seclusion  without  binding  themselves  by  permanent  \   «% 
By  a  papal  bull,  the  nuns  had  the  right  of  chooamg  (.«. 
abbess  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  bi^:p  . 
the  diocese. 

The  important  period  of  the  history  of  Port  Royal  hfc 
with  the  appointment  of  Angelica  Arnauld.  aisier  «>f  : 
famous  controversialist  Antoine  Arnauld.    Angelica  «;^  • 
mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  throutch  family  inte*  .-* 
to  be  coadjutrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulehani,  s'-  . 
the  year  1600.  In  1602  Boulehard  died,  and  Angelica,  x     * 
not  quite  eleven  years  old,  was  consecrated  abbe^^v     > 
was  of  course  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  her  office  hv  . 
older  nuns.    As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she  eonc«i\««i  • 
plan  of  a  reform  in  the  discipUne  of  the  convent,  which  ^  . 
grown  rather  loose,  and  she  carried  it  into  execution.     T 
leading  features  of  this  reform  were  a  community  of  gi» 
absolute  silence,    abstinence  from  meat,   rigid  seclo- 
ascetic  exercises,  anf  the  infliction  of  penitential  moi  t*:' 
tion.    In  1626  Angelica  removed  with  her  nuns  to  a  b     « 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  on  account  .4   . 
epidemic  which  raged  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  m » 
was  attributed  to  the  daropncss'and  unhealthme^  wf  ;:  . 
district.    In  1633  a  new  and  more  spacious  house  »3s  f 
chased  for  the  monastic  establishment  at  Pari«,  in  the  K. 
du  Boulai  near  the  Rue  Coquilliere,  and  the  churrh   -  . 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  Mitb  gr«at  solea:: 
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of  those  from  all  other  countries:  in  1790  the  proportion* 
continued  much  the  same,  heing  77  per  cent,  and  23  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  latter  proportion  18  parts  out  of  23  con- 
sisted of  Spanish  wines.  The  Portuguese  monopolists  of 
course  treated  their  customers  as  all  monopolists  do, 
charging  an  extravagant  price  for  their  wines,  and  attending 
but  little  to  the  improvement  of  their  quality.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Opurto  Wine  Company  in  1754,  the 
extent  of  the  vineyards  was  diminished  with  a  view  of 
making  the  most  of  their  privileges  at  the  least  pot»sible 
trouble.  To  this  system  England  submitted  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  In  1782  Portugal  agreed  to 
admit  other  articles  coming  from  England  besides  her  ma- 
nufactures at  a  duty  of  one-half  per  cent.'  less  than  was 
paid  by  other  countries ;  but  England  was  the  only  customer 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  they 
scarcely  found  their  way  into  any  other  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  exhibiting  the  total  quantity  of  wine  exported 
by  the  Oporto  Company,  distinsuishing  the  quantity  sent 
to  England,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  note  in  No.  3  of 
the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  :— 

Total  Qimutily 
exported. 

32,843  pipes. 
27.768     „ 


Years. 

1818 

18*22 

1825 

1826 


40,254     „ 
18,604     „ 


To  Encrland. 

32,465  pipes. 
27,4  70     „ 
40,277 
18,310 


i» 


i» 


The  natural  taste  and  quality  of  the  wines  of  the  Upper 
Douro  are  unknown  in  England,  and  probably  would  not 
be  relished.  They  are  strongly  tlavoured  for  the  English 
market,  and  require  to  be  kept  some  years  in  the  wood  and 
in  bottle  before  they  attain  the  qualities  which  render  port- 
wine  a  favourite  beverage  with  wine-drinkers  in  England. 

In  lS19.a  reduction  was  wisely  made  in  the  duty  on 
French  wines,  with  the  best  effects  upon  the  revenue,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  promoting  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  France;  and  in  1831  this  improvement  in  our  com- 
mercial policy  was  followed  by  an  act  equalising  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  wines.  This  has  induced  Portugal  to  revise 
her  tariff,  and  the  imports  from  England  are  now  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  those  from  other  countries. 
The  change  was  made  in  April,  1834,  and  an  account  of 
it  is  given  in  a  parliamentary  paper  printed  in  the  same 
year  (No.  318).  In  the  following  month  the  privileges 
of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  were  abolished ;  but  they 
have  since  been  restored.  At  all  events  the  wine-trade 
with  Portugal  does  not  now  depend  upon  high  duties 
directed  against  the  wines  of  other  countries,  although  it 
will  for  a  long  period  be  sustained  by  the  taste  which  they 
have  tended  to  create.  The  consumption  of  French  wines 
will  probably  increase,  and  the  new  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  which  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  proceeded 
to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  sign  during  the  present  month 
(September,  1840),  will  have  a  more  extensive  influence 
upon  the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  The  following  tables 
exhibit  the  extent  of  the  wine- trade  with  Portugal  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

1.  Quantities  of  wine  annually  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Portugal  on  an  average  of  each  of  the  five 
years  ending  1824.  1829,  183-t.  and  1839;  also  quantities  of 
the  same  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same 
periods :  — 

Avfrnge  of  Yean.  Ifn|Hirted. 

1820-1-2-3-4  .  2,822,061  galls. 

1825-6-7-8-9*  .  3,558,252 

1830-1-2-3-4  .  2,784.545 

1835-6-7-8-9  .  3,491,684 


*> 


t» 


Exported. 

205.749  galls. 
240,933      „ 
245,185      „• 
320,017      „ 


2.  Duties:  Years  in  which  alterations  were  made  in  the 
duties  on  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Freuch  wiuos,  and  rate 
of  tlie  same  per  gallon : — 


Years. 
1820 

1^25 
1826 
1831 


Portu^n'»'5c  snd 


French. 


9 
4 
4 
5 


rf. 

4 

10 
G 


s. 

13 
7 
7 
5 


9 

3 
6 


3.  Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  the  prin- 
cipal kind:)  of  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
difTuient  periods;^ 

♦  Thr  import.-itinns  of  the  year  1825  rxrccdecl  by  2,190.065  palloos  Uio 
Aiiuual  a^cra^c  nui'iiliiy  iu»iH;rtcwl  ia  live  piecciUng  quinqucnnwl  perioi. 


Tmx*. 

PortOKIMM. 

Spaniili. 

FrMch. 

MiArtnL 

( •  • 

1820  to  1824 

60-9 

21-8 

3-6 

7-2 

1  ^ 

1825  to  1830 

47* 

28*2 

6'7 

4-1 

1 

1831  and  1832 

43- 

34-3 

4* 

3* 

ft 

1838  and  1839 

41'5 

36" 

5*7 

i-e 

< '  J 

The  consumption  of  wine  is  less  than  it  was  half  a  ceiv .. 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  popukiiuo 
wealth  and  numbers.  [Wine-Trm>b.]  This  has  nut  ar  < 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  malt  liquor  [Malt\  . 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  British  spirits,  [bi it. 
Trade.] 

4.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  retained  for  home  c 
sumption  in  each  of  the  following  years,  showing  iLe;. 
portion  per  cent,  to  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  oa  v... 
duties  were  paid  for  consumption: — 

Pruportioa 
per  Cent. 

51-4 

50- 

51-3 

51-4 

49*9 

5^-4 

46-7 

47-1 

46-1 

43*1 


Yeari. 

OallouB. 

1820 

2,361,461 

1821 

2,343,509 

1822 

2,375,210 

1823 

2,492,212 

1824 

2,512,343 

1825 

4,200,719 

1826 

2,833,688 

1827 

3,222,192 

1828 

3,307,021 

1829 

2,682,084 

Average  2,833,043        49*0 


Ytan. 

Gallout. 

1830 

2.869,608 

1831 

2,707.734 

1832 

2.617,403 

1833 

2,596,630 

1834 

2.780,303 

1835 

2,780,024 

1836 

2,878,3J9 

1837 

2,560.252 

1838 

2,900,437 

1839 

2,098,132 

I"' 
4i 


V  i 


Average  2,768,b532 


5.  Quantities  of  Portuguese  wines  warehoused  i.. 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  5th  of  Jtnuarv  i:.  > 
of  the  following  years.  It  may  be  observed  that  ih 
creased  quantity  bonded  may  be  solely  occasioned  by  3 
tional  facilities  for  bonding: — 


Port  of  London. 

Other  Porte. 

ToUl. 

Toul  -V  ^ 

Years. 

Galls. 

UallH. 

GftUfl. 

I  1.' 

1833 

1,442.868 

1.312,572 

2,755.440 

:,'.*;. 

1834 

906,335 

1,187,835 

2,094,170 

1  ,o^>  . 

1836 

2,397,186 

1,819.718 

4,216,904 

y,;;-. 

1837 

2,902,735 

2,081,166 

4,983,900 

10,.  V 

1838 

2,838,617 

1,997,766 

4,836.383 

it,f  .1 

1840 

2,768.956 

1,997,553 

4,766.509 

ll.'Jo.s 

PORTA,  GIAMBATISTA,  was  bomofanantit!:: 
noble  family  at  Naples,  about  the  year  1550.    He  :i<     . 
himself  very  early  to  tlie  study  of  nature,  and  \^av  ]• 
read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the  antientsvho  in. 
way  treat  of  nature  or  describe  the  earth.     It  b  - 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  the  fintbu-K^ 
his   'Natural    Magic;*   but  as   he    derived   bis  ^V'   '^ 
from  such  authors  as  Arnold  de  Villanova  and  O 
he  mixed  up  numerous  fantastic  and  delusory  DOticii>  >  ~ 
the    deductions   of  real    science.      It  appears  fruu  -  - 
writings  that   he   travelled    through   Italy,   France,  '-  ^ 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and  learned  men.  and 
versing  with  artists  on  matters  relating  to  their  ^>- 
professions.     His  publications  widely  extended  bis  f  ^ 
A  suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to  unlawful  super>:::    % 
countenanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was  however  ihe  c.  - 
of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome, «' 
obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  cor- 
and  opinions.    The  result  of  the  examination  was  the 
hibition  of  the  meeting  of  any  more  of  the  literar)'  asrfi:*^ 
held  at  his  house,  on  account  of  their  being  accuse. 
having  occasionally  discussed  the  secrets  of  magic.   ^- * 
society  was  called  *  I  Secreti,'  and  was  accessible  ur.I)  ' 
such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  ph>»ical  hk. 
even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  still  continued  to  t.-^ 
resort  of  literary  men,  both  foreign  and  KeapohtJ-'*-   H 
not  only  established  private  bchools  for  paiticulor  ?«':  i    * 
but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promoted  public  maO-  • 
and  had  no  small  share  in  establishing  that  of  *G\\  V:  - 
at  Naples.     In  his  old  age  he  compo^cd  dramas,  butb !;.  - 
and  comic,  which  had  some  success  at  the  time, but  an  '  * 
quite  forgotten.      He  died,  unmarried,  at  Naples,  Fci.*^' 
4,  1615,  and  was  buried  in  a  white  marble  chapel  il.J«  • 
hud  built  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  ^ 

In  spite   of  the  strange   and  childish  absuidiUo  - 
abound  in  Porta's  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai  U 
of  greater  service  to  physical  science  than  perhaj^^  »^'   • 
his  contemporaries.     It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  iri*»: 
of  the  camera  obscura,  and  also  of  a  great  number  uf  cur:    ^ 
optical  experiments.    He  has  written  much  on  the  »ut^ '• 
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•xtentofitfoootumption  mutt  be  taken  with  oaation.  Tlie    volume,  hf  bif  nepbew,  the  Rev.  RobeH  HolgMi.  r.  t 

brewing  of  porter  hat  not  been  very  tuccettfully  practised    Dr.  Hodgion,  dean  of  Carlisle.  {Li/e,  u  above;  thi';r.t:. . 

in  the  country  *  collections*  in  England ;  and  the  peculiar    Biq^rapbeal  Dictumary,) 

excellence  of  'London  porter'  probably  arises  from    the 

lar^e  scale  on  which  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 

brewing,  particularly  the  Tatting,  are  conducted,  as  well 

as  the  skill  of  the  brewers.    In  Barclay't  brewery  there 

are  about  120  porter  vats,  each  capable  of  containing  3500 

gallons.    In  London  the  brewing  of  porter  is  confined  to 

tne  great  brewers,  the  others  being  chiefly  ale-brewers.  I  temple.    The  term  therefore,  u  now  generslW  minr 

At  the  largest  brewery  in  London  the  proportion  of  porter  |  answers  to  the  Pronaos  of  such  a  temple.    PortirM  i 

brewed  is  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth ;  and  m  the  j  described  according  to  the  number  of  oolnaot  io  (r 

London  'collection,'  where  above  one-half  the  malt  con-    vif.  tetrastyle,  hexattyle,  octastyle,  &c.     [Civil  At.. 

tamed  by  brewers  and  victuallers  in   England  is  used,  iTBcnmi;  Parthbnon.1    They  are  called  proshlev.. 

the  proportion  is  probably  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  or  about '.  as  genenlly  happens,  they  project  from  tbe  nin  bu 


PO'RTICL    [Naples.  Province.] 

PORTICO.  Originally  applied  without  dirtincu.o  u 
colonnades  and  covered  ambulatories,  tbe  Una  m  n  i 
limited  to  signify  a  sheltered  space  enclosed  bj  co1uiun«  a 
the  entrence  to  a  building ;  and  unless  otherwise  nptriHr . 
roofed  with  a  pediment,  like  the  end  or  front  of  s  bm . 


one  million  bushels.  This  porter  is  not  all  consumed  in 
London ;  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  article  is  held  ren- 
dere  it  not  only  in  demand  in  every  part  of  England,  but  also 
for  export  abroad.  Allowing  one-sixth  for  exportation,  and 
for  the  provinces,  the  proportion  of  porter  consumed  in 
London  will  be  about  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of ; 
malt  liquor  consumed.  It  is  said  that  the  taste  of  the  public 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  this  proportion.  Porter  is  bottled 
in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  and  foreign  demand.  The 
Railway  Commissioners  for  Ireland  remark,  in  their  Second 
Report  (1838), 'that  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to 
England,  and  the  Dublin  bottled  porter  successfully  rivals 
the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself.* 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY,  an  eminent  English  prelate. 
was  bom  at  York  in  1731.  He  passed  several  years  at 
a  small  tchool  in  his  native  city,  and  when  he  wat  thir- 
teen years  old  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Ripon. 
From  this  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sixar  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege. His  personal  worth,  united  with  his  superior  at- 
tainments, both  classical  and  mathematical,  soon  procured 
him  a  fellowship  in  bis  College,  and  by  the  active  exertions 
of  his  friends  he  was  made  esquir^beadle  of  the  University. 
This  office  he  did  not  long  retain,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
givtf  hit  undivided  attention  to  private  nupils.  In  1757,  at 
tne  age  of  twenty-six,  he  wat  ordained  deacon,  and  toon 
alker  priest. 

He  Artt  became  known  at  a  writer  by  obtaining  Seaton's 
]iriie  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject  On 
this  occasion  the  subject  was  '  Death,*  and  the  production 
of  Mr,  Porteus  was  universally  deemed  one  of  great  merit. 
In  1762  he  was  made  chaplain  to  arehbisbop  Seeker.  His 
first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which  he 
toon  resigned,  and  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in  the  same 
county.  He  was  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  he  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  tame  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  wat  made  chaplain  to 
king  George  III.,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of  8u  Cross 
near  Winchester. 

In  1773,  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a   few  other  clergymen,  ap- 

£lied  to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review  the 
.iturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  makine  some  slight 
alieretions.  In  taking  this  step  they  proceeaed  in  a  tem- 
perete  and  respectful  manner*  and  the  answer  declining  to 
entertain  the  application,  which  archbishop  Cornwallis  re- 
turned  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  bench  in  general, 
was  marked  with  great  kindness.  Dr.  Porteus  and  his 
friends  acquiesced  in  tbe  decision  of  the  bishops,  and  thus 
the  affair  ended. 

In  1776,  Dr.  Porteus,  without  the  least  solicitation  on  his 
part,  wat  made  bisliop  of  Chester;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of 
London,  over  which  he  very  ably  presided  till  his  death. 
In  1798  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  St  Matthew's 
Qonpel,  which  be  delivered  at  Sl  James's  church  on  the 
Friaays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  aAerwards  published.  These 
lectures  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works.  He  died  May  Uih,  180^,  in  the  seven ty*eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called 
a  proftjund  scholar  or  divine,  he  wat  a  man  of  considerable 
learn mi(  and  abilMy ;  and  he  pursued  through  life  a  steady 
course  of  pious  exertion  for  tlio  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, whicii  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  men  of 
all  parties.  His  work^  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
With  a  *  Life  of  Art*hbishop  Seeker,'  and  the  poem  and  lec- 
tures already  mentioned,  were  collected  and  published  in 
181 1»  in  five  vols,  dvo.,  with  hit  Liie»  making  another 
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mg.      Such   at  are  in    antii^  and   recessed  vithx  • 
front  of  the  building,  are  technically  called  losgiat;  :• 
latter  term  indeed  is  not  always  employed  iii  tbii  {«rtu .  i 
sense,  but  it  would   be  convenient  if  it  were,  as  m.- 
ambiguity  would  thereby  be  prevented.    Although,  t.-<  . 
loggia  so  far  resemblet  any  other  colonnade,  it  ditfert  fr  u 
tbe  other  in  being  situated,  like  a  portico,  at  tbe  ei>in  r 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  facade,  whereat  colonnades  sre  ui. 
lengthened  ranges  of  columns  in  other  situatioDi;  tit* «' 
sneak  of  the  'colonnades*  of  the  Louvre,  of  Gmcv 
Hospital,  and  of  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Pieudo-jtrostyte  is  a  useful  term  sugf^ted  b)  Mr  H  *• 
king  for  such  an  arrangement  of  columns  beneath  a  ;t 
ment  as  resembles  a  prostyle  in  elevation, but  vhfu » 
stead  of  advancing  forwards,  forms  mereW  a  ilighi }  *  • 
jecting  break,  the  portico  itself  being  within  tliebu. 
and  nowise  differing  from  a  recetted  loggia,  except  Uut 
not  lit  antii,  and  is  crowned  by  a  pediment    Of  tbu  I 
the  Ionic  portico  of  the  East  India  House,  which.  in»*ia<. 
being  a  tetrastyle  in  antit,  is  converted  into  a  bcistiy 
placing  six  columns  in  such  manner  that  the  end  or.n<  . 
immediately  before  the  antm  or  pilasters.    The  fruni  ut  * 
Law  Institution,  Chancery  Lane,  may  also  be  called  |m. 
prostyle,  because,  although  a  loggia  tn  tmti$,  A  »  ^ 
mounted  by  a  pediment 

Even  in  prottyle  porticos  there  is  great  difference 
raeter  merely  as  regards  the  degree  of  projecUon  g. 
them,  independently  of  other  circumstances;  soae  arc  :.i 
to  advance  a  tingle  intercolumn,  and  othen  prujt^t  <i: 
tiderably  more.    At  the  risk  therefore  of  appesnogt  . 
vate  upon  the  terminology  of  arehitecture,  ae  «ouM  \ 
pose  the  following  terms  i—monoproityU,  when  tbe  p  > 

f  reject  only  one  intercolumn,  as  the  Ionic  bexssi)U  <  "> 
^ancras  church,  London ;  diproMiyU,  where  the  primer''-'' 
two  intereolumns,  as  in  the  porticos  oif  St  Martm*s  Ch.r.  .* 
cross,  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  so  oii;  b^  ■• 
method  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  b^     • 
briefly  yet  distinctly  described  aa  a  Corinthian  ucisa.tK 
proiiyU,  that  is,  a  prostyle  with  eight  columni  «  »* 
intereolumns  in  front  and  three  open  inlerooluBDi  »t  ■ 
its  ends.    Another  cireumstance,  which  it  is  bigb^i  •- 
portent  to  note,  is  whether  a  portico  be  asimpU  piu:^'*. 
be  likewise  polyttyie,  thtt  is,  whether  tbe  evun  i 
merely  external,  or  whether  there  are  additioasl  r»l.: 
within  the  portico,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  Pu«* 
which  may  therefore  be  further  descnbcd  aspol}»t}.ir  i- 
portico  of  the  Kazan  church,  St  Petersburg.  Aod  tbu^ 
the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  and  Canova's  churrb  tt  i' ' 
sagno,  are  also  polystyle.    This  is  likewise  the  csm  *•  • 
Corinthian  octastyle  of  the  Exohange  at  Glsicu* 
scaroely  an  instance  of  the  kind  oecur«  in  London,  if  ' 
two  columns  within  the  portico  of  tbe  Nsuuesl  ti» 
hardly  entitle  it  to  be  so  called,  and  the  arehitectursl  U«- 
of  the  Bank  which  we  shall  presently  notiee  csa  bs:-*  ' 
classed  at  a  portico. 

Some  porticot  again  may  be  termed  eompoend  pr.»  >  * 
because,  while  they  proiect  from  tbe  baUdiog.  tU«  *  - 
recede  within  it  at  it  the  cate  with  those  of  the  U* 
PostOffioc,  Univertity  College,and  Hanover  ChspelR^v 
Street ;  and  tueh  an  arrangement  givet  giester  «f«<' 
well  at  tpaciousnett,  and  preventt  the  portico  fhw  '  >  • 
like  a  mere  addition  to  the  front  of  a  buihiiof .    B«»  <^ ' 
varieties  above  enumerated,  there  are  those  ebirh  sft  * 
cireular  in  plan,  of  which  the  trantept  evtrsiKti  ••  * 
Paul's  furnish  very  admirable  examples ;  and  sfwti<r  u^ 
in  the  pseudo-portico  or  ponico>like  eompsrtatfc:  »• 
north-west  angle  of  the  Bank  of  RnglandL  «hirb.4*«'  . 
ite  being  likewise  reoetted,  and  hmiing  eeiooM  U»  * 
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that  mo&l  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  plan,  to  tvhicti  I  altogether  different  in  its  arrangement  front  the  otber,  iher* 
we  shall  confine  our  attention,  passing  over  all  other  cir-    >^«Jnar  Tiom  mAroW  a  eannmA  mncrtk  nf  <*n1titnn«  KA^inil  tKr*-. 


cumstances.  We  shall  not  therefore  attend  to  the  order 
of  colcimns  employed  in  them,  nor  take  any  account  of  their 
dimensions,  the  plans  being  drawn  not  to  the  same  scale,  but, 
for  convenience  sJlke,  nearly  to  the  same  size.  We  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  tlome  iF7g,  1),  attached 
tea  circular  edifice  [Pantheon],  and  which,  as  will  instantly 
be  seen,  is  decidedly  dilfereht  nom  the  usual  portico  at  the 
end  or  front  of  a  temple,  or  from  those  monoprostyles,  or 
single  external  line  of  columns,  which  constitute  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  porticos. 


Besides  being  triprostyle,  or  having  three  open  inter- 
columns  on  its  flanks,  it  may  be  described  as  polystyle, 
having  columns  ^ilhin,  dividing  it  into  three  avenues  or 
aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  extended  by  being  con- 
siderably recessed,  a  circumstance  that  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  general  effect. 

Aj  being,  like  the  pi'eceding,  attached  to  a  rotunda,  we 
have  selected  for  the  nett  plan  that  of  the  church  erected  by 
Ciinora  at  Possagno  {Fig,  5).   this  also  is  a  polystvlc,  though 


being  here  merely  a  second  range  of  eolumnt  behind  tho^ 
in  front,  on  which  account  it  might  be  designated  a  lUbhle 
octastyle. 

Fig.  2. 


Although  there  are  very  few  decastyle  porticos,  it  is  r  >t 
merely  as  an  example  of  one  that  we  here  exhibit  that  of  I'r. 
versity  College  {Fig.3),  since  it  might  have  been  such  w  ilh  -.t 
being  at  all  worthy  of  notice  for  its  plan,  as  is  the  c^se  i».''i 
the  dodecastyle  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Pons 
[Paris],  which  is  no  more  than  a  monoprostyle,  or  sini*; 
line  of  twelve  columns,  beneath  a  pediment  That  of  L  ".- 
versity  Collea^e,  on  the  contrary,  projects  forward  very  oj  .- 
sideiably,  it  being  equal  to  a  triprostyle,  or  a  pseudo-trur  - 
style,  with  one  intercolumn  closed  up,  owing  to  which  .: 
appears  internally  to  be  partly  recessed,  to  be  carried  o^: 
two  intercolumns^  and  inwards  for  the  space  of  one.  Tl  « 
example  is  further  remarkable  on  account  of  the  unusual 
and  highly  picturesque  arrangement  of  the  steps  form.-  g 
the  ascent  up  to  it,  which  commence  below  on  each  sil-., 
while  above  they  form  a  single  broad  [lights  in  such  mantict 
as  to  leave  screened  areas,  aa,  which  sen'e  to  admit  l;^L: 
to  the  spaces  in  Uie  basement  beneath  the  portico. 


Ptg.3, 


The  portico  of  the  Glyptothecaat  Munich  (Fig.  4)  [Munich] 
mayhe  described  as  monoprostyle,  recessed,  and  polystyle,  it 
being  compounded  of  an  octastyle  advanced  only  one  inter- 
column before  the  rest  of  the  front,  and  of  a  tetrastyle  in 
antisbehhid  It,  forming  five  open  Intercolumns,  the  extent 
of  the  re(Jes5ed  part,  by  which  moiins  not  only  great  richness 
of  columniation,  but  a  picturesque  play  and  conti'ast  are 
obtained. 

Like  that  of  "University  College,  the  portico  of  the  National 
Gallery  {Fig,  5)  is  pseudo-triprostyle,  consequently  projects 


Fig.  A. 
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as  much  as  three  interoolumns  from  the  building ;  but.  in 
other  respects,  dififers  very  materially  from  it,  being  un'.* 

Fig.  5. 
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pafttally  racetaed  in  the  ccntrfe,  where  arc  two  columns 
forming  a  distyla  in  antis,  the  only  instance  among  all  our 


London  porticos  of  one  with  any  columns  within  it.    It 
also  diilers  from  the  other  example  altogether  m  the  v* 


■ir 


ji^ciml  at  eadi  end  so  as  to  produce  a  group  of  three  at  llic 
t'Vt.^rual  aogles,  wliich,  aUliougli  by  no  luenna  displeasing 
111  iljo  grouuitptaii,  produua  an  awkward  effect  in  llie 
sirvirtiire  ilKolf  or  «n  elevation  of  it;  bccaui>e.  mslead  of 
LiL'iiig  included  beneath  tbe  pedimeat,  those  i-olumos  and 


fifiuro).  Though  Ibis  poi  tioo  it  only  bexaslylo  in  front,  and 
has  only  four  columns  within,  there  are  eighteen  ollogethor, 
besides  tbe  half  »ud  thrue-quarler  columnE  attached  to  llie 
wall  behind,  a  number  sufBcient  to  have  farmed  an  oclast)  le 
triprostylewithiixinnercolumna.viz.four  disposed  as  in  the 
portico  of  tbe  Pantheon  ( Fig.  1 ),  and  Iwu  forming  a  pronsos 
recess  for  the  centre  doorway,  as  in  J^g.  6.  Notwitlislandiiig 
howcTer  the  faults  already  adverled  to.  and  thai  of  its  wide 
inlercoluroniatioii,  compeneaied  perhaps  in  waie  respect 
bythe  columns  within  the  portico  immediately  behind  thosu 
in  front  (but  nhii^h  defect  might  have  bren  oliviatsd  by 
merely  making;  an  ocla^tyle  wilhin  the  same  space  as  tbe 
pve.>ent  bexaslyle),  nolwilhslanding  tlieee  defects,  there  ia 
very  much  to  admire  in  this  example,  more  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  preceding  productions  of  the  kind  in 
modern  times. 

Our  next  example,  which  islheporticoof  thenew  Fitrwil- 
liara  Museum  at  Cambridge  iFig.  7),  differs  matenoll]'  froia 


Fig.  r. 
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iic  foregoing  one,  ytewBtinK  a  richer  aystem  of  columnia- 1 
luii  in  some  respects ;  for  though.  teoliDically  siicuking,  no  j 
uore  than  a  monoprostv'.e  octaslyie,  it  is  extended  by  lateral 
Olivias,  three  intei'coliunns  in  width,  end  hat  besiites  cod- 
idciable  depth  witliin.  Atl  that  wu  object  to  is  the  subsii- 
ution  of  eneaged  columns  for  anlH  or  piliuiers,  which 
vuuUl  not  only  have  been  more  suitable,  but  have  produced 
;ieatcr  variety  ;  nor  can  we  help  thinking  it  would  have 
it'cn  very  much  belter  to  have  placed  a  square  pillar  instead 
>t  a  column  at  the  inner  angles  formed  by  (he  junction  of 
lie  returns  of  the  octaslyie  and  the  lateral  colonnades;  both 
Kcauic  ibaso  last  would  have  thereby  been  belter  defltied 
u  lhue}e,Bnd  (be  meeting  eatablalure  would  have  appeared 


to  be  more  solidly  supported  than  when,  as  now,  resting 
upon  a  circul&r  shaft.  '  Very  like  this  in  plan  in  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  whose  centre  is  also  an  ocla- 
slyle,  but  eachnf  tbe  la  I  a  ral  colonnades  has  one  intercj>lumn 
more  than  those  in  the  Cambridge  building.  Internally 
the  disposLlK  n  of  the  centre  portion  or  octaslyie  resembles 
that  of  thepanlheon,  shown  ID  Fig.  I. 

Ahhough  only  a  hexast)le,  the  portico  of  the  Kazan 
Cathedral.  Si.  Petersburg,  towards  Ihe  Nevsky  Prospect,  is 
an  unusually  rich  example  of  a  poljslyle  prostyle,  and  of 
oerlaio  peculiarities  of  arrangement  which  will  be  better  un- 
dersloud  fiom  the  plan  ilaeKiFig.  8J  than  from  any  verbal 
explauatioa.    Xlie  cut  also  shows  b  poition  of  tlie  sweeping 
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fj'ionnadcs  fin  iiniralion  of  those  by  Bernini  in  the  Piazza 
.li  San  Pielro  at  Rome),  and  the  mi>d«  iu  which  they  arc 
■■'"iiiiiecltil.orrnlber  not  connected  with,  hut  merely  brought 
\i\i  lu  the  portico  itself,  which  is  so  awkward  and  disagiee- 
■il\v  as  materially  to  detract  from  the  efluct  of  ibe  whole. 

On  oiher  porticos,  which,  whatever  may  he  their  de- 
i:'>nu[i:ilijn,  or  whatever  their  merits  in  point  of  style  and 
<.xii'uiian,  consist  of  no  more  than  a  single  raiiiie  of 
(''lii:iin-i  in  front,  we  cannot  slop  to  make  uny  remarks, 
altlio>i:{h  several  of  them  would  furnish  abundant  matter 
tu[  ciiiiciiin,  and  among  othen  that  of  Covent  Gordea 


Theatre,  which,  llioueh  generally  received  as  such,  is  any- 
Ihiiig  but  a  classical  pomposition,  the  doorways  being 
mean  in  the  extreme,  mere  holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  win- 
dows above  them  deslroyinj;  all  architooturat  repose  and 
breailih  of  effect  We  cannot  however  pass  over  Mr, 
Gandy  DeeHnp's  small  Doric  dislyle  in  anlis.in  ihe  front 
of  t lie  hnildinR  oriyinally  erected  for  the  Pimlico  Proprieiary 
School  in  EburySlLcei  (ft>.  9),  since  it  claims  to  be  brought 
forward  by  us  aa  a  soliiarv  example  of  a  portico  with  an 
inner  screen  carried  up  half  wav  behind  ihe  columns,  and 
TitU  laieial  opcaings  at  thn  eiid*  of  the  poilico  bet«ee& 
312 
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tmall  anl»«  a,  a,  &c.,  descend  in  f;  as  low  as  the  top  of  Uie 
screen,  and  two  of  them  resting;  on  its  exterier  ends.  The 
idea  is  a  valuable  one,  and  admits  of  almost  endless  diver* 
aitjrand  new  combinations. 

Fig.  9. 


to  the  otbers,  their  shafltf  being  plain,  while  the  r^t  ir 
fluted,  the  varied  perspective  appot ranee  accordm{;it  *i  1 
spectator  shifts  hi*  station,  and  the  gieit  pU?  of  lifjht  i-  • 
shade,  all  render  this  little  bit  quite  an  aranteetuttl  A\^,' 

Fig'  10. 


The  only  other  example  we  shall  offer  is  that  of  semi- 
circular, or  rather  segmental  loggia,  forming  the  n>>rth-        The  annexed  table  may  be  found  useful  both  i«  *': 
west  angle  of  the  Bank  of  England  {Fig.  1 0).  the  roost  la^le-     tating  comparison  and  from  its  containing  seveni  mi : ' 
ful  and  picturesque  piece  of  design  that  Sir  J.  Suaoe  ever  .  examples,  besides  supplying  various  further  part  if  .1  - 
produced.  !  regard  to  some  of  those  which  are  represented  in  U  ••  v 

The  effect  of  the  inner  columns,  the  contrast  they  afford  '  above  given. 
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Monoprostyle,  sculptured  pediment* 
Hyper-di prostyle,  recessed.  Height  of  colttmi-« '<  ' 
Hyper-triprostyle.     Polystyle  and  reeetted. 
Hyper-diprosiyle,  with  distyle  in  aotit,  nrv<^ « 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  and   with  order  r : ' 

laterally,  forming  three  interoolumns  on  rjrL  t . 
Unequal  ^ipi:ostyle,  recessed,  Ave  intereolumni 
Diprostyle,  with  two  inner  columns  corTf«p<  '. « 

with  second  and  seventh  of  the  oetutyle. 
Columns  tluted,  their  height  26  feet 
Columns  36  feet  high.     Side  elevations o(  tirve •. 

tercolumns  on  flanks. 
See  Paris. 
Columns  66  fyei  high ;  marble. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed,  letrast)k  lu  is 

Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  double  octastyle. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recessed. 

Diprostyle,  height  of  eolumns  34  feet 
Diprostyle,  Ave  arched  doora,  and  Ate  aicbai  Sb.:.- 

above  them. 
Monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle. 

Diprostyle,  polystyle,  a  triple  hexaitf  le. 
Reliefs  within  portico,  height  of  oolumnsC.  r«r< 
A  diprostyle.  attached  to  a  rotunda.     !«» 

columns  behind  the  penultimate  ones  m  ' 
Monoprostyle.   White  marble ;  columns  Si  t««i '  • 
H  y  per- monoprostyle. 
Monoprostyle ;  height  of  columns  36  feet. 
Diprostyle,  reccMed,  columns  37  feet  hivi> 
Monoprostyle,  flight  of  atepg  in  ftonL 
Pseudo-prostyle ;  height  oi  columns  30  icet. 
Monoprostyle  i  florid  Ionic ;  eolumns  36  i<tt  L. 

Monoprostyle.    Order  continued  laleralh    ' '  ■ 
loggias  of  three  intercolumns  on  each  side  ufpr.-. 
Monoprostyle.  columns  36  feet  high,  fluted. 
Monoprostyle ;  deep  recess  in  eenlre  with  ti»}' 
A  monoprostyle  attached  to  a  polygon. 
Monoprostyle,  recessed,  with  a  dislyle  m  anci. 

Monoprostyle,  polystyle,  recMsed.  A  double  beUf 
Monoprostyle,  recessed  as  a  tetrastyle  in  saut. 
Four  pilasters  and  two  columns  beneath  s  }^*i- 
or  Ave  in  tercolumns. 


PORTLAND  (1s1e>.    [DonaiTaBiRi.] 

PORTLAND,  DUKB  OF.    [Pitt.J 

PORTLA  N  D  ( A  merica).    [M  aim  a.] 

PORTLAND  OOLITE,  a  term  m  geology,  synonymous 
with  •piooliie  of  Brongniait,  and  upper  oolite  of  iome  Bog- 
liab  geologuta. 


PORTLAND  STONE.    [DoRssTaHima ] 
PORTLAND  VASE.    The  beautiful  specuar^  J  • 
tient  art  known  by  this  name,  but  fomcrir  beanai  ti»  <: 
lation  of  the  Barborini  Vase,  is  ono  or  the  ^^'J*J ',' 
sures  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  tiiif  «^'*  *  ^ 
duotion  is  now  unknown ;  but  it  is  praaonad  lo  be  tkc  *' ' 


M.,iile  ilel  Grotto,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Boihb  1 
1111  ihe  mad  leading  to  FraicBli.  Tbis  sepulnhml  chamber 
nj>|'i'.ir»  lo  have  been  the  tomb  or  llie  emperor  Alexander 
Si.-verUB  and  of  bis  malher  Julia  Mammsea;  and  the  vate 
w:is  probably  a  cinerary  urn  belonging  (o  Ibe  sepulchre.  Bar- 
tuili.  in  hii  work  on  Roman  end  Etrusran  sepulcbrei  iGti 
Antir/ii  Sffilcri,  1704),  baa  given  a  Bectional  repruseii- 
Wion  of  llie  Monte  dul  Gruno,  niili  the  hcilluw  sepulchre 
wiiliiu,  and  Ihu  spot  in  which  the  sarcophagug  was  found 
lyui^.  The  elegance  of  form  and  Ibe  admirable  worlcman- 
iiliip  uf  the  vase  procured  for  it.  as  well  as  for  ihe  sarco- 

1>lius;ua  which  eucioaed  il,  a  place  in  the  palace  of  the 
Sarliorini  family  at  Rome,  where  il  remained  more  Ihau 
liV'i  centuries;  afttr  which  it  became  the  property  uf  Sir 
AVilliam  Hamilton,  from  whom  it  parsed  to  the  Ducliess  of 
I'ljiiland.  At  length,  in  the  year  IBIO,  il  waa  depoaited  in 
Ilio  Hriiiyb  Museum  by  Ibe  Duke  of  Portland,  and  placed 
on  an  octagonal  table  in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  gmull  ania-roura 
(iN'o.  !i)  at  the  head  of  llie  slain  leading  from  the  gallery 

""  nid  by  Monlfaucon  lo  he  formed  of  a  pre- 


dovictis  ill  while  enamel.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
hcttfUt,  and  beautifully  curved  from  Ihe  tup  downwai 
the  diameter  at  the  lop  beini;  about  throe  inches  i 
n  half;  at  the  neck  or  smallest  part,  two  inches;  at 
lurtrusi  part  <mid-beightl,  seven  inches ;  end  at  Ihe  botli 
live  inches;  with  two  handles,  one  on  each  side.  The  blue 
lint  of  Ihe  glass  ia  rich  and  heauliful,  and  ia  rendered  stilt 
more  so  by  ihe  contrail  of  Ihe  delicate  while  enamel  of 
winch  the  figures  are  fnrmed.  These  Rgu res 
number,  three  men,  three  women,  and  a  wmi^ed  Cupid ;  but 
Uic  story  or  scene  reprci'enled  has  never  been  aatisfaclorily 
<'\]>1aiiied,  althou)jh  many  atleinpls  at  explanation  have 
bcren  made.  Dr.  King  (Archa-ohsia,  vol.  viii.)  endeavours  to 
fh'iw,  by  a  lomeivhat  forced  construction,  that  the  scene 
had  a  mylholui^ical  relation  lo  llie  birth  and  acts  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus ;  and  other  theories  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  have  been  advanced.  The  fl^'urca  however,  what- 
ever luuy  be  Ibeir  imparl,  are  placed  in  the  following  order : 
■<n  entering  Ibe  ante-room  one  of  Ihe  handles  is  firal  ) 
hnvin^  beneath  il  a  wild-looking  liead,  with  long  hair 
bi'urd  ;  near  the  handle  (lo  Ibu  right)  is  a  male  li[. 
slandint;  under  a  kind  uf  porch,  end  offering  his  extended 
arm  lo  a  female  scaled  on  the  ground,  over  wlii>se  head 
hendu  the  branch  of  a  tree:  a  winjred  buy  i:i  hovering 
tlii'se  two  figures;  and  lo  the  right  it  a  man  leaning  his 
I'Ibitw,  in  an  easy  altitude,  on  his  knee.  Ihe  fuot  being  raised 
un  a  stone,  and  bis  chin  resting  on  his  hand.  We  then 
t"  iliu  second  handle,  which  has  a  head  under  it  simi 
liiai  on  Ihe  opposite  side ;  near  this  handle  is  a  man  sealed 
on  a  stone,  and  lookin?  at  a  female  Ugi 
easy  niid  elegant  attilu^,  with  an  inverteil  torch  in  her  left 
hand,  mid  tlio  right  passing  over  her  head  ;  the  branch  of 
a  tree  bends  over  her,  and  at  her  lelt  hand  is  another  male 
figure,  who  is  looking  towards  her,  end  holding  a  stalfin 
hi:>  leli  hand.  These  figures  are  abuni  five  inches  in  height, 
nii'l  are  modelled  or  moulded  with  minute  accuracy.  Being 
il  fftTciit  in  colour  and  in  opacity  from  the  glass  on  which 
II. ey  are  laid,  Ihey  must  have  been  fashioned  before  hcin| 
lived  un  the  vase;  yet  the  union  has  been  so  complete  Iha 
nil  joint  can  be  seen  between  them,  and  the  minute  details 
iif  the  fiijurcs  have  not  been  in  the  slii;hlest  dcgiec  in 
jiired  by  the  heat  which  in  all  priibibility  was  nece&sar] 
I,>r  the  process  of  cementation.  At  the  bottom  of  Ihe  vast 
i<  an  viiMmellvd  head  and  bust  of  a  fii.'ure  whose  hand  ii 
eicvolud  tuiiards  the  mouth,  and  who  has  a  fine  Greciar 
outline  of  face.  As  this  part  of  the  vase  cannot  be  seen  ir 
i's  iiri'<>eiit  position,  a  cast  of  it  is  attached  to  Ihe  Maud  oi 
wlurh  Ihe  vase  is  placed.  Dr.  King  was  uf  opinion  Iha 
llns  head  was  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  was  cemented  oi 
the  vaso  by  a  process  diQ'ercnt  from  that  employed  on  ihi 

A  mould  of  ihe  vase  was  made  by  Pecliler,  the  gem  en 
prHver,  while  it  was  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  Barberin 
1  iiiiity  ;  and  From  this  mould  a  certain  number  of  casts  ir 
1.::»UT  of  Paris  wore  laken  by  Mr.  Tassie,  who  afierwardi 
([(.••iroypil  the  mould.     Mr.  Weilgn'oud  made  ■  imall  num- 


enc« ;  hut  the  e 
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PORTO  BELLO.    [Piibbto  Bkllo.J 

I'ORTPATRICK.    [Whjtosshire.] 

PORTO.    [Opokto.J 

PORTO  SANTO.    [Madbir*.] 

PORTA.  BACCIO  DELLA.    IBaccio.] 

PORTRAIT  (Portrait.  French ;  RitTOlln.  llalian ;  Bild- 
iu.  German  ;  Imago,  Latin ;  lUuiv,  Greek).  A  portrait, 
iriclly  speaking,  signifies  the  likeness  of  anvthing  what- 
rer,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  eilher  drawn  or  co- 
loured upon  a  Hat  surface :  in  a  mare  restricted  sense  it 
sipiilles  a  drawing  or  a  painting  representing  Ibe  likeness 
of  any  particular  individual ;  hut  it  is  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  Ihe  pictures  of  animals. 

Portrait,  says  Lord  Orford,  is  the  only  true  histo- 
rical painting.  Its  uses  are  manifest;  it  administento  the 
affections,  it  preserves  to  the  world  the  features  of  those 
who.  for  their  services,  have  merited  the  graiilude  of  man- 
kind, and  of  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable 
fur  tbeir  own  aetiona  or  through  ibeir  posiiion  in  suciciy; 
and  in  a  simply  historical  point  of  view,  it  illustrates  the 
costume  and  habits  of  past  ages. 

Porlraiiure  seems  lo  be  almost  as  aniient  as  the  art  of 
painting  itself;  indeed,  according  lo  the  romantic  legend 
told  by  Pliny  (Hisl.  Nal.,  xxw.  12,  -131,  it  was  in  Greece 
the  origin  of  Ihe  imitative  arts;  an  enamoured  Corinthian 
maid  traced  Ihe  profile  of  her  lover  around  his  shadow  cut 
by  a  lamp  upon  the  wall. 

The  most  aniient  portraits  extant,  if  Ihey  can  be  termed 
inch,  aro  those  which  have  been  found  m  the  cases  of 
mummies:  there  is  a  singularly  flue  specimen  of  these  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  muscumof  the  louvre  in  Paris;  and 
there  is  also  one  of  mean  execution  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  B  custom  among  the  antients,  in  very  early  limes, 
for  warriors  to  have  their  portraits  painted  upon  their 
shields,  called  by  the  Romans  imaginet  clipeorum,  or 
imaginei  cliptata,  and  these  shields  were  frequently  dedi- 
cated in  Ibe  temples  in  honour  of  their  owners  when  de- 
ceased, or  placed  by  victori  as  trophies  (clipei  volivi).  The 
porlniti  were  most  probably  painted  in  wax,  but  that  they 
were  well  executed  is  very  doubtful.     (Pliny,  xxxv,  3.) 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  Ihe 
posecbSion  of  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  {ima^nei  ma- 
jorum)  was  a  proof  of  nobility,  for  by  the  ju*  iniaginum 
none  were  perraiiled  to  make  portraits  of  themselves  ex- 
cept those  who  had  Ihemsclves  or  wbiise  ancestors  had 
borne  some  curule  magistracy;  and  Roman  families  were 
accustomed  lo  boast  of  their  yiimotiv  imagine!  oi  a  proof  of 
their  aniient  nobility.  (Cic, /n  Aionfni,  1.)  These  por- 
trait* or  imaj^es,  which  were  of  wax,  were  preserved  wilh 
great  care  by  their  posterity,  and  were  only  brought  out 
upon  great  occasions  or  carried  before  them  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions. (Pliny,  xxxv.  2.)  Tliey  were  probably  painled  busts, 
for  the  art  of  casting  with  wax  in  plaster  moulds  taken  from 
the  life  was,  according  to  Pliny  (x\xv.  13,  44),  invented  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  by  Lysistraius  Ihe  brother  of 
Lysippus.  It  seems  that  the  Romans  were  also  sometimes 
in  Ihe  habit  of  prefixing  Ihe  portraits  of  authors  to  their 
works.     Martial  menlionsono  of  Virgil  (xiv.  1S6). 

Tlie  most  antient  port  rail- painter  of  extraordinary  merit 
on  record  was  apparently  Dionysius  of  C>lophon :  he  ii 
praised  by  Aristotle  (/^W.,  2)  for  the  fidelity  of  his  paintings; 
and  from  what  Plutaieh  says  (Tim4.,  SK)  of  the  high  finish 
of  his  works,  we  may  perliaps  lerm  him  the  Holbein  of  an- 
tiquity; he  tlourished,  as  nearly  ns  can  be  ascertained, 
shortly  after  the  lima  of  Polygiiotus  and  Phidias,  about 


;   the   E 


;-painler  i 
was  Apalles:  he  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting 
the  portraits  of  Alexander :  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pic' 
lures  was  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  as  Jupiter,  called  the 
'Alexander  Cerannopboroa,*  for  which,  according  to  Ihe  in- 
credible account  of  Pliny  Ixxxv.  10,  36),  he  received  twenty 
lalentsof  gold  (upwards  ofSO.UUO/.sterhn;;);  so  largoaium, 
that  it  was  measured  lo  the  painter,  not  counted  ('mensiira, 
Hon  numero').  Musi  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  were  por- 
trait* in  an  extended  Hue,  yet  it  is  doubLfiil  whether  hefora 
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the  time  of  tbe  Roman  empewr*  there  was  a  diftlinct  class 
of  paintcra  who  confined  tbemMlvet  to  portraiu  ('imagi- 
nam  piotorct  :*  Pliny,  xxxt.  1 1, 40).  Even  in  the  great  days 
•f  Italian  art  there  era^  not  a  distinct  clais  of  portrait  pain- 
tert  at  in  tbe  inresent  times ;  and  it  ia  an  incoateatable  faot, 
that  although  upon  tbe  whole  the  number  of  good  pertratl- 
painters  has  very  much  increased,  still  portrait- painting 
Itself  has  not  improved  since  such  has  beoome  the  practice. 

The  success  of  a  portrait  depends  upon  the  sitter  as  well 
as  upon  the  painter,  and  it  may  be  spoiled  by  tbe  had  taste 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Excellence  in  portraiture  oonsiats 
in  placing  every  ieature  in  its  proper  place,  in  a  correctness 
of  inodelhng,  a  judicious  arrangement  of  light  and  ahade 
miilad  te  the  complexion  of  the  su^ect,  and  in  tasteful  at- 
tiM  and  an  unaffected  and  simple  attitude ;  the  former  are 
within  the  province  of  the  painter,  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
ttHer.  Miieb  of  the  chamcter  mav  be  shown  by  thepos- 
liana,  and  the  painter  sfaouU  adopt  that  which  appears  most 
natural  to  his  sitter,  lor  the  habits  of  nature  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  iaahion ;  no  defect  is  more  atrik- 
tBff  in  a  portrait  than  a  forced  and  affected  attitude. 

In  every  portrait  the  oountenanoe  of  the  person  cepie- 
aented  should  constitute  the  picture ;  all  accessories  must 
be  kept  anbordinale  to  the  principal  object,  and  should  not 
engage  the  attention  except  when  expressly  examined,  for 
they  aie  the  mere  adjuncts  necoasary  lo  indicate  the  eha- 
taoler,  rank,  or  nation  of  the  original.  Upon  these  princi- 
ples a  good  portrait  must  be  a  good  picture,  Car  the  beauty 
of  a  picture  consists  in  tbe  hannony  of  the  whole  in  com- 
poaition,  colour,  and  execution :  and  when  every  part  has 
rooarved  no  more  of  the  painter's  attention  than  its  local  tm- 
peManee  requires,  a  picture  cannot  in  any  particular  deviate 
liom  the  tiuth,  aimplicity,  and  unity  of  nature.  Fancy  cos- 
tumes are  iniurious  to  portraits  as  portraits,  ier  a  general 
aeaembUnuD  being  the  principal  objeet  of  portraiture,  the 
anljiieet  should  be  clothed  as  usual,  aind  the  more  simple  the 
altiie,  tbe  more  prominent  and  consequently  the  mere  import- 
ant will  be  the  bead,  wluoh  is  the  principal  object.  Whatever 
deviations  are  allowed  from  this  principle,  although  the  pic- 
tiiaa  may  perhaps  gain  in  pioterial  effeot,  it  must  lose  as  a 
portrait.  A  mere  insipid  Ivanacript  of  the  features,  and  an 
equally  minute  attention  to  the  detail  of  the  accesbories*  are 
adcj^radation  of  portmit.  There  is  no  other  difference  between 
historical  painting  and  portimit  painting  than  that  portntt 
exacts  a  stricter  attention  to  the  individual  character,  and 
consequently  requires  a  more  careful  execution  of  the  head, 
hut  the  draperies  and  accessories  should  be  equally  bold  and 
iree  as  in  historical  painting.  Lari^e  canvasses,  and  what 
•re  termed  full-lengths,  are  ill  suited  to  portrait,  and  the 
Jatlar  ate  seldom  auccessful  even  ui»der  the  mobt  able  hands. 
How  often  we  see  a  great  field  of  caavasa,  where  the  head 
is  a  mote  speek,  and  is  generally  lost  in  the  maas  of  acces- 
aorias,  of  trees,  oolumns,  or  draperies ;  thaeo  are  picturea  of 
robea,  not  of  man,  and  ate  only  tolanhle  aa  state  poctraits, 
when  the  insignia  of  tank  or  office  are  more  important  than 
the  individual!.  Such  should  be  termed  Iconics  {tigBumi) 
irather  than  portraits.    [PAJf^aiius.] 

Sapreasion  is  perhaps  the  moat  important  atudy  in  per- 
Init.  To  represent  the  true  oharactar  of  an  individual,  the 
eountananee  should  be  painted  in  xepesc,  when  no  partionlar 
aentiment  or  passion  pmdominatea ;  for  an  otherwise  good 
piotuie  amy  be  rendered  a  very  bad  portrait  through  the  in- 
judicious adoption  of  aooe  ttanaitory  eapreasion,  or  the  in- 
tBodootion  of  a  amile  put  on  Ibr  the  occasion,  when  perhaps 
the  month  is  amilmg  whilst  tbe  eyea  aie  languid  and  fa- 
tigued. The  expression  may  be  also  aMterially  injured  by 
exaggerating  the  local  tinta,  whioh  in  moat  cases  has  the 
etfeot  of  ehanging  the  complexion,  and  the  particular  ex- 
pftssion  of  every  individual  depends  upon  the  complexion 
as  well  as  upon  the  relative  proportioas  of  the  featuiaa.  It 
is  bv  accurately  giving  these  proportions  that  what 
is  called  a  striking  hkeness  is  produced,  and  this  may  be 
accoroplittlied  without  entering  into  any  minute  detail  of  the 
parts ;  the  features  are  indicated  rather  than  expressed :  this 
is  a  phneiple  of  histoncal  painting,  but  is  a  style  only  fit  for 
tbe  portraits  of  public  characters,  or  such  as  are  to  be  placed 
in  spacious  localities,  and  must  be  viewed  at  a  distance. 

Buoh  portraits,  when  oven  of  only  tolerable  resemblance, 
are  generailv  pronounced  to  be  etriking  likenesses,  cs- 
peeiJly  by  tliose  who  have  but  an  imperlect  knowledice  of 
the  pertoiis  represented;  t>r  they  are  themselves  unac- 
^aaintad  with  any  more  of  tbe  physiognomy  of  the  ongi- 
nale  than  they  see  eaprcsied  in  tbe  piotiuea.  Xhaae  povlaita 
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however  lose  their  reaemblanoe  e.iher  upon  close  iii»Nf -  - 
or  upon  a  prolonged  view. 

The  most  successful  painters  of  poitiait  ia  iBo4rfT.  tm. 
have  been  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  Sebastisa  del  h  < 
Giorgionc  Paris  Bordoae,Titiaa,  Velssqusa,  HolkciB.  h^. 
Rembrandt,  and   Vandyok;  aed   the  fuUovini^  ^^.^., 
are   aaiongst  the  finest    speeimeas   of  pertnit  p  , 
extaBt:-^is    own    portrait    bf    LioMids    4»   V.i.'. 
the    portrait    galleiy    at    Forence ;    Aodics   lx>riA. 
SebasLaa  del  Piombo,  in  the  Falaaao  Dorm  at  Rtik  ; 
head  of  Guide  by  Simone  Cantariai,  in  the  Ac^t^i 
Bologna ;  Titian  and  Aretin,  by  Titian,  in  tlie  ri^:  > 
tion  at  Windsor;  Pope  Inaooent  X.,  by  Vels^|iu 
Palaxxo  Doriaat  Room ;  the  Megrer  Faasily,  b^  N  '»«. 
the  gallery  at  Dresden;  and  the  bead  e(Ge«tf;t^  . 
Vandyck,  in  the  National  GaUer)*  in  Loadea. 

Of  tbe  portrait  paintem  of  oson  teceat  tjm«.  U*  ■ 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  David.  Gaaid,  aod  U«.\. 
have  enjoyed  the  amalrif  aalabrity. 

FOKTSMOUrll.  a  oorponte  town  in  Usm^ce  . 
the  coast  of  the  Englwh  Chanaal,  aad  the  priueifs!  %', 
of  the  fiagUsh  navy ;  it  is  46  miles  in  a  direct  b&r  k 
west  of  St.  Paul'e.  London,  or  7B  from  tbe  Geserel  r.t 
Otnce  by  the  mail- road  through  Kingston,  GaildJuri  u 
dslming,  and  Petenfleld;  in  M*  47^  N.hU.awl  V  : '.. 
long. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  ienaed  by  tbe  ««ki:  r- 
of  an  inlet  of  the  British  •Chamial,  which,  with  lU  u..< 
creeks,  extends  nearly  atxtaen  aiil^  Ihras  vest  lo  cut  t.. 
Farebam,  in  Hampshire,  to  FiahbourD,  a  viUsgi  c^ 
Chichester  in  Sussex ;  and  abaut  four  aiilei,on  sn  stc ., 
from  the  open  sea,  inland.    Two  large  allausl  ao:. 
Portsea  island  on  the  waat  and  Uayling  isbod  sa  llni*- 
divide  this  inlet  into  thsae    parte:   the  westBran*:... 
smalleat  part  forms  Portsmouth  harbour,  betesrn  P*'« . 
island  and  the  main ;  the  middle  portion.  iMteeai  Pmt^. 
island  aad  UayUng  ialaad,  forms  Laagsten  bsrbssr   l 
the  eastern  part,  between  Hay  ling  island  aad  tbe  ta. 
is  divided  by  a  smaller  island  (Therney  IsUad)  uu-  Iz 
worth  channel  and  Chichester  harbeta.    £sch  •(  l- 
divibioDs  nresents,   when   the  tide  m  up.  a  iwk.c  y  f 
of  water ;  but  when  tlve  tide  is  ant.  ther  aie  chkA)  or<^.K< 
by  mud-banks,  separattkl  by  ebaaaels  of  grsskr  «(  « 
width.    The  greater  depth  of  the  **hB'>iWlt  the  nirr««rf  • 
of  the  entmnce,  and  the  eonaequaat  faeUily  ef  drl^- 
it,  render    Purtamouth   hacbour   by  £ir  the  best  tt  • 
three.    The  roadstead  between  the  month  af  P««iia.. 
harbour  and  tbo  Isle  of  Wight  ionna  ananchorKx  ^• 
which  is  well  known  under  iLc  name  of  KpitbaaL  Mt** 
to  Spithead,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  WigU.  a^^:  '- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ialand,  k  the  hay  of  Sl  Ui««  ^  • 
place  of  rendexvous  for  the  navy ;  and  amtr  the  e0S»i«i  > 
lale  of  Wight,  between  Cowes  aad  Ryde,  it  the  lUb 
bank,  an  anchorage  for  amaUar  vaiaaU. 

The  exoallence  of  the  port  attiaeted  the  natist  ef  tat  & 
mans,  who  eatahliahed  aaution  atParehaslari»aaia.rj» 
shore ;  this  waa  probably  the  Porius  Aduai,  or  psrlupi  ^ 
'  Purtus  Magnus'  4if  the  Notitia;  aad  tbeakoisBt  a  * 
Roman  name  Port- us  baa  been  tCHismtlAai  dueetl)  «r  a 
distelv  lo  the  modem  Portrchaatar.  P«rteaa  (P9ft'»«  -^ 
iskad  of  the  port*),  Posta-oioiitlw  Perla^oan,  aad  Omr 
The  daoliae  of  Pert^oheatar.  whare  thsM  are  etitl  Ma*  ^ 
man  remains  [HaMMuaa],  m  aaonbad  to  the  ntsa*' 
the  eaa,  in  conaequuace  of  whioh  the  iahabtlaab  nm » 
and  built  PorismoMth,  which  is  Ihal  natiied  m  iht  '^- 
Chroniole*  on  occasion  af  the  landing  (ajk  AoI)  »f  *  ^' 
Saxonr,  allies  of  Cerdic,  founder  af  the  Wesl^sMo  «* . 
dom.    Tbe  leader  of  this  body  is  aaid  to  bate  brtf.  ^ 
Porta,  and  seme  have  sappoacd  the  name  of  i^e^a 
to  have  bean  derived  from  thia  otrcaaaslaAce ;  bst  u« « 
mology  given  above  appean  much  amce  piebabk.  ^U^ 

SHIRK.] 

Portsmouth  was  a  plate  of  importance  n  ib«  i^- 
Henry  L    Robert  of  ISormandie  landed  ban  ei^ii « •' 
force  (A.D.  1 101),  when  he  came  to  dapuls  tbt  cr  ••'^  * 
Henry  [Henry  I.] ;  and  tlie  emnrsas  Maud,  mAt  ^  • 
porter  the  Barl  of  Gkiucesler, lanaedheie(a.n-  n^*if  •  ' 
to  dispute  the  crown  with  Stephen*    Ricbaidl  |t*s* 
the  town  a  cliarier,  with  tbe  privilege  of  a  ecvii)  a-* 
and  a  yearly  f«iir  of  fiAeen  days ;  and  fiva  sobi«  ss^<^' 
curds  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  then  e^*^" 
sution  at  PorUmouih  in  the  reign  of  Joba.    ^f^^ 
of  Richard  U.  Caj».  13i7>»  Focluottah  waa  Wkm  !•■* 
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French.  Edwnrd  IV.  and  Richard  HI.  secured  it  hy  ferli- 
fioations ;  Trhich  were  completed  hj  Henry  VII.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  became  the  principal  rf  not  the  only 
station  of  the  English  na^  and  in  a.d.  1544  an  indeeisfre 
engagement  between  the  Bnglisfa  and  French  fleets  took 
place  off  Spithead.  In  the  time  of  Chartesl.  (a.d.  1628),  the 
duke  of  Bnckingham,  who  had  come  down  to  hasten  the 
equipment  of  the  armament  for  the  relief  of  Roehelle,  was 
assassinated  here.  In  the  great  cittI  war.  the  town  was  garri- 
soned for  the  parliament  The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with 
Catherine  of  Braganza  was  celebrated  here  (a.p.  1669). 
Since  the  time  of  Henir  VIH.  the  fortiflcattons  have  been 
so  far  extended  (especially  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  George  III.)  as  to  be  now  impregnable.  It 
is  said  to  require  a  garrison  of  13,500  men  to  man  the 
works  and  tho  forts,  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  moats,  which 
are  wide  and  deep,  can  be  fliled  with  water  from  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Fortsmonth  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Portsea  island,  and  just  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  enclosed  by  fortifications  forming  a  semi- 
circle to  landward,  and  has  an  area  of  110  acres;  it  con- 
tained, in  1831,  1195  houses  (beside  6  hnilding  and  40  un- 
inhabited), inhabited  by  1627  families;  the  population  was 
8083.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  High-street, 
are  narrow,  and  consist  of  bouses  of  inferior  appear- 
ance. There  are  some  substantial  houses  in  High-street, 
and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  which  is  at  the  western  end 
of  High-street.  North  of  Portsmouth  is  Pbrtsea,  consider^ 
ably  larger  than  Portsmouth,  extending  along  the  harbour, 
and  containing  the  dock-yard  and  the  principal  establish- 
ments connected  with  it.  Portsea,  like  Portsmouth,  is 
stront^ly  fortified,  and  its  defences  are  so  united  with  those 
of  Portsmouth,  that  the  two  towns  may  be  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  circuit  of  one  fortress.  The  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Portsea  are  well  lighted  and  paved.  Outside  the 
fortifications  of  these  two  towns  are  extensive  suburbs,  as 
Soullisea  on  the  east  of  Portsmouth,  Landport  adjacent  to 
Portsea,  and  Mile  End  and  Kingston  rather  more  remote. 
Some  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  handsome,  especially 
those  on  Southsea  Common;  others,  though  neatly  and 
ret^ularly  built,  are  smaller  and  of  inferior  description. 
There  are  some  groups  of  habitations  less  connected  with 
Portsmouth.  All  these  suburbs  are  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
sea, which  comprehends  the  whole  of  Portsea  island,  except 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  some  extra-parochial  districts, 
chiefly  belonging  to  government,  on  the  east  side,  on  the 
shore  of  langston  harbour,  formerly  occupied  by  some  sal- 
terns, and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  in 
Wimmering  parish. 

The  mouth  of  Portsmouth  haihouris  about  two  miles  wide 
between  Fort  Monkton  and  Southsea  Castle,  two  strong  forts 
erected  to  command  the  approach.  Within  these  points  the 
passage  narrows  to  about  a  furlong,  at  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  true  entrance  into  the  harbour:  within  this 
entrance  Uie  harbour  widens  to  half  a  mile  between  the 
dock-vard  at  Portsea  and  the  town  of  Gosport  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  farther  in,  it  expands  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
and  contains  the  three  small  low  islands— Pewit  Island, 
Horsea  Island,  and  Whale  Island.  There  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  a  first-rate  ship  to  enter  the  harbour  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  tide.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance 
the  main  channel  branches  into  three  arms,  leading  respec- 
tively to  Fareham,  Porchester,  and  Portsbridge  and  the 
jiorthem  end  of  Portsea  Island.  The  dockyard  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  covering  from  1  IS  to  120  acres;  it 
lias  a  wharf-wall  along  the  haruour  of  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mQe,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall 
fourteen  feet  high,  which  completely  separates  it  from  the 
town.  It  includes  a  ropehouse,  anchor-wharfs,  an  anchor- 
Ibrge,  a  copper-sheathing  foundry  and  mills ;  block,  mast, 
sail  and  rigging,  and  other  store  houses;  a  grand  basin,  in 
nrhich  vessels  are  received  with  all  their  standing  and  run- 
ning rigging  to  be  repaired ;  building-slips,  docks  for  repair- 
ing— in  a  word,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  armament,  and  repair  of  vessels.  There  are 
also  residences  for  the  port  admiral,  the  admiral  superin- 
Cendant  and  the  other  officers  of  the  yard,  a  chapel,  a  school 
£br  Naval  Architecture,  and  other  buildings.  The  block- 
xnachinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Mark  Joambard  Brunei,  is  an 
ladmirable  manifestation  of  mechanical  skill ;  it  is  impelled 
l^y  steam.  1  here  are  forty-four  machines  which  are  arranged 
in  three  sets  for  blocks  of  different  sises.  They  take  the 
s^ugh  timber,  cut  it  up,  shape  and  bore  it,  and  carry  the 


proeess  through  to  tho  tmnjk^on  of  tho  bloeks.  Tbo  ma« 
chineiy  is  ea|>able  of  prodachig  U90  bloeks  daily,  anil  so^ 
plies  the  whole  of  tbo  British  Navy.  Tbo  niiBaber  of  nen 
employed  in  tho  doekyord,  ia  time  of  war,  has  amoaated 
to  400«  and  isvon  SMO.  Tbo  dockyard  has  three  tiiaes  been 
seriously  injored  by  are:  in  176!^  from  the  effoet  of  lij^bl- 
ning;  in  1770,  from  an  unascertained  cause ;  and  in  177A, 
from  the  attempt  of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitkin,  olberwiso 
'  Jack  tho  poioter,*  who  was  oxeeated  for  the  crtno  at  tho 
dock-gates,  on  a  gallows  64  feet  high,  and  afterwards  bung 
in  ehains  on  the  beaeb,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entranee  of 
the  harbour.  Adjacent  to  the  dock-yard  is  the  spacious  and 
well  frtmished  Qun-wharf  and  its  conneotod  buildings.  It 
is  the  grand  dep6t  for  eanncms,  shot,  and  every  description 
of  ordnance  stores. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  a  tna- 
flious  building,  including  some  antient  portions,  but  mingled 
with  additions  of  various  later  periods.  The  tower  is  120 
feet  high,  and  forms  a  good  mark  for  seamen,  but  the  arebi* 
tecture  is  heavy  and  tasteless.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola and  lantern ;  the  whole  is  crowned  by  tho  model  of  a 
ship,  which  serves  as  a  vane.  The  garrtsonchapel  is*on  thq 
Grand  Parade ;  it  is  an  antient  structure  which  belonged 
to  the  hospital  of  '  Domns  Dei*  (House  of  GodX  repaired 
and  fitted  up  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  Tbo 
Mrish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Portsea,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Kingston ;  it  is  an  antient  building  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  largest  burial-grounds  in  tho  kingdom.  The  chapels  of 
St.  George  and  St.  John,  in  Portsea,  are  commodious  edi- 
fices of  little  architectural  beauty,  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  tho  last  century;  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Southsea, 
capable  of  accommodating  1900  persons,  is  a  quadrangular 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  four  low  turrets  at  the  angles;  the  chureh  of  All 
Saints,  Mile  End,  is  of  similar  architecture,  with  a  hand- 
some western  front,  crowned  with  a  bell-turret,  and  will  ac- 
commodate more  than  1700  persons.  A  new  Ciothic  ohurch 
with  a  tower  has  been  built  at  Portsmouth,  capable  of  hold- 
ing above  1200  persons,  and  another  of  very  pleasing  archi* 
tecture  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Pbrtsea :  making  alto- 
gether nine  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment,  llioso 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  yet  more  numerous ;  and 
there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  ehapel  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 

Among  the  other  publie  buildings  are  the  town-hall  with 
a  covered  market-place  underneath,  in  High  Street ;  tbo 
governor's  house,  on  the  Grand  Parade,  originally  part  of 
the  hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  but  so  much  altered  as  to  re- 
tain little  of  its  monastic  appearance;  the  residence  of 
the  lieutenant-governor;  the  theatre;  the  building  of 
the  Philosophical  Society;  and  a  national  school  house, 
with  elegant  concert,  assembly,  and  card  rooms  above: 
all  these  are  in  Portsmouth.  The  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees,  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade ;  the  salut- 
ing battery,  at  the  end  of  the  Parade,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  the  I..ondon  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  ex- 
tending from  the  road  to  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  and  furnished  with  a 
chapel  for  the  burial  service,  and  an  office  for  the  officiating 
minister. 

The  population  of  Portsmouth  has  been  given :  that  of 
Portsea,  in  1831,  was  42,306;  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
together,  50,389.  (Pop.  Returns,)  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Portsea,  14,674  were  in  the  town^  23,325  in  the  suburbs. 
(Rep.  of  Municip.  Corpor.  Commissioners.)  The  area  of 
Portsea  parish  is  given  in  the  same  Return  at  4980  acres ; 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  8215,  beside  57  build- 
ing and  327  uninhabited ;  and  the  number  of  families  at 
9767.  Tbe  trade  of  the  place,  which  is  considerable  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  time  of  war,  depends  much  upon 
the  expenditure  connected  with  or  caused  by  the  naval 
station  and  dockyard,  and  Is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter. 

The  port  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth,  on  Ems- 
worth  channel  on  the  east,  to  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
Water  on  the  west ;  and  includes  Portsmouth  and  Langston 
harbours,  Emsworth  channel,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Spithead 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Helen's  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  is  considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on.  The  Portsmouth  and  A  run  Canal  was  originally 
carried  nearly  across  Portsea  Island  (entering  it  from  Lang- 
ston  harbour,  across  which  »be  canal  boats  are  towed  by 
steam)  to  its  terminus  inr  a  capacious  basin  at  Landport; 
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but  the  ci^ek  at  PorUbridge  bas,  since  tbe  last  peace,  been 
rendered  navigable.  Barges  have  thus  direct  access  to  the 
docks  and  wha^  of  the  harbour  and  the  towns  surrounding 
it,  and  the  cut  being  now  useless,  the  basin  has  been 
filled  up  and  built  upon.  There  is  a  considerable  im- 
port of  coal  (it  has  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years),  and  also  of  cattle,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  from  the  west  of  England.  Fifty  thousand  sheep  have 
been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.  Corn  and  provisions  are 
brought  in  from  Ireland,  eggs  from  France,  timber  from 
the  Baltic  and  wine  is  imported  direct  from  the  Continent. 
Several  steam-vessels  visit  the  port,  some  of  which  go  and 
return  several  limes  in  tbe  day ;  and  there  are  others  which 
touch  here  in  their  passage.  Communication  is  thus  kept 
up  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and 
Hfivre.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  round  the  town  is 
laid  out  in  market-gardens,  from  which  the  town  is  supplied 
with  excellent  vegetables.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
are  market-days.  There  is  a  yearly  fair  of  fifteen  days  from 
the  10th  of  July  ;  and  a  holy  day  fair,  held  on  Portsdown 
Hill,  at  the  close  of  Portsmouth  fair,  is  much  freouented. 

The  corporation  of  Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Henry  I.,  but  the  earliest  known  charter  is  of 
Richard  I. ;  many  subsequent  charters  were  granted.  The 
borough  limits  formerly  included  the  parish  and  town  of 
Portsmouth,  the  town  of  Portsea,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  parish  of  Portsea,  extending  along  the  harbour,  the 
whole  of  which  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  the  limits  were  extended,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  parish  of 
Portsea;  and  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  parlia- 
mentary limits  thus  extended  were  adopted  for  municipal 
purposes.  The  enlarged  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards. 
The  number  of  aldermen  was  fixed,  by  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  at  14 ;  the  number  of  councillors  at  42.  Quarter- 
sessions  for  the  borough  are  held.  There  is  a  Court  of 
Record,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  personal  actions,  and 
petty- sessions  are  held  three  times  in  the  week.  The 
prison  is  not  well  situated,  nor  is  it  sufficient  for  the 
proper  classification  of  the  prisoners.  There  is  neither 
chupel  nor  chaplain.  The  place  is  kept  clean,  but  the  dis- 
cipUne  is  consiaered  too  lax.  {Inspectors  qf  Prisons'  Third 
Report.)  The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  50.  Ports- 
mouth first  returned  members  to  parliament  23  Edward  I. ; 
the  number  of  voters,  before  the  Reform  Act,  was  very 
small,  but  is  now  considerable.  The  number  on  the  register 
in  1835-36  was  1439. 

The  living  of  Portsmouth  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  555/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  living  of  Portsea  is 
also  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  696/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  The  perpetual  curacies  of  the  chajiels  are,  in 
clear  yearly  value,  as  follows:  St  George's,  45/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house;  St.  John*s,  141/.,  with  a  glebe-house;  St.  Paul's. 
Southsea,  310/. ;  and  All  Saints,  Mile  End.  160/.  The  vicar 
of  Portsea  is  patron  of  these,  except  St.  John's,  to  which 
the  proprietors  of  pews  ]>resent. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  parishes  of  Portsmouth  and 
Portsea,  an  infant  school,  with  40  children,  held  in  Portsea 
workhouse ;  a  grammar  school  for  20  free  scholars ;  a  large 
school,  called  *  The  Beneficial  Society  School,'  with  from 
260  to  300  boys;  'The  Portsea  Institution,'  for  110  girls; 
two  Lancasterian  schools,  with  250  boys  and  U2  girls ;  two 
national  schools,  with  409  boys  and  160  girls ; '  the  seamen's 
school,*  with  210  boys  and  80  girls ;  a  '  national  school  of 
industry,'  with  40  boys  and  40  girls;  two  workhouse  schools, 
with  70  boys  and  60  girls;  and  four  other  schools,  wholly 
or  parily  supported  by  subscription,  with  271  children  of 
boih  sexes.  There  was  a  proprietary  school,  with  100  boys, 
and  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  day  or 
hoarding  and  day  schools,  most  of  them  of  a  very  humble 
description.  There  were  Returns  of  the  number  of  scholars 
from  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  these  schools,  which 
contained  1243  boys,  475  girls,  and  2657  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  twenty-six 
Sunday -schools,  with  4629  scholars  of  both  sexes.  Some 
of  the  charity  and  most  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  lending 
libraries  attached.  There  are  a  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  with  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive museum;  an  institution,  called  'The  Hampshire 
Literary  Society,'  with  a  valuable  collection  of  books ;  and  a 
Mechanics'  Institution. 

Beside  the  fortifications  of  the  two  towns  of  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea,  the  island  of  Portsea  has  strong  defences.    On 


the  southern  extremity  is  Southsea  Caatle,  built  by 
Henry  VIII.,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  and  com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  harbour  from  tbe  eastward ; 
and  on  the  eastern  point,  at  the  entrance  to  lAngston  har- 
bour, which  it  commands,  is  Fort  Cumberland^  a  large  fort« 
erected  in  1746,  and  mounted  with  )00  heavy  guni. 
The  entrance  to  the  island  from  tbe  north  is  defendi^  l>y 
lines,  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  channel  which  separa'ct 
the  island  from  the  mainland,  and  by  other  works  u 
Hilsea,  four  miles  from  Portsmouth.  Fort  Monkton, «  hich 
commands  the  approach  to  the  harbour  firom  tbe  we»t,  cor- 
responding in  situation  to  Southsea  Castle  on  the  ea&u  h 
not  on  Portsea  Island,  nor  are  the  fortifications  of  the  tova 
of  Gosport,  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour  opposite  Portsmouib. 
but  both  these  may  be  considered  as  part  of  tbe  system  of 
defences  which  protect  Portsmouth  harbour. 

PORTUGAL,  THE  KINGDOM  OF,  is  the  most  vcti. 
erly  kingdom  of  Europe.  It  forms  part  of  the  Spanish  c«n- 
insula,  and  is  not  divided  from  Spain  by  any  well  deifcH 
natural  boundaries.  All  the  great  rivers  of  PortugaL  tl< 
Minho,  the  Douro,  theTagus,  and  the  Guadiana*  have  tbcir 
sources  in  Spain,  and  belong  to  Portugal  only  in  tbe  l'»«u 
part  of  their  basins.  The  A£)ndego  is  the  only  considet  kl'< 
river  which  has  its  sources  and  its  whole  course  within  lV 
limits  of  Portugal.  Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia;  on  the  east  by  the  Spauai 
provinces  of  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Andalusia;  and  ^i 
the  south  and  west  by  the  ocean.  Its  greatest  length  .i 
about  350  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  \uyt% 
from  90  to  125  miles.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  about  3r/ji 
square  miles,  or  about  10,000  square  miles  more  thau  li^ 
area  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  about  500  milea*  .1 
which  about  400  miles  face  the  west. 

Mountains,  ^c, — The  country  is  intersected  by  sevtn* 
ridges  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  chains  which  crv«s 
Spain  from  east  to  west.  In  the  north,  the  Serra  u« 
Maraon  is  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Astor^k 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Minho  from  tliobc  «/ 
the  Douro.  It  enters  Portugal  north  of  Braganu.  ^nl 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Tras  os  Monica 
and  part  of  that  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho.  Souu 
of  the  Douro  is  the  Serra  de  Alooba,  which  divides  'Lt 
basin  of  the  Douro  from  that  of  the  Mondego;  and  soutz 
of  the  Mondego  is  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  a  coulinuat.ua  ( 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  is  the  western  part  of  the  zjc>.i 
central  ridge  of  Castile  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  IX>u:  * 
from  those  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Mondego.  Tbe  Serra  <!./ 
Junto,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Estrella,  runs  ne«rlf 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  the  high  promontu:? 
called  Cabo  da  Roca.  the  most  western  point  of  the  ci.a- 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Scm 
de  Estrella  are  between  6U0O  and  6500  feet  above  the  >«a 
South  of  the  Tagus,  the  Sierra  de  San  Pedro,  a  oontino^ 
tion  of  the  Mon tanas  de  Toledo,  enters  Portugal  near  Fjt- 
talegre,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  tl : 
Guadiana.  Farther  south  is  the  Serra  de  MoDchiq..r. 
which  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Moreu^ 
being  separated  from  it  only  by  the  course  of  the  Guadian^ 
The  great  chains  of  the  Portuguese  mountains  have  a 
general  inclination  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  the? 
throw  off  numerous  offoels,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  \x» 
country.  Between  these  chains  are  the  three  great  ba5.r-« 
of  the  Douro,  Mondego,  and  Tagus.  [Bsira.;  ErrKaMa- 
DURA.  (Portuguese).]  South  of  the  Tagus  is  the  pUm  ( 
Alemtejo,  the  largest  in  Portugal,  which  is  divided  oa  i\* 
south-east  by  the  mountains  of  Porialegre,  £streroc2,  ar  • 
Evora  from  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  which,  differing  m  :.\  • 
respect  from  the  other  great  rivers  of  Portugal,  hasageoer  a] 
direction  from  north  to  south,  and  belongs,  even  in  its  lomer 
course,  partly  to  Portugal  and  partly  to  Spain.  The  p.  - 
vince  of  Algarve,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tts 
kingdom,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  Serra  de  Hs^ 
chique,  and  forms  a  strip  of  land  between  the  mountain^  ac. 
the  sea,  which  has  a  general  slope  to  the  south,  and  is  l  « 
versed  by  numerous  torrents  running  from  north  to  soutk 

Climate^  Products,  ^c. — The  climate  of  Portugal  jtx 
sents  considerable  variations  in  the  northern  and  t. 
southern  provinces.  The  southern  provinces  are  t.r- 
hot  in  summer  and  are  subject  to  droughts;  upon  ^' . 
whole  however  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  hea.?:i  - 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  south  of  tbe  T^-* 
and  near  Selubal.  The  products  of  the  country  am—- 
corn,  Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,*  p2c£7 
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popular  representation  in  Portugal  occurred  in  1 1 43,  when 
the  three  estates  met  at  Lamcgo,  to  confirm  Alfonso  I.  in 
the  title  of  kinjj,  which  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers 
after  the  battle  of  Ourique.  Again,  in  1181,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Alfonso,  the  Cortes  met,  and  gave  the  nation  the 
celebrated  code  and  constitution  known  as  the  *  Laws  of 
Laraego.'  By  this  constitution  the  crown  was  made  here- 
ditary in  the  royal  family,  but  could  pass  to  the  collateral 
lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates.  If  the  king  left 
no  male  issue,  the  succession  devolved  on  the  eldest 
daughter,  provided  she  married  a  native  prince  or  a  noble ; 
but  if  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  foreigner,  she  was  ipso  facto 
e\oluded  from  the  throne.  Hence  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  was  deprived  of  the  succession  for  having 
married  Juan  I.  of  Castile.  But  the  Cortes  of  Portugal,  like 
those  of  other  states  in  the  Peninsula,  fell  by  the  repeated 
attacks  and  encroachments  of  the  crown  and  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  defend  their  rights.  The 
kings  of  the  house  of  Braganza  ruled  as  despoticallv  as  their 
predecessors,  and  the  constitutional  liberties  of  t'ortugal 
were  forp^otten.  At  last,  in  1820,  after  a  momentary  adop- 
tion of  the  Spanish  constitution,  a  new  one  was  framed,  the 
principal  features  of  which  were  a  conditional  veto  in  the  king, 
only  one  chamber,  and  the  election  of  the  deputies  to  be 
made  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  all  land- 
holders paying  a  direct  tax  of  about  ten  shillings.  This  consti- 
tution was  abolished  in  1 823.  In  June,  1824,  John  VI.  issued 
ft  decree  reviving  the  old  constitution,  and  summoning  the 
Cortes  of  Lamego;  but  the  Spanish  government,  fearing 
that  the  example  of  Portugal  might  awaken  a  similar 
feeling  among  their  subjects,  opposed  the  measure,  and 
it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  April,  1826,  Dom 
Pedro  granted  his  subjects  a  constitution,  which  esta- 
blished two  chambers  (the  members  of  the  higher  being 
hereditary),  and  in  other  respects  resembled  the  French 
charter.  Though  more  monarchical  in  its  tendency  than 
that  of  1820,  the  carta  of  Dom  Pedro  satisfied  the  enlightr 
ened  part  of  the  nation ;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Beptembristas,  or  partisans  of  the  old  one,  who  more  than 
once  succeeded  in  overturning  it  and  re-establishing  the 
old  form  of  government.  At  last,  in  1830,  another  consti- 
tution, neither  so  free  as  the  former  nor  so  monarchical  as 
the  latter,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes.  This  constitution 
establishes  two  chambers,  both  elective,  and  determines 
tiiat  no  citizen  can  be  an  elector  unless  he  possesses  an 
income  of  80,000  reis  (20/.)  arising  frOm  landed  property. 

By  the  separation  of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  monarchy  has 
been  shorn  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  ci  own.  The  remaining 
dependencies  of  Portugal  are — 1,  the  Azores;  2,  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo ;  3,  t  lie  islands  of  Cape  Verd  [Vkrde]  ; 
4,  ihe  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Do  Principe  ;  5,  the  cap- 
taincy or  government  of  Congo  or  Angola  ;  6,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa;  7,  the 
government  of  Goa  in  the  East  Indies;  8,  that  of  Macao 
i»n  the  coast  of  China;  9,  some  small  settlements  at  Timor 
and  other  neighbouring  islands :  all  these  are  described 
under  the  above  heads.  Most  of  these  Portuguese  settlc- 
ijienls,  especially  those  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  in  a  state 
of  decay.  Tlic  wretched  slate,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  those  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  is  well  depicted  in  Cap- 
tain Owen's  •  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.'  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  population  of  all  thei^e  dependencies,  some  of 
which,  such  a$  Congo  and  Mozambique,  include  large  in- 
land tracts  of  country,  which  are  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  Portuguese. 

(Minano,  Diccicnario  Geograjico  de  Espafia  y  Par- 
ingal ;  Balbi,  Siatistique  du  Portugal ;  Kmsey,  Portugal 
illustrated,) 

History. — ^Tlie  early  history  of  Portugal  cannot  conve- 
niently be  separated  from  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  Iberians  and  the  Celts  were  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  settled  among  the  Turdetani,  likewise 
visited  its  shores.  When  the  Carthaginians  invaded  the  Pe- 
ninsula, their  general  Ilamilcar  overran  and  subdued  its 
western  provinces.  The  Romans,  who  succeeded  the  Car- 
thaginians as  masters  of  the  Peninsula,  governed  by  their 
prfetors  the  province  of  Lusitania,  the  anticnt  limits  of 
which  have  neen  variously  defined  by  diflcrcnt  authors. 
Sirabo  (iii.,  p.  152)  intimates  that  it  extended  from  the 
TaguA  to  the  Ocean  on  the  north  and  on  the  west,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east   by  tho  Corpetani,   Vettones, 


Vaca?i,  and  Callaici.     But  when  Augustus  b»d  d«%.. 
the  Peninsula  into  three   provinces,  Bfiiics,  T^niu<.. 
sis,   and  Lusitania,   the  last  only  oompri:»ed  the  roi.. ;. 
between  the  Douro  (Durius)  and  the  Guadiana  (A 
extending   on    the  eastern  side  as   far  as  Libora    i 
Tulavera)  and  Augustobriga  (now  Puente  del  Afiol  ., 
on  the  Tagus,  or  the  frontiers  of  the  Vettones  and  Ca. )  t  > 
It  thus  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  roodom  km^ 
of  Portugal,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  Leon 
Estremadura.    This  region  was  inhabited  by  various  not 
of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Lusitani,  Artabtu  C\ 
Turduli,  &c.  [Spain],  all  of  whom  were  rude  but  «.  x. 
people,  who  made  several  attempts  to  shake  off  the  \  . 
of  the  republic.     Viriatus,  who  contended  ao  Xqwz  i 
successfully  with  the  best  Roman    legions,   was   a  L . 
tanian  shepherd.     When    Spain  was   in  undated    t\  .. 
Germanic  tribes,  Portugal  shared  in  the  general  d* .  i> 
tion;   and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigbtb  cv. 
the  torrent  of  Arabian  conquest  spread  over  tlie  Pet. ;.-. 
the  territories  and  towns  of  Portugal  were  as  eai(]l%  > 
dued  as  the  remainder  of  Spain.    [Moors;  Mcsa.I 

During  the  first  century  after  the  Saracen  inv-a«;>ii.  I' 
tugal  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers  shared  the  i... 
the  rest  of  Spain.   In  the  ninth  century  however  iXm  ^  . 
part  of  northern  Portugal  was  wrested  frooi  the  M 
medans,  and  became  subject  to  local  governors  tle^^.. 
on  the  counts  of  GaUcia.    The  south  still  remained  mi  ' 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans  until  towards  the  cli;se  <.>: 
twelfth  century,  when  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Ciiitri  ' 
reduced  by  Alfonso  VL,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo^     A*  \'^ 
conquests  however  were  continually  exposed  to  the  irn  ; 
of  the  Almoravides,  that  monarch,  in  1095,  conferrvil 
his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Besan^on,  who  was  deseeii..> 
a  direct  line  from  Hugues  Capet,  the  sro^'emmeot  il 
subdued  territories  from  the  Minho  to  theTagus,  wr«;  - 
title  of  count.     At  the  same  time  Henry,  who  took  u; 
residence  at  Guimaraens,  was  permitted  to  hold   in  bi< 
right  whatever  conquests  he  might  make  fVom  thoMo^i' 
vend  theTagus.   In  this  manner  he  reduced  most  of  thi  '• 
hammedan  governors  of  fortresses  south  and  east  of  tLrl  . 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  On  his  death  in  1 1 1 2,  b: 
Alfonso  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  count,  winch  the  C  u>. 
king  had  previously  rendered  hereditary  in  his  fanaiW.    . 
new  count  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Mi 
medans  than  even  his  father.     In  1 139,' having  tx* 
to  reduce  tho  Moorish  fortresses  west  of  the  Guathi' . 
assembled  a  powerful  army  at  Coimbra,    and    ad«. 
towards   Badajoz,  the    governor  of  which   place,    \ 
received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Africa*  \\2l>  . 
to  meet  him.    The  Moors  were  however  defeated  » lii  ^ 
loss  at  Ourique  in  1 139. 

Portugal  under  ihe  Kings  of  the  House  qf  But^ 
(1139-1557). — Alter  tho  victory  of  Ourique,  Alfc'::- . 
hhd  for  some  time  contemplated  throwing  off  bis  ait« . 
to  his  lawful  sovereign,  caused  himself  to  be  prut  t 
king  by  the  soldiers.    The  cortes  of  Lamego  confirui  • : 
title,  and  gave  to  tho  new  kingdom,  which  ^asacki.tv  . 
by  the  pope  Alexander  III.,  a  code  of  laws  and  a  c     - 
tion.    In  1146  Alfonso  retook  Santarem  from  thi*   *• 
and,  soon  after  (1147).  Lisbon  with  the  assistance  c>l  • 
of  crusaders  under  the  command  of  Wilham   Lo::>- 
[Lisuon]    In  1162  he  founded  the  two  military  ••.!    • 
Avis  and   San  Miguel  del  Ala,   which  still    exryt. 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  either  in  war  «•  • 
Moors,  or  in  defending  his  dominions  against  Ihe  k.    . 
Leon  and  Castile,  who  disputed  his  claim  to  the  royal  *i  . 
Tbis  king,  whose  memory  is  held  in  the  greatest    ^* 
tion  by  tho  Portuguese,  died  at  the  close  of  the  jv^r 
He  was  succeeded  by  Sancho  I.,  his  eldest  survi\)'  . 
whose  reign  was  by  no  means  so  glorious.     Though  tt  ■  i 
aid  of  some  crusaders,  whom  a  tempest  forced  lo  lake  ; 
in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  he  took  the  town  of  Silves  in  A!^ 
and  though  he  a^erwards  defended  his  conquest  v 
cuss  against  the  Almohades  in  1190,  he  ncvprthc-.*. -• 
Pahnella,  Alcayar  do  Sal,  Coimbrs,  and  other  iiup->r  r  . 
tresses  ;  some  of  which  he  did  not  recover  fbr  a  K  p_ 
Sancho  died  in  1211.    H is  successor,  Alfon soil.,  ha«i  "^ 
to  sustain  a  war  against  the  king  of  Leon,  who  Y'ci.t 
into  his  dominions;  but  a  peace  being  ooncludeti,  i  . 
all  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  a:^i  .  • 
Mohammedans.  Though  he  was  not  present  at  the  I. 
Tolosa  (1212),  he  nevertheless    sent  lo  Alfonso    lIi 
Castile  his  contingent  of  troops.     In  1217  tlw  arr* 
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from  this  moment  Portugal  derived  from  that  coast  a  con- 
siderable profit  in  ivory  and  gold,  which  supplied  ample 
resources  for  new  enterprises.  Tliis  active  spirit  received 
fresh  impulse  from  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  Spanish 
Jews,  83,000  in  number,  whom  the  intolerant  rigour  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  had  driven  from  their  dominions,  and 
who  were  admitted  in  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  capita- 
tion tax. 

In  1481,  Joam,  having  conceived  that  by  coasting  along 
the  African  continent  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  might 
be  discovered,  dispatched  two  of  his  subjects,  Pedro  da  Co- 
vilhan  and  Alfonso  da  Payva,  into  India  and  Abyssinia, 
to  discover  the  route  to  and  between  these  vast  regions, 
and  learn  what  advantages  Portuguese  commerce  might  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  After  reaching 
Alexandria,  the  two  travellers  separated,  Covilhan  for  India, 
Da  Payva  for  Abyssinia,  agreeing  to  rejoin  each  other  in  a 
given  period  at  Cairo.  Covilhan  embarked  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  visited  the  most  famous  cities  of  India  as  far  as 
the  Ganges.  On  his  return  he  sailed  along  the  shores  of 
Persia,  ^abia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  Mozambique,  where  he 
learned  that  the  continent  terminated  in  a  great  cape. 
Having  heard  at  Cairo  of  his  companion's  death,  he  settled 
in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  sent  him  a 
chart  of  the  maritime  places  that  he  had  visited.  These 
discoveries  encouraged  Joam  to  attempt  a  passage  to  India. 
The  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo  were  fii-st  discovered,  the 
former  by  Joam  Alfonso  de  Aveiro,  the  latter  by  Jayme 
Cam.  [Benin;  Congo.]  The  Portuguese  neitt  formed 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Senegal,  the  king  of  which 
country  had  previously  visited  Lisbon.  At  last,  in  1487,  an 
enterprising  officer  named  Bartholomeo  Diaz  discovered 
and  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  which,  from  the 
good  expectations  which  it  encourap:ed,  was  called  O  Cabo 
de  Boa  Esperanza.  [Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Africa.]  The 
success  of  these  expeditions,  and  the  wealth  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poured  into  Por- 
tugal, may  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  the  neglect  with 
which  the  proposals  of  Columbus  to  seek  new  lands  in  the 
west  were  received  at  the  Portuguese  court.  However,  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  issue  of  the  Genoese  pilot's  discovery 
made  known  in  Portugal,  than  Joam  fitted  out  a  Hcet  for 
the  West.  This  led  to  a  dispute  between  Portugal  and 
Castile,  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  finally  settled  by  a  line 
of  demarcation  drawn  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,  thus  separating  the  future 
conquests  of  the  two  nations.  [Columbus;  America.] 
Joam  II.  died  universally  regretted,  in  1495.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Manoel,  who  steadily  pursued  the 
career  of  maritime  discovery. 

About  the  close  of  1497  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  was 
effected  by  a  squadron  of  five  vessels,  under  the  orders  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  who  returned  to  Lisbon,  in  September, 
1499.  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  twovears.  A  fleet 
of  thirteen  vessels  was  next  fitted  out  and  se:it  in  the  same 
loute,  under  the  direction  of  Pedro  A  hares  Cabral,  who 
discovered  Brazil,  and  touched  afterwards  at  Quiloa,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  and  Cananor,  with  which  countries  he  opened  an 
intercourse.  In  15U2,  Vasco  de  Gama,  being  sent  to  India 
a  second  time,  with  ten  sail,  permanently  established  the 
Portuguese  authority  in  India.  [Gama,  Vasco  de.]  The 
next  considerable  armament  which  the  Portuguese  king 
fitted  out  for  India  consisted  of  thirteen  vessels  and  1 200 
men,  which  were  put  under  the  orders  of  Lope  Suares.  Soon 
after  Francisco  da  Almeida  was  sent  to  administer  the  Por- 
tuguese conquests  in  India.  His  son  Lourenzo  took  pos- 
session of  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  established  factories  in 
Ceylon,  while  other  expeditions,  sent  in  various  directions, 
formed  commercial  establishments  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  ut  Malacca.  Alfonso  da  Albuquerque,  by  whom 
Almeida  was  replaced,  was  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  his 
age,  and  the  Portuguese  flag  waved  triumphantly  along  the 
vast  African  continent  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  along  the  Asiatic  from  Ormuz  to  Siam.  [Albu- 
querque.] On  this  distant  stage  were  performed  many 
acts  of  heroism,  which  gave  a  tone  to  the  national  character. 
The  conquests  in  Northern  Africa,  though  unprofitable, 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Portuguese. 
Lisbon  became  the  most  important  commercial  city  of 
Europe:  and  Portugal;  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Eu- 
.Topcan  states  in  extent  of  territory  and  population,  grew 
1  powerful  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Joam  111.,  who  succeeded  his  father 


Manoel  in  1521,  Indian  discoveriei  and  comifieR«  « '•. 
still  further  extended.    But  the  rapid  accumulation  of  -^i 
precious  metals  at  home  without  a  corresponding  incrti ' 
of  domestic  industry,  and  the  loss  of  so  nanv  of  her  i 
vigorous  youth,  who  were  sent  to  extend  or  defend  hir- 
quests,  began  to  be  as  sensibly  felt  in  Portugal  a»  . 
afterwards  were  in  Spain.    The  introduction  of  ihe  h 
sition,  in  1536,  which,  as  in  Spain,  was  at  first  intend, 
against  the  Jews,  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  n, 
caused  by  bad  administration  and  the  vicious  ciit^    < 
policy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies.    The  e;.    , 
ened  Joam  II.  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  in  hi>  . . 
nions,  but  he  had  subsequently  been  persuaded  bv  hh  ?  • 
a  daughter  of  Isabella,  to  revoke  his  pcrmi&siJn.  i> 
issue  an  order  that  all  the  Jews  living  in  Porturul  ^ . 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  course  of  twenty  year«,  i.t 
the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  their  children  anfi  u 
slaves.    Many  thousands  having  been  induced  by  th  s ' ' , 
sure  to  conform  publicly  at  least  to  the  Christ iin  u^ 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith,  the  InfjL- 
began  to  search  out  the  delinquents,  against  vhum.  \  . 
discovered,   the  most  revolting  cruellies  were  pni : 
The  Jews  were  exterminated,  or  fled  from  Portugi. 
although  the  object  for  which  that  tribunal  was  ni- 
ne longer  existed,  it  still  continued  a  powerful  |  i 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  kings  of  1'  r  .. 
[Office,  Holy.]    As  injurious  in  its  consequencfi  .^ 
Inquisition  was  the  admission  of  the  Jesuits  into  P  :  . 
under  Joam,  the  first  European  monarch  tr ho  )f 
them  to  enter  his  dominions.     [Jesuits  ;Loyoi\'^  1 
education  of  his  grandson  Sebastian,  the  heir  a; ^jr ' 
the  throne,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  theJcsuitA.v 
spired  the  young  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bigotr}-ai  : ' 
fanatical  ambition  which  led  to  his  death.    In  I J5:,   i ' 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Sebastian  being  only  thrw  ' 
old,  the  regency  was  vested  in  the  widowed  queen  Ui:. 
of  Austria.  Scarcely  however  had  the  youos;  prince:*  ■ 
his  fourteenth  year — the  period  of  his  majonty— wb- 
began  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  prus^Mi:.  . 
the  African  war ;  and  he  sailed  in  1 574,  in  oppo«ttto;i ' 
remonstrances  of  his  wiser  counsellors.     Four  yan  y. 
wards,  in  August,  1578,  the  memoi-able  battle  wa<i  fow:.. 
which  Portugal   lost,  her  king,  and  began  rapidly  ;• 
from  her  former  prosperous  condition. 

Portugal  subject  to  Spain  (1580-1641).— After  tS 
reign  of  Cardinal   Enrique,    Sebastian's  uncle,  vb 
proclaimed  in  1578  and  died  in  1580,  Philip  II.  ot> 
the   most  powerful    candidate    for    the  throne,  <>V 
possession  of  it,  not  without  considerable  oppositio.i 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  rather  than  submit  * 
Spanish    yoke,  elected  Dom   Antono,  prior  ot  I  *• 
bastard  of  Dom  Luis,  brother  of  Joam  III.    Frta:. 
became  annexed  to  a  kingdom  which  from  fin^  > " 
hastening  to  its  own  decline  by  a  series  of  uu<' 
wars  and  by  its  unwise  administration.    £nglai:<ln 
land,  the  powerful  enemies  of  Spain,  now  attacked  1' :  . 
the  wealth  of  which  promised  them  a  rich  booty,  a:- 
defenceless  maritime  possessions  were  gradually  lor . 
The  Dutch  took  the  Moluccas  and  a  great  portion  n' 
in  1624.    They  likewise  took  possession  of  the  F<'  - 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  (1637),  and  f-  ru 
way  into  the  rich  markets  of  the  East  Indies.    Sp 
at  war  with  the  European  states,  could  not  atucu 
defence  of  those  distant  possessions,  and  the  co!  * 
Portugal  were  one  by  one  wrested  from  her  by  her  J' 
mies  the  English  and  the  Dutch.    The  internal  adii   - 
tion  of  that  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  i:  " 
who  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  rapac.'>  >< 
justice.    At  last  the  Portuguese  nobility.  eia<f<c' 
this  oppression  and  the  contemptuous  conduct  ut^^ 
the  minister  of  Philip  IV.,  entered  into  a  conspira-'J.  ■ 
the  1st  of  December,  1640,Joamde  Bragania,  a  (le««  '• 
of  the  old  royal  family,  was  placed  on  the  thnmc.   1 
tification  of  this  revolution,  which  restored  the  inJri*-: 
of  Portugal,  the  Cortes  of  164 1  issued  a  manifesto  .vi 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.    The  war  with  Spain,  «li 
the  result  of  this  measure,  and  lasted  during  the  rr 
Joam,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alfonso  VU  w****^' 
in  16G8,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  oeasion  on  th'  : 
Spain  of  all  her  claims  on  Portugal. 

Portugal  under  the  Monarc/is  of  the  Hous^  ^f »''  • 
(104  l-lS'jO).— Joam  IV.,  the  first  Portuguese  Lr;  • 
bouse  cf  Bi aganza,  died  in  1656.     Ho  was  juccei'k : 
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Austria  left  the  court ;  Brazil  separated  itself  from  Por- 
tugal ;  and  the  country  was  disturbed  by  various  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  old  system  of  government.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  constitution  was  completed  by  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  publicly  sworn  to  by  the  Icing  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1822,  but  the  Infante  Dom  Miguel,  assisted  by  the  Count  of 
Amarantc  and  other  noblemen,  resolved  to  overthrow  it. 
The  royalist  forces  under  Amarante  liaving  been  defeated, 
the  insurgents  took  refuge  in  Spain,  and  in  May,  1623,  esta- 
blished at  Valladolid  a  Portu^^uese  regency,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  kingdom.   Dom  Miguel,  after  insidiously  assuring 
his  father  of  his  determination  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
repaired  to  Villafranca,  where,  being  joined  by  some  troops^ 
he  openly  declared  against  the  Cortes.    The  garrisons  of 
some  provincial  towns  having  embraced  his  cause,  John  VI. 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  having  appointed  a  new  ministry, 
declared  the  constitution  of  1S22  null;  the  national  guards 
were  disarmed,  the  church  property  restored,  the  patriarch 
of  Lisbon  recalled.  Count  Amarante  reinstated  in  his  rank 
and  rights,  several  members  of  the  Cortes  imprisoned  or  ex- 
iled, and  the  liberty  of  the  press  abolished.    But  Joam 
VI.,  who  under  any  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
an  excellent  king,  was  unwilling  altogether  to  deprive  the 
Portuguese  of  a  liberal  government,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Palmella,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  adapted  to  a  representative   kingdom.    This 
again  failed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  apostolical  party, 
supported  by  France  and  Spuin;  the  queen  returned  to 
Lisbon,  and  Amarante  made   his  entry  into  the  capital, 
and  was  soon  after  created  marquis  of  Chaves,  the  name  of 
the  town  where  he  had  organised  bis  insurrection  against 
the  Cortes.     Dom  Miguel,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  and  invested  with  supreme 
power,  filled  the  offices  with  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
absolutism.    He  also  meditated  an  expedition  to  Brazil,  but 
an  exhausted   treasury  prevented   him  from  carrying  his 
plan  into  execution.     At  last  the  absolutist  party  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  constitutionalists,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  moderation  to  which  the 
king    still  adhered.    On  the  ^th  of  April,   1824.  Dom 
Miguel  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  the 
king  his  father  from  the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionists  who 
surrounded   his  person.     By  his  orders  the  ministers  and 
several  public  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred, 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king.     In  the  meantime  the 
ambassadors   of  the  foreign  powers  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  was  closely  watched; 
but  having  subsequently  protested  against  this  violence, 
Joam  succeeded  in  escaping  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  where,  having  sent  for  the 
diplomatic  body,  he  deprived  his   son   of  command,  and 
summoned  him  to  his  presence.     Dom  Miguel  obeyed,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misguided,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon,  with  permission  to  travel.    On  the 
14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore,  and  early  in  June 
proclaimed  a  gort  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes 
of  1820.  On  the  same  day  appeared  a  decree  reviving  the  an- 
tient  constitution  of  the  state,  and  summoning  the  old  Cortes 
of  Lamego,  which  had  not  met  since  1697,  a  measure  which, 
being  stoutly  opposed  by  Spain,  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion. ,  In  1 825,  after  many  difficulties  and  protracted  negotia- 
tions,' the  independence  of  Brazd  was  finally  acknowledged 
by  Joam  VI.,  who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title. 

Early  in  March,  1826.  Joam  VI.  died,  after  having  named 
the  Infanta  Isabel  regent.  She  administered  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  of 
Portugal.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  Pedro  IV.  granted  the  latter 
kingdom  a  constitution,  which  established  two  chambers,  and 
in  other  respects  resembled  the  French  charter.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  however  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of 
Doiia  Maria  da  Gloria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  mino- 
rity) on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel. 
But  a  party  secretly  favoured  by  Spuin  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  granted  by  Pedro,  which  had  been 
Hworn  to  by  the  queen,  by  the  two  chambers,  by  all  the 
luagidtrates,  and  by  Dom  Miguel  himself  at  Vienna  in  1S2G. 
Tht'  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis  of  Abrantos  ap- 
peiuod  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgents,  and  Spam 
as:»ciubled  considerable  forces  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers ; 
but  Portugal  having  appealed  to  England  hr  aMiiitance, 


15,000  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon,  atid  thu  ,i  > 
rection  was  completely  put  down,    la  July,  u^;  p,  ^ 
oppointed  his  brother  Miguel  heutcnast  tnd  W m .  t  w 
kingdom.    The  prince  accordingly  left  Viennt,  ami  r^..  ! 
through  Paris  and  London,  arrived  alLi^n  in  Ft- ..  , 
1826,  soon  after  which,  hi  the  presence  of  the  two  cU.-. 
he  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  charter.    But  tbe  v. 
lical  party,  to  whom  tbe  disposition  and  temper .  i 
regent  were  well  known,  began  openly  to  speak  of  Mi^J 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  hail  him  as  absolute  kir/  [\ 
was  determined  that  the  regent  shoald  go  to  Vilh\  .<•;.. 
the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  might  have  the  $•.<:. r  « 
the  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Chavos,  and  overthr  •« '  - 
constitutional  government.    This  project  however  «a-  ^  ^ 
trated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British  minisic,    . 
not  only  counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  J 
British  troops  then  in  Portugal,  but  prevented  the  fZMy   - 
of  a  loan  made  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  gutnoiet*  y 
English  government     At  last,  after  dissolving  the ( 
who  were  opposed  to  his  designs,  and  seeing  tbe  dcp^ric ' 
the  British  troops,  Dom  Miguel  issued  a  decree  in  h> 
name  convoking  the  antient  Cortes  of  Lamego.   V.: 
the  army  however  were  not  favourable  to  his  projec*. . 
on  the  1 8th  of  May,  Dom  Pedro  and  the  charter  vet? '  • 
claimed  by  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  which,  being  incr^^v^ 
other  garrisons,  marched  against  Lisbon.  They  were  del' 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  constitutionalist*  «•  :  • 
forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier  or  embark.- .  f 
Great  Britain.    Migue>  now  turned  all  bis  attention  t  •  \ 
consolidation  of  his  power.     Having  caused  tbeCrt^ 
assemble  (June,  1828),  he  was  declared  by  that  body  !.< 
sovereign  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  chiefly  on  tbe  gr  i  . 
that  Dom  Pedro  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  cro)in,  j*  ' 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  by  becommi^  a  i 
zilian  citizen,  and  not  residing  in  jportugal.    On  the  s ' 
July,  1826,  Dom  Miguel,  in  compliance  with  the  do  • 
of  the  Cortes,  assumed  the  royal  title.    He  iminc<i . 
established  a  special  commission  to  try  all  those  vh  >  > 
taken   any  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection;  tbe  pr- 
were  crowded  with  individuals  of  all  ranks,  an<l  f>'p . 
countries  were  filled  with  Portuguese  emigrants.  Aoev 
dition  was  likewise  sent  to  those  islands  which  refu^- 
acknowledge  his  authority,  all  being  reduced,  witb  tt.'< 
ception  of  Tcrceira,   where,   in  March,   183Q,  a  n; 
appointed  by  Dom  Pedro,  and  consisting  of  Palmella  \ 
tlor,  and  Guerreiro,  was  installed.    Tbe  other  islaini^ 
soon  retaken  by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  and  l>jm  i'.  • 
having    arrived    m  Europe,   extensive  prepera:pi>  f 
made  to  dethrone  the  usurper.     Meanwhile  Portugj.  •»■•  ■ 
prey  to  violent  political  commotion.    Insnnreciiou^  i> 
out  everywhere,  trade  was  suspended,  and  the  rtria!.:^ 
Portugal  with  foreign  powers  were  seriously  oumj^nm 

In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence  against  Hr. 
subjects,  and  a  refusal  of  redress  on  the  part  of  thi*  tr ' 
ment,  the  English  government  sent  out  a  fleet  to  ttie  I  *. 
but  on  its  appearance  before  Lisbon, May,  IS31,  thee 
sions  required  by  Great  Britain  were  made.    lu  Ju:k 
consequence  of  similar  demands  of  the  French  g^>^^'^■ 
not  being  complied  witii,  a  French  squadron  fi.*;)^ 
t^assage  of  the  Taj^us,  and  took  possession  of  the  Por*»  - 
lieet,  which  was  not  restored  until  full  satisfaction  >»** : 
besides  nn  indemnity  for  the  expenses  incuirf  i  .; 
expedition. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1832,  the  naval  fw^ce^  • !  . 
Pedro  arrived  off  Terceira,  of  which  island  thev  i^*- ' 
session  in  the  name  of  Dona  Maria,  as  lawful  queen  t  . 
tugal.    Three  months  after  (June,  lb32),  an  cm 
10,000  strong  sailed  from  St.  Michael's  lu  tbe  .AiT«- 
on  the  1 0th  of  July  landed  near  Oporto,  which  c  t . 
took  without  opposition.    The  Miguelite  forces  U^i  • 
Oporto,  but  were  defeated  in  several  engagemei«t^  v< 
troops  of  Dom  Pedro,   which  were  chiefly  comj*  • 
Ent^lishmen.     After  a    siege  of  several  monibN  •  • 
which  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extu  . 
and  the  wealthy  merchants  in  the  city  were  aliuu^i  r. 
by  the  wanton  devastation  committed  m  ibeir»irii- 
by  the  royiilist  troops,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  b>  . 
of  i\  loan  raised  in  England,  and  Dora  FiHl|o.  »: 
i-aged  by  the  recent  victory  won  by  Admiral  Naj  •■'' 
the  naval  forces  of  Dom  Miguel,  sailed  with  \^*  ^ 
forces  for  Lisbon,  of  which  he  took  possession  >»«tJ>  *  • 
ratively  little  trouble.    He  then  esUbli:d)cd  a  perm. 
government,  and  shortly  after  sent  to  Kngluid  U^  '  * 
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filled  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  Portuguese  poets  sang  in 
an  heroic  and  romantic  strain,  of  which  the  '  Cancioneiros 
Geraes*  contain  numerous  specimens.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  printed  in  1516»  hy  Garcia  de  Resende,  who  lived  at  the 
courts  of  Joam  II.  and  Emmanuel  the  Great.  A  later  collec- 
tion, by  Pedro  Ribeyro,  bearing  the  date  of  1577,  is  still  in 
manuscript.  Another,  discovered  at  Madrid,  in  1 790,  by 
Joaquim  Joss6  Ferreira  Gordo,  comprising  poems  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  known  only 
by  a  short  account  of  it  in  the  '  Memorias  da  Litteratura 
Portugueza.*  Bernardim  Ribeyro,  who  flourished  under 
Emmanuel  the  Great,  and  who  is  better  known  as  the  author 
of  a  romance  in  prose  entitled  'Menina  e  Mo^'a'  (Lisboa, 
1559  and  1785,  8vo.),  was  the  first  to  write  eclogues,  which, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  a  Castilian 
poet,  his  contemporary,  may  in  every  respect  claim  supe- 
riority. This  direction  of  taste  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
pastoral  poets  of  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Christovao  Falcao,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  and 
governor  of  Madeira,  was  the  author  of  a  long  eclogue  of 
900  verses,  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  works 
of  Ribeyro.  Several  eminent  poets  imitated  his  example ; 
and  Portugal  has  not  without  reason  been  regarded  as  the 
native  land  of  romantic  pastoral  poetry,  whicli  the  Portu- 

Suese  poet  Jorge  de  Montemayor  afterwards  introduced  into 
le  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
several  distinguished  poets  of  that  age  composed  indif- 
ferently in  the  Portuguese  and  Castilian  languages,  but 
used  the  latter  in  preference,  if  they  wished  to  treat  great 
subjects.  Saa  de  Miranda,  who  flourished  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
eclogues  and  pastoral  romances,  besides  two  comedies  and 
several  epistles  in  imitation  of  those  of  Horace,  is  considered 
to  be  the  introducer  of  the  Italian  style  of  poetry  into  Por- 
tugal, where  it  was  quietly  adopted,  and  without  exciting 
the  violent  literary  storm  raised  in  Spain  against  its  par- 
tisans. He  was  also  the  founder  of  a  classical  school,  which 
was  not  without  admirers  and  imitators.  In  this  number 
maybe  enumerated  Antonio  Ferreyra,  whom  the  Portuguese 
call  their  Horace,  owing  to  his  having  successfully  imitated 
that  author's  epistles,  and  whose  works  were  reprinted 
in  1772  at  Lisbon;  Jeronymo  Cortereal,  the  author  of  an 
3pic  poem  entitled '  La  Batalla  de  Lepanto,'  and  several  other 
works  in  Spanish;  Diego  Bernaldez, who  wrote  eclogues, 
spistles,  and  numerous  sonnets ;  and,  lastly,  Pedro  de  An- 
drade  Caminha,  whose  long-lost  works  were  discovered  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon  in 
1791,  Svo.  The  most  celebrated  however  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese poets  is  Luys  de  Camoens,  whose  poem  'OsLusiadas' 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  of  Europe.  There  are  no  less  than  three 
English  versions  of  it:  the  most  antient  is  that  of  Richard 
Fanshaw  (Lond.,  1655,  fol.);  next  comes  that  of  William 
Julius  Mickle,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776,  4to. ;  and 
lastly  that  of  Thomas  Moore  Musgrave,  1826,  8vo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Camoens,  who  ended  his  life  in  an 
hospital  in  the  year  1579,  the  learned  Rodriguez  Lobo  Su- 
rupita  published  the  first  collection  of  his  hitherto  scattered 
poems.  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa  afterwards  published  a 
learned  Spanish  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  Lisbon,  1685-9,  fol.  A  ver}'  handsome  edi- 
tion was  lately  produced  bv  Joz6  Maria  de  Souza  Botelho, 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  t^irmin  Didot,  1817,  4to.  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos  distinguished  himself  by  the  com- 
position of  several  comedies.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
new '  Romance  of  the  Round  Table.'  Estevam  Rodriguez  de 
Castro,  a  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  a  learned  physician, 
wrote  sonnets,  odes,  and  eclogues  with  gi'eat  success.  Fer- 
nando Rodriguez  Lobo  de  Surupita,  who  edited  the  miscel- 
laneous poems  of  Camoens  (Lisbon,  1595),  likewise  belongs 
to  this  age.  Besides  his  juridical  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  various  humorous  pieces  in  verse.  About  this  time  an- 
tient literature  seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  education  of  the  Portuguese  nobility.  The  learned 
statesman  Miguel  Cabedo  de  Vasconcelos,  who  resided  for 
several  years  in  France,  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  verse;  and  the  celebrated  Rodriguez  Lobo, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Lobo  Surupita,  the  editor 
of  Camoens'  works,  made  several  successful  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a  kind  of  Ciceronian  style  into  Portuguese  prose. 
His  '  Corte  na  Aldea,  e  Noites  de  Inverno '  is  a  species  of 
romance  in  prose,  in  which  he  not  only  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Roman  orator,  but  introduced  dialogues  with  the 


same  forms  of  friendly  intercourse  as  those  yrhkh  ckn'^ic'..  > 
theTusciilanand  Academic  Discourses,  in  which  fricMit  , 
course  concerning  theproper  education  of  aa  accomii ... : 
man  of  the  world.    This  production,  which  must  W 
sidered  as  the  first  Portuguese  classical  prose  work,  n ;    - 
prevent  the  author  from  cultivating  poetry,  and  his ;  iv  ,, 

romances  are  the  most  luxuriant  blossoms  of  thi»  old  hr :-. 
of  Portuguese  literature. 

In  this  century  also,  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  \U  V  : 
tuguese,  and  the  travels  of  their  missionofies,  fun  ; 
abundant  literary  materials.    Of  this  kiad  arc  the  i'l . 
grina^am*  (Travels),  by  Femam  Mendes  Pmto  <!.» 
1620,  fol.),  which  were  translated  into  almost  cvt  .  \. 
ropean  language ;  the '  Itinerary  through  Persia  and  Ir 
Teixeira;  the  *  History  of  Tangier**  byMenezes;  and  l  : 
counts  of  the  missions  to  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  b)  A.:. . 
Alvares,  and  others.    Romances  and  booksofclma!  - 
another  branch  of  literature  which  the  Portuguese  u.i.> 
cultivated  during  the  sixteenth  century.    The  furtui: : 
imitated  firom  the  Spaniards,  to  whose  language— the  i  < 
tilian — this  kind  of  composition  seems  to  be  c^seati..   : 
tached ;  but  they  claim,  not  without  reason,  the  pn  r, 
the  second.    '  Palmerin  de  Oliva,*  which,  next  to '  A:   . 
of  Gaul,'  Cervantes  spares  in  his  judgment  on  rui.     . 
of  chivalry,  was  written  by  Francisco  de  Moraes;  ai. .  > 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that '  Amadis,'  in  its  origKui 
is  also  the  production  of  a  Portuguese  writer ;  uf  (i.i: 
sort  are, 'As  Ribeiras  de  Mondego,*  by  Saa  SuVrt.. 
•  A  Constante  Florinda,'  by  Caspar  Pires  de  Rebo.. .  • 
author  of  some  short  didactic  novels,  and  many  othv.>  *' 
are  mentioned  by  Barbosa  Machado   and  other  . 
graphers. 

At  no  period  did  historical  composition  in  Portugal  r 
the  elevation  which  it  reached  in  Spain ;  the  ani.ti.*. 
nicies  are  fewer,  and  not  so  well  written ;  there  i<> .: : 
no  local  history,  and  as  to  a  general  narrative  embric  . 
the  events  and  political  transactions  of  that  kin^^C :.. 
Portuguese  possess  none  but  the  incomplete  vork »:  I ; 
As  might  be  expected,  the  events  of  India  forr  •  d  t' 
vourite  theme  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  bistouau^  '. 
sixteenth  century.    At  the  head  of  these  stands  J  i 
Barros,  whom  the  Portuguese  have  called  their  Lv>     • 
whose  historical  labours  well  deserve  an  ample  w.  • 
review  of  Portuguese  literature.     He  was  born  at  * 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  iu  the  \n: 
at  the  a^  of  seventy-four.     Having  been  app  i;'  ' 
King  John  III.  to  the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  It.i . - 
partment,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  collect  inaic .  - 
his  great  historical  work,  which  he  divided  into  lX\<i  :•  -  • 
published  under  the  following  title,  'Asia  de  Joaodt.  L» 
dos  feitos  aue  os  Portuguezes  fizeram  no  descobr  u*. 
conquista  dos  mares  e  terras  de  Oriente,'  Li^boa,  . 
Barros  left  only  three  decades,  but  Diogo  do  C\  •' , 
succeeded  him  in  his  ofiSce,  wrote  the  seven  remaiiM.. 
of  which  were  printed  at  Lisbon,  and  two,  still  ined.v 

fireserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Britbh  Ai  * 
Barros.]    Nearly  contemporily  witn  Barros  lived  L  '  • 
Castanheda,  the  author  of  another  history  of  the  di-* 
and  conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  the  fir»t  < 
of  which  appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1552-61.    This «  *>  ' 
reprinted  at  Lisbon  in  1797,  with  the  old  ortho<;ni;.'    :• 
diffuse  Chronicle  of  King  Emmanuel,  published  i*    • 
same  time  by  Damiao  de  Goes,  is  more  valuable  fur  u  * ' 
which  it  contains  than  for  the  style.    The  Life  of  i!   .' 
Affonso  d' Albuquerque,  composed  by  his  son,  is  hi:  ' 
teemed  by  the  Portuguese.    The  language  is  pure,  h'^'  ' 
style,  which  is  that  of  the  old  chronicles, is  mo:i)' 
and   very    diffuse.      Bernardo   de    Brito,   a  norX  < 
flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  ivi '  ' 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  historical  excellence.    H.  - 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  early  coi.  < 
the  idea  of  writing  a  complete  history  of  his  native  |^ 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  entered  the  con>cnt  < '  ' 
baga,  and  began  his  arduous  task,  but  be  died  in  1 1>  I ' 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  without  having  ace  m  f 
the  object  to  which  he  honourably  aspired.  The  two  > 
of  his  work  entitled '  Monarchia  Lusiiana,'  which  i  on!a> 
the  antient  history  of  Portugal,  were  printed,  the  firv' 
convent  of  Alcobaga,  in  1597,  the  second  at  Lisbon.  i: 
Brito  was  likewise  theauthorof  a  smaller  htstoricai  v^  ' 
tilled  *  Elogios  dos  Reys  de  Portugal.*    Much  that  .> 
valuable  for  the  early  history  of  Portugal  may  be  c 
from  the  collection  entitled  *£spana  sagnds,*M&d.,  i  •  .^  <  • 
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work,  wliich  cMtiipri«i'i  alio  Ibe  hjilorv  of  Spanith  literitiir?, 
«M  innilHled  iiiw  KnuMih  by  Miu  RixilL-md  .  )H'23. 8va.). 
Hut  Bouterwek'i  work,  in  llie  opinion  it  crilici,  i*  Tir  ttom 
baing  cillipr  coTopleie  or  aecurale.  Sistnondi.  in  his  '  I.ii;^- 
Tallin  du  Midi  del' Europe' (vol.  iv.).  has  done  liule  else  than 
rop«  tha  Ourman  aiiihor.  A  thori  hiilory  uf  ilie  Portuguese 
lanjjqagB  and  Iii«r«lure  may  alio  be  found  in  ibe  preface  of 
Joaquim  da  Sania  Rosa  Viierbo  to  bii  'Elucida^o  dai 
PalibrM.  Tarmos.  e  Fraset  queera  Porlugal  anligiiameritc  le 
UMnu,'  bo.,  Liaboa,  1 798,  i  Tots.  bvo. 

Those  who  vijh  to  gel  an  insight  into  Portugnew  litera- 
ture tnay  consult  Barbosa  Machado.  Bibltotheca  LttiiUinit, 
Litboa,  1741-59,  4  \-o1».  fill.;  Karia  e  Souia,  Eurnra  ftr- 
f«f«e.*a.  Liiboa,  1ST8-S0,  3  vols.  (bl. ;  Velaaquex,  Ongiim 
de  la  Aeim  CaHMma.  Malaca,  ilH.  Ato-,  and  Dixie's 
Remarks  upon  thai  work;  Sariuiento.  Obrat  f\>ilhumai, 
Madrid,  1775,  4to. ;  but  aboie  all,  the  Memonaa  de  Litlera- 
turn,  published  by  the  Royal  Ai^adcniy  of  Sciences  in  Lis- 
bon, 1791*1836,  4to.,  anil  \\if  CatiAogo  dot  Livrot.  qui;  u 
hao  dt  Ur  para  a  Conlinua^Sa  dti  Diaionario  da  Lingua 
fitrlugueta,  a  wofk  which  appeared  in  1793  by  order  of  the 
■ame  Ai^ademy. 

PORTU  LA'CEjS,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypelalous 
Sxogen*  with  hypugynnus stamens;  distinctly  I'liaraclerisod 
by  having  iwo  sepals,  five  petals,  and  a  cenlrnl  placenia. 
whuae  seed*  oonMin  a  curved  embryo,  lying  upon  mealy 
•Ibuman.  Their  fruit  iscommonly  one-relied,  but  (he  edges 
ofthsrarpel*  are  someiimes  so  much  inflected  as  to  preu 
upon  the  placenta  and  divide  the  intennr  into  colls.  They 
ara  annual,  perennial,  half-shrubby  or  shrubby  plants,  with 
entire  more  or  leas  succulent  leaves,  rarely  furnished  with 
Biipulaa,  and  wilh  Uowen  which  are  often  very  showy, 
•llhaugli  wore  frequently  inconspicuous.  Their  prevailing 
colour  I*  purple  or  scarlet.  They  occur  in  all  the  holier  oi 
milder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  dry  exposed  situa- 
tioas,  far  which  their  succulent  leaves  render  ihero  well- 
■uitad ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hui«  is  their  Ikvaurile  sution. 
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PORTUMNUS.  Dr.  Leach"*  name  fbr  a  pMini  i.r  P-: 
Syuriiut  Cnattftani, 
Gentrie  Character. — Erttmat  antrnnte  •eiaor-ni,  ic, 
short,  having  their  two  first  joints  larger  ihanihcuituri, 
serled  at  the  iniemil  canthus  of  ibacyes.    Ejlrma!  •■■• 
ffft  having  Ihelhirdjoini  of  iheir  internal  liranclult^] 
nearly  conical  and  iiolched  iniernally.     Firit  inii:'''.' 
large,  equal,  wilh  the  finders  of  iheir  pincers  niUr  i 
Fifih  pair  of  feel  termiiiaicd  by  a  flatlentd  foliicnu' ,  ~i 
nearly  lanceolate  joinl.     Carnpace  lallier  flat  lUiv. «   , 
the  anierior  border  arched  and  »i-inicircular,  ami  ilit  ]  .■, 
rioT  border  neatly  truncated,  having  its  lungiiixlu.ii :  > 
raeler  equal  to  the  iransvetsal  diameter;  orhd  n;,.,; 
fiaxures,  rtftt  modcrula. 

E\amplc,  l\iTtamnui  varitgatut.     Locality,— 1^ S.'.: 
alic  isca,  the  Mediterranean,  and  llw  oceau. 

/^      UK      ^^ 


C:umnion  Purslane.  A" rii/iirii  (i/i-ruccit, a  puiherb.  now  dis- 
us-d.  indirtilrt  the  lunnl.u  <|.i;ilii>  of  sui-li  plnnD.     Tl« 
Talinumt  and  Calandnmas  and  a  few  st«cii.-a  uf  PortulaM 
w«U  known  aa  gay  gardao  ■flowers. 


•n 
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The  species  above  figured  appears  to  bt  idrniinlii 
Flalyom/rhut  loffpf*  "t  Milne  Edwards ;  nor  dies  the"  i. 
pear  lo  be  any  tufficieul  reason  for  disiinguithin;  (be  is 
geiiericallv  ftom  Plalyonychut.   [PoBTrinn.n.] 

PORlt'NlD*,  or  Puildliiia  Crabi.  a  ftmil..  of.". 
e/mtirnui  Cmslareanl.  nenrly  allied  to  the  Canrmaii 

M.  Millie  Edwarda  makes  the  Portaniani  i1m  ic  ' 
tribe  of  the  family  of  Cyclametnpet.  observing  t bat  ti  rt.  : 
ccrresponds  lo  the  genus  FurtunuM,  as  il  wai  ciiit.i,-..>  ■■ 
by  FabriciuB,  and  comprehends  the  greater  pari  of  il-tfi- 
taceans  which  Lalreille  arranged  in  bil  divBioll  a(f!'i*.- 
tiret  nagfuri  iSirimmirtg  Braehyuro).  H.  MiIm  1-- 
wards  is  of  opinion  that  Ibe  closest  analogy  nniii->  itr- 
animals  to  the  Canceriana,  ftora  wbidi  Ibcy  are  I1111I.1  ' 
be  dislingiiiihed  except  by  the  peculiar  conbniiiin>c  ' 
Iheir  posterior  feet;  a  character  of  muck  im^nriim.  ~b 
much  as  it  influences  their  manner  of  life,  boi  "Wt .. 
found  in  a  manner  mure  or  lesa  marked  in  the  ifcno  3- 
longing  to  the  greaier  part  of  the  othct  nalural  ^mp  'J 
Ibe  section  liTitrhgura. 

The  general  form  of  the  IhrUmiaiu,  says  M.  Mil"  fc- 
wards  in  conlinualjon,  doe*  not  ordinardy  dilfar  murt  t-^ 
thai  of  the  grvalcr  part  of  the  Canctriant,  bul  ibr  t^-— 
is  always  bul  liille  elevated,  and  sometimtM  bs*  s  lauu'~ 
ehnpa.  The  orbits  are  direcied  upwards  and  fcrwsnik  Vt 
mtrmat  aniennte  are  bent  h«ck  Iransverselt,  ir  si  !>■: 
very  obliquely  outwnrdi,  and  ihe  basilary  joint  of  ik  'i 
IrmtUanlninie  is  parlially  lodged  m  a  gapof  lb*  isu'-- 
orbitarj  angle.  The  third  joint  of  the  txtmal  jf-'--  ' 
always  wider  than  it  ia  long,  and  >barplf  Iruau '<:  ' 
notched  at  its  anterior  and  ekiamat  angl*  bt  ibc  awtti-* 
of  the  fourth  joint. 


TIic  tlrma/  plailron  Is  always  vcrj'  aide,  awl  11  r'' 
the  latt  thoracic  fio_'meni  is  much  more  dniloped  it^  ■ 
the  olhors,  even  than  that  which  i-arries  Ihe  snicn  :  ' 
the  suture  which  srpaiates  ihi*  seitmanl  f*""  ".'  ',. 
ceding  is  direcltd  very  obliquely  furwards  and  in»sr.»  '■ 
vauli  of  ihe  wdes  i*  ganeivlly  Deatfy  bMUMtsl.  ■** '' 
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posterior  lalla  Turaea  very  narrow.    Tba  utoriot  /tet 

in  general  rerf  elongaltid.  llie  BurceedinB  feet  aie  ho:... 
limei  natatory,  and  iho  poiteiior  foet  alwafa  to.  Ihcir  tarsus 
being  lamelUr :  the  leconil  \iait  of  kcl  are  ordinarily  i 
than  ours  and  a  half  as  long  ai  the  carapace. 

HabiU  <if  the  Tribe. — Tlie  crustaceans  of  this  group  are 

fur  the  most,  part  nsontially  Bwimmers,  and  live  ofien  out 

at  lea.     They  are  vulgarly  called  Puddieri:.    Tlie  following 

gcLiera  are  arranged  under  the  tribe  by  M.  Milne  Edwa: 

Careiiius.     (Leaoh.) 

Genene  Character. — Catapnte  approaching  in  general 
form  that  of  Panopmu,  but  lillle  convex,  although  suffi- 
piently  elevated,  and  remarkably  wider  than  it  is  long. 
The  lalero-anterior  borders,  which  are  deeply  dcntuted, 
furcQ  with  the  orbilal  border  a  regular  curvature  which 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
uuiiilal  region  ;  latere- posterior  borders  very  long  and  mo- 
(l(-ra(elv  oblique.  The  branchial  region*  very  much  de- 
veloped and  rounded  anteriorly.  Front  advanced,  horizon- 
tal, of  moderate  width.  Orbits  oval  and  directed  forA'anls: 
there  is  a  fissure  at  their  upper  border  and  one  at  tlieir 
lower  border ;  the  gap  at  their  internal  angle  lodges  the  base 
of  the  external  anteDoa.  the  Sist  joint  of  which  is  naJTow 
and  cylindrical,  and  reaches  to  the  front;  their  moveable 
stem  is  very  long  and  inserted  in  the  orbilal  ^ap.  The  in- 
ternal aDtennm  are  bent  back  in  tl^Rir  nearly  circular  fusiets 
obliquely  outvards.  The  buccal  frame  is  a  little  wider 
backwards  than  it  is  m  front,  and  the  third  joint  of  Ibe  jai 
feet  is  much  dilateii  exlernally,  and  notched  at  its  two  in- 
ternal angles.  The  tltmai  plattron  is  similar  to  thai  of 
the  Portuni,  and  so  would  be  the  feet,  if  it  were  not  thi 
the  tarsus  of  the  posterior  feeL  is  not  much  enlurged,  and 
of  a  Hattened  lanceolate  form,  though  narrow,  whilst  that  of 
the  preceding  feet  is  styliform.  The  abdomen  of  the  male 
la  only  composed  of  Bve  segments.     (H.  B.) 

Example,  Carcinia  Mrniu,  Cancer  Mavnt  of  authors. 
Criibe  enrage  of  the  inhabiiants  of  the  cuast  uf  Normandy, 
The  tmall  common  Crab  hawked  about  London  and  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes.     Lengih  rslher  more  than  two  inches. 


LneaHtp,  RabU*.  ^.— Very  common  on  the  couU  of 
England  and  FMnce,  where  it  ia  found  at  low  tide  between 
stones  and  buried  in  the  und.  This  species  ruits  on  the 
bmch  with  rapidity,  and  can  sustain  a  long  abeetice  from 
the  water.  It  is  ediblo,  though  not  much  used  as  an  arlirje 
of  food  in  Kngland ;  but,  during  the  summer,  a  KreaC  many 
■""  Taris.  Uuloor.  '  ■  " 
Plfttyooychi 

Oenerie  CToroctor,— Carapace  narrower  and  more  regu- 
larly convex  than  that  of  the  other  Portunians,  often  much 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  sometimes  circular.  Front  very 
narrow  ond  dentated.  Latero-antenor  bordera  a  httle  curved 
and  directed  backwards,  and,  like  those  of  the  Carcini,  the 
Mybii,  and  the  greater  portion  of  tbo  flirtuni,  divided  into 
Ave  teeth.  Orbits  not  deep,  and  directed  forwards.  In- 
ternal antetins  bent  faatek  obliouely  forwards,  with  their 
fos^ti  very  imperfectly  leparatea  from  the  orbiia.  Oispoii- 
tion  of  tlie  external  antenim  different  IVom  that  in  the  Car- 
rim,  the  Ihrtutii,  the  Thalomitte,  and  the  Lapea;  their 
first  joint,  which  is  tbtt  smsll,  is  not  soldered  to  the  front, 
but  11  moveable,  like  the  succeeding  ones,  and  i>  inserted 
belweea  the  lower  orbital  border  and  the  aDtennai7  foiset. 
The  external  jaw-f^t  present  nothing  remarkable,  except 
in  their  thirl  joint,  which  is  narrower  than  in  the  greater 
iwrl  of  the  Ihrtutii,  and  advances  obliquely  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  antennary  ftwiats.  Sternal  plastron  oval,  narrow, 
and  very  much  narrowed  posteriorly,  and,  as  in  the  Portuni, 
tit  median  suture  occupiea  only  the  two  last  segments.  The 
anterior  feet  ore  moderate  and  not  very  unequal ;  they  are 
applied  eiaclly  against  the  buccal  region,  and  entirely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Portuni;  the  second  pair  of  feet  are  rather 
long,  and  have  the  tarsus  flattened,  a  little  enlarged,  and  of 
iiestly  a  lanceolate  fbrm ;  the  (orsus  of  the  succeeding  feet 
is  oho  a  little  flattened,  bat  rather  styliform  than  lamellar ; 
the  fifth  pair  completely  natatory.    (M.  E.) 

H.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genu*  into  the  following 
lectionaand  subsections: — 

SpeoiM  hsTiitg  the  fhmtal  teeth  uoequal  in  number,  one 


of  tbem  occupying  the  median  line,  and  a  single  Buure  at 
the  superior  orbital  border. 

a.  Tarsi  of  the  poslerior  feet  of  lanceolate  form. 

Example,  Pttity>,nychut:  ItUipes  {CanetT  lalipet,  Penn. ; 
PjTtummit  variegalttt.  Leach  iMakic.) ;  Kalyonyehu*  df 
punitor,  Latr.).  Length  about  an  inch.  £<«a/tVy— Coasts 
of  England  and  Frutice.     [Portuunhs.] 

u  a.  Tarai  of  the  posterior  feet  oval  and  obtuse  at  theend. 

Example.  Ptali/unychui  oceUalus  (Cancer  oceHalus, 
Hcrhst;  Portunui  pictui.  Say;  Ptatyonychut  oseetlaluf, 
Latr.).     Length  about  two  inches. 


the  medial 
orbital  border. 

Example,  ftalaonycAut  biputtulalia.     Length  Trom  two 
to  five  inches.     XocuAfy— Indian  Ocean. 


Species  having  the  front  advanced  in  fbrm  of  a  triatigu 
lar  muzzle  and  dimply  undulated  on  its  border*. 

Example,  PlalyonychuM  naiutut  (Pnrtvnur  bigttttatiu. 
Risao,  Crtal.  Sier.)  very  small.  Locality — The  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Poljbiua.     (Leaob.) 

Generic  Character.— Very  nearly  allied  to  lHati/onyehu$, 
from  which  it  hardly  dlfTeni,  except  in  the  form  of  the  feet. 
which  are  all  natatory;  those  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fimrih  pairs  are  very  much  flattened,  and  terminated  bv  a 
very  large  and  lanceolate  joint,  whiiA  has  the  tame  form 
ihrouehoul.  The  posterior  feel  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  ffatyonycAut  bipuslutatus,  exceplinn  that  their 
third  joint  is  extremely  short  and  nearly  globular.  Tho 
slernal  plastron  is  wider,  especially  posterioriy,  than  in  Pta- 
tyonyckui,   but  presents  the  same  dispoiition  as  to  the  me- 


Pt-tyUuHa^mitL 
dian  suture.    The  abdomen  of  the  male  has  the  ordimUT 
number  (five)  of  joint*.     (M.  E.) 

Example,  Pjlybiut  Hentlowii.  Length  about  two  inches: 

colour    brown.     Locality— Ti\e  British  Channel,  where  it 

appears  to  haunt  at  a  distance  fi'om  the  coost. 

Portunus.     (Fabr.) 

Generic  Character,  as  restricted  by  M.Milne  Edwards.^ 

Carapace  nearly  of  the  some  form  as  in  Careinut,  widec 
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Jons,  but  wit 

■qual  to  tw»-Uirdi  of  its  tnnivmal  dUmater,  and  the  con- 
tour of  iU  uilerior  portioD  atdiDiril;  more  curred  than  it  ii 
ID  ibU  geuiM.  Tbe  fronto^rbiUi  border  occupiei  hardly 
more  tbu  the  half  of  the  traniTenal  diametv  of  the  can- 
Mce,  and  the  ftaot,  which  u  narrow,  advance*  alwayi  much 
bafoad  the  iniertion  of  the  estemal  anIeniiK,  and  reache* 
in  »  remarkable  manner  beyoud  tbe  level  of  the  inferior 
twider  of  tbe.  orbit,  and  the  external  angle  of  thii  cavil)'. 
Tbe  lalero-antecior  bonier  of  the  carapace  it  delieate  and 
armed  with  four  or  !*•  large  teeth ;  tbe  oibiia  are  oval. 
The  anteQiMry  Ibaaeta  are  placed  on  tbe  tame  level  with  the 
•jea,  are  tranivetval,  and  are  aeparated  from  each  other  by 
a  partition,  the  border  of  which  it  never  prolonged  into  the 
form  of  a  apine.  The  baailary  joint  of  tbe  external  anteanB 
ii  but  little  developed,  but  completelv  leoarale*  tbe  anten' 
iiai7  Ibaeet  from  the  orbit,  and  ii  loldeied  to  the  front;  the 
moveable  atom  which  aueceedt  to  thi*  joint  would  aeem  to 
spring  Itom  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit.  Tbe  structure 
of  the  mouth  presents  notbiop  remarkable,  but  it  la  to  he 
home  in  mind  that  tbe  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
is  at  least  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  that  its  anterior  and  in- 
tamal  angle  is  much  truncated.  The  alemal  plaalron  is 
much  boga  than  it  is  wide,  and  much  narrowed  baekwatdt ; 
ita  median  suture  is  itot  eluded,  except  upon  the  last  two 
riuga.  Tbe  Bnt  pair  of  feet  are  of  modemte  tiie,  and,  in 
general,  one  i*  mneb  tloater  than  tbe  other.  Tbe  arm 
reaohea  but  very  little  beyond  tbe  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  is  not  always  armed  with  apines  at  in  Lupea ;  the 
carpns  always  preaents  on  its  internal  side  a  great  spiaifarm 
prolongation,  and  tbe  band,  the  length  of  which  never 
equali  that  of  tbe  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  carapace, 
it  ordinarily  moved  a  little  inwards,  to  aa  to  give  iba  capa- 
bility of  an  exact  application  against  the  anlerior  and  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  body.  The  three  succeeding  pairs  of 
feet  are  nearly  of  the  same  length ;  but,  nevertbeleta,  tbe 
third  or  foartb  pair  are  generally  longeat,  and  tbe  cacond 
are  shorter  than  the  anterior  pair ;  their  last  joint  is  styli 
form  and  eanalieubLte.  The  fifth  nair  are,  on  tbe  contrary, 
T  much  enlarged  at  tbe  end ;  Ibeir  third  joint  it  nearly 


of^Bi 


.  and  their  laat  joint 
...  .    . .    _  The  abdomen  pn 

aotbittg  remarkable,  ita  ditpoaitibn  being  nearly  the 
at  in  tbe  preceding  genera,  except  that  it  is  leas  wide 
ftmalea  utd  it  always  triangular  in  the  male*.    Tbe  i, 
as  restricted,  establishet  tbe  patiage  between  the  Cardm 
on  one  tide  and  tbe  Lwpem  on  the  ether.    (U.  E.) 

HabiU,  LoeaHiy,  ^.—The  /brteHS,  though  eatentially 
aquatic  and  swimming  with  much  eue,  are  not  met  with  hr 
out  at  tea  like  tbe  £mm(».  Their  haunit  are  near  tbe  there, 
and  at  ipring-tidea  Ibey  ate  often  found  during  the  ebb 
hidden  nndar  tlonet,  in  the  tmallpoola  of  water  left  by  tbe 
tea.  Some  toeciet  inhabit  ttitl  greater  depiht.  on  oytler- 
.,  ana  they  are  never  seen  to  run.  like  the  Carcini, 
**"        withdrawn  from  the  water,  Ibey  perish 


beds,  ftc ) 


in  a  few  boura.  They  are  eminently  carnivorous,  feeding 
noatly  on  tbe  dead  bodiea  of  animalt  which  tber  find  in 
tbe  tea.  Uanyof  tbe  species  are  eatable,  and  all,  with  a 
Mugle  exeeplion,  inhabit  the  coastt  of  Boriand  and  France. 
(M.  B.) 

M.  Ulilne  Kdwaids  dividea  tbe  apaeiet  into  the  following 
tections  and  tubsecliont. 

Species  having  tbe  front  armed  with  very  dittinct  teeth. 

a.  Fnat  armed  with  at  leatt  ten  leetb  or  spinoa. 
Kiample.  Arfioiw  jmbtr  iCwietr  pubtr.  Linn. ;  Cnwwr 


4  PO  R 

£o«aUy— The  ooasta  of  England  and  Fruca.  Thn  4  |U 
Cribt  a  Itanf,  Cr&be  Etpa^nol,  &c„  of  ibt  FimkIl 

aa.  Front  armed  with  three  at  five  teelb. 

OS*.  Carapace  wrinkled,  unequal,  ratbcc  gnnlMu,  uj 
covered  with  hair. 

Example,  Porhmu*  plieatut  (Cohmt  Dawcfv.  ts 
Penn.;  t'ortuimiDefitaiior,Lttch;I^rtiBnubtiiu{n,\ 
Immcb,  Maiae-i.  Length  about  eighteen  lines.  ColMt  nd. 
dish.     Lofoiity — Coastt  of  England  and  Fiaaca. 

oa**.  Carapace  nearly  united,  and  witboat  bain. 

Example,  I^hmu*  marmortut  (  Cowir  btfar»^ 
Penn.).  Zaeofi'/y—CoatU  «r  England  and  Frtnea  lb 
latt  joint  of  tbe  posterior  feet  in  this  ipeeiti  1—11^^ 


Species  having  tbe  fiont  entire  or  divided  only  idId  mbk 

lobes. 
6.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  uad  vm 

five  teeth. 
6.*  Front  divided  into  three  lobehofwbidi  th*Ht4K 

lobe  is  mora  advaooed  than  the  lateral  kAes. 
Example,    Portuaui    atrrugabu    ICawetr   Mnvn. 
Penn.  ;i\>rtiMiu  outer,  Blainv.).    Length  sboet  tvo  uru 
Colour  reddish.     Zoealilf — Coasts  of  Bnglaiid  snirnM 
in  the  MetLlerranean. 
entire,  or  divided  only  into  t«>  ijnMml 
lobes. 
bb.  Latero-antetioc  borden  of  the  carspaos  nwi  Mk 

four  (eeth  only. 
Example,  Pnrturmi  imUgriftvu  (  CoMsr  Kmii^* ' 


Loealitjf. — Indian  0 
\j 

Generic  Charaeler.— 
remarkable  for  tbe  flatneta  and  great  trantnntl  oini  W 
their  eoropace,  tbe  diameter  of  wbkb  in  that  dustiM  1 
more  than  double  its  length.  Front  nearly  alwsp  mm. 
and  much  lets  projecting  than  the  lower  bacd«  w  oma 
angle  of  the  orbit ;  the  latero-anterior  border  of  ik  <s> 
pace  very  long,  forming  getMrally,  with  tbe  aniito  Ma. 
a  very  regular  and  open  sefpnent  of  a  eirdt.  asi  wi  ' 
them  armed  with  nine  teeth,  man  or  lem  pnij«tis(  •i' 
spiuiform;  of  these  spines  ibe  laat  it  in  general  nucifnsw 
than  all  tbe  others,  and  is  dineted  atraigbt  ontwsrit,  ib.«(l 
sometimes  it  does  not  diSe*  fh>m  that  wbah  pm4a  ( 
Orbits  oval,  and  directed  obliquely  (brwatdt  tad  opesi* 
their  lower  wall  does  not  reach  to  the  ftaBbaDdibrnai- 
the  internal  cantbui,  a  large  notch,  whieb  lbs  Utdsii^u: 
of  tbe  external  antenna  filiu  i  at  tbe  upper  boriei  s(  o^ 
cavities  are  two  fissures.  The  fbsaeU  wbieb  lodf^r  tb  > 
temal  antennm  atenot  deep.and  hardly  covered  hy  iksi*' 
the  vertical  lamina  which  aeparataa  tbem  it  aratd  m*  < 
spiniform  point,  which  is  often  proloatad  beyMdiW* 
terior  border  of  the  earapaoe.  Bstecnally,  ihM  csiiWt » 
completdy  separated  from  the  orbits,  and  tfaa  tlsa  •<  ^^ 
anUnntt, which  are  tbera  inserted,  it  anfieiently  t^^  "* 
bent  back  then  entirely.  The  batUary  joint  of  tbtttva* 
anlenMB  is  soldered  to  tbe  inferior  herder  sf  the  wf^ 
and  external  angle  of  the  front;  it  ianol  wids^asdt™-: 
sertion,  by  tbe  exiramity  of  iU  intamal  harder,  l«  IM  w-" 
able  stem  formed  bv  tbe tueceeding  joints,  to  tbaiikai:'*' 
tbe  length  of  which  is  oonstderable,  would  ■••  fV^ 
from  tbe  internal  eanthut  of  tbe  aye.  and  aetkaf  r 
vents  its  being  bent  backward  <iotwards  teesM|'' 
in  tbe  orbital  cavity.  The  epislome  ia  atllf  iIt*'|^ 
and  the  buccal  frame  it  veir  neartyaqoare,  bat,  ■  ^"^ 
wider  forwards  than  it  isUhind.  Tbe  tbirliaKK'W" 
temal  jaw-feet  it  rather  abrupQy  tninnlad  **'''*Jf; 
inwards.  The  sternal  plastron  ia  naarir  »'"V»  "■• 
convex  longitudinally,  very  wide,  and  bartflvdowdlf^*" 
posteriorly  1  its  medisn  autun  oeonpiea  Ike  kssllti^'* 
ments.  The  first  pair  of  fsat  an  vwry  kin  J"*  *-'"^ 
armed  with  a  eertain  number  of  spioM;  me  *!(^  ' 
elongated,  and  not  remarkably  curved  inwaidt.  TU  a*^ 
succeeding  pain  of  foet  an  much sborter, and  sftsLsM' 
of  the  same  site;  sometimes  their  luminal  ja^i  ""^ 
rounded,  at)liform.and  in  general eaneti«tWt»l;^»**^ 
It  is  flattened,  lamellar,  and  natatory.  Ia  tba  fin>  (^  *" 
feet  would  appear  to  be  specialljr  daalioad  Ik  nLi. 
whilst  in  the  second  tbair  diipesitxiu  it  mm  k^u>>*  ■ 
twimming.  Tlie  fifth  pair  are  vwry  siroac,  aad  i""'""* 
by  tbe  width  of  their  latt  twojointt.po««tftJ  tart:  ikiru* 

joint  lor  thigh)  u  in  gaiianl  Moni,  bat  nry  •*•«.  »■'  ^ 


of  n 


Milts  scarcdjr  unr  soinei,  u  in  T/mlamita.  The  last  joint 
IS  iilvi-ayioval.  In  tne  female  tbeabdomen  presents  nothing 
remarkable,  except  Ihst  its  length  is  very  considerable ;  in 
lilt;  male  its  structure  is  the  same  ai  in  the  preceding 
..'iiiiTB,  there  being  oiily  Qto  dislinct  pieces,  the  third,  fourth, 
Lijid  fifth  rings  being  soldered  together;  the  first  three 
5.'t;men(8  we  always  \ery  large,  but  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
iiH'ce  is  a  audden  narrowing,  and  the  last  three  are  narrower 
siill.     (M.  K) 

HiiliiU,  ^nf  the  Gfniu.— The  Luptte  are  Pelagic  Crus- 
i:u'onii»,  living  in  the  ocean,  where  they  have  been  seen 
y  voyagers,  and  where  Ihey  have  no  other  apparent 
I  repose  than  the  floating  /nei.  Their  inimmlng 
lowers  are  great,  and  Bote  remarked  that  they  have  the 
jji'iilty  ^f  sustaining  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
111  a  Hiate  of  repose,  without  the  execution  of  any  visible 

Tins  genus  ii  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives 
-  lie  above  Bummary  of  their  habit*,  into  the  three  following 
;i.mps  :— 
A  A.  Speeiei  with  the-body  very  thick  and  convex  above; 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  not  much  elongated;  the 
hand  oonsiderably  shorter  than  the  carapace. 
Convex  Lupeffi. 
K\ample  of  this  first  subgenus,   Lupea   Tranrpiebarica 
"  'ancer  olivaeeut,  Herbst ;  Cancer  lerratu*  f  Foralt. ;   Ar- 
;h"ii*  serratta,  Rtipp. ;  I\)rtuttu»  Tranquebaricut,  Fahr.). 

Tiiis.  the  largest  Portunian  known,  is  sis  or  eight  inches 
■  n  It'ii^'ih,  of  a  greyish  green,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  Asia. 
A.  Species  having  the  body  very  much  compressed ;  the 
first  pair  of  feet  stout,  and  but  little  elongated;  the 
hund  remarkably  shorter  than  the  carapace.  Tarsi  of 
tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  flattened,  lamellar, 
and  nearly  lanceolate. 

Swimming  Lupes.    (Second  subgenus.) 
*  Species  having  the  last  lateral  spine  at  least  twice  as 
lur^  as  the  preceding,  and   the  front  projecting  but 


.  Upper  border  of  the  orbit  armed  with  a  spine. 
pie,  Luptapelagica (Cancer pelagicui.Ltan.; 


Can- 


■  rilicuiatui,  and  Cancer  Cedo  Nutii.Herbii;  Porluai 
''is'cus,  Fahr.).  Length  from  three  to  four  inches ; 
-.iir  tireyish-groenwith  yellow  spots.  £oco/i/y— The  Red 
;i  luiil  the  whole  Indian  Ocean. 

i".  Upper  boiderof  the  orbit  without  any  ipiniform  pro- 
Ion  gat  ion. 
K\uinple,  Lupea  tanguinvlenia  (Catieer  tungidnnlenliu, 
■I  Ijst ;  Cancer  ptiagicus,  vctr.  and  Porlunai  aanguinoten- 
I.  Fniir.).  Length  about  two  inches.  Carapace  with  three 
ui>  tirit^ht  red  spots  on  the  back  pan  of  the  carapace. 
■r/i/y — The  Indian  Ocean. 

i"*.  Median  teeth  of  the  fhint  small,  but  projecting. 
K sample,  Lupea  eribraria  iPnrlunut  eribrariw.  Lam.). 
iiu'ih  liirce  inches;  rolourj  el  low,  with  numerous  whitish 
■■,a.     Loealtly—CM^  of  Bratil, 
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B.  Species  baaing  the  last  spine  of  the  lalero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  scarcely  longer  than  the  olhera. 

b.  External  border  of  the  arm  without  spines. 

Example,  Lupea  tpinimana  (Ihrlimus  pelagicut  and 
I\)rtunui  spinimarais,  Latr.).  Length  from  three  to  feuc 
inches.     Locality — Coasts  of  Brazil. 

bb.  External  border  of  the  arms  spined. 

Example,  Lupea  Uibifron*.  Length  one  inch.  Locality, 
The  East  Indies. 

C.  Torsi  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pair  of  feet  uar- 
rowand  stylifarm. 

Walking  Lupes.     (Third  subgenus.) 
a.  Species  having  the   last  tooth  of  the   latero-anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  resembling  the  others. 

a.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  alternately  large 
and  small. 

Example,   Lupea  rubra  (Ciri    apoa.   Marc.;    Porlunut 
ruber.  Lam.).     Length  about  two  inches.     General  colour 
reddish ;  extremity  of  the  claws  black.  Locality — The  coasts 
ofBruiL 
a*.  Teeth  of  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  corapace 
resembling  each  other. 
.  Example,   Lupea  granulala.      Length   about  an   inch. 
Locality — The  Isle  of  France. 
k.  Species  with  the  last  tooth  of  the  latere  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  carapace  at  least  twice  as  lai^e  as  the  pre- 

b.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  much  more  projecting  than 
the  lateral  teeth. 

Example,  Lupea  Seba  (Cancer  marinut  9cuti/ormi», 
Seba,  Mem.,  iii.,  pi.  20,  f.  9,  copied  by  Lalreille.  in  Enoyct., 
pi.  272,  f  6,  under  the  name  of  Partunus  sanguinolenlut. 
Size  about  the  same  as  L.  granulala.  Locality— Coatlt  of 
Braxil.     (M.  E.) 

bb.  Median  teeth  of  the  front  loss  projecting  than  the 

66'.   Hands   larfie,   of  the   ordinary  form,   and   shorter 

than  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 
Example,  Lupeahattala  (Cancer  hasluiui,  Linn.;  Pur- 
lunus  hallalut,  Latr. ;  Lupu  Dufnurii,  Deam.J.  Length 
about  two  inches.     Locality — The  Mediterranean. 
bb".    Hands  filiform  and  of  great  length,  being  nearly 
once  and  a  half  the  transversal  diameter  of  the  carapace. 
Example,  Lupea  Forcept.  Lupa  Forcepi.  Leach;    Ihr- 
tunut  FOrcept,  Lair.).     Length  about  an  inch.      Locality— 
The  Antilles. 

Tnalamila.  (Lair.) 
Generic  Character. — Carapace  in  most  of  the  species 
cliaracteristic ;  but  in  iorae  it  gradually  approlimales  that 
of  the  LupeiF ;  in  feci,  sometimen  it  has  the  form  of  on  elon- 
;.;atcd  square ;  its  transversal  diameter  is  nearly  double  the 
length,  and  lis  fronto-orbilal  border  forms  with  ilia  laiero- 
anterior  borders  a  nearly  right  angle ;  in  other  cnscs  it  it 
nearly  hexagonal,  its  six  borders  form  nearly  equal  angles, 
and  its  widih  only  exceeds  about  half  of  its  length.  The 
front  is  always  very  wide,  projecting,  and  at  least  as  much 
advanced  as  the  inferior  border  and  external  angle  of  the 
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orbit,  k  disposition  which  is  never  obMrvabls  in  tbe  LupetB. 
The  latflro-anlerioT  borders  of  the  carapace  are  more  or  less 
oblique,  but  alwej's  fonn  with  tha  rronl^-orbital  border  a 
Tetf  strong  marked  angle,  where  there  are  from  fotir  to 
seven  teetti,  the  last  of  wbioh  is  never  remarkably  largur 
than  the  olhen.  Tbe  eyes  are  stout  and  short ;  the  orbits 
oval,  end  oompletelf  sepsreted  from  tbs  anlennary  foasets: 
the  upper  border  of  the  latter  presents  tvD  small  fissuroa, 
and  their  angle  is  often  nearly  as  distant  ftom  tbe  median 
line  as  the  angle  which  terminates  behind  ttie  lat«ro-an- 
tarior  border.  The  internal  antennm  bend  back  couplotelf 
in  their  fbasets;  and  the  inter- an  ten  narjr  partition  projects 
but  little.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antannra  is  in 
^enertl  very  wide,  and  always  soldered  to  the  front  through- 
out tha  whole  extent  of  ita  anterior  border,  presenting  by 
tarnally  a  mote  or  less  considerable  pmjectian  which  sepi 
rales  the  orbit  l>om  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  moveable 
stem  of  those  appendages,  and  which  is  very  long,  and  in- 
serted sometimes  very  fiir  from  the  orbital  cavity.  Tbe  epis- 
tome  is  rery  distinct  and  of  a  loten);e-9hape.  Tbe  buccal 
frame  i«  very  wide,  and  the  external  jaw-feet  are  disposed 
nearly  as  in  the  H>rtuta.  The  sternal  plastron  is  vary  large' 
and  its  median  suture  extends  upon  the  last  three  rings. 
The  anterior  feet  are  very  large,  and  cannot  he  concealed 
under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  as  ihey  are  in  the 
Portuni  and  Piatyonycki ;  their  third  joint  is  spiny  an- 
teriorly and  readies  much  beyond  the  carapace  ;  the  hand 
is  in  general  rouKh,  wilh.a  considerable  number  of  leelh, 
and  is  at  least  as  long  as  tbe  carapace.  Tbe  throe  suc- 
ceeding pairs  are  much  shorter,  and  diminiah  in  lenuth  suc- 
cessively; their  tarsus  is,  in  general,  slyliform.  The  lift h 
pair  are,  as  ordinarily,  the  shortest  of  all,  iheir  Ibird  joint 
IS  nevertheless  elongated,  and  at  the  extremity  uf  its  an- 
terior border  there  is  a  rather  strong  spine,  a  disposiliun 
which  never  exists  in  the  /br'luni  or  the  Plalyonyrhi,  and  is 
extremely  rare  in  theLupete;  lownrds  thcii'  lerminalion  these 
feci  becnme  very  wide,  and  their  tarsus  U  ovaL  Tbe  abdo- 
men presents  nothing  remarkable.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  tbe  genus  into  tbe  following 

1. 

Fron to-orbital  border  not  occupying  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  width  uf  tbe  carapace,  and  forming  a  rather  open 
angle  with  the  lalero-anteiior  borders,  which  are  armed 
with  six  or  seven  teeth. 

Hexagonal  Thalamitte. 
2. 
Fron  to-orbital  border  occupying  nearly  the  whole  width 
uf  the  carapace,  and  fumiing  a  nearly  right  angle  with 
the  latero -anterior  borders,  wlncb  are  armed  wilb  four 
or  flvelecib. 

Quadrilateral  Tludamitie. 
The  latter  form  the  Brst  subgenus  in  M.  Milne  Edwaicls's 
arransemcnt. 
a.  8i>ecips  having  the  front  entire  oi  divided  into  lubes, 

but  with  no  teetb. 
Example,    Thalamila    C/mplalii    iRirlunu*    Chaptalii, 
Aud.     Cnitt.  Siw.  iigypU).    Langllt  about  an  inch.    Lo- 
cality— The  Rod  Sea. 


b.  Species  whose   front   is  armed  with  deeply  rul  i  -, 

ttallened  teeth. 
Example,  Timlamila  crenata.  {f\>rUaau trmatm.h- 
Thalamtta  Adrnttr,  Guerin,  Icon.  Cr.,  pi.  I,  f,  1.) 
2nd  Subgenus.     (Hetagonal  Tbaltmita',) 
a.  Si^cies  having  tbe  latero-anterior  border  of  ibi.".  - 

pace  armed  with  six  teeth. 
a.  Last  lalerai  looih  nearly  (he  same  sin  aathc  pm"  -  : 
a*.  Anterior  feel  armed  with  spines,  batwithnut  el  >. 

Kranulalions. 
Example,  TAatamila  cntciffra  {Porttrnm  cw:'  ■ 
Fabr.  and  Lair.;  Caneeriexdtniatat.  HerbElPl.  L»  . 
from  three  to  four  inches ;  colour  mldisb  wilb  jfllu>  ■■ 
and  bands,  the  median  markings  resembling  a  cnn-  i 
cality — The  Indian  Ocean. 


8*',  Anterior  feet  presenting  between  the  spii^f"  ' 
whirh  they  are  armed,  a  great  number  of  luU'i:. 
elevated  ifrsnulHliunx. 
Example,  Thalamila  Natafor  {Cancer  Ktlahr.K^' • 
Porlunut  tangiiinolenttu,  Bosc.).   iocafiVy— Indisn  <-' 


in.  Lost  lateral  tooth  sloutei 

in^  llukii  lliu  others. 


and  much  noK  i^ '. 
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Example,  TktUamiia  CaUiancusa  (Cancer  CallianagM^ 
Herbal).    Length  aliout  an  inch.   X,ocali>y ^Indian  Ocean. 
b.  Species  having  the  latero-an tenor  border  of  the  cara- 
pace armed  with  seven  teeth,  two  of  which  are  rudi- 
mentary. 
Example,  Tkalamiia  ervthrodaeiyla  {Boriunus  eryikro- 
daciyiuSp  Lam.).  Length  2^  inches.  Zocoii/y— 'Auatralaiiia. 

PodophthalmuB.  (Lam.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  justly  observes,  that  of  all  the  Por- 
tuiiians  the  Pochphthalmi  have  the  most  remarkable  aspect, 
and  characters  the  most  easy  to  seize.  The  enormous  lensth 
of  their  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  very  short  in  the  other 
S trimming  Brochyurot  ifl  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  at 
first  sight. 


Eye,  orbit,  jaw*lbot,  &c.  of  Podophthslmni. 

Generic  CharacUr.—CM^^Viee  of  a  very  much  elongated 
quadrilateral  form,  the  two  lateral  sides  of  which  are  strongly 
ti  uncatoil,  and  with  its  antero-posterior  diameter  not  equal- 
ling  the  half  of  its  transversal  diameter.  Its  anterior  bor- 
der, which  IS  nearly  straight,  is  about  four  times  as  long  as 
the  posterior  border.  The  front,  or  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  two  eyes,  is  linear,  and  on  each  side  the  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  is  holtowed  throughout  its  length 
into  a  ver}'  long  and  deep  gutter,  which  constitutes  the 
orbits ;  the  external  anele  of  these  ocular  cavities  separates 
the  anterior  border  of  tne  carapace  from  its  lateral  loorder, 
the  direction  of  wfaieh,  very  oblique,  is  the  same  through- 
out its  length.  Tho  eyds  are  carried  pn  delicate  peduncles 
of  extreme  length;  and  these  osseous  stems  are  inserted 
near  the  median  line  of  the  front,  ^nd  carry  at  their  ex- 
tromity  the  second  ocular  pieee,  whilst  in  the  Ocypodiontt 
where  the  eyes  are  also  very  much  develoned,  it  is  on  the 
development  of  this  second  piece,  and  not  the  first,  that  the 
length  depends.  Tlie  ocular  bulb  is  not  very  large,  and 
reaches  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
antennta  are  situated  below  the  origin  of  the  pyes,  a  disposi* 
tion  which  is  met  with  in  no  other  Portunian,  and  their 
stem  cannot  bend  itself  back  into  the  cavity  where  they  are 
lodged.  The  external  autennn  ace  also  below  the  eyes ;  they 
are  placed  between  the  antennary  fossets  and  the  orbits,  at 
the  external  side  of  the  first,  and  their  basilary  joint  is  soU 
«lered  "with  the  borders  of  these  two  cavities,  so  as  to  com- 
plete their  walls  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other ;  the 
moveahle  stem  which  terminates  these  antenno  is  formed 
of  two  small  peduncular  joints  and  of  a  slender  and  rather 
short  niultiarticulate  filament  The  buccal  frame  is  ex- 
tremely wide,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  antennary 
fossets  by  a  very  delicate  border ;  its  anterior  border  is  about 
twice  as  long  as  its  lateral  borders,  and  these  last  are 
flirtfcted  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards.  The  externaj 
jaw-feet  leave  a  considerable  space  between  them,  and  their 
third  joint  is  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long ;  but  it  is  so  trun- 
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cated  forwards  and  inwards,  that  its  form  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  hatchet,  the  extremity  of  whose  trenchant  edge 


gives  insertion  to  the  succeeding  joints,  which  ure  very  larg*. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  are  large,  and  terminate  by  a  nearly 
straight  hand ;  when  they  are  bent  they  reach  much  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  carapace.  The  succeeding  feet 
are  much  less  than  the  anterior  pair,  and  the  third  pair 
are  longer  than  the  others.  The  joint  which  terminates 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  is  styliform  and  a  little 
flattened.  The  fifth  pair  are  very  wide  and  in  the  form  of 
natatory  oars.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  females ;  but  in  the  males  it  is  triangular,  and  com 
posed  of  five  moveable  pieces  only.    (M.  £.) 

Example,  PodophthalmuM  vigil  (A)rtunus  vigils  Fabr 
Ihdophtkalmas  epinosttSt  Lam.).    The  only  species  known. 
Length  from  two  to  four  inches.     Locality — ^Indian  Ocean. 

Fossil  Portunians. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  fossil  crustacean 
figured  by  Davilla  (CcUal.,  t.  iii.,  pi.  3,  f.  6),  and  designated 
by  M.  Desmarest  under  the  name  of  Porttmus  leucodon 
(Cr.Fbss.,  p.  86,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  3),  bears  some  analogy  to  Lupea 
Tranquebariea,  The  Podophthalmus  D^ancii  of  the  work 
last  quoted  appears,  M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  to  differ 
principally  from  Ihdophthalmue  vigil  by  the  absence  of 
the  sharp  spines  which  terminate  the  lateral  angles  of 
the  carapace  in  the  latter;  but  as  the  internal  cast  only  is 
known,  he  remarks  that  it  is  very  possible  that  this  nega- 
tive character  does  not  really  exist. 

PORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  philologer,  bom  in 
151 1,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  He  lost  both  his  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  sent  by  a  friend  to  Psdua,  where  for  six 
years  he  studied  classical  literature  and  philosophy.  After 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefieictor  he  repaired  to  Venice, 
where  his  talents  procured  him  the  directorship  of  the 
school  for  young  Oreeks.  But  owing  to  his  inconsiderate 
expressions  on  matters  of  religion,  he  soon  lost  his  place. 
He  now  went  to  Modena,  where  in  1536  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Oreek  literature,  after  having  signed  some  articles 
of  foith,  to  which  at  first  he  strongly  objected.  He  held 
this  offiee  (or  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  exchanged 
Modena  for  Perrara,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Dutohess  Renee  of  France.  In  this  capacity  he  also 
carried  on  her  correspondence  with  Calvin,  whose  doctrines 
this  lady  had  secretly  adopted.  During  his  stay  at  Ferrara, 
Portus  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acsidemv  of  the  Pilareti. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  dutchess  returned  to 
France,  and  Portus,  from  fear  of  persecution  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions,  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  obtained  the  rights 
of  a  citisen  and  a  professorship  in  the  university  (1562). 
Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  partly  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  office,  and  partly  in  writing  those 
works  by  which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  a  critic.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  June,  1581. 

Pbrtus  has  written  explanatory  and  critical  commentaries 
on  various  antient  authors,  such  as  Aristotle  ('Rhetoric'), 
Aphthonius,  Hermogenes,  Longinus,  Pindar,  on  the  'Greek 
Anthology,'  some  works  of  Xenophon,  on  Thucydides,  and 
others.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  treatise  of  Apollonius 
of  Alexandria,  *  De  Syntaxi,  seu  Correctione  Oration  is/  the 
'  PMtlms.*  the  hymns  and  letters  of  Syneiiius,  and  the  odes 
of  Gregorins  Nasianzenus.  His  son  Aemilius  Portus  pub- 
lished, in  1584,  six  dissertations  and  some  other  works  of  his 
father.  It  is  said  that  there  are  still  some  MSS.  of  Francis 
Portus  in  the  library  of  Este,  containing  commentaries  on 
several  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  on  Sophocles,  which 
have  never  been  printed. 

PORTUS,  iCMILIUS,  the  son  of  Francis  Portus,  was 
bom,  about  155U,  at  Ferrara.  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed 
by  his  father  in  the  antient  languages  and  literature.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  left  Geneva,  and  in  that  same 
year  (1561)  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to'preparing  new  editions  of  antient  authors.  In  1592  he 
was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1610,  at  the 
ago  of  60  years. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aemilius  Portus  consist  of  com- 
mentaries, translations,  and  original  works.  Among  the 
first  we  may  mention  his  Commentary  on  Pindar  (1598),.  his 
edition  of  Euripides,  with  notes  of  Canter.  Brodaeus,  Stibili- 
nus,  and  some  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1602;  Aristophanes, 
Geneva,  1607;  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (the  translation  was 
made  by  Aemilius,  the  Commentary  by  his^  father).  Spire, 
1598  ;  Homers  Iliad,  Xenophon,   and  Thucydides.    He 
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tmukted  into  Latin  the  work  of  Piroeliii.  'De  Theologta 
Ptatonis,*  published  at  Hamburg  in  1618;  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  Colonia  Allobroguro.  1619;  a  reprint  appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1630.  He  also  translated  Thucydides  and  the 
'  Roman  Antiqnites  *  of  Dionynius  of  Halicamassui.  The 
following  an  the  original  works  of  Aemilius  Portus:  'Ora- 
tio  de  varianim  linguarum  usu,  necessitate,  prastantifique,' 
CasseU  161 1«  4to. ;  *  Dictionarium  lonicum  Graeoo-Lati- 
num,  quod  indicem  in  orones  Herodoti  libros  continet,* 
Frankfort,  1603.  8vo. ;  a  reprint  of  it  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1 809.  '  Dictionarium  Dorieum  Graeco-Latinum,  quod  Theo- 
criti,  Moschi,  Bionis,  et  Simmiae  variorum  opusculorum 
interpretationem  oontinet,*  Frankfort,  1604;  'Pindarieum 
Lexicon,  in  quo  non  solum  Dorismi  Pindaio  peculiaies,  sed 
etiam  verba  phrasesque  non  vulgares  et  in  aliis  lexicis 
omisfs  declarantur,*  Hanau,  1604;  '  De  pritca  Gr»corum 
Compotatione,'  Heidelberg,  1604  ;'DeNihili  Antiquitate  et 
multiplict  Potestate/  Cassel,  1609. 

PORUS  (Owpoc),  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to 
several  Indian  kings.  From  its  frequent  occurrence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  name  of  a  family  or  tribe,  rather 
than  the  proper  name  of  an  individual.  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  paurot 
a  *  citisen  ;*  but  Lassen  {Ptnlapotamia  Indiea,  p.  17, 1 8)  with 
more  probability  connects  it  with  Aitirora,  or  descendants 
of  A^ti,  which  we  know,  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Hindus,  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  Indian  dynasties. 

Alexander,  in  his  invasion  of  India,  met  with  two  differ- 
ent kings  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  ruled  over  the  country 
between  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  the  other  over  the 
country  betweeen  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotes  (Raree). 
The  former  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  Alexander, 
but  was  conquered.  Alexander  however  treated  him  with 
respect,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  with  enlarged 
limits.  [Alsxandkx,  p.  300.]  The  other  Poms  did  not 
wait  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  but  fled  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prasii.  His  dominions  were  given  to  the  Poms  whom 
Alexander  conquered.  (Arrian,  iino^.,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  Porus 
however  did  not  long  survive  Alexander.  He  waa  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Budamus,  b.c.  317.  (Died.  Sie.,  xix.  14.) 

Strabo  mentions  (xv.,  p.  686)  that  an  Indian  king  of  the 
name  of  Porus  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus. 

POSEIDON.    (NxiTUNVs.1 

POSEN,  a  province  of  the  Phissian  monarchy,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  kipgdom  of  Poland.  On  tM  first  mt- 
tition  of  Poland  in  1 772,  the  part  of  Posen  to  the  north  of 
the  Netxe,  and  on  the  second  partition  in  1793,  the  remain- 
ing part  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia :  this,  together  with  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Vistula,  as  far  as  WarMw, 
acQuired  by  Prussia  on  the  third  partition,  received  the  name 
of  South  Prussia.  In  1807  all  South  Prassiawas  taken  from 
Prussia  to  form  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1 815  the 
eongress  of  Vienna  restored  the  original  province  of  Posen 
to  Priissia  by  the  name  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  It 
lies  between  51*  lO'  and  53°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  between  15*  7' 
and  18*  38'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Prassia,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  so&th  by  Sdeaia,  and  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg. 
The  area  is  12,250  square  miles,  divided  into  the  two 
governments  of  Bromberg  and  Posen. 

Face  0/ the  Countrff,  SoU,  Ciimaie,  4«.— This  prorinee  is 
perfectly  level,  except  the  benks  of  the  Wartba  in  the  circle 
of  Obernik,  which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  there  is  here 
and  there  a  hill  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Silesia.  The  toil  is  partly 
marsh,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  sandy,  but  even 
here  the  sand  is  so  mixed  with  more  solid  elements,  es- 
penally  loam,  that  the  soil  may  be  eonsidered  as  tolerably 
good.  The  most  fertile  |iarts  are  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Wart  ha,  and  the  Netsbmch,  a  low  tract  on  the  river 
Nctse,  about  90  mileii  in  length,  and  not  above  3  in  breadth, 
«hirh,  having  been  completely  secured  by  dikes  by  Frede- 
rick ir,  is  now  converted  into  fine  corn-land  and  meadows, 
with  farmhouses   and   %illagcN  where,  under   the  Polish 

f[>vernnit«nt,  there  were  only  unprofitable  bogs  and  thickets, 
he  rner  Wartha,  which  traverscA  the  province  in  its  whole 
brcaflth,  and  the  Neise,  are  navigable.  The  Netxe  is  con* 
nectvd  by  the  Bromberg  canal  with  the  Brahe,  which  has 
b«*en  made  na\ii;Able,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula,  which 
only  touches  the  (runtter  for  a  short  distance  above  Thorn, 
but  IS  of  great  ad\antage  bv  opening  a  communication 
With  the  BiUtic  Besides  tiiese  there  are  several  other 
riven^  to  that  the  province  ia  very  well  watered.  The 
bromberg  canal,  which   is   twenty  mUea  feng,  was  con- 


stmetod  under  FMeriek  II.,  at  the  ciptMi  cf  tooAM 
dollars.  There  are  several  lakea»  the  kigmt  of  ^htk  a 
the  Goppio  lake.    The  air  b  pure  and  healthy. 

Natural  PtodMictiom.'—Thm  chief  produetioM  sre  con '  ( 
all  kinds^  pulse,  culinary  v^eUbles,  flax,  and  mat  bat 
tobacco,  bops,  fmit,  and  timber ;  the  connoa  doatttr  i» 
maU,  game,  poultry  (especially  geese),  fish,  and  bsM.  Tbm 
are  limestone,  freestone,  saltpetre,  and  bog-iroo,  of  «hid  ^ 
use  is  made.  Agricultural  operations  are  camsd  oa  tt  i 
very  careless  manner.  The  country  suffned  vary  mm.\ 
by  the  late  wars,  and  this,  with  the  changes  in  thi  gomih 
ment,  checked  the  agricultural  improvement^  ebich  hei 
been  successfully  commenced  under  the  Priisnu  loir- 
ment  Since  1815  however  a  better  state  of  tkinp  bn  Wtr 
gradually  establi^ed.  *  The  common  peopls,*tiyt  D«-« 
rici, '  live  in  a  very  simple  and  poor  manner;  bat  u  a  as- 
deniable  that,  especially  of  late,  a  eonsidenble  inpfona^: 
has  taken  place  m  their  condttioo.  Great  publie  bui)da(\ 
one  of  which  is  the  citadel  of  Posen,  the  orgsnisstmi«(  u 
public  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  relsUoai  of  iv 
Isndowners  and  the  peasants,  ameliorate  the  eoadiun  ' 
the  common  people.' 

Trade  and  Mam^aetmrei, — The  exports  eoosiit  dwtfr  d 
com,  especially  wheat,  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  habi;. 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  wax*  honey,  hogs*  bristles,  and  kubixs, 
Manufactures  were  first  introduoed  by  Gerann  seuka  «Ur 
fled  from  Silesia  in  consequence  of  religious  peiwctuc, 
and  founded  several  towns  on  the  frontier,  such  as  IUt.ux» 
Fraustadt,  Bojanovs,  Lissa,  ICoscbe,  and  Mesenu.  Tim 
towns  and  several  others  manulkoture  cloths  of  iuek  v^ 
quality,  that  the  Jews  often  sell  ibem  for  Siki»B  vi 
Uutch.  Formerly  considerable  quantities  of  that  ei..j 
went  to  Rttsaia ;  but  the  rigoroos  prohibitory  syiteiB  Mn'm. 
by  Russia  has  nearly  put  a  stop  to  aU  trade  between  Un  ti 
states. 

ibpu/^'on.— The  population  amonnted,  in  \^*'.  ' 
1 , 1 69,706  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  great  miy oritT  sxv  %mn 
Catholics,  250,000  Ptotestanta,  and  70,000  Jcai.  Tb 
Roman  Catbolica  are  under  the  arehbisbop  of  GoaMs  •:: 
Posen.  Though  much  has  been  done  of  late  yosn»  <^ 
tion  is  still  very  backward  in  this  provioea.  Tbt  |7h 
mass  of  the  population  are  Pdles,  and  Pelish  is  tbe  crom 
language ;  there  are  however  many  stiangen»  opra. 
Germans,  who  inhabit  almost  all  tbe  towns  on  tbi  froour 
of  Silesia  and  BrandenboiK.  and  whose  nambMi  vr 
stated,  twenty  years  ago,  by  Haaaal,  at  140,000. 

Tbe  principal  towna  beaidea  the  camtab  [Bsonn^ 
Posxn]  of  the  two  goveromenta  are  >— 1.  In  the  pyiertar' 
of  Bromberg, Gnesen,  an  ohi  illbttdt  town,  vitb Mvf  - 
habiUntStOf  whom  1800  are  Jews ;  it  is  the  see  of  •  Rc« 
Catholic   archbishop,    formerly  the  primais  of  1^^ 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  seven  other  ILnBiau 
tholic  churches,  two  monks*  oonvents»  one  aum*  w^^' 
and  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Tbe  abibtus  • 
manufkctuie  some  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  sad  tbmt^'* 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Inowratalaftan  ill-boilitm' 
a  fertile  plain,  has  5100  inhabitants,  of  whom  SOMviM 
who  have  considerable  distillerica  of  bnndy,  biaetcM.  i^ 
saltpetre  works.    There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  cbtr^ 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  synagogue.  8eboQlsnUi*« 
built  town,  with  4000  inhabitaata,  who  haieaooy*^' 
manufccture  of  woollen  clotha.    t.  In  the  gorvasi^' 
Posen,  Iissa,orP6lish  lissa,  has  fi6€7  inbabitsnts»<(«^« 
3470  are  Jews.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  nasa^^'- 
towns  of  this  country,  and  belongs  to  Prince  Sobseu* 
has  a  palace,  a  handsome  market^plaea,  a  gynsHivB* ' 
Roman  Catbolie  churches  and  one  Lathenn  chsitk  •  •«•'• 
synagogue,  and  extensive  mannlhctories  of  eeolksf*^ 
linen,  snuff,  succory  (as  a  aubatitute  for  eofleeHaad  fainp 
The  trade  \m  very  flourishing.     Rawitsch,  iitaatatf.  ^' 
marshy  spot  near  the  frontiers  of  Siles&s,  has  Ml<  *>^* 
anu  (1786  JewsX  who  are  mostly  Germans.    It  »  T 
well  and  regularly  built,  has  a  gymnasium,  s  latU'-**^ 
church,  a  handsome  town-ball,  and  manufartorvs  of  *«•  ' 
cloth,  linen,  leather,  tobacco,  and  earthsowsia.  ^**V' 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  oo  tbemri*^ 
has  4500  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  ef  whom  1>^  <^ 
Jews.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  van  rra*^* 
able.    Krotoschin  has  6337  inhabitantSiefeh^  ••-.  ** 
Jews.    They  have  manufactures  of  woolica  cJocbk  .i'_- 
tobacco,  and  succor}*.    There  are  aUo  taaesrw^  ^***' 
houses,  and  distilleries.    Tbts  town  has  balks  U^- 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  «*«mwm.  r.c  *•* 
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POSITIVE.    (Neoativb.] 

POSSE  (X)MITATUS  (literally,  the  power  of  a  county) 
comprises  all  able-bodied  males  within  the  county  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  70  years.  All  such  persons,  with 
out  any  exception,  are  bound  to  aid  the  shehfT  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  his  office ;  and  he  is  flneable  if  he 
neglect  to  atall  himself  of  their  aid.  In  case  of  any  mva- 
Bion,  rebellion,  riot,  &c.,  or  breach  of  the  peace  within  the 
county,  all  such  persons,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imptisonment, 
are  bound  to  attend  him  on  being  charged  by  him  to  do  so, 
and  to  assist  in  opposing  and  suppressing  them.  They  may 
come  armed,  and  are  justified  in  killing  a  person  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  power  of  the  county  may  also  be  raised 
when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  apprehetiding  traitors, 
felons,  &c.,  and  that  even  within  particular  franchises.  It 
is  lawful  for  any  peace-officer,  and  perhaps  even  for  a  pri- 
vate person,  to  raise  a  competent  number  of  people  for  the 
purposje  of  opposing  and  suppressing  enemies,  rebels,  rioters, 
&c.  within  the  county.  But  all  such  persons  are  punish- 
able if  thev  use  unnecessary  violence  or  create  false  alarms. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  any  minister  of  the  king 
having  the  execution  of  the  king's  writs,  or  process  even  in 
a  civiFnature,  who  meets  with  actual  resistance  in  his  at- 
tempt to  execute  them,  to  raise  a  power  sufficient  to  quell 
the  resistoncc.  (2  Inst.,  193,  194;  3  Inst.,  161 ;  1  Hawk., 
P  C   152    156.) 

POSSESSION.  In  endeavouring  to  explain  the  legal 
meaning  of  this  term,  we  shall  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  fVom  Savigny's  work  on  the  Right  of 
Possession  {Das  Recht  des  Besitxes*  Giessen,  1827). 

'  All  the  definitions  of  possession  are  founded  on  one 
common  notion.  By  the  notion  of  possession  of  a  thing 
we  understand  that  condition  by  virtue  of  which  not  only 
are  we  ourselves  physically  capable  of  operating  upon  it. 
but  every  other  person  is  incapable.  This  condition, 
which  is  called  detention,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  notion  of  possession,  is  no  juristical  notion,  but 
it  has  an  Immediate  relatioti  to  a  juristical  notion,  by 
Tirtue  of  which  it  becomes  a  subject  of  legislation.  As 
owership  is  the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  at 
our  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  all  other  persons  from  using 
it ;  so  is  detention  the  exercise  of  ownership,  and  it  is  the 
natural  state  which  corresponds  to  ownership  as  a  legal 
state.  If  this  juristical  relatioti  of  possession  were  the  only 
one,  everything  concerning  it  that  could  juristically  be 
determined,  would  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
positions:— the  owner  has  the  right  to  possess;  the  same 
right  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the  owner  gives  the  posses- 
sion ;  no  other  person  has  this  right. 

*  But  the  Roman  law,  in  the  case  of  possession,  as  well  as 
of  property,  determines  the  mode  in  which  it  is  acquired 
and  lost;  consequently  it  treats  possession  not  only  as  a 
consequence  of  a  right,  but  as  a  condition  of  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  juristical  theory  of  possession,  it  is  only 
the  rights  of  possession  (jus  possessionis)  that  we  have 
to  consider,  and  not  the  right  to  possess  (called  by  modern 
jurists  jus  po8sidendi)»  which  belongs  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
perty. 

'We  now  pass  from  the  notion  of  mere  detention  to  that 
of  juristical  possession,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
The  object  of  the  Brat  part,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  investigation,  is  to  determine  this  notion  formally  an(l 
materially.  Formally,  by  explaining  those  rights  which 
presuppose  possession  as  a  condition,  and  consequently  de- 
termining the  signification  which  the  non-juristiital  notion 
of  detention  obtains  in  jurisprudence,  in  order  to  its  being 
considered  as  something  juristical,  that  is.  Possession ;  ma- 
terially, by  enumerating  the  conditions  which  the  Roman 
law  requires  for  the  existence  of  possession,  and  conse- 
quently the  positive  modifications  under  which  detention 
can  be  viewed  as  possession. 

*  The  formal  determination  of  the  notion  by  force  of  which 
alone  possession  can  become  a  subject  of  jurisprudence^  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  first  we  must  determine  the  place 
which  possession,  as  a  legal  relation,  occupies  in  the  system 
of  Roman  law.  We  must  then  enumerate  the  rights  which 
the  Roman  law  recognises  as  a  consequenceo  f  possession, 
and  we  must  also  examine  the  rights  which  are  impro- 
perly considered  rights  of  possession.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  -  answer  the  questions  whether  possession  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  and  whether  as  a  jus  in  re.  The  first 
and  sihiplest  mode  in  which  possession  appears  in  a  system 
9f  jurispriidence  oonsists  in  the  owner  having  the  right  to 


possess ;  but  we  are  here  considering  potseision  itidepeod/  u\ 
of  ownership,  and  as  the  source  of  peculiar  rights;  it' 
former  of  these  two  questions  therefore  may  be  e^yew-: 
thus— in  what  sense  has  possession  beendistingu^^L|ei.\ 
ownership?  a  mode  of  expression  which  hat  he^m^fi  I « 
many  writers. 

'  In  the  second  place  we  must  determine  how  the  d  <  (Ten  r' 
senses  in  which  possession  occurs  in  the  Roman  law  ••< 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  mode  of  exprvsMv^-i 
and  particularly  what  were  the  significations  of  po«e^*> 
generally,  apd  possessio  naturalis,  and  posaessio    c^u. 
among  the  Roman  jurists. 

'  In  the  whole  system  of  Roman  law  there  are  onl)  t » 
consequences  which  can  be  ascribed  to  possession  of  it^.f  t 
distinct  from  all  ownership,  and  these  are  osttcapton  .^ 
interdicts. 

'  The  foundation  of  usucapion  is  the  rule  of  the  T«t  - 
Tables,  that  he  who  possesses  a  thing  one  or  two  yvsu>  .- 
comes  the  owner.   In  this  case  bare  possession,  mdei«r.«  * 
of  all  right,  is  the  foundation  of  property,  which  po^^-^^ 
must  indeed  have  originated  in  a  particular  way,  in  oui*  r 
have  such  effect ;  but  still  it  is  abare&ct,  without  any  i*. 
right  than  what  such  effect  gives  to  it     AceordiugU  i:  . 
possession  itself,  distinct  from  every  other  legal  tela' 
on  which  usucapion,  and  consequently  the  acquisiiich 
ownership,  depends. 

'  Possessorial  interaicts  are  the  second  effect  of  po»se»r. 
and  their  relation  to  possession  is  this:  poaaeaston  of  r<^ 
being  no  legal  relation,  tlie  disturbance  of  posaeasiun  l< 
violation  of  a  legal  right,  and  it  can  only  become  so  br  : . 
circumstance  of    its  iMin^  at  the  same  time  a  violatiao  « «  . 
legal  right.     But  if  the  disturbance  of  possession  is  ttx-  * 
hy  force,  such  force  is  a  violation  of  right,  since  es^sn  :• 
ble  act  is  illegal,  and  such  illegal  act  is  the  very  thing  >• .    . 
it  is  the  object  of  an  interdict  to  remedy.    AU  poase^^    . 
interdicts  then  agree  in  this:  they  presuppose  an  act  «1... 
in  its  form  is  illegal* 

'  Now  since  possessorial  interdicts  are  founded  on  ^ 
acts  as  in  their  form  are  illegal,  it  is  clear  why  po»^>»^ 
independent  of  all  regard  to  its  own  rightfulDe»«  il  a 
the  foundation  of  rights.    When  the  owner  claims  a  il 
as  his  property  (vindicatio),  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  in-.  * 
ence  in  what  way  the  other  party  has  obtained  pos^est..;. 
it,  since  the  owner  has  the  right  to  exclude  every  other  c 
son  from  the  possession  of  it.    The  case  is  the  same  * 
respect  to  the  interdict,  by  which  the  'rnissio  in  pad»<>* 
nem'  is  protected :  this  interdict  is  not  a  posses&onal  i:.  . . 
diet,  for  the  *  missio*  itself  gives  no  possession,  but  it  ^.'  - 
a  right  to  detention,  and  this  right  is  made  effective  m  . 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  property.    On  the  other  I...  . 
he  who  has  the  bare  possession  of  a  thing  has  not  ou  i.. 
account  any  right  to  the  detention,  but  he  has  a   ru*t 
require  from  all  the  world  that  no  force  shall  be  used  ac* 
him.    If  however  force  is  used  and  directed   aga;n«i  : 
possession,  the  possessor  protects  himself  hy  meaxis  ^ :    . 
interdicts.     Possession  is  the  condition  of  these  int<:  u.    ^ 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion,  it  is  the  c  -  - 
tion  of  rights  generally. 

'Most  writers  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the  tiiJi. 
and  consider  every  violation  of  possession  as  a  violation  .    . 
legal  right,  and  possession    consequently   a^  a    ri^b** 
itself,   namely,  presumptive    ownership,    aoV  poee^.*^^  :  . 
plaints  as  provisional  vindications.      Tliis  last,  «L.cl. 
the  practical  part  of  this  opinion,  is  completely  confuu- 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise ;  but  it  is  proper  to  ^^.  • 
here  how  far  such  a  view  is  true,  as  this  may  be  a  mca.. 
reconciling  conflicting  opinions.   The  formal  act  of  ilK  .  ^. 
above  mentioned  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  it  p.»9  -> 
serial  interdicts  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  ttu:   : 
dependent  juristical  character  of    force,    and    obviuu-. 
sprung  out  of  it.    This  consequence  of  force,  nameU .  i 
possession  of  the  thing  must  be  restored  to  the  p<M»oii  « 
has  been  eiected,  without  regard  to  the  question  vih«.I-. 
or  not  he  has  any  right  to  the  thing,  is  rather  s^ib^  '•  < 
positive  rule  of  law.      Now  if  we  ask  for  the  reason  of  . 
kind  of  protection  beine  given  against  force,  that  iu  '•• " 
the  ejected  party  shouldrecover  the  possession  to  whicb 
may  possibly  have  no  title,  it  may  be  replied,  thai  the  -.  - 
son  is  the  general  presumption  that  the  possessor  ni:\  . 
the  owner.    So  far  then  we  may  view  possession  as  a  »:.s 
dow  of  ownership,  as  a  presumed  ownership;  but  this  \i. « 
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ibe  renU  is  often  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  in  possession,  though 
he  may  never  have  had  actual  possession.  This  sense  of 
possession  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  recent  Statute  of 
Limitations  by  the  words  *  receipt  of  the  profits/  It  might 
be  called  '  legal  possession/  as  it  is  for  many  purposes  a 
possession  which  gives  all  the  advantages  of  actual  posses- 
sion. But  since  '  legal  possession  has  been  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  expression  can- 
not conveniently  be  applied  in  the  case  here  considered. 
Nor  can  wo  use  the  phrase  '  possession  in  law  ;*  for  that,  as 
above  defined,  is  the  owner's  right  to  possess,  that  is,  his 
present  right  to  actual  possession,  which  in  the  case  here 
supposed,  the  owner  has  not.  There  appears  then  to  be  no 
one  term,  except  possession  simply,  that  can  be  used  to 
express  that  kind  of  possession  of  land  which  a  man  has 
who  has  merely  received  rent  from  a  lessee. 

The  old  form  of  conveying  a  present  freehold  interest  in 
land  was  by  feoffment,  that  is,  by  livery  of  seisin,  or  actual 
delivery  of  the  possession  upon  the  land  by  the  owner,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  the  donee  or  purchaser.  With- 
out this  ceremony  no  ownership  was  transferred.  Formerly 
no  writing  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  feoffment.  A. 
written  instrument  is  now  required  (29  Chas.II.,  c  3),  but  the 
ownership  is  not  transferred  without  liverv  of  seisin ;  that  is, 
though  one  party  has  agreed  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy, 
actual  possession  must  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
form  required  by  law.  If  a  lease  for  years  is  made  to  a  man 
at  common  law,  though  he  thereby  acquires  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  land  (interesse  termini),  he  has  no  estate  till 
he  enters :  actual  possession  is  necessary  to  give  him  this. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  made  a  considerable  change  by  en- 
abling a  man  to  acquire  an  estate  in  land  without  actual 
entry ;  but  the  statute  does  not  give  him  all  the  advantages 
of  actual  entry,  or  of  that  which  is  legally  equivalent  to 
actual  entry.  This  leads  us  to  another  meaning  of  the 
word  possession,  which  is  that  of  vested  estate.  (Preston, 
Canveyancifig,  ii.  389.)  The  words  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  are,  *  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  by  virtue  of  these  presents  and  of  the  statute  for  trans- 
ferring lues  into  poiiession,  the  said  A.  B.  may  be  in  the 
octualposseiHon  of  the  premises,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to 
take  and  accept  a  grant  and  release  of  the  freehold,  rever- 
sion, and  inheritance,'  &c.  Possession  here  means  an 
estate  such  as  under  the  old  law  a  lessee  obtains  upon 
entry ;  and  it  may  be  one  which  entitles  the  bargainee  to 
an  immediate  possession ;  but  it  may  also  be  an  estate  which 
does  not  entitle  him  to  immediate  possession.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  actual  possession  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  properly  understood  and  legally  defined.  If  the 
bargainee  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession,  but  has 
not  entered,  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass;  for  in 
luch  action  he  must  declare  that  he  is  possessed,  which  means 
actually  possessed.  The  actual  possession  of  land  in  right 
of  a  freehold  estate  is  called  seisin,  a  word  which  therefore 
imports  both  actual  possession  and  right  Thus,  *  things 
are  said  to  lie  in  liyery  when  the  person  in  whom  the  first 
estate  of  freehold  is  vested,  has  the  possession  of  land  in 
light  of  this  estate/    (Preston,  Estates,  i.  13.) 

Possession,  when  coupled  with  the  word  estate,  moans  a 
present  right  to  possess,  '  An  estate  in  possession  gives  a 
present  rignt  of  present  enjoyment ;'  '  an  estate  in  reversion 
sives  a  present  right  of  future  enjoyment'  (Preston, 
Estates,  i.  89.)  In  this  sense  of  possession,  an  estate  in 
possession  is  opposed  to  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion ; 
but  it  does  not  imply  actual  possession.  In  the  third  section 
of  the  Act  for  the  Limitations  of  Actions  and  Suits  (3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27),  an  'estate  or  interest  in  possession'  is 
opposed  to  an  *  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,' 
and  the  actual  possession  of  land  is  referred  to  in  the  same 
section  bv  the  terms  *  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
the  land.      [Statute  of  Limitations.] 

A  man  is  said  to  be  seised  of  a  freehold  estate ;  but  he  is 
said  to  be  possessed  of  a  chattel  real.  The  Statute  of  Uses 
does  not  apply  to  chattels  real. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  distinction  in  the  word  posses- 
sion as  applied  to  a  real  estate  and  a  chattel  personal. 
Both  may  be  possessed,  but  the  legal  conclusion  from  the  bare 
fact  of  possession  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  real  estate  and 
of  a  personal  chattel.  *  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
a  real  estate  and  a  personal  chattel :  the  latter  is  held  by 
possession ;  a  real  estate,  by  title.  Possession  of  an  estate 
tt  not  even  primd  fade  title.  It  may  be  by  lease  only  or 
Utm  year  to  year/  (LordEldon,  Hi^rn  v.  Mill,  13  Ve.,  1 14.) 


This  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  case  of  a  chattd,  possc:»*:'  n 
is  a  presumption  of  ownership;  but  that  possession  of  I  .  1 
is  not;  at  least  not  a  presumption  of  a  freehold  iuler*'^:. 
Still  it  is  so  far  a  presumption  of  some  interest  that  if  a 
man  buys  an  estate  from  the  owner,  knowing  that  anoiber 
man  is  in  possession  of  it,  he  has  notice  of  whatever  \^- 
terest  the  person  in  possession  may  have  in  tb«  land ;  at^ 
therefore  if  the  person  in  possession  has  a  prior  cootrAct 
with  the  owner  for  purchasing  the  land,  the  second  y  r- 
chaser  buys  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  person  in  p4»- 
session.    (Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Ve.,  249 ;  17  Ve.,  43.^  ) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  actual  possession  of  Uod. 
or  what  is  legally  considered  actual  possession*  is  neecs^n 
in  order  to  give  the  owner  all  the  advantages  of  owner»b  : 
In  the  case  of  chattels  personal,  ownership  is  frequently  »• 
quired  without  or  rather  before  actual  possession,  and  .: 
may  always  be  so  aoauired  by  contract  when  the  thir.^ 
agreed  to  be  bought  ana  sold  is  clearly  determined.  Som*-- 
times  the  owner&ip  can  only  be  acquired  together  with  t>K 
possession,  because  the  thin^  only  becomes  determined  *  •* 
the  act  of  delivery  or  taking  possession.  In  all  caisf* 
however  when  personal  chattels  are  bouj^ht  and  sold,  it  s 
often  a  matter  of  great  nicety  to  determme  whether  tb'r- 
has  been  possession  by  the  purehaser,  either  as  the  cood:: .  x 
or  means  of  establishing  his  ownership,  or  for  the  purp  rt 
of  ascertaining  from  what  time  a  thing  has  cessed  tu  be 
in  one  person's  possession  and  come  into  the  possessioQ  J 
another. 

Questions  as  to  this  matter  often  arise  in  eases  of  lo».  f 
insolvency  of  a  vendee,  &c.,  when  the  chattel  is  transfcTTr . 
from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  by  being  sent^  in  which  r  - 
it  is  of  necessity  during  a  certain  time  on  its  journey,  or  t; 
our  law  expresses  it,  in  transitu.    The  solution  ot  q*ir« 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  often  occur  in  a  commercial  counin . 
is  sometimes  difficult,  though  many  general  principles  : 
deducible  from  judicial  decisiona    The  right  of  the  ven  1  t 
to  stop  the  thing  after  it  has  commenced  its  journey.  r<  -> 
tinues  till  the  time  at  which  the  vendee  is  leg^ly  conbiderr . 
to  have  acquired  possession.    [Stoppage  inTrajcsht*  ] 

It  is  remarkea  by  Savigny  {Das  Reeht  des  Betttzes,-. 
185), '  that  in  the  whole  theory  of  possession  nothing  seen:* 
easier  to  determine  than  the  character  of  corporear  ap^n- 
hension  which  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  possess   - 
By  this  fact  all  writers  have  understood  an  immoi^irc  • 
touching  of  the  corporeal  thing,  and  have  aceordinirU  t*- 
sumed  that  there  are  only  two  modes  of  apprebea»<.: 
laying  hold  of  a  moveable  thing  with  the  hand ;  and  cnte;  .r..: 
with  the  foot  on  a  piece  of  land.    But  as  many  eases  oc.  - ' 
in  the  Roman  law  in  which  possession  is  acquired  by  a  a-r 
poreal  act,  without  such  immediate  contact,  these  r^*-* 
have  been  viewed  as  symbolical  acts,  which,  through  ' 
medium  of  a  juristical  fiction,  become  the  substitute  i  - 
real  apprehension/    After  showing  that  this  is  not  tb«  •  * . 
in  which  the  acquisition  of  possession  is  understood  tn  :. 
Roman  law,  and  that  there  is  no 'symbolical  apprebensj. 
but  that  the  acquisition  of  possession  may  in  all  ca9t»  ' 
referred  to  the  same  corporeal  act,  he  determines  what  n  .. 
in  the  following  manner : 

'A  roan  who  holds  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  ban*!  > 
doubtless  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  from  this  and  other  tu: 
lar  cases  has  been  abstracted  the  notbn  of  a  carport  -^  *. 
tact  generally  as  the  essential  thing  in  all  aisquisittor 
possession.    But  in  the  case  put,  there  is  something;  <  > 
which  is  only  accidentally  united  with  this  eorpoieal  (^ 
tact,  namely,  the  physical  possibility  to  operate  immedti'i  ■ 
on  the  thing,  and  to  excltide  all  others  from  doine  so.    T  a 
both  these  things  concur  in  the  case  put,  cannot  lie  deuK 
that  they  are  only  accidentally  connected  with  corpor 
contact,  follows  from  this,  that  the  possibility  ean  be  im- 
gined  without  the  contact,  and  the  contact  without  the  | .  - 
sibility.    As  to  the  former  case,  he  who  can  at  any  momt :  * 
lay  hold  of  a  thing  which  lies  before  him,  is  doubtless  •• 
much  uncontrolled  master  of  it  as  if  he  actually  bad  *  - 
hold  of  it  As  to  the  latter,  he  who  is  bound  with  cords  \ . 
immediate  contact  with  them,  and  yet  one  might  rati 
affirm  that  he  is  possessed  by  than  that  he  pos'scMnis  the  r 
This  physical  possibility  then  is  that  which  as  a  fact  mi.- 
be  contained  in  all  acquisition  of  possession :  corporeal  r . 
tact  is  not  contained  in  that  notion,  and  there  is  no  ca^£  .. 
which  a  fictitious  apprehension  need  be  assumed/ 

This  clear  exposition  of  a  principle  of  Roman  law  is  arf  ■ 
cable  to  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  have  ircv.*   I 
any  careful  elaboration,  for  the  principle  is  in  its  u.'^^ 
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owTiTsliip  oi  uw  annuitiei.    in  Uia  juagmeui,  Lord  Mara- 

wn'ke  observed,  '  delivery  of  the  key  of  bulky  things,  where 

vidcs,  &<!.  are,  has  been  allowed  adelivery  of  the  possession, 

btcnuse  it  is  the  way  of  coming  atthepossasaion,  or  to  make 

ii!!o  of  tbe  ihing;  and  therefore  the  key  is  not  a  symbol, 

iF!il<'h  would  not  do.'     In  one  of  hii  chapters  (§  IG,  Appre- 

/I'liiion  bevxglichen  SacAen)  Savigny  uses  the  very  same 

cxninple  of  the  kuy,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  symbal.butthe 

niuaus  of  Relliag  at  things  which  are  '     '     ' 

fuic  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  such 

suld,  is  a  deliveiy  of  the  possession,     (aee  iDe  case*  in  ine 

Ois'-ft  cited  by  Savigny,  p.  209.) 

In  a  case  (Williams  v.  Bosanquct,  1  Br.  and  B.,  238) 
uliuri-  a  lease  had  been  assigned  by  tbe  lessee  to  a  mortgagee 
a>  a  security,  the  mortgatjee  was  held  liable  to  pay  the  rent, 
[liiiiijjU  lie  bad  never  taken  acliial  possession  of  the  pre- 
ruiifs.  T-he  safest  ground  of  this  judgment  soema  to  be 
iliat  ihe  ccntraet  of  the  lessor  is  with  the  lessee  and  his 
:i<(!.i;{!is,  and  the  mortgagee  is  the  assign  of  the  lessee ;  it  is 
tlii.Ti'fure  a  contract  between  the  lessor  and  the  mortgagee ; 
and  as  the  lessee  is  liable  to  pay  the  rent  though  ha  never 
lakes  actual  possession,  so  must  the  assignee  be  liable  even 
if  Jic  <loeB  not  take  possession.  Whether  the  assignee  is  aUo 
murtgagce  or  not,  makes  no  difference  as  to  this  question. 
But  it  was  also  staled  in  the  judgment  (p.  263)  that  '  legal 
jKissessioni'  that  is,  acceptance  of  tlie  Ihing  assigned  by  ac- 
euptaiicc  of  the  assignment,  is  "equivalent  to  aclual  entry,' 
Ibitt  is.  to  actual  possesaion.  This  can  only  mean  that  such 
Ko-ca11od  legal  possession,  which  is  simply  'the  right  to  pos- 
siss,'  must  be  considered  the  same  as  actual  possession,  so 
fir  as  the  liabilities  of  the  owner  of  such  lease  ere  concerned. 
Kilt  such  possession  is  not  equivalent  to  aclual  pos»e:<sion 
for  tbo  purpose  of  preventing  the  Slatule  of  Limitations 
from  running  against  the  assignee,  (br  Ihe  statute  views  Ihe 
r.iiumcncoment  of  such  legal  possession  as  the  commence- 
ini-nt  of  the  time  when  the  auignee  ought  to  take  actual 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  shall  be  the  evidence  of 
ihiit  physical  pots ibiUty  which  is  ihe  cti a raet eristic  of  appre- 
li<.'n>i'jii ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Ibis  is  the  piin' 
t'lplo  to  which  particular  cases  must  be  rererrcd.  '  All  pos- 
si'-sion  then  depends  on  the  consciousness  of  unlimilod  phy- 
Mi'u]  dominion;  inorderfo  which  there  must  be  the  will 
i.iniums)  to  treat  the  tiling  as  our  own ;  and  there  must  be 
Ihe  physical  coudilions  of  that  possibility  (corpus),  tlie  con- 
sciou^itusi  oF  which  is  necessary.'  (Savigny,  p.  2^8.)  Pes- 
se-sion  may  be  acquired  through  a  man's  agent,  as  well  as 
by  Ihe  man  himself  who  wills  to  possess. 

Tlie  animus  which  is  necessary  lo  the  possession  may 
'>fiL'n  be  inferred  from  the  acts.  When,  in  the  case  sup- 
["I'lil,  the  vendor  gives  the  key  to  the  buyer,  it  must  be 
.i~--un:ied  that  delivery  is  intended  on  one  side  and  the 
i.iking  uf  possesaion  on  the  other.  If  a  man  buys  a  cask  of 
u  ine  in  a  merchant's  cellar,  and  puts  his  mark  on  it,  this  is 
ito  taking  possession,  but  the  object  is  to  identify  his  pro- 
!>'riy;  if  he  marks  timber  lying  in  an  open  place,  which 
Ik'  b.is  purchased,  this  is  a  taking  possession. 

Tlie  prineipto  seems  to  apply  lo  choses  in  action.  The 
'inL'sliou  often  arises  in  the  caws  of  a  wife's  choses  inaction, 
\>  ii:it  bliall  be  considered  a  reduction  of  them  into  posscs- 
—in  by  the  husband.  In  this  case  it  is  not  nereaaary  lo 
n  reduction  inio  possession,  that  the  husband  shall  ai-tu- 
■illy  havemnterial  contact  of  the  thing;  but  he  must  have 
III  <|'iirc<l  such  a  power  ovur  it  as  nlll  prevent  any  other  pcr- 
-'iii  from  getlinc  it.  If  he  hiis  not  done  this,  he  has  not 
r^'lueiHl  it  inlo  his  possession.  If  a  promissory  note  is  given 
Til  a  wife,  and  tbe  husband  only  receives  the  interest  on 
It  ilurinz  his  life,  it  will  belong  to  the  wife  if  she  survives 
)iii:i.  (Nash  V.  Nash,  2  Mad.)  If  stock  in  the  funds  be 
I  .'ipteailicd  tu  a  married  woman,  and  Ihe  executor  transfer 
ii  into  lii.'T  name,  in  which  it  continues  till  her  husband's 
<1  '  lUi.  ii  dovolvai  lo  tbo  wife  if  she  survives  him.  It  seems 
-.hit  if  »  liusbacdeansuealooe  for  Ui>  wife's  chute  in  action 


ot  nis  wiie  s  immeaiaie  cnoses  in  aciion  is  a  reduction  into 
possession.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  should  be  considered  a  reduction  into  possession,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  case  of  bills  of  exchnnge  or  promissory  notes, 
on  which  the  assignee  sues  in  his  own  name.  In  the  case 
of  the  husband's  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  are  not  entitled 
to  the  property  unreduced  inlo  possession,  against  the  sur- 
viving wife.     (Jarman,  SelllemenU,  '  Precedents,*  vol.  ix.) 

According  to  Blackslone  (ii.  13).' actual  occupalioa  ofland 
without  any  right  is  bare  posiestion,  but  such  actual  posses- 
sion ia  jirimS  facie  evidence  of  a  legal  title  in  the  possessor, 
and  it  may  in  time  become  a  perfuct  liile.'  This  is  properly 
the  right  of  possession,  that  right  which  presupposes  the 
condition  of  legal  possession.  Blackslone's  '  right  of  pos- 
session,' which  he  speaks  of  in  tbe  same  chapter,  is  tlie 
owner's  right  lo  possess,  when  he  does  not  actually  possess. 
The  singular  confusion  of  this  chapter,  and  parlicularly  of 
the  third  section,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  llio  'mere 
right  of  properly,  without  either  possession  or  even  Ilia 
right  of  possession,'  that  ia,  Ihe  right  to  possess,  is  not 
wholly  due  lo  the  author,  but  partly  belongs  lo  the  old 
system  of  our  law  and  to  the  various  legal  remedies  formerly 
applicable  lo  tbe  recovery  of  land.  (See  also  Blackslone, 
iii.,  e.  10, '  On  Possessory  Aclions,'  &c.)  In  Ihe  ease  of 
personal  chattels,  '  right  of  possession'  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  judges  to  signify  the  right  lo  possess,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  possession.  (Bloxam  r.  Sanders,  4  B.  and  C, 
9-lS.I  But  the  English  law  admits  a  right  of  possession' 
as  distinct  from  properly  and  from  the  right  to  possess; 
•s  fur  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man  finding  a  thing.  '  who 
has  such  a  properly  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all 
but  Iho  righful  owner.'  The  law  therefore  admits  a  right 
founded  on  the  antecedent  condilion  of  a  lawful  possession 
only,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  bare  possession.  In 
like  manner  as  to  land,  a  bare  pmtesior  can  moinlaiii  an 
anion  of  Irespass  againal  a  wrong  door. 

POST  OBIT  BOND  iPtist  Obitum.  Lat.),  a  bond  given 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  o  sum  of  money,  tbe  condition  of 
which  is,  ihal  the  money  bhall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  some 

POST-OFFICE.— HM/ory.  Orrespondenoe  is  the  off- 
spring of  advanced  civiliration.  When  the  glale  of  soeietj 
in  this  country  anterior  to  tbe  seventeenth  century  is  cun- 

lered,  there  can  be  lillle  surprise  ihat  we  hear  nothing 


trict  of  the  country  supplied  its  own  wants.  The  hllle 
foreign  trade  which  nourished  was  conducted  between  the 
English  buyer  and  the  foreign  seller  in  person,  at  the  port 
where  the  import  was  made.  Literature  and  science  dwelt 
only  in  the  convent  or  Ihe  cell.  There  was  little  absence 
from  the  domestic  hearth,  excepting  that  of  the  ilghling 
man  following  the  service  of  his  lord;  but  neither  the  serf 
nor  his  master  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to 
write  letters.  Tbe  businuss  of  the  state  only  demanded  cor- 
respondence. The  king  summoned  his  barons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom  by  lellers  or  writs,  and  held  fre- 
quent communication  with  his  sheriffs,  to  collect  his  parlia- 
menl  together,  to  muster  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  peace, 
to  fill  bis  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  of 
Nuncii,  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letlers,  formed  a 
large  item  in  the  charges  of  the  royal  household.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John,  iho  payments  to  Nuncii  for 
the  carriage  of  letlers  may  be  found  enrolled  on  the  Close 
and  Misco' Rolls,  and  these  payments  may  he  traced  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  through  the  records  of  subsequent 
reigns.  Nuncii  also  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  a  wardrobe  account  of  i7lh 
year  of  Edward  1.,  we  Dad  a  specimen  of  the  mude  in  which 
the  payment  is  entered: — '  x  die  Januarii  nuncio  Domini 
Regis  de  Hastang  redeunti  ad  eundum  dominum  suum 
oum  liltcris  Regis,  pro  expensis  suis  sic  redeundo— xiii.' 
As  correspoudencu  grew,  it  is  easy  to  sso  that  economical 
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arrsngemenia  for  its  transmissioxi  would  grow  likewise. 
The  Nuncius  of  the  time  of  King  John  was  probably 
obliged  to  provide  his  own  horse  throughout  his  journey ; 
whilst  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  he  was  able,  and  found  it 
more  suitable,  to  hire  horses  at  fixed  posts  or  stations.  In 
1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  the  Scottish  war,  is  stated  by 
Gale  to  have  established  at  certain  posts^  20  mi^es  apart,  a 
change  of  riders,  who  handed  letters  to  one  another,  an4 
by  this  means  expedited  them  200  miles  in  two  days.  It 
would  seem  that  the  poats,  at  which  relays  of  riders  and 
horses  were  kept,  weie  wholly  private  enterprises ;  but  that 
when  their  importance  became  felt  and  appreciated,  the 
state  found  it  both  politic  and  a  source  of  profit  to  subject 
them  to  its  surveillance.  Before  any  substantive  evidence 
appears  of  the  superintendence  of  the  posts  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  superscription  often  met  with,  of  *  haste  poste 
haste,'  on  letters  written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  posts  bad  become  the  customary  channel  for  trans- 
mitting letters  in  the  speediest  way. 

A  statute  in  1648  (2  and  3  Edw.  VI.,  c  3)  fixed  a  penny 
a  mile  as  the  rate  to  be  chargeable  for  the  hire  of  post-horses. 
In  1281,  one  Thomas  Randolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  a« 
the  chief  postmaster  of  England ;  and  there  are  reasons  for 
concluding  that  his  duties  were  to  superintend  the  posts, 
and  had  no  immediate  connection  with  letters.  The  earliest 
recital  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  postmaster  seems  tQ 
have  been  made  by  James  I.  The  letters  patent  of  Charles  I. 
in  1632  iRiL,  8  Car.  I.,  p.  i.,  m  15  d;  Fcsdera,  vol.  19,  p. 
385)  recite  that  James  constituted  an  office  called  the  office 
of  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  being  out  of  his 
dominions.  This  functionary  was  to  have  '  the  sole  taking 
upt  sending,  and  conveying  of  all  packets  and  letters  concern- 
ing his  service,  or  business  to  be  despatched  into  forraigne 
parts,  with  power  to  grant  moderate  salaries;'  the  office  was 
graunted  to  Mathewe  le  Quester,  and  Mathewe  le  Quester 
his  son :  all  others  were  publiquely  prohibited  that  they 
should  not  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  or  intrude  them- 
selves :  the  said  M.  le  Quester  made  and  substituted  Wil- 
liam Frizell  and  Thomas  Witherings  his  deputies,  and  his 
Majesty  accepted  the  substitution.  The  kmg,  *  affecting 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  taking  into  his  princely 
consideration  how  much  it  imports  his  state  and  this  realm 
that  the  secrets  thereof  be  not  disclosed  to  forreigne  nations, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  if  a  promiscuous  use  of  trans- 
mitting or  taking  up  of  forreigne  letters  and  packetts  should 
be  suffered,*  for  aids  all  others  from  exercising  that  which 
to  the  office  of  such  postmaster  pertaineth,  at  their  utmost 
perils. 

In  1635  a  proclamation  was  made  '  for  settling  of  the 
letter-office  of  England  and  Scotland.'  It  sets  forth  '  that 
there  hath  been  no  certain  or  constant  intercourse  between 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ;*  and  commands 
'Thomas  Witherings,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  postmaster  of 
England  for  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two, 
to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  Scotland  and 
the  City  of  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  in  six 
days.'  Directions  are  given  for  the  management  of  the 
correspondence  between  post-towns  on  the  line  of  road  and 
other  towns  which  are  named,  and  likewise  in  Ireland.  All 
postmasters  are  commanded  *  to  have  ready  in  their  stables 
one  or  two  horses:'  2^.  for  a  single  horse  and  bd,  for  two 
horses  per  mile  were  the  charges  settled  fur  this  service. 
A  monopoly  was  established,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of 
common  known  carriers  and  particular  messengers  sent  on 
purpose,  most  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  all  subse- 
quent regulations  of  the  Post-office.  In  1640  a  proclama- 
tion was  made  concerning  the  sequestration  of  the  office  of 
postmaster  for  foreign  parts,  and  also  of  the  letter-office  of 
England,  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachy  of  London, 
merchant ;  but  in  1642  it  was  resolved  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  such  sequestration  was  *  a  grievance 
and  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  off,'  and  that  Mr.  Wy- 
therings  ought  to  be  restored.  As  late  as  1644  it  appears 
that  the  postmaster's  duties  were  not  connected  directly 
with  letters.  A  parliamentary  resolution  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  states  that  *  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, finding  by  experience  that  it  is  most  necessary,  for 
keeping  of  good  intelligence  between  the  parliament  and 
their  forces,  that  post  stages  should  be  erected  in  several 
parts  of  tlio  kingdom,  and  the  offico  of  roaster  of  the  posts 
and  couriers  bemg  at  present  void,  ordain  that  Edmund 
PrtdeauK,  Esq..  a  member  of  (he  House  of  Commons,  shall 


be,  and  is  hereby  constituted,  master  of  the  posts,  mcsscn 
gers,  and  couriers.'  '  He  first  established  a  weekly  convey- 
ance of  letters  into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  thereby  aa\ini( 
to  the  public  the  charge  of  maintaining  postmastera  to  th« 
amount  of  7000/.  per  annum.*  (Blackstone.)  An  attempt 
of  the  Compnon  Council  of  London  to  set  up  a  separate  Pu»:- 
office,  in  1649,  was  checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  Hou^r: 
of  Commons,  which  declared  '  that  the  office  of  poatma»ur 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  px:- 
liament' 

But  the  most  complete  step  i^  the  establishment  of  a 
Post-office  was  taken  in  1666,  when  an  act  was  passed  '  w 
settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Tui 
having  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  measurea.  indurt> 
us  to  give  something  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  it.  It.  > 
preamble  sets  forth  'that  the  erecting  of  one  General  Fc>! 
office  for  the  speedy  conveying  and  recarrying  of  letters  I'. 

fost  to  and  from  all  places  within  England,  Scotland*  ai. . 
reland,  and  into  several  parts  beyond  the  seaa,  hath  beer. 
and  is  the  best  means  not  only  to  maintain  a  certain  ar  i 
constant  intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  between  all  xLk 
said  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  these  1 1- 
tions,  but  also  to  convey  the  publique  despatches,  and  * 
discover  and  prevent  manv  dangerous  and  wicked  de»  j  • 
which  have  been  and  are  daily  contrived  against  the  pcv 
and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth,  the  intelligence  wh^..-  f 
cannot  well  be  communicate^  but  by  letter  S  escnpu*    it 
also  enacted  that '  there  shall  be  one  Generall  Post-«)tl   . 
and  one  officer  stiled  the  postmaster-generall  of  England  a:  ^ 
comptroller  of  the  post-office.'    This  officer  was  to  hare  i.  * 
horsing  of  all  *  through*  posts  and  persons  '  riding  in  pjs*. 
prices  for  letters,  both  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  fore.^  . 
and  for  post-horses,  were  fixed.  All  other  persons  went  i.. 
bidden  to  '  set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-posts,  horse-post^   < 
pacquet-boats.'   These  arrangements  were  confirmed  m  u  ^ 
first  year  of  the  Restoration  by  an  act  which  was  ispealc<i  • 
Anne,  c.  U.    In  1683,  a  metropolitan  penny-post  was  set  u* « 
the  history  of  which  is  given  at  length  in  the  *  Ninth  Re^n  , 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inq\nry/     From  17.. 
to  1838,  upwards  of  150  acts  affecting  the^ regulations  of  ti 
Post-office  were  passed.    In  the  first  year  of  Her  pres^  .. 
Majesty  nitiety-nine  of  these  were  repealed*  either  wb<>.: 
or  partially,  and  the  following  acts  were  passed,  by  whi  . 
the  whole  department  of  the  Post-office  was  regulated : 

For  the  management  of  the  Post-office,  c  33. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  of  postage,  c.  34. 

For  regulating  the  sending  and  receiving  of  letters  ar  ; 
packets  by  the  post  free  from  the  duty  of  postage,  c  3  j. 

For  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  offences  aga.u^^t 
the  Post-office,  and  explaining  certain  terms  and  ex^t*^ 
sions,  c  36. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  all  the  ads  nStcw-^ 
the  Post-office  would  occupy  a'  considerable  space      A  i 
account  even  of  these  four  last-mentioned  acts  must  be  d^*- 
pensed  with,  and  the  reader  referred  to  the  acts  tbtra- 
selves.    Their  enactments  have  been  abrogated*  to  a  CT«-: 
extent,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  U7.< 
form  postage,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.    Thi»  nt'  • 
sure,  which  has  placed  the  Post-office,  at  the  time  wc  :- 
now  writing,  in  a  state  of  total  transition,  so  thai  what  n  ... 
practice  to-day  falls  into  disuse  on  the  morrow,  was  can '  i 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  in  1839,  2  and  3  Vic^  ca|\  %: 
which  conferred  temporary  powers  on  the  Lords  of  \\. 
Treasury  to  do  so,  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  bv  ji:: 
act  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  96,  passed  10th  August,  1840. 

Bates  qf  Jhstage.—Thii  first  establishment  of  a  rate   :' 
postage  for  carrying  letters  occurs  in  1635,  in  the  procUmi 
tion  already  described.     The  rates  were  fixed  as  follows:— 


Under  80  miles     . 

Between  60  miles  and  140  miles 

Above  140  miles  . 

On  the  borders  and  in  Scotland 


2d,  single  letter. 

6 

8 


n 


•Two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters  in  one  packet,  or  met.. 
to  pay  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  said  packet.* 

The  rates,  both  inland  and  foreign,  fixed  by  the  otl  - 
nance  ofthe  Commonwealth  in  1656,  are  therein  fnlh  de- 
tailed. Letters  above  two  sheets  were  charged  by  wv.^^  t. 
In  most  cases  the  rates  vary  but  little  from  those  fit*^ 
in  the  12  Car.  I.,  the  principal  of  which  were  as  follows:— 

Letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  to  or  from  any  plan  r .  t 
exceeding  80  miles,  2d. ;  above  80  miles,  3d.  From  Lond\i 
to  Berwick,  3d. ;  to  Dublin,  6d.    Letten  of  two  sheets  wm 


T!ie5e  rules  were  applied  lo  general-post  letters  passing 
I'i'irii  une  post-ton'n  to  another  post-iowii.  Tliu  principle 
uf  [lie  rating  nas  to  charge  according  tu  llie  distance 
uhii'li  Iho  conveyance  trafelled.  until  Uie  )'ear  1839,  wliun 
tliL-  ilii'e<;C  distaiiM  only  was  charged.  A  single  letter  was 
i!.ii:r|>L'ctc(l  to  mean  a  single  piece  of  paper,  provided  it 
d.'l  Hut  exceed  an  ounce  in  veight.  A  second  piece  of 
I  .;[)L'r.  however  Blnall,  or  any  iliclosure,  consliluled  a  tioiible 
I'lliT.  A  single  sheet  above  an  ounce  was  charged  with 
^iiirl'Mld  poslnge.  After  a  fourfold  charge,  the  additional 
cliiirsos  advanced  by  weight. 

Ill  Scotland,  letters,  when  conveyed  by  mail-coaches  only, 
UL-i'D  subject  to  an  additional  halfpenny.  Letters  pauing 
lL'U'eL<ii  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  nubject  tu  (be  rate« 
<:l'  pii'i.-igc  charged  in  Great  Britain,  besides  packet  ratos, 
ii.1'1  .Mi^nai,  C^tiway  Bridge,  or  Millbrd  rates. 

rvKveen  lUii  and  1H3U,  the  rates  in  Ireland  were  as 
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r-general  had  authority  lo  establish  penny 
<<'-i->  fur  letters  not  exceeding  in  weis^ht  four  ounres,  in, 
I.  or  lo,  any  city,  town,  or  place  in  tho  United  Kingdom 

■I  Ijit  iliaii  London  or  Dublin),  without  any  reference  to  the 
i.-i.iji.'c  10  which  ihe  letters  ore  conrejed. 

'1  iie  [iriiiciplo  which  guided  the  department  in  eslablish- 
'  ^  ]><:iiiiy  posts,  was  tc  select  small  towns  and  populous 
II  .L^iiliuurhtfuds,  not  situated  in  Ihe  direct  lines  uf  general- 

<i~i  conveyances,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  that  facility, 
nit-rcver  Huch  penny  pobt  did  not  affurd  the  means  of  evad- 
■..li  lilt.'  iicneral  post,  and  promised  to  yield  a  return  Ih&t 
.  xuid  pay  fur  its  mainlunancc.  Tho  rule  was  to  consider 
'.  h.'ilier  the  receipts  on  the  first  setting  up  of  tho  post 
>  :Ljld  pjy  about  two-thinis  of  the  charge.  The  Post-ottlce 
<  <A  ila  chance  of  the  remainder  being  made  good.  There 
I  a  penny  post  for  Dublin,  the  limits  of  which  tlie  Fost- 
iiii^it'L'-iieneral  das  authority  to  alter 

Tliu  London  Twopenny  Post  extended  lo  all  tellers  trans- 
ii:tied  bv  the  said  post  in  the  limits  of  a  circle  of  three 
iiili:?.'  radius,  the  centre  being  the  General  Post-offlcc  in  St 
lintiiii's  lo  Grand;  which  limits  the  Pusimoster- general 
,  id  .luihority  lo  alter.  Th«  London  Threepenny  Post  ex- 
<'ii  ltd  lu  alt  leltere  transmitted  by  the  said  post  beyond  the 

.rile  of  three  miles'  ridius.and  within  Ihe  limits  of  aeircio 
.i  tuclte  miles'  radius,  the  centre  being  Ihe  General  Post' 


lie   Select   Committee  of  the   House  of  Commons 
H  :>nd  1839,  which  iuTcsti|;ated Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan. 
tJi  tud  lh»  following  lo  bo  lh«  Merage  rates  of  postage 


Packet  and  ship  letters 

and  inland  general-post 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  London  id,  and 

3d.  post  letters 
Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id. 
post  letters       .  ,         >         . 


Inland  general-uosi 
Ditto  and  Loodon 

post  letters 
Ditto,  ditto  and  coi 

teitera     . 


231562  =  nearly  23J 
9-70G:i  =  nearly  e| 
8-4006  =  nearly     8i 


ilry  Id.  post 


7'6074: 


67414  =  nearly 


=  little  mora 

ihan  71 

:  nearly     SJ 

s  Dearly     7) 


Average  rain.  Multiple  Letttrt  being  excluded. 
Single  inland  general-post  letters  7'7445  =  nearly     7( 

Ditto  and  London   2d.  and  3d. 

post  letters       t         .         .         ,       6'8202  =  litllo  more 
than  Si 
Ditto,  ditto,  and  country  Id.  post 

letters C-C1Q6  =  nearly     GJ 

Franking. — As  early  as  a  post-ofllce  was  eslablished, 
certain  exemptions  from  ihe  rates  of  postage  were  made. 
Parliamentary  franking  existed  in  1G66.  An  entry  is 
registered  on  the  Journal*  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  on 
19th  October,  IGGE,  •  That  Edward  Roberts  be  sent  for  in 
custody  of  Ihe  serjeant-nt-aniis  or  his  deputy  lo  answer  his 
abuse  and  breach  of  privilcKO  in  cxncling  money  of  the 
members  of  this  House  for  post  letlers.'  In  Ihe  paper  bill 
which  granted  the  post-ofllce  revenue  loChailes  II.  a  clause 
provided  that  all  the  members  uf  the  HouiiU  of  Commons 
should  have  their  'otters  free,  which  clause  was  left  out 
by  Ihe  lords,  bec.ise  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  lbs 
passing  of  their  '.etters,  but  a  r.omptomise  was  made  on  the 
assurance  thr .  their  letters  should  pass  free. 

In  1733  t'.ic  House  cf  Commons  pioeccuted  some  inve^^ti- 
gallons  itito  the  subjecl.  which  appear  on  Ihe  Journals. 
Again,  in  1764  (4 Geo. HI,),  a  committee  wasappoinied  'to 
inquire  into  the  several  frauds  and  abuses  in  relation  lo  the 
sending  or  receiving  of  letters  and  parcels  free  from  the 
duly  of  postage.'  Among  various  abuses  proved  to  exist. 
it  is  related  that  'one  man  had  in  the  course  of  live  moiiihs 
counterfeited  1200  dozen  of  franks  of  members  of  pnrliD- 
meiit,  and  that  a  regular  Itadc  of  buying  and  celling  franks 
hod  been  arlually  establislied  with  several  persons  in  Ihe 
country.'  Resolutions  restricting  and  regulating  tlie  privi- 
lege were  )>as5ed.  From  lime  lo  lime  the  privilege  wa* 
extended,  until  it  was  finally  abolished,  with  a  very  lew  ex- 
ceptions, on  loth  January,  i))40. 

Seven  millions  of  franks,  out  of  sixty-three  miUiuns  of 
general-post  letters,  including  franks,  were  eslimaled  in 
1 H38  to  pass  through  Ihe  Post-olKcc  annually.  The  velutive 
quantities  of  these  several  document!  are  given  in  tha 
■  Third  Report  uf  the  Couiuout'  Committee ;'  as  followi ;— 
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56,000,000  01*  general-post  chargeable  let* 

ters,  equivalent  at 
4,813,448  parlianaentary  franks 
2,109,010  ofBcial  \ranks     .         • 
77,542  copies  of  the  statutes  • 


Single  LfeUan. 


1|  to  63,000,000 

2  to     9,626.896 

8  to  16,872,080 

13  to     1,008,046 


63,000,000 


90,507,022 


The  privileged  letters  therefore,  redaced  to  the  standard 
of  single  letters,  amounted  to  above  30  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  the  general  post 

The  average  weight  of  a  single  chargeable  Tetter  was  about 
3-lOths  of  an  ounce;  the  average  weight  of  a  parliamentary 
frank  about  48-100th8  of  an  ounce ;  that  of  an  official  frank 
1*9376  oz.,  or  nearly  two  ounces;  and  that  of  a  copy  of  a 
public  statute  3*1 129  oz.  Had  they  been  liable  to  the  then 
existing  rates,  they  would  have  contributed  in  the  following 
proportions  to  the  revenue : — 


Number. 

Parliamentary  franks  4,813,448 
Official  franks  .  .  •  2,109,010 
Statutes  distributed     •         77,542 


I  Rale  per 
Letter. 

17*392 

70-209 

112-795 


Totals 


Revenue. 

£. 

348,814 

616,965 

36,443 

1,002,222 


,     7,000,000 

Newspapers  with  a  few  exceptions  pass  free  of  postage. 
All  franking  is  now  altogether  abolished. 

Revenue,— The  statistics  of  the  Post-office  revenue  are 
far  from  complete.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Post«office 
establishment,  and  before  1716,  only  a  few  scattered  accounts 
can  be  collected.  In  1653  the  annual  revenue  was  farmed 
for  10,000/.,  and  in  1659  for  14,000/.  (Journals  of  the  Com- 
mons.) In  1663  it  was  farmed  for  21,500/.  annually,  and 
the  amount  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1674  the 
farming  of  the  revenue  yielded  43,000/.  In  1685  it  pro- 
duced 65,000/.  Parliament  resumed  the  grant  after  1688, 
though  the  king  continued  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  1711 
the  gross  revenue  was  reckoned  at  11 1 ,426/.  From  1 7 16  to 
1733  the  average  yearly  net  revenue  was  97,540/.,  founded 
upon  '  a  certain  account  and  not  an  estimate.'  (Commons 
Journals,  April  16,  1735.)  In  the  Postage  Reports  of  1838 
(vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  1 76 ;  vol.  L,  p.  51 1)  are  accounts  showing  the 
gross  receipt,  charge  of  management,  net  receipt  and  rate 
per  cent  of  collection  in  Great  Britain  from  1758  to  1837, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1800  to  1837.  The  ac- 
counts for  a  few  years  will  serve  to  show  its  progress. 


Grbat  Britain. 


Ycaneuded 
5  April. 


1758 
1769 
1779 
1786 
1799 
1816 
1637 


Groei 
Receipt. 

£ 

222,075 

305,058 

402,918 

506,500 

1,012,731 

2.193,741 

2,206,736 


Charges  of 
Mauagemeut. 

£ 

148,345 
140,293 
263,670 
220,525 
324.787 
594.045 
609,220 


Net  Receipt  Rate  percent,  or 
(returns  deducted).    Gollrctioti. 

£  £     s,   d. 

73,730    66  15  11 

164,760    45  19  9 

139,248    65  8  9 

285,975    43  10  9 

657.388    32  1  4 

1.526,527    27  1  6 

1,511,026    27  12  1 


Yean.         Gross  receipts. 

£       #.    d. 

1800     100,651   14     4 
1S37     220,758  13   10 


Scotland. 

Charges  of  Col- 
-    lectitMi. 

£    s,  d, 

16.896  8  0 
59,945  7  1 


Sate  per 

Net  income.    "'•  cent,  for 
coUection. 

£        s.  d,    £ 
83,755  6  4      16} 
160,813  6  9      27 


Ireland. 

Rctarns  dedacted. 
59,216  24,824  70  9  2 

95,548  134,809  37  9  2 

The  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended 
5  January,  1838  and  1839,  was  as  follows: — 

Cro«recelpU.   5^0^/     «•*««.. 


1800       84,040 
1837     255,070 


f>nded 
ft  Jan. 

1838 
1839 


coUection. 

£  £  £ 

2.462,269  669,940  122,531 

2,467,216  669,756  120,938 


Net  receipts. 

£ 

1,669,798 
1,676,522 


Rate  per 
cenL  of 
collection. 

£  8,d. 
27  4  1 
27  2  11 


Tlie  Select  Committee  on  Postage,  in  1838,  instituted  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Post-oflice  revenue  of  the 
six  years  ending  5th  January,  1 838,  and  that  of  six  years 
ending  5tb  January,  1821. 


GnosB  Rcvcinnt, 
ExclodiBg  repaymeata* 

See  Appendix  to  Report  1815  to  1820  1832  to  1837 
l.,p.S03.  iachisWe.       Inclnslve. 

£  £ 

2.273.843  2,176,S92 

3,323.835  2.190.181 

2,186,634  2,209.438 

2,099.225  2.943.294 

2,151.213  2,850.808 
2,108.833   ^  2,3»,7a8 


Ntrlmwi, 
Aftsrdsfaaloiwirf 


13.508.547 
2,251,484 


•     •    .    a 


1915  to  1820 
bdaiiTe. 

M 
1.190.295 

i.€i9,m 
i.n7.8C5 

1.433.871 
1.467.^ 
l.iK.6M 

9.I79.MO 
1,8S9.8M 

48.006 
8,823 


IBS  10113; 

i 

l.K«.Jl 
1.57:.fra 

.  •     t 
<  I  I  • 


Totals  or  the  ilz  yean  13. 143.663 
Average  of  the  sU  yean  2,190.597 
locrease  at  the  end  of 

seveoteen  yean  * .  60,827 

Animal  averafe  Iucmbm        3, 5*^ 

It  thus  appeared  that  on  an  average  grou  rereooe  :f 
2,190,597/.  tnere  had  been  in  seventeen  yean  a  positi\e  .!.- 
crease  of  60,827/.,  averaging  onlv  3578/.  yeariv,  or  lit't 
more  than  1}  P^r  thousand,  though  the  advanoo  bad  b<«i 
rapid  in  population,  and  still  more  so  in  wealth,  ioduttn, 
and  trade. 

Establishment  CosiifManagemefU^^—T^^o^^i^n 
Post-office  is  styled  the  Postmaster-General,  under  vhi^ 
authority  are  placed  all  the  Post-offices  in  the  United  Kitt{- 
dom  and  the  colonies.  The  office  was  jointly  held  l^  \%) 
persons  until  the  last  few  years.  It  is  considered  a  politia 
one,  and  the  holder  relinquishes  it  with  a  change  of  nicir 
try ;  but  the  postmaster-general  has  not  a  seat  in  the  c^ 
net.  The  Commissioners  of  Post-office  Inquiry  (4tb  Rq^  r. 
recommended  that  the  office  should  be  exeitiied  b;  iLrx 
permanent  commissioners ;  and  a  bill  pused  the  Coinitfe^ 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation,  but  was  throvn  out  l^ 
the  Lords.  The  last  return  of  the  foioe  of  the  eitab!  »i- 
ment  was  made  in  1835, and  was  as  follows:— 

Establishment 
1.  Postmaster-GeneraL 

London. 

Number  of  persons  employed 
in  secretary's  office 

Mail-coach  office     • 

Solicitor        .         • 

Receiver-general    . 

Accountant-general 

Surveyors      .         .         . 

Ship-letter  office     • 

Dead-letter  office  » 

Foreign  office 

Inland  office 

Inspectors  of  letter-carriers 

Messengers 

€reneral-post  letter-carriers 

Mail  guards  .         • 

Sea-mail  guards     • 

Housekeeper,  bagmen,  watch- 
men, &c.  .         .         23 

Twopenny-post       .         .         54 

Twopenny- post  letter-carriers  464 


DabUo.     l/iUnt}. 


17 

7 

4 

12 

2 

1 

1 

I 

9 

3 

CtohinV* 

15 

1 

7 

3 

0 

• 

8 

18 

8 

3 

16 

80 

3^? 

S3 

4 

2 

1 

30 

8 

281 

220 

82 

8 

14 


Total 


1337 


89 


258 


55 


r, 


Expenses     •     £96,234  17  10  £16,394  192  £?;*  • 
Pari  Paper.,  No.  442  (1835). 

In  1831  and  1832  the  chief  offices  of  London.  IXl  • 
and  Edinburgh  were  re-modelled  by  thedukeofRichof'" 
then  postmaster-general.  The  separate  office  of  postn^'-'' 
general  for  Ireland  was  abolished,  and  other  changes  vi 
made,  which  were  estimated  to  reduce  the  expen»e<ii*'^ 
4700/.  per  annum.  In  London  the  saving  was  estimat^tl  .• 
6448/.  per  annum :  a  secretarv  at  Dublin  and  at  Ediubu^^ 
is  chief  executive  officer  for  the  respective  countries. 

The  metropolitan  General  Post-office  was  rcmovid  >: 
1829  from  Lombard-street  to  St.  Martin*sle-Grand.  It  ^ 
the  head-quarters  of  all  post-offioe  business.  All  accouu!» 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  ir 
rendered  there. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  London  in  il- 
dispatch  of  general-post  letters  only  in  the  evening  i»  ^^i^-^ 
290.  In  the  morning,  including  newspapers,  about  ^^  '* 
the  evening  about  180  letter-carriers  are  emplv)^  '' 
newspopers.  the  nightly  average  of  which  is  about  jt^""" 
On  Saturdays  the  numbers  often  exceed  100,000.  Coitf**-' 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  number  of  post-on>^ 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  present  time  the  fol' « 
ing,  considering  posU  formerly  called  penny-poetSi  '  ^'^ 
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roo'ls  lia^  addetl  much,  since  the  above  analysis  was  made, 
to  tljc  radcage  cbarges. 

No  accounts  of  the  number  of  documents  passing  through 
the  Post- office  were  kept  until  vdry  lalely.  Founded  upon 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  best  data,  the  numbers 
Mere  estimated  by  the  Commons*  Committee,  in  1838,  to  be 
as  follows:  — 

Chargeable  letters — 

General  Post,  inclusive  of  foreign  letters,  and 
reckoning  double  and  triple  letters  assmglo 
id,  and  3(i.  post  letters         .... 
Country  penny- post  letters    •         •         •         • 


57.000,000 

12,500,000 

8,000,000 


Franks 
Newspapers 


77.500,000 

7,000,000 

44,500,000 


129,000,000 
A  more  detailed  estimate,  the  result  of  very  elaborate  cal- 
culations, is  appended  to  the  *  Report  of  the  Gammons* 
Committee*  which  is  here  subjoined — 


Description  of  Lellew.  ^^  UUcn. 


Packet  and  ship  letters     3,523,572 

General    Post    inland 

letters  above  4d.  46,378,800 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  4d.     5,153.200 

London  local- post  let- 
ters    ...  .       11,837,852 

Country  penny-post  let- 
ters    .         .         .         8,030,412 


l>er  L«tter. 

d, 
23  1 502 

9-2224 
3-5 

2-3266 

1 


Yearly 
Revenue. 

£. 
369,340 

1.782.191 
75,151 

114,753 

33,483 


Total    . 
Parliamentary  franks 
Oflicial  franks,  for  pub- 
lic purposes  • 
Public  statutes 
Newspapers     . 


74,923,836 
4,813,448 

2,109,010 

77,542 

44,500.000 


7-6074   2,374,923 


•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Total  of  documents 

1  ransmitted  by  post  1 26,423,836 
Unappropriated        •         •         • 


2,374.923 
4,641 


Total  revenue  from 

letters,  1837 2,379,56'] 

See  Notes  to  Postage  Report,  pages  4  and  6. 

Tlio  chargeable  letters  in  the  mails  leaving  London  were 
found  to  weigh  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  those 
mails.  The  total  weight  of  the  chargeable  letters  and 
franks  carried  by  the  thirty-two  ptiails  leaving  London  was 
only  2912  lbs.  Deducting  one-half  as  the  weight  of  the 
franks  and  franked  documents,  the  weight  of  all  thechari^c- 
able  letters  was  only  1456  lbs.,  being  224  lbs.  less  than  the 
weight  which  a  single  mail  is  able  to  carry.  Tlie  average 
weight  of  the  thirty-two  mails  was  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

ATemgeof32M*iU,  ^^^^ 

Bags  weighed      .             •             •  68 
Letters,  including  franked  letters  and 

documents       .             •             •  91 

Newspapers         •             •             •  304 


Per 

cunta;;e. 

14 

20 
66 


463 


100 


The  management  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  sja 
and  land  is  subject,  of  course,  to  those  constant  changeA 
which  arise  out  of  the  improvements  daily  taking  place  in 
the  various  modes  of  transit.  Certain  paokets  are  exclu- 
sively controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whoso  charge  they 
were  removed  in  1837;  others  still  remain  with  the  Post- 
office.  The  Parliamentary  Returns  and  Reports  of  ^'a- 
rious  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  Packet- Service 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  are— *  The  Twenty- 
second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry,* 
part  5,  printed  1830,  and  the  'Sixth  Renort  of  the  Post- 
office  Commissioners  on  the  Packet  Establishments,*  printed 
in  1836. 

Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail-bags  to  the  Con- 
tinent are  made  between  the  Post-office  and  the  proprietoi-a 
of  certain  steam -vessels.  A  contract  has  lately  been  en- 
tered into  with  Mr.  Cunard  at  an  expense  of  60,000/.  per 
annum  to  carry  the  mails  twice  a  month  for  eight  months 
•nd  once  a  month  for  four  months  in  first  class  steam-ships 


between  Liverpool  and  British  North  America.  Tl»c  pa-  •.  • 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  lias  been  perfoimcd  m  '. 
da}  8.    ITie  Post-office  moreover  has  power  of  stndmg  -  '    .' 
of  letters  in  any  private  ship. 

The  inland  correspondence  is  carried  by  railroads  b>  J"..' 
horse  and  two-horse  coaches;  by  cam  in  Ireland,  b>  *j:.j    • 
horse  carts,  on  horseback,  and  foot 

Number  of  miles  travelled  over  in  England  snd  Sc  '.'.  : 
by  the  mail-coaches  in  the  following  years,  was  as  fnl!  j  f  -»   - 

1834  .      •     5,911,006  1B37      .      .     6.r,  U..   : 

1835  .      .     5.931,218  1838     .      .      7.2U-I..    : 

1836  .      •     6,233.478  1639     .      .      7,377--* 
And  a  Parliamentary  Return,   printed  1836  iN-  . 

presented  the  following  account  of  the  speed  and  cot>t  oi 
mail-coaches: — 

EDRland. 

Miles. 

Greatest  speed  travelled  per 

hour    .  •  .10} 

Slowest.  „  „      6 

Average  speed    „  „      81 

Per  mile. 


IrrUiKL. 


Average  milei^e  for  4-horse 

mails 
Ditto    for  2- horse  do.   . 


91 

Per  F.nglkh 
mill*. 


If 


2J<1 

u 


Since  this  Return,  in  1836,  was  made,  the  accelcrd*. 
the  mails  by  the  use  of  railroads  has  been  nearly  d<;. 
and  most  of  the  mail  coaches  out  of  London  have  been  <^ 
soded  by  them.    At  the  present  time,  upwards  of  a  fou .    . 
the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Unilea  Kingdom  i*  r-.  ^. 
on  the  Birmingham  Railroad.    The  mail  between  L  ' 
and  Edinburgh  is  now  conveyed  in  thirty  hours,  pan. 
railway  and  partly  by  coach. 

The  present  system  of  mail  coaches  owes  its  origin  t    * 
Palmer.    In  1784,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  manager  <i 
Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  laid  a  plan  before  Mr.  Pitt,  v  * 
was  adopted  by  the  government,  after  much  opposition  f 
the   functionaries  in  the  Post-office.     The  greatest 
provement  in   the  transmission  of  the  correspondcn  . 
the  country  was  effected  bv  this  plan.    Mr.  Paluurr  ! 
the  post,  instead  of  being  the  quickest,  nearly  the  a-l   .. 
conveyance    in    the    country ;    very    considerably    •«. 
than  the  common  stage  coaches.     The  avera:;e   t3\- 
speed  did  not  exceed   three  miles  and  a  hali"  rer  1 
Whilst  coaches  left  London  in  the  afternoon  ancl  ne  i  . 
Bath  on  the  following  morning,  the  post  did  not  amv  > 
the  second  afternoon.     Slowness  was  not  the  only  do. 
it  was  also  irregular,  and  very  insecure.     The  robbery 
mail  was  very  common.     Mr.  Palmer  succeeded  in  ^  tT? 
ing  the  mail-coach  system,  and  in  greatly  increasing  the } 
tuality,  the  speed,  and  security  of  the  post     At  lea>i 
places  obtained  a  daily  deliverv  of  letters,  which  bcf'  n. 
ceivcd  them  not  oflcner  than  three  times  in  the  vcek 

The  net  revenue  before  tlicse  changes  had  avcra^v  " 
twenty  years  about  150,000/.  a  year.    In  ten  years  r 
Mr.  Palmer's  plan  had  been  in  work,  the  net  re%rnM« 
creased  to  4UO.000/. ;  in  twenty  years  it  became  7ou,^. 
and  in  thirty  years  it  had  reacned  a  million  and  a  . 
from  which  sum  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ad^aor- . 
the  present  time.     The  reader  will  find  both  the  I . 
and  projzress  of  Mr.  Palmer*s  plan,  of  the  Po;»t-officv 
silion.  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  arising  out  •>. 
claims,  fully  related  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  priii*.  ! 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807,  1808,  and  i-^ 

Mr,  Rowland  HilPs  plan.—ln  1 838  a  plan  calcul jii*^! 
only  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Poat-office  in   the  ; 
motion  of  all  the  objects  of  civilization,  but  to  ckaii^* 
whole  management  of  the  institutioni  was  brou;;!:!   : 
ward   by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman  wholly  u- 
ncctcd  with  the   department.      It  was  at  first    prn. 
submitted  to  the  government,  and  subsequently  pub]  - 
in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of '  Post-office  llefam  — 
Importance  and  Practicability.*     In  a  short  period   :. 
ed  iiioiis  were  issued.    The  main  features  of  Mr.  Ilill'>  \   , 
wliich,  putting  aside  the  merits  of  the  suggestion  of  a  ;j 
form  rate,  is  discussed  with  singular  moderation,  acutt-. 
caution,  and  sound  reasoning,  proposed  to  effect — I,  &  »::< 
diminution  in  the  rates  of  postage ;  2.  increased  spee.i  u.  : 
delivery  of  letters;  and,  3.  more  frequent  opportun;tic« 
their  dispatch.    He  nroposed  that  the  rate  of  postage  ^1 
bo  uniform,  to  be  charged  according  to  weigh l«  and 
the  payment  should  bo  made  ia  advance.    The  nieALa  %*' 
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might  be  supposed,  for  the  number  of  private  carriages  is 
not  large,  and  in  districts  where  there  is  much  travelling, 
communication  is  usually  facilitated  by  steam-boats,  rail- 
t?ays,  and  stage-coaches. 

in  France  the  government  conduct  all  postins^,  and  an 
authorised  book  is  published  fixing  the  number  or  horses  to 
be  used  according  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  conveyed 
and  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  We  must  refer  to  this  book, 
in  vrhich  all  the  regulations  respecting  this  manner  of  tra- 
velling will  be  founa.  The  charge  for  each  horse  is  15^.  for 
a  post  of  five  English  miles ;  there  is  an  addition  to  this 
charge  on  entering  large  towns.  The  average  rate  of  tra- 
velling is  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 

In  Germany y  posts  were  first  established  by  the  Count  dc 
Taxis  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  in 
1616  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  conferred  on  him  and 
his  successors  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  cave  them  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  horses  for  tne  conveyance 
of  letters  and  pas^sengers  throughout  his  dominions.  This 
privilege  is  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of  Taxis  in 
some  of  the  small  German  states.  The  number  of  horses 
used  is  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  traveller,  but,  as  in 
France,  according  to  the  quantity  of  persons  and  luggage 
to  be  conveyed  and  the  shape  of  the  carriage.  The  price  is 
low,  some  of  tlie  government  regulations  are  inconvenient, 
and  the  travelling  is  slow.  (Murray's  Handbook  for  North 
Germany,  p.  188.) 

In  Holland  the  posting  regulations  mtroduced  by  the 
French  still  remain  in  force,  and  arc  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  France.  A  Dutch  post  of  somewhat  less  than  five 
English  miles  may  be  travelled  with  a  pair  of  horses  for 
about  3«.  Ad,  English ;  this  sum  does  not  include  tolls, 
which  are  extremely  high  in  that  country.  (Murray's 
Handbook,  North  Germany,) 

In  Belgium  posting  is  under  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  in  France :  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  horses  is  about  Is,  an 
English  mile,  post-boy  included. 

In  Switzerland  posting  is  confined  to  certain  routes  near 
the  frontier.  An  authority  is  likely  to  be  given  by  the  diet 
for  the  general  establishment  of  post-horses.  (Murray's 
Handbo(St/or  Switzerland,) 

In  Hungary  posting  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  cost  for  a  pair  of  horses  a  little  exceeds  3  florins 
a  post.  Between  Vienna  and  Pesth  there  is  likewise  an 
independent  posting  establishment,  the  speculation  of 
peasants  who  drive  their  own  horses,  and  called  '  Bauern 
^or  peasants*)  post.'  It  is  one-third  cheaper,  and  at  least 
twice  as  expeaitious  as  the  government  posting ;  but  tra- 
vellers must  find  their  own  carriages,  as  post-caleches  are 
not  provided  by  the  peasants.  (Murray's  Handbook  for 
South  Germany,  and  Paget's  Hungary,  i.  36.) 

In  Italy  posting  is  found  on  the  principal  roads.  The 
price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  respective  governments,  varies 
in  the  different  states.  It  is  charged  by  the  post,  a  mea.9ure 
which  is  likewise  variable.    (Starke's  Guide  Book,  p.  484.) 

In  Spain  post-horses  are  provided  by  government  on  the 
main  roads,  out  they  are  seldom  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
private  carriages  on  account  of  the  fireauent  robberies  of 
travellers  who  have  not  an  escort,  or  wdo  travel  in  small 
companies. 

In  Russia  a  traveller  must  obtain  a  '  Padaroshna,'  or 
order  from  the  governor  of  the  place  on  all  the  postmasters 
on  his  intended  route,  enjoining  them  to  supply  him  with  a 
specified  number  of  horses.  The  charge  made  for  this 
order  is  afterwards  deducted  from  the  price,  paid  for  the 
horses.  Posting  costs  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s,  English  for  four 
horses  for  twelve  miles ;  the  drivers  get  a  trifle,  a  rouble 
(1  Ocf.)  or  half  a  rouble  each  for  a  stage.  A  traveller  should 
furnish  himself  with  a  *marche  route.'  There  being  no 
book  of  roads  and  posts,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  the 
clerks  of  the  post-office  before  starting  from  Petersburg  or 
Moscow,  who,  for  a  fee  of  10  or  12  roubles,  make  out  a  list 
in  Russian  and  Italian  characters  of  all  the  posts  on  the  line, 
with  the  number  of  versts  between  each.  The  low  pay- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  emperor  induces  them  conti- 
nually to  attempt  extortion.  The  pace  travelled  is  fre- 
ouently  very  fast  considering  the  nature  of  the  country. 
(Bremner's /?tM«fa,  p.  176,  vol.  ii.) 

Posting  is  very  generally  established  in  England,  but  is 
now  less  used  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways. In  frequented  and  populous  districts,  change  of 
horses  may  commonly  be  procured  at  intervals  of  from  eisht 
to  twelve  miles,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  inha- 


bited at  inns  net  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twcniyrri'.^ 
apart.    Tlie  cost  at  which  post-horses  arc  boiij^ht  is  .r 
narily  greater  than  that  of  stage-coach  horses:  they  ^' 
often  employed  to  draw  very  heavy  weights,  and  arv  ... 
for  long  stages ;  besides,  one  at  least  in  each  pair  niu>: '. 
a  saddle  as  well  as  a  draught  horse :   the  average  pri    . 
each  horse  maybe  stated  at  17/.    The  trade  is  «h.>.., 
the  hands  of  private  speculators.    The  rate  of  ira «.; 
with  post-horses  varies  according  to  the  weight  of  il.o  •  : 
riage  and  the  number  of  horses  employed ;  frooii:' 
nine  miles  an  hour  may  be  slated  as  the  average  ra-i  .  . 
pair  of  horses  under  ordinary  circumstances.    I'ho  v.  •    - 
of  horses  hired  depends  solely  on  the  will  and  d  >•-  - 
of  the  party  hiring,  which  arc  controlled  by  no  Ulm.  t  . . 
lation  whatsoever.    The  payment  is  estimated  per  rr..: 
each  pair  of  horses,  without  reference  to  the  numl. 
persons  conveyed,  and  a  second  pair  of  horses  ia  cliain' 
the  same  rate  as  the  first;  the  payment  to  the  postu...  . 
does  not  include  the  driver,  who  expects  a  gratuity i fa   .. 
three  pence  a  mile.     Four  horses  is  the  greate^yt  ir... 
ever  required  for  one  carriage.      Sixteen  or  eigbtcv:.  jc 
per  mile  is  the  usual  price  for  each  pair  of  horscv  . 
when  the  payment  of  postboys  and  turnpikes  is  aii*  . . 
journey  will  be  found  to  cost  about  twenty-two  pence  a  •. 
If  a  post-chaise  or  fly  be  required  as  well  as  poit-hori(>. 
additional  charge  is  made  on  account  of  the  carriage.    . 
price  of  posting  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  Englaui, 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  of  guo<i:>'.  • 
the  horses  and  chaises  provided.     On  much-friquc 
roads,  where  there  is  generally  competition  in  the  [<>- 
trade,  the  accommodation  is  very  superior  to  what  i>  f  > 
at  little-fi'equented  inns,  where  an  inferior  descnj-':' 
post-horse  is  kept,  which  is  often  insufficiently  fed  bi ..  ■ 
it  is  not  frequently  employed.    One  of  the  cau»ei « 
account  for  the  excess  of  price  paid  for  posting  in  h.: 
above  that  on  the  Continent  is  the  large  amount  n;  / 
which  is  levied  upon  it.    1.  A  postmaster  pavs  yearly  I: 
for  a  licence.    2.  For  every  chaise  or  four-wheeled  cjn  . 
5/.  5s, ;  and  for  every  two-wheeled  carriage,  3/.  j*.  • 
nually.    3.  Three  pence  a  mile  for  each  pair  of  horsM.  1 
last-mentioned  dutv  is  levied  in  the  following  matiKr- 
An  Excise  officer  aelivers  to  the  postmaster  so  many )  r  ' 
tickets,  some  for  four  horses,  some  for  two,  and  hh  ' ' ' 
one  horse;   the  postmaster  is  required,  when  he  sen N 
his  horses,  to  fill  in  upon  a  ticket,  on  which  is  staU'i 
number  and  his  name,  the  date,  and  the  number  if  t.< 
which  the  horses  are  hired  to  travel :  this  ticket  U  Kv 
the  postboy  at  the  first  turnpike.    The  excise-offiar ; 
odically  takes  account  of  these  tickets,  which  are  reiur 
to  his  office  by  the  turnpike-keepers ;   he  also  cot. ; :  * 
them  with  the  number  issued  to  the  postmaster,  ajid  >: 
postmaster  cannot  produce  the  correct  balance  vb:'!' 
should  have  in  hand,  he  is  fined  U.  for  every  horse  cr/ 
rated  in  the  missing  tickets.    This  method  of  coUectii-: : 
duty  is  found  preferable  to  the  system  of  fiirmini;  tu  * 
viduals  the  duties  accruing  in  different  districts.    Pen: 
for  neglecting  to  pay  these  duties  are  inflicted  at  (be (] 
sessions.    The  total  produce  of  the  post-horse  duty  fc 
year  1839  was  237,452/.  7s.  5d.;  for  1840  it  was  :'.'.' 
\5s.  lid.,  showing  a  decrease  of  13,046/.  lU.  6tf. 

The  great  superiority  of  English  over  foreign  p     • 
is  a  very  strong  evidence  that  the  system  of  opiii  ' 
petition  in  this  trade  is  preferable  to  u  govemmvn;  t 
no)X)ly  and  control.    The  establishment  of  porting  l'*^ 
veruments  no  doubt  arose  originally  from  tbesupf;: 
that  it  would  not  be  generally  undertaken  byin()>^'' 
it  has  since  been  carried  on  by  such  goveraroent^  r 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.    We  do  not  ^ 
that  good  posting  can  be  provided  by  government*:  '^  • 
sure  that  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  as  g    • 
public  competition  would  secure.    Where  iKMiing  i>  ^  • 
vernment  monopoly,  a  minimum  speed  must  be  H'^'-'- 
the  protection  of  the  public;  this  speed  is  usually  un:  • 
throughout  a  whole  country,  and  is  not  greater  in  any ' 
of  such  country  than  can  be  attained  where  ciitum«i»  - 
are  disadvantageous.    It  is  the  interest  of  tbepostm^^^ 
who  provides  the  horses,  that  this  speed  should  not  be  ' 
ceeded,  and  if  the  postilion  drive  very  slowly,  tlctn^* 
has  but  two  remedies;  one,  to  complain  to  the autbv>:  -^ 
which  can  only  be  done  when  the  regulatkui  ps<^  ^  ' ' 
attained ;  the  other,  to  bribe  the  postiliou.    The  lait<^f 
tern  has  become  of  such  frequent  use  in  most  Ei^^  i'  - 
oountriesi  that  bribes  &ro»  u  it  were,  a  customary  F.*^' 
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lateral  teeth  indistinct ;  ligament  large,  supported  on  pro- 
minent fulcra;  muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve, 
suborbicular.  (Sowerby.) 

This  is  the  Venus  subviridis  of  some  authors,  Galaiheea 
of  Lamarck,  previously  used  by  him  to  designate  a  genus  of 
crustaceans,  and  Megadesma  of  Bowdich,  which  last  name 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.  considers  to  have  the  right  of  priority. 
{Manual.) 

Mr.  Swainson  adopts  Bowdich's  name,  and  places  the 
genus  under  the  subfamily  Cyclinco^  family  Tellinidee. 

POTAMO'PHILUS,  Lalreille's  name  for  a  genus  of 
crustaceans  allied  to  Thelphum,  if  not  identical  wiih  it. 
Indeed  M.  Desmarest  thinks  that  Pntamon  and  Potamobia 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  Theiphusa, 

POTASH.    [Potassium.] 

POTA'SSIUM,  a  metal,  the  base  of  the  alkali  potash,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  oxyi^cn.  It  was  discovered 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  year  1 807.  He  obtained  it  by^ubject- 
ing  caustic  potash  (hydrate  of  potash),  slightly  moistened  to 
increase  the  conducting  power,  to  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery :  by  the  decomposing  agency  of  the 
electricity,  ho  found  that  the  oxygen  both  of  the  water  and 
the  potash  was  elicited  at  the  positive  pole,  while  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  and  the  potassium  of  the  potash  ap- 
peared at  the  negative  pole. 

This  process  yields  however  very  small  quantities  of 
potassium;  and  Gay-Lus3acandTh6nard  shortly  afterwards 
invented  an  apparatus  by  which  a  much  more  abundant 
supply  was  procured.  For  the  details  of  this  method  we 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Recherches  Physico-Che- 
miquos'  of  the  chemisis  mentioned.  The  process  consists 
essentially  in  bringing  fused  hydrate  of  potash  into  con- 
tact with  iron  turnings  heated  in  a  i^un-barrel;  at  this 
high  temperature  the  iron  not  only  decomposes  the  water 
and  combiiies  with  its  oxygen,  but  it  takes  oxygen  also 
from  the  potash,  and  the  potassium  set  at  liberty  sublimes, 
and  is  collected  in  a  cool  part  of  the  apparatus.  Various 
improvements  have  since  been  made,  and  especially  by 
MM.  Brunner  and  AVohler,  the  former  of  whom  procured 
the  metal  by  heating  potash  with  iron  and  charcoal,  and  ihe 
latter  by  means  of  charcoal  alone:  in  this  case  the  accom- 
panying products  are  chietly  either  carbonic  acid  or  oxide  of 
carbon,  or  a  mixture  of  these  gases. 

The  properties  of  potassium  are  the  following: — in  colour 
and  lustre  it  strongly  resembles  mercury;  it  is  solid  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ;  at  50°  it  is  soft  and  malleable, 
and  yields  like  wax  to  moderate  pressure,  and  at  32°  it  be- 
comes brittle ;  at  70°  it  is  somewhat  fluid,  but  not  perfectly 
so  tilj  the  temperature  reaches  150**;  if  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  sublimes,  and  condenses 
on  cooling,  unchanged.  Its  texture  when  brittle  is  crys- 
talline. Its  specific  gravity  at  6U°  is  0*865;  it  is  opaque, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  most  remarkable  chemical  property  of  potassium  is  its 
great  aflinity  for  oxygon,  which  at  common  temperatures 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  body  for  this  elementary  substance. 
It  tarnishes  rapidly  and  visibly  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  more  rapidly  as  the  air  contains  moisture,  which 
it  decomposes,  and  by  combining  with  its  oxygen  becomes 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  potash. 

On  account  indeed  of  its  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  it 
must  be  kept  either  in  small  glass  tubes  hermetically 
sealed,  or  in  a  fluid,  such  as  naphtha,  which  contains  no 
oxygen ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a 
purple  flame,  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  is  converted 
cither  into  potash  or  peroxide  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of 
them.  It  takes  the  oxygen  from  any  mixture  of  gases 
containing  it,  and  indeed  from  almost  every  substance  with 
which  that  element  happens  to  be  combined,  so  that 
when  thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  with  violent 
i^nition,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water,  com- 
bining with  a  little  potassium,  rapid  combustion  takes 
place,  the  principal  products  of  it  being  water  and  oxide  of 
potassium,  or  potash,  which  remains  in  solution.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  potassium  is  put  under  an  inverted  tube 
containing  water,  no  combustion  takes  place,  if  no  air  be 
admitted,  and  the  results  are  hydrogen  gas  and  potash. 

All  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies  unite  with  potas- 
sium, forming  compounds  of  the  highest  importance  and 
utiHty  in  many  respects.  We  shall  first  describe  the  com- 
pounds of 

Oxygen  and  Potassium:  these  form  two  compounds, 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium;  tho  first  has  been 


known  and  extensively  used  from  time  immemoriMl.  ■. 
'the  substance  formerly  called  the  vegetable  alkali, or 
ash,  or  more  correctly  hydrate  of  potash,  and  u  nu . 
quently  called  potassa;  the  peroxide  hftsboea  knuv: 
since  the  discovery  of  pota*»ium.    Pure  or  anh}dr<  u. 
ash  is  obtained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  poiaissium 
air  or  dry  oxygen  eas;  for  if  water  be  present,  ih.. 
Hydrate  is  formed.    Its  properties  are  that  it  w «)i',  , 
extremely  caustic,  and  readily  attracts  moisture  &nl<  • 
acid  from  the  air ;  it  fuses  when  heated,  but  bcar^  \ 
temperatura  without  being  volatilized  or  decomp..   . 
combines  readily  with  water,  much  heat  bc.n.'  .. 
during  the  combination,  and  its  affinity  for  acd* 
tremely  powerful ;  the  aqueous  solution  po6ve«hc»  r 
perties  termed  alkaline  in  a  high  degree,  such  t%  r; ' 
vegetable  yellow  colours,  and  restoring  the  blue  o* 
vegetables  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid;  u  . 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  potassium. 

Potash,  or  protoxide  of  potassium,  is  composed  if 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •  .     ^ 

One  equivalent  of  potassium      •  •  4. 

Equivalent  .    ;: 

This  substance  exists  in  some  minerals, but  in  tie 
quantity  in  Felspar  [FelsparJ,  of  which  ilcon»t. 
an  average  at  least  ten  per  cetit.,  existing  in  it  in  tlie   - 
silicate  or  combined  wiih  silica.  Potash,  as  is  well  k . 
extensively  employed  in  the  chemical  arts  and  aUo  i. 
cine,  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  by  the  W 
of  wood,  the  ashes  of  which  yield  a  considenblM ; 
of  this  alkali.    What  is  known  in  commerce  by  tL- 
potash   is  principally  hydrate  of  potash,  butniix. : 
some  carbonate  of  potash  and  impurities;  while  ih- 
ash  of  commerce  is  principally  carbonate  of  pota . 
are  both   very  largely  imported,  and  chiefly  frxn  '"• 
America. 

Hydrate  of  Potash  is  formed  whenever  an  aqweoi:>  • 
of  potash  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  If,  for  example.  «> 
a  piece  of  potassium  on  water,  and  examine  tlu* 
after  the  combustion  is  over,  it  is  found  to  cuniam  ; 
and  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  u- 
not  absolute  potash,  as  was  once  suppsoil  to  be  ii- 
but  is   a  chemical  compound  of  water  and  po*  ♦■ 
whit'h  no  degree  of  heat  is  able  to  expel  d»c  v-' 
thoy   may  be  volatilized  in   combination  at  a  \i: 
temperature.    The  usual  method  of  obtaining  i>« 
pota.<(h  is  to  treat  an  aqueous  solution  of  carboi.atc  >!> 
(pearlash)  with  lime;  this  takes  tho  carbnic  ad. 
ate  of  lime  is  formed,  and   remains  insoluble,  v  ■ 
potash  dissolves,  and   the  solution  being  evap- 
drate  of  potash,  frequently  called  merely  iwta>li.  i> 

The  properties  of  hydrate  of  potash  are,  that  i:  i? 
hard  and  brittle,  extremely  caustic,  very  deliqiu-- 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  by  tvai'  k 
aqueous  solution,  crystals   are  obtained  conlai"  .: 
water.    Durins;  solution  in  water  a  considerab.o  : . 
heat  is  evolved:   the  solution  is  colourless,  nnl  i! 
odotous,  has  a  strong  caustic  disagreeable  ta^te:  \\ 
the  cuticle,  and  acts  strongly  on  veijetablc  yellow*. '  - 
for  which  the  alkali  has  great  affinity,  it  is  <""•.  ' 
various  salts  of  great  importance  in  science,  rood' 
the    arts.      Potash   is  largely  employed  in  gb-'«^: 
more  especially  flint-glass,  in  making  soft-soap,  a" 
processes  of  calico-printing  and  many  other  chciii  > 
and  as  a  caustic  in  surgery. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  water        •        •     ^ 
One  equivalent  of  potash       •        •    ^ 

Equivalent       •        •    ^^ 

Pernridn  of  Potasaium  may  be  obtained  by  barnm; 
metal  in  dry  oxygen  gas;  an  orange-coloured  sy 
results,  which  is  the  peroxide  in  question.    Iti«ai*^ 
cured  when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  i^y> 
in  small  quantity  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  to  r^ 
in  the  air.    This  substance  is  not  applied  to  snv  t 
whatever,  and  when  merely  put  into  water  it  is  dff«^^' 
into  oxygen  gas,  which  oscapfis  in  small  bubble<,3n 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  potash,  which  remains  in  s<»ln«i 
account  of  this  extreme  facility  of  decompwitwn.'' '' '' 
combine  with  any  acids  to  form  sails. 
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that  beautiful  pigment  Prussian  blue  is  formed,  and  it  pre- 
cipitates most  metals  from  their  solutions  in  acids.  This 
salt  is  also  and  very  largely  used  in  preparing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  it  readily  yields  when  heated  in  a  retort  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron         54 
Two  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium       132 

Three  equivalents  of  water  .         .      27 


Equivalent 
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Salts  of  Oxide  of  Potassium,  or  Oxisalts  of  Po- 
tassium. 

Potash  S!fl//*.— Potash  has  powerful  affinity  for  most 
acids:  the  salts  which  they  form  are  never  prepared,  as 
manv  metallic  salts  are,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  acid 
and  metal,  and  but  seldom  indeed  from  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  alkaline  oxide,  or  potash,  with  acids.  Some 
of  the  most  important  salts  are  found  native,  and  others  are 
very  commonly  the  result  of  chemical  operations  performed 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  other  products  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  salt  of  potash  which  we  shall  mention  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance :  it  is  the 

Nitrate  of  PotasK  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre.— It  is  quite  true 
that  this  salt  may  be  artificially  formed  by  addini^  either 
the  metal  or  its  oxide,  potash,  to  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  never 
so  obtained,  being  in  some  countries  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  matters,  in  others  it  is  a  natural  product,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  as  such  is  largely  imported  from 
the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  rough  nitre,  \vhere  it  is 
obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  certain  soils:  in  Germany  and 
France  it  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are  termed  nitre- 
beds.  M.  Th^nard  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
French  process,  in  his  *  Trait6  de  Ciiimie.' 

The  properties  of  nitrate  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  has  a  cooling  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  water :  from  the  latter  pris- 
matic crystals  separate  on  coolings  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  but  they  are  usually  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits:  when  obtained  from 
a  large  quantity  of  solution,  the  crystals  are  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  The  crystals  contain  no  combined  water,  but 
it  is  commonly  mechanically  lodged  between  their  lamina). 
At  about  616  of  Fahr.  nitre  fuses,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  suffers  decomposition ;  and  the  residue,  according  to 
the  degree  or  continuation  of  the  heat,  is  either  hyponitrite 
of  potash,  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of 
potassium.  Nitre  occasions  much  cold  during  its  rapid 
solution  in  water,  so  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing five  times  its  weight  of  water  fifteen  degrees.  Nitre 
possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  nitric  acid, 
and  also  in  numerous  processes  in  the  chemical  arts  and 
manufactures. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid         .         .     54 
One  equivalent  of  potash  .         .48 

Equivalent  .  .102 
Chlorate  of  Potash. — ^This  salt  is  entirely  an  artificial  one. 
It  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of 
potash:  during  their  mutual  action  there  are  formed  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  and  the  chlorate, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizes  first.  This 
salt  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  has  a  cooling  austere 
taste.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  The  crystal  contains  no  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
eighteen  parts  of  oold  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  boiling 
water.  When  triturated, it  appears  phosphorescent;  and  if 
heated  to  redness,  it  fuses,  gives  out  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
very  pure  oxygen  gas,  derived  both  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  and  the  potash,  and  mere  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  When  triturated  with  certain  inflammable  bodies, 
as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  combustion  or  explosion,  or 
both,  are  produced :  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  decomposed  chloric  acid. 

This  salt  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  giving  out 
oxide  of  chlorine.  [Chlorine.]  In  17S8  an  attempt  was 
roadt)  in  France  to  use  this  salt,  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  but  when  the  mixture 


was  triturated,  so  violent  an  explosion  occurred  &s  t^  k> . 

several  people. 
It  is  constituted  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chloric  acid      •       .    -g 
One  equivalent  of  potash      ,        •       ,    48 

Equivalent   .       .  vik 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  employed  in  chemical  investigv.  . 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  oxygen  gai  which  it}.*   ■ 
it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches « 
are  fired  by  means  of  friction.    When  this  salt  b  w:  ■< 
with  sugar,  or  metallic  arsenic  or  antimony,  a  drop .!  . .. 
phuric  acid  will  set  the  whole  in  rapid  combustion. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. — ^This  salt  is  known  in  i's  i  <; 
state  by  the  name  of  pearlash :  it  is  rendered  pure  !•.  • 
lution,  filtration,  and  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  hm^ ; .. 
which  does  not  readily  crystallize. 

Pearlash,  as  already  mentioned,  is  procured  by  il..  , 
neration  of  wood :   when  treated  with  a  small  q<  3.1  :■ 
water,  but  little  except  the  pure  carbonate  of  potash  >. . 
solved.    The  solution,  when  evaporated  till  it  bi\":. . 
granular  solid,  has  the  following  properties:— it  is  •,. 
less  and  inodorous,  its  taste  is  strong  and  disagreeable,.: 
not  readily  crystallize,  and  is  never  kept  iDcr}staU; 
deliquescent,  attracting  in  a  short  time  enough  Trat>: 
the  atmosphere  to  become  fluid:  water  dissolves  ratbc. 
than  equal  weight  of  this  salt;  it  is  insoluble  in  a! 
the  aqueous  solution  has  the  alkaline  property  of  i 
vegetable  yellow  colours  reddish-brown,  and  hence . 
formerly  called  subcarbonate  of  potash;  but  il  b  .1 
a  neutral  ca;"bonate,  consisting  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  .  .  12 
One  equivalent'of  potash     .        .       ,    4> 

Equivalent  .        .To 
But,  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  a  sesquibydrate,  and  c ;. 
about  16  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  loses  by  evposi  :v 
red  heat,  and  becomes  anhydrous.    This  salt  ma} '  ■ 
ficially  prepared  bypassing  carbonic  acid  gas  intoJ^ 
of  potash,  or   by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  char  v 
nitre:  in  this  case  the  charcoal  is  converted  in  toe  - 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  decompuM* 
acid. 

This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  alfs  ' 
dicine;  it  is  decomposed  by  most  acids,  with  e(Ti-iM* 
of  carbonic  acid  gas :  it  is  also  decomposed  by  Itmi-  m 
barytes,  which  separate  its  carbonic  acid,  but  vi!)i(.  :  > 
vescence :  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  ll^  v . 
acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash, — ^When    carbonic  af:<l  l- 
passed  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  k<  : 
bines  with  ah  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  btv 
bicarbonate.    This  salt  is  inodorous,  colourless,  and '  ^ 
line ;    has  scarcely  any  alkaline  taste,  and  acts  fee;  i> 
turmeric  paper:  the  primary  form  is  a  right  obliqui-. 
prism.    It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  atr.  r 
four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and ' « 
ing  water  it  is  partially  decomposed,  with  the  evu. 
carbonic  acid  gas:  in  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  AVheiu^ 
to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  :v^> 
the  state  of  a  neutral  carbonate. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  consists  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  •  .  ^^ 
One  equivalent  of  potash  ,  .  .  i" 
One  equivalent  of  water       ,        ,        .     9 


Equivalent    .        .  I'l 
It  is  largely  employed  in  medicine  and  in  chctL  . 
vestigations. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  is  an  artificial  salt:   it  is  sel  1  ^ 
pared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constiiucniv 
readily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  acid  either ! ' 
or  the  carbonate.    It  is  formed  largely  in  the  ^n  p»:  ^ 
sulphuric  arid  and  also  of  nitric  acid  by  adding  suii  i  i 
to  nitrate  of  potash :  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  w  >' 
saturating  the  solution  with  potash,  the  sulphate  i^  •  ' 
which  possesses  the  following  properties :— it  is  coK'i.' •  ' 
odorous,  bitter,  and  rather  har9  ;  water  at  6o*duvvA' 
one-sixteenth  of  its  w«iglit,but  boiling  water  a  rouv! 
quantity ;   it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  suffer*  lu-  ^ 
by  exposure  to  the  air :  whdn  subjected  to  a  a^l  hi  •'• 
crepitates,  losing  but  little  weight,  for  il  containi  i- 
of  crystallization.     The  primary  form  of  the  cf>  •: 
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The  honour  of  flrsleuUiTatiiig  the  potiit6  in  Ireland,  where 
it  has  to  long  constituted  tbe  principal  food  of  the  peasantry, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, president  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centary.  Sir  Robert's  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  his  ancestor  had  obtained  some  roots 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleig[h.  The  well-knoWn  story  of  Raleigh's 
having  first  planted  the  jHotato  in  his  garden  at  Youghal, 
and  of  the  disappointment  of  the  gardener  in  autumn  on 
tasting  the  apples  of  th^  '  fine  Aoierican  fruit,'  and  of  his 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  tubers,  ^hen  he  was  desired  by 
his  master  to  throw  out '  the  nseless  weeds,'  is  probably  au- 
thentic also. 

But  the  potato  had  been  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  country  that  we 
most  directly  derive  the  name  by  which  we  know  it :  this 
is  easily  shown.  Although  the  natives  of  North  America 
called  our  plant  openawk,  thode  of  the  south,  more  parti- 
cularly the  inhabitants  of  the  mouhtains  of  Quito,  called  it 
papas,  which  the  Spaniards  corrupted  into  battata:  this 
again  their  neighbours  in  Portugal  softened  into  ba-ta-ta 
(da  terra),  to  which  po-ta-to  is  a  very  close  approximation. 

The  potato  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  long  before  its  in- 
troduction into  Lancashire,  which  was  owing  to  a  shipwreck, 
it  is  said,  at  North  Meols,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble«  where 
the  mode  of  propagation  still  maintains  pre-eminence,  and 
whence  the  culture  of  this  important  plant  has  gradually 
spread  through  every  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  not  however  until  after  a  considerable  time  that 
it  became  palatable,  productive,  and  farinaceous, ori^droitted 
into  the  course  of  field  husbandry.  It  was  limited  to  the 
garden  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  after  it  was  first 
planted  at  Youghal,  and  it  was  not  until  1732  cultivated  as 
a  field  crop  in  Scotland;  It  appears  (from  the  *  General 
Report  of  Scotland')  that  in  the  year  1725-.6  the  few  po- 
tato plants  then  existing  in  gardens  about  Edinburgh  were 
left  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  ft-om  year  to  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  Evelyn :  a  few  tubers  were  perhaps  removed  for 
use  in  the  autumn,  and  the  parent  plants  were  well  coverkl 
with  litter,  to  6ave  them  from  the  winter's  frost 

A  strange  objection  to  potatoes  was  urged  by  the  Puritans, 
who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  eating  thehi,  because  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  we  view  this  vege- 
table with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  every  soil  and  almost 
every  climate,  or  as  a  great  source  of  food  and  nutritive 
properties,  it  litust  be  ranked  among  the  best  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Though  tbe  plant  may  be  propagated  both  by  its  seed  and 
tubers,  practical  management  has  confined  the  cultivation 
to  the  latter  mode,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new 
varieties  or  renewing  old  ones.  Those  who  are  curious  about 
varieties  (which  are  now  innumerable),  can  almost  indefi- 
nitely pursue  their  object ;  for  the  seed  of  a  species,  the  red 
apple  for  example,  will  sport,  and  this  too  without  hybri- 
dising (that  is,  without  the  admixture  of  its  seed  with  that 
of  any  other  species,  the  produce  of  which  would  be  hybrids) 
into  numberless  varieties  of  form  and  colour — round,  flat, 
oblong,  red,  pink,  black,  white,  mixed,  and  purple^  of  every 
shade  and  colour.  These,  whether  hy.brids  or  not,  are  re- 
produced through  successive  seasons  by  the  tubers  alone,  if 
they  possess  those  qualities  which  render  them  desirable  for 
continued  cultivation,  on  account  of  peculiar  adaptation  to 
earlv  or  late  seasons,  sisoi  predominance  cf  farina,  &c.* 

This  mode  of  propagation  by  tubers  either  improves  those 
qualities  or  gradually  develops  objectionable  properties. 
«Some  varieties  are  therefore  permanently  establisned,  while 
the  culture  of  others  is  either  abandoned,  or,  if  continued,  it 
is  known  that  those  varieties  revert  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  to  the  nature  of  their  parent  kind,  and  therefore 
cease  to  constitute  a  variety. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hybrid  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  propagation  by  seed ;  but  they  can  be  rendered 
reprjoductive  by  budding  and  grafting,  or  by  means  of  cut- 
ting, slips,  and  tubers,  and  an  original  stock  comparatively 
worthless  may  be  highly  improved  by  such  modes  of  multi- 
plication. But  when  a  former  possesses  two  or  three  kinds 
of  decided  excellence,  he  will  act  wisely  by  not  encumber- 
ing his  stores  with  too  many  varieties*  which  always  occasion 
trouble  and  confusion  in  the  field  management. 

•  M  SartrcTPt,  a  dIftiiiinilRhfd  and  acmrato  Frrach  e%t>er{nenUlhtt,  ra. 
ferred  to  la  tiie  '  DictioonAire  d'AKriculture/  found  that  out  of  300  varletiet  be 
lia-i  wot  oo«?  exuctly  like  thu  origiuAl  from  which  they  were  rmised ;  and  oat  of 
ibdi  g.cat  number  u«  only  found  tliice  wurtb  i>erpctuaUDf. 
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In  order  to  olitam  aeed,  properiy  •ocalMjbeipolc.wht 
perfectly  ripe,  should  be  dried,  and  then  dnengsge*!  < 
its  seed  by  rubbing  with  the  hand.    Tbe  seed  ihouic 
preserved  in  a  dry  place,  in  paper  er  rloih  Wigi,  untJ  •. 
middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  it  qu,  >, 
sown  in  wooden  boxes  or  earthen  pans^  »itb  a  Mverm;; . 
less  than  half  an  inch  of  well  pulverised  earth.  TbeN(s- 
ought  then  to  be  placed  in  hotbeds  of  mild  beat,  »uci> 
suited  to  the  raising  of  lialf*hardy  annuals.   The  ply. 
when  an  inch  high,  should  be  pric]i«d  out  into  other  m^> 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  sooiewbat  lover  thin  h^^ 
to  inure  them  to  the  external  air,  to  whieb  tbev  fhou! 
exposed  after  frosts  have  ceaaed.    These  plants  %hom 
put  out  in  drills  sixteen  inehos  apart,  and  with  tbe  inte^. 
of  six  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  nnrs.  Tl.t\  v 
produce  tubers  in  tbe  first  year,  and  these  maj  be  |> 
m  the  foUowinz  season  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  very  early  crops,  such  aa  those  which  the  s»b  1 
and  walnut-leaved  kmds  in  particular  yield,  tbe  idm  , 
cessful  treatment  was  that  practiaed  t^thekteMr.  Kn. 
president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Saf^v,  fr^tr 
course  of  whose  practice  we  give  the  following  oetul*  n' 
struction : — Drills  may  be  formed  in  a  winn  and  lU*.  < 
situation  (and  in  the  direction  of  north  and  sooth)  durm: 
of  the  winter  months,  two  feet  apart,  and  leTen  or  , 
inches  deep.    Stable  dung,  half  decomposed,  ihouM  \k 
in  the  drills  and  combined  with  tbe  earth  four  inchni  ■ 
wards,  and  covered  with  some  of  the  mould,  which  ha  I 
thrown  out  in  forming  the  drills,  by  the  rake,  to  v ill..: 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  sets  uncut  are  ihm  to  be  \ 
with  the  crown  eye  uppermost,  in  the  oen'tre  o£  the  tu 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and  to  be  covered  with  o: . 
inch  of  mould  at  first,  and  afterwards  with  an  oocjm 
quantity  of  sifted  ashes,  until  the  plants  are  so  ti^hj^  . 
sldvanced  as  to  require  the  naval  earthing,  of  whieh  1ij« 
very  little  is  necessary.    Mr.  Knight  usra leaves  as  a  r 
at  the  sides  of  the  drills  in  the  early  periods,  to  preser. 
much  warmth  as  possible,  and  better  to  guard  Bgan^: 
effects  of  frost 

This  management  alone  will  be  found  succettful  a- 
perhaps  in  very  tenacious  clay  soil,  in  which  tbe  tr, 
winter  may  lodge  so  near  the  fibres  of  the  plants  as  < 
stroy  them  altogether;   but  destruction  fh)io  thw  c; 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  original  Ar 
the  furrows  and  loosening  the  bed  of  clay  belov  «: 
spade  to  such  a  depth  as  will  allow  the  water  to  de3cru>. 
the  surface,  with  a  drain  to  carry  it  off  altogetber :  < 
laying  below  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as  asbes,  ( 
or  calcareous  gravel. 

The  germination  of  the  sets  may  be  accelerated  br  i 
management  previously  to  their  being  plauteibt.} 
them  on  a  floor,  sprinkling  them  with  water  uniii  iho 
and  then  covering  them  with  finely-sirted  aouiil.  i 
be  done  in  December  or  early  in  January,  tbe  $ei«  " 
strong  shoots,  may  be  taken  up  in  February  (with  a> 
earth  as  possible  adhering  to  them),  and  oarefall)  i 
in  the  drills  prepared  as  directed,  and  cevered  vi^t^ 
rotted  leaves  or  earth  in  the  same  way. 

To  market'gardeners  it  is  a  great  oljact  to  if  ice  the  c 
potatoes,  considering  the  high  price  which  tbey  obu 
them,  though  in  tlieir  waxy  state  they  are  neitlier  »h>  > 
nor  palatable.    Next  in  early  maturity  to  the  ts'< ' 
and  walnut-leaved  are  the  early  Manly  and  earlTCii<<: . 
and  Fox's  seedling. 

The  best  soil  for  potatoes  generally  is  that  which  k 
toother  fresh  ftom  the  state  of  ley,  or  which  bei  t.  • 
been  broken  up :  land  which  has  beeh  in  grass  ror<:u'> 
or  three  years  it  easily  prepared  for  tbe  wincifwl  ^'^ T 
should  be  as  deeply  ploughed  as  possible  before  wiri(  " 
early  in  March  narrowed,  and  tnoronghly  croe»-pK>  - 
AAer  lying  in  this  state  for  two  or  three'  weets  it  '^ 
again  be  well  harrowed   and  very  deeply  plougbetl  i^ 
without  bringing  up  any  bad  substratum,  and  it  «i)l  <^'' ' 
fit  for  the  reception  of  the  crop. 

The  most  approved  modes  of  setting  are  as  f  •-' 
Drills  should  be  formed  in  the  well-piilveriwd  tt'A.  • 
double  boutings  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  have  tbe  >b< 
uniform,  whidi  is  essential  to  tbe  correctness  of  suo* 
operations.    The  dung  is  then  to  be  carted  out,  and  lin 
by  the  carter  with  a  drag-fork  as  his  horse  and  mt  ■. 
forwards  (the  horse  walking  in  the  centre  of  three  drii> " 
the  wheels  move  in  the  other  two),  in  such  quantitjes  as  <  - 
most  conveniently  shaken  out  into  tbe  driui  by  the  \a^  <• 
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the  ordinary  and  best  practice  is  to  lay  the  sets  in  rowg,  after 
a  very  deep  winter  digging,  marked  with  a  garden-line.  The 
workman  digs  precisely  as  in  a  garden-plot  for  cabbages: 
be  clears  a  little  drill,  lays  the  sets  straight,  pute  a  suf- 
ficiency of  manure  over  them,  and  then  covers  from  the 
next  spit,  which  he  digs  with  a  spade  or  a  three-pronged 
fork  flattened'at  the  ends,  levelling  and  pulverising  as  he 
advances  to  the  distance  at  which  he  again  puts  down  his 
line  and  forms  a  new  drill.  Thus  the  entire  niece  is  tho- 
roughly loosened,  the  manure  perfectly  covered,  and  every 
facility  given  for  the  hand-hoeing  in  due  course. 

The  next  stage  of  the  potato  is  that  in  which  it  blossoms. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  pluck  off  the  flowers.  Exces- 
sive blossoming  is  no- doubt  injurious,  but  experience  has 
generally  proved  that  the  extra  cost  is  hardly  defrayed  by 
the  additional  produce  obtained.  If  the  flowers  are  plucked 
off,  they  should  be  nipped  in  the  early  bud. 

When  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  which  is  indicjated  by  the 
withering  of  the  stalks,  and  when  the  land  is  free  from 
stones,  labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  to  one 
plough  (half  of  these  being  usi\ally  men,  and  the  remainder 
women  or  young  persons),  should  be  set  to  pull  up  the 
stalks,  and  carefully  collect  the  tubers  which  maybe  at- 
tached to  them,  before  the  plough  proceeds  in  its  operation. 
When  it  is  prepared  for  work,  the  men,  with  prongs  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  are  placed  at  such  distances  from  each 
other  as  will  give  them  proper  time  to  fork  out  the  potatoes 
cleanly  for  tne  pickers,  who  are  also  stationed  at  exact 
distances  with  a  basket  between  every  pair,  into  which  they 
gather  the  potatoes. 

The  common  swing-plough  may  be  employed  in  three 
ways :— First,  in  taking  off  a  slice  from  each  side  of  every 
drill,  and  leaving  it  to  the  workmen  to  open  out  the  centre 
with  their  prongs  ;  or  in  its  third  movement  it  may  turn  up 
this  centre,  under  which  the  main  body  of  the  tubers  lie, 
which  is  more  expeditiously  and  easily  done  if  the  earth  be 
in  fit  condition.  Second,  a  double  mould-board  plough  with 
a  long  sack,  and  divested  of  its  coulter,  may  be  drawn  by  two 
strong  horses  through  the  centre  of  the  drills,  and  com- 
pletely under  the  level  of  the  tubers,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
them,  by  which  means  the  work-people  will  bo  kept  exceeo- 
ingly  busy ;  and  if  the  land  be  in  good  friable  oraer,  this  is 
the  most  expeditious  mode,  and  provided  there  is  a  perfect 
harrowing  afterwards,  the  crop  will  be  taken  out  with  suf- 
ficient cleanliness.  Third,  the  crop  may  be  taken  up  by 
prongs  or  long  narrow  spades  without  the  plough.  In  wet 
weather  this  more  tedious  but  far  safer  method  is  fre- 
quently adopted,  and  if  the  drills  be  short  and  the  headriggs 
under  crop  also,  it  is  the  most  desirable,  effectual,  and  eco- 
nomical mode.  In  removing  the  produce  in  this  manner,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  number  of  gatherers  should  be  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  men,  than  under  the  other  circum- 
stances. The  headriggs  should  evidently  be  the  first  parts 
of  the  field  cleared,  to  make  a  free  space  for  the  ploughs  in 
the  boutings  and  for  the  carts. 

One  horse  will  answer  for  three  carts  if  the  distance  of 
draught  to  the  pits  be  short,  by  changing  him  alternately 
from  an  empty  to  a  full  one,  but  this  only  applies  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  system  of  draught  by  single  carts  and 
horses.  The  general  mode  of  securing  the  crop  in  pits  in 
the  field  is  the  safest  In  making  the  pits — improperly  so 
termed,  for  the  base  is  only  sunk  a  few  inches,  and  tlie 
potatoes  are  raised  considerably  in  the  heaps^-the  only 
caution  to  be  observed  is  that  fhrrows  should  be  cut  on  all 
bides  to  prevent  water  from  lodgine  or  penetrating  inwards, 
and  that  the  earth  thrown  up  and  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  should  be  well  )>eaten  with  spade  or 
shovel  to  exclude  moisture  and  frost  The  potato-stalks, 
however  apparently  dry,  should  never  be  laid  between  the 
potatoes  ana  the  earth  in  these  accumulations,  for  they  soon 
ferment  and  rot,  and  injure  all  the  potatoes  in  contact  with 
them.  Straw  is  at  least  useless.  The  length  of  the  pit  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  but  the  breadth  should  not  exceed 
four  feet,  as  large  accumulations  are  most  liable  to  fermenta- 
tions. 

The  only  decided  disease  of  the  potato,  besides  the  dry 
rot,  is  'the  curl,'  which  is  an  imperfect  formation,  and  was 
first  generally  observed  in  1764,  when  it  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious conjectures  and  unprofitable  discussions:  the  cause 
is  yet  unknown.  One  thing  however  is  clear,  that  from 
a  crop  of  which  any  part  is  intended  for  seed,  all  the  plants 
affected  with  curl  should  be  carefully  separated  before  the 
general  rvmoval  oommenoes.    The  ary  rot,  or  decay  of  the 


set,  which  during  recent  years  so  fearfally  |vcvau.<l 
many  parta  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  also  still  miexpl^.i 
as  to  ite  real  cause,  though  the  press  has  teemed  viih  e«< . 
and  very  plausible  theories  respecting  it  The  same  m 
was  remarked  for  many  years,  as  appeais  by  the  *  1'.. 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Bath  Society/ and  wc  i.. 
reason  to  think,  in  seasons  similar  to  those  which  ve  r<  .- 
experienced  in  latter  years.    The  set,  though  appan . 
sound  when  planted,  lias  either  failed  to  germinate  ai  . 
and  lotted  away,  or  has  feebly  and  partially  thrown  i^ut  .: 
sickly  shoots.    The  mosi  oontradfctory  censes  have  I-.-. 
assigned:    over-ripening  in  the  preceding  year;    l:.  . 
ripening;  fermentation  in  the  pits;  fermentatioo  of  tii«  • 
in  the  ground  when  placed  in  contact  with  hot  dang  ( «  u 
is  utterly  absurd,  for  when  in  the  ground  no  injurious»  ' 
mentation  can  arise) ;  very  hot  weather,  great  drougir, 
sun,  cold  parching  wind,  dry  and  heating  manure,  se^  - 
which  is  always  damp ;  exhaustion  of  the  kind  fcom  ^  ' 
course  of  culture,  contradicted  by  many  instances  in  « .. 
it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  same  variety — for  iii»:-  * 
the  apple— has  been  successively  cultivated  donng  k  > 
five  years  without  any  failure;  or  the  loss  of  vitaltt}  :. 
prematurely  shooting. 

If  potatoes  have  fermented  in  their  accuamlated  f 
they  would  bear  obvious  evidence  of  it  and  tben*fa:i 
rejected.     Fermentation  cannot  be  the  true  cause  in  cc 
or  even  the  majority  of  cases,  nor  does  the  failure  prub  • 
proceed  from  insects  in  the  eyes,  as  has  been  aisggesit?^ 
if  SQ,  \t  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  feet  that  sets  from  * 
same  heap  planted  at  one  part  of  the  day  have  t  ' 
failed,  while  others  put  into  the  ground  at  another    . 
pushed  forth  healthy  shoots.    As  to  decay  in  the  land  * 
the  contiguity  of  fermenting  manure, '  how  is  it  to  be  |  r  j  > 
that  the  gases  evolved  by  fermenting  manure  can  i' ; 
the  sets?  fermenting  manures  would  rathur  stimulaiv 
their  warmth,  and  excite  their  growth  by  the  alimeut  « : 
their  essential  qualities,  carbon  and  ammonia,  supi^ 
plants.    Why  do  not  the  gaseous  exhalations  fioai  tank, 
fermenting  hot-beds  destroy  the  tender  plants  vhi<-.> 
raised  in  them?*    (Doyle*s  Cyclopaedia  qf  PnKiiail  I 
bandry,) 

The  same  causes  which  are  severally  assigned  iur  • 
total  or  partial  failure  of  the  potato  in  namberlesi 
stances,  and  to  a  most  distressing  extent  in  Ireland.  \ 
existed  since  the  culture  of  the  potato  commence «!, 
without  the  effects  deplored,  which  have  only  prevailed  «  . 
a  very  recent  space  of  tinie.     But  from  the  fnqucDt  . 
searching  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  most  cum:  ^ 
and  practical  men,  a  preventive  against  the  failure  b^^  . 
ascertained,  namely,  the  planting  of  entire  tubers.  W  Ue ; . 
cut  sets  have  failed,  the  entire  tubers  have  resisted  p*-*  - 
ture  decay ;  whether  it  arises  from  atmospheric  influc 
debility  of  constitution,  or  from  any  of  the  coojcct 
causes,  the  entire  tubers  resist  these  noxious  influences 
germinate  healthily  and  freely.    All  reports  agree  ^- 
point;  there  is  no  risk  in  this  case,  if  the  tubers  be  «•  . 
when  planted;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  ttaj^ 
their  growth,  the  uncut  tubers  maintain  a  decided  supt-; . 
and  yield  a  corresponding  produce. 

The  farina  of  the  potato,  properly  granulated  and  d.  - 
sold  in  our  shops  as  tapioca,  to  which  it  bears  the  «-. 
resemblance  both  in  appearance  and  essential  prY»v«* 
For  confectionary  the  flour  is  so  deUcately  white,  r.^. 
so  digestible  and  nutritious,  that  it  ought  to  be   m 
general  use,  among  the  children  of  the  poor  especi.  >. 
the  Winter  season,  when  they  so  rarely  enjov  the  lu\ur 
milk ;  and  the  cost  is  not  more  than  a  sixta  or  sever:.' * 
the  price  of  tapioca  or  arrow^root,  if  it  be  made  at  ■ 
Few  housewives  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  ohtair  .  ^ 
by  the  use  of  a  common  hsnd-grater  and  sieve ;  bu: 
yielding  larger  supplies  some  madiineiy  is  iiecessarr. 

POTEMKI'N    GREGORY      ALBXANDR<:>\  I 
PRINCE,  bom  near  Smolensk,  of  a  noble  thous^ti  , 
family, entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteeo,  act 
tained  a  cometcy  in  the  Russian  guards.    When  tU*  K* 
lution  took  place  at  Petersburg,  in  1762,  by  which  V 
III.  was  dethroned,  and  his  wife  Catharina  proclaiiaed  . 
press  of  all  the  Russias,  Potemkin  took  the  part    ^f  • 
tharina,  and  was  very  active  in  bringing  his  regimMix  • 
to  her  cause.     He   was  duly  noti^'  b^  C^thanr. . 
after  some  time  he  became  her  favourite.      But  U 
better  claims  to  favour  than  mere  peisonal  attracUvn- 
he  had  great  natural  ebilitiesi  compreheoiite  viuu^  . 
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Seaming  in  Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of 
Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
He  died  Aufrust  9th,  1804,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Potter  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  trans- 
lations of  i^schylus  in  1777,  of  Euripides  in '1 781-82,  and 
of  Sophocles  in  1 788.  Of  these  translations  that  of  iSschylus 
is  the  best,  and  perhaps  gives  to  an  English  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  original  as  a  translation  can  supply.    Potter  also 

Eublished  '*An  Enquiry  into  some  Passages  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
lives  of  the  Poets,'  1783;  'a  translation  of  'Tlie  Oracle 
concerning  Babylon '  and  the  '  Song  of  Exultation*  from 
Isaiah,  c.  xii.,  xiv,  1 785 ;  and  '  A  Sermon  on  the  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Peace,'  1802. 

POTTERY.  As  porcelain  is  only  a  finer  kind  of  pottery, 
the  following  description  will  comprehend  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  both  articles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  the  earths  alone  are  infusible,  but  that 
when  silex  is  combined  with  aluminous  earth,  and  subjected 
to  a  strong  fire,  it  unites  chemically  with  the  clay,  as  an 
acid  to  a  base ;  and  that  when  a  thinl  earth,  having  alka- 
line properties,  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  barytes,  is  added, 
a  more  complete  change  is  effected,  and  a  vitrified  body  is 
produced,  resembling  in  density  and  fracture  many  natural 
gems.  When  the  earthy  materials  are  free  from  metallic 
matter,  a  perfect  porcelain  is  thus  produced.  It  was  found 
that  seven  parts  of  silex,  six  parts  of  aluminous  earth, 
and  two  parts  of  an  alkaline  earth,  would  produce  such  a 
body.  On  this  principle  the  Germans  and  French  founded 
their  china  manufactures.  In  England  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Wedgwood  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
art,  and  by  bold  experiments,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  he  laid  the  sure  foundation  for 
all  those  improvements  which  have  raised  the  eartheu 
manufactures  of  this  country  to  an  eminence  which  our 
continental  neighbours  are  now  labouring  to  rival. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  practice  of  a  pottery  as  carried 
on  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  trade  has  long  flourished  to  a 
great  extent,  and  now  affords  subsistence  to  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  persons.* 

The  materials  for  earthenware  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream,  in  which  state  they  are  called  slips 
(slops) :  this  fluidity  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  perfect 
mixture  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  their  mutual  chemical 
action  in  the  fire.  The  basis  of  the  composition  is  a  clay 
from  the  plastic-clay  formation  in  Devonshire  or  Dorset- 
shire, to  which  is  added  ground  flint,  which  gives  white- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  goods.  For  the  better  kinds,  a  por- 
tion of  China-clay,  or  decomposed  felspar  from  Cornwall,  is 
added,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  ground  white  gra- 
nite. By  this  means  the  density  of  the  ware  is  increased, 
greater  purity  of  whiteness  is  obtained,  and  also  a  degree  of 
vitrification  which  makes  the  ware  sonorous  when  struck. 

The  clays  are  thrown  into  their  several  vats  sunk  in  the 
ground,  where  they  are   blended  with  water,  and  sifted, 
through  fine  silk  lawns,  into  other  receptacles,  and  then 
diluted  with  water  until  a  pint  measure  of  clay  slip  weighs 
exactly  twenty-four  ounces ;  flint  and  granite  slips  are  made 
to  weigh  thirty-two  ounces ;  thus  the  potter  mixes  by  mea- 
sure, while  his  calculations  are  formed  upon  the  Known 
weights  of  the  several  earths  that  he  is  using.     The  mix- 
ture is  made  in  a  vat,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfectly  verti- 
cal, and  the  quantity  of  each  material  to  be  used  is  marked 
by  notches  on  a  rod  or  guage-stick,  which  the  foreman,  who 
superintends  this  process,  dips  into  the  vat,  while  the  slip- 
maker  pours  in  the  slips,  until  each  rises  to  its  proper  mark 
on  the  mixing-rod.    The  whole  is  now  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, and  it  is  lifted  by  a  pump  into  a  vessel,  from  which 
it  descends,  through  a  tap,  into  a  silk  sieve,  which  is  kept 
in  constant  agitation  while  the  fluid  is  passing  through  it. 
This  process  of  sifting  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  in 
order  to  ensure  not  only  the  fineness  of  the  body,  but  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  all  its  parts.    The  slip  is  then 
pumped  on  to  a  boiler,  or  slip-kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
formed  of  large  flat  fire-bricks,  under  which  four  or  five 
parallel  flues  pass  from  the  fire-place  to  a  high  chimney. 
The   water  is   then  evaporated,  until   the  boiling  mass  is 
brought  to  a  proper  consistency  for  working ;  but,  the  steam 
having  given  it  a  cellular  and  porous  texture,  it  requires  to 

•  The  subject  of  pottery  bas  been  partly  treated  under  Eahthkmware.  As 
thiii  article  hUI  expUin  tlio  processes  of  this  important  brunch  of  imluwtry 
iu  the  tn^'linh  p<»ltrrieA  at  the  pTescnl  lime,  it  has  not  \twn  conKideutl  ncoea- 
»iry  to  (i\oi«l  all  reiietiiion  of  what  may  have  becu  Mid  uader  another  bead  a 
few  years  ago. 


be  beaten  or  wedged  until  the  au:  ia  dnven  oat  and  a  sect 
of  the  mass,  when  cut,  is  smooth  and  compact. 

The  business  of  the  slip-tiouse  requires  the  utHMst  t.^ 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  potter.     Ruinous  Iomgs  ha%c  %>:' 
been  suffered  through  inattention  to  this  department,  a 
the  error  has  not  been  detected  until  the  goods  hare  I  • 
finished,  when  the  circumstance  of  the  glaae  peeling  «>?. 
the  body  of  the  ware  splitting,  warns  the  unfijituoaie  ui  • 
facturer  to  look  to  his  materials,  or  the  bad  managemcui 
the  slip-house. 

The  following  are  useful  and  safe  forms  for  tlie  mix*. . 
of  earthenware  bodies. 

Cream-colour  or  Printed  Ware.-^ 

Dorset  clay       •         .     66  or  60  or  66 

China  clay        .         .27  18        17 

Flint        .         .         .14  20         17 

Cornish  granite         .3  2 

Drab-coloured  Ware  is  made  of  the  fine  grey  marl  f  > . 
between  the  coal  strata,  which  bums  to  a  cane-ooloux  it. 
oven;  or  a  white  body,  as  above,  is  stained  with  oxi:- 
nickel,  which  gives  it  a  greenish  drab  tint;  or  with  oxil.- 
manganese. 

Drab  doc^.— Cane  marl      .  32  or  -«  or  56  or  :. 

Dorset  clay     .  22        43         20 

Cornish  granite  45        50        24         :: 
Oxide  of  nickel      1  7        —         — 

Manganese  —       —        — 

The  granite  in  the  above  bodies  gives  great  density  4:  . 
very  close  flintv  fracture. 

iroum  or  Chocolate  bodies  are  made  with  a  lmsi»  cf  * 
red  ochreous  clay,  obtained  from  the  red-marl  form.-, 
above  the  coal  strata.    A  great  variety  of  tints  may  be 
tained  by  judicious  combinations  of  oxides  of  iron,  as  <\ 
her,  calcined  copperas,  bole,  &e. 

Brown, — Red  clay       .         .     83  or   6U 
Dorset  clay  .         .13         30 
Flint    .         .         .       2         ]0 
Manganese  .         •       2 
Egyptian  Blacky  for  tea-pots,  ink-stands,  8&e^  is  ma-i* 
the  same  way,  but  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  oxides  ul  . 
and  manganese. 

Bl<ick» — Red  clay        .  •     45  or  34 

Dorset  clay     .  .     3(i  42 

Manganese     .  .13  12 

Protoxide  of  iron  .6  12 

B^ue  bodies  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  small  <] 
tity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  a  fine  white  body ;  when  r 
of  vitresccnt  materials,  so  as  to  give  a  gem-like  «)a: 
without  glazing,  it  is  termed  iasper.  This  beautiful  1 
is  well  known  by  the  splendid  productions  of  Mr.  \^  - 
wood,  whose  medallions  and  cameos  maintain  ibeu 
rivalle<l  excellence  to  the  present  time. 

Jasper  bodies* — 
Sulphate  of  barytes  48  or  Carbonate  of  bai>tes  34 
China  clay  .         •   16       China  clay      .  .IS 

Dorset  clay  .  .24  Dorset  clay  .  .  i  :• 
Flint.  .  .  10  Cornish  granite  •  .;j 
Gypsum      .         .     2      White  lead      .  .     j 

These  mixtures  give  a  fine  white  body  for  omin: 
which  may  be  stained  blue  by  the  addition  of  from  otu  * 
of  a  part  to  one  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt*  acoordin?  ;    . 
strength  of  tint  required;  or  a  green  jasper  ma}   U 
duced  by  staining  with  protoxide  of  chrome. 

A   body  called  turquoise  has  been  manu&ctured  * 
great  extent  for  a  few  years  past.    It  is  nothing  mun 
a  good  white  body,  stained  with  a  mixture  of  oxide  ui  < 
combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  sice ;  v« 
glazed,  it  has  the  peculiar  milky  lint  of  the  gem  after  n ;. 
it  has  been  named. 

In  this  manner,  by  a  proper  combination  of  metAji.c 
ides,  either  as  existing  in  earthy  materials,  or  preparcHi  ' 
their  metals,  an  infinite  variety  of  coloured  bodies  ra  i* 
produced.  They  are  usually  prepared  on  slip-kiliis  of  x: 
dimensions,  the  bottoms  of  wnicn  are  covered  with  a  . 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  if  used  for  the  finer  colours. 

Having  described  the  operations  of  the  slip-boiu**. 
proceed  to  those  manipulations  by  which  the  clay  u  f.. 
into  vessels.     Round  articles,  which  may  be  turned  1:1 
lathe,  have  their  form  given  upon  the  thrower*s  11  heel,  v 
is  a  lathe  with  a  vertical  spindle,  havinfpa  small  rouu>i 
on  the  top,  at  which  the  thrower  siti.    He  recciTes  the  -.. 
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The  printing  of  earthenware  is  effected  by  transfer-papcrs 
from  engraved  copper-plates ;  the  wear  of  which  is  so  great 
as  to  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  engravers,  and 
to  form,  together  with  transfer-paper,  saggers,  and  coals,  a 
large  part  of  the  prime  cost  of  earthen  manufactures.  A 
set  of  engraved  plates  for  a  table-service  commonly  costs 
130/.  or  150/. ;  and  will,  with  proper  oar^  print  2000  dozen 
services  before  it  wants  recutting.  The  ink  used  in  print- 
ing is  made  of  linseed-oil,  boiled  with  litharge,  rosin,  bal- 
sam of  sufphur,  or  Barbadoes  tar ;  almost  every  printer  has 
his  favourite  recipe  for  making  this  tenacious  oil,  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  the  colour  to  be  used. 

Blue  colour  is  made  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mingled  with  flint 
or  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  dilute  it  to  the  proper  tint. 

Lilac,  of  smalts  2  parts,  manganese  1. 

Brown,  zaffre  2.  litharge  2,  antimony  1,  manganese  1. 

Redbroum,  manganese  12,  litharge  2,  tlint  2,  glass  1, 
borax  I. 

Orange,  litharge  6,  antimony  4,  oxide  of  tin  1,  oxide  of 
iron  2. 

Pink,  subchromate  of  tin  and  carbonate  of  lime,  equal 
parts. 

Green,  oxide  of  chromium.  The  tints  varied  with  cobalt 
or  titL 

Black,  red-lead  60,  antimony  25,  manganese  1 5.  fritted 
together;  then  add  oxide  of  cobalt  40,  oxide  of  tin  5. 

The  colour  having  been  ground  very  fine,  the  printer 
blends  it  with  his  oil  upon  a  hot  stove,  and  filling  the  en- 
graved plate  with  it,  takes  off  the  impression  by  the  com- 
mon rolling-press.  The  tissue-paper  used  fur  this  purpose 
is  first  prepared  with  a  solution  of  soap.  As  soon  as  the 
print  is  taken,  a  little  girl  cuts  out  the  engraving  with  scis- 
sors and  hands  it  to  the  transferer,  who  carefully  places  the 
print  upon  the  biscuit-ware,  which  being  absorbent,  holds 
it  with  great  tenacity.  The  transferer  then  passes  it  to  her 
assistant,  who  with  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  flannel,  tis^htly 
rolled  and  bound  with  twine,  rubs  the  print  with  such  force 
as  to  work  the  ink  into  close  contact  with  the  biscuit.  The 
goods  thus  coated  with  paper  are  then  put  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  the  paper  being  wiped  off  with  a  sponge,  every 
minute  point  oi  the  engraving  is  found  accurately  trans- 
ferred to  the  earthenware.  When  dry,  the  goods  are  packed 
close  In  a  large  muttle,  or  kiln,  round  which  a  fire  circulates, 
and  brings  the  whole  to  a  low  red  heat.  By  this  means  the 
oil  is  burned  out  of  the  colour,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  process  of  glazing  which  follows. 

Some  patterns  are  executed  on  biscuit  by  painters,  who 
lay  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  in  which  case  the  firing 
in  the  muQie  is  not  required ;  but  the  choice  of  colours  in 
this  kind  of  painting  is  rather  limited,  as  the  heat  of  the 
glazing-oven  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  materials  of  the 
glaze  would  be  destructive  to  many  colours  which  are  used 
by  the  enameller  upon  the  glaze. 

The  biscuit- ware,  thus  ornamented,  is  carried  to  the  dip- 
per, who  dips  each  piece  into  the  tub  containing  the  finely- 
ground  mixture  which,  when  melted,  forms  the  glassy 
coating  to  the  ware.  This  glaze  is  blended  in  water,  which, 
being  absorbed  by  the  biscuit,  leaves  a  thin  cover  of  glazing- 
powder  upon  the  surface ;  a  dexterous  shake  of  each  piece 
in  a  circular  motion,  as  it  emerges  from  the  fluid,  prevents 
the  glaze  from  setting  unequally,  and  throws  off  all  that  is 
superfluous.  The  composition  of  glazes  requires  much 
attention  from  the  potter;  if  not  sufficiently  soft  or  fluent, 
the  goods  are  deficient  in  brightness,  and  are  rough  at  the 
edges ;  if  too  much  so,  the  glaze  runs  down  unequally,  and 
is  apt  to  craze.  The  glaze  also  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the 
body  which  it  is  to  cover  and  to  the  colour  of  the  ornaments. 
Blues  require  a  glaze  which  will  supply  oxygen,  to  bring 
the  cobalt  to  the  state  of  peroxide ;  while  greens,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  covered  with  a  glaze  as  free  from  oxygen 
as  possible,  and  rather  carbonaceous,  in  order  to  bring  the 
chrome  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  The  white-lead  or  nitre, 
therefore,  which  are  beneficial  in  the  first  case,  are  very 
injurious  in  the  latter. 

The  following  glazes  arc  excellent,  and  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  they  must  be 
ground  very  fine  at  the  mill: — 

Cream-colour  glaze. — White-lead  66,  Cornish  granite  22, 
flint  12. 

Printed  ware  glaze» — White-lead  45,  Cornish  granite  28, 
flint  13,  flint-glass  14. 

In  these  forms,  the  ingredients  are  simply  ground  to- 
gether, and  are  therefore  called  *  raw  glazes,'  in  distinction 


from  such  as  have  a  portion  of  the  materials  first  unitfil  ^i 
calcination  into  a  frit,  or  incipient  glass;   by  tbis  pra: '«." 
a  more  complete  combination  is  effected,  a  thinner  cv  .«* 
of  glaze  will  suffice,  and  the  ware  in  consequence  is  ^ 
liable  to  craze  with  change  of  temperature. 

Fritted  glaze.^CQrn'ish  granite  30,  flint  16,  red-lead 
soda  12.  borax  17.    Mix,  and  calcine  in  the  easiest  |»ar: 
the  gloss-oven,  in  saggers  lined  with  flint;  then  take  ^^f  ' 
frit  26,  Cornish  granite  15,  flint-class  10,  flint  9.  white  '< 
40.    Grind  the  whole  with  a  little  oxide  of  ooball.  u*  .<: 
crease  the  whiteness. 

Drab-ware  glaze, — Litharge  56,  Cornish  flnmnito  20,  tl. 
24. 

Blue  glaze.— T\\i\i  40,  borax  24,  red-lead  16,  Orr^. 
granite  7,  soda  5,  oxide  of  tin  5,  oxide  of  cobalt  5.     C  a  • 
It  together,  then  grind  with  the  addition  of  a  little  {••  . 
ash. 

Green  glaze. — Dissolve  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cct  \ 
and  precipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  borax ;  to  whicU  a^o 
quarts  of  white  glaze. 

Yellow  glaze,— CoXowx  a  white  glaze  with  king*«  )  el\  •* 
to  the  depth  of  tint  desired ;  or  chromate  of  lead. 

£/ac/(  ^/(Ufi.— Red-lead  74,  flint  1^,  manganese  lo,  |-  i 
toxide  of  iron  2. 

When  the  goods  have  been  dipped  in  the  glazing  ts  i 
ture,  they  are  dried,  and  placed  in   saggera«  wLmtii 
washed  on  tlie  inside  with  a  compound  of  glaze  with  I 
and  clay.    Every  piece  is  carefully  placed  so  ils  u  t 
touch  another;  otherwise,  when  the  glaze  melts, they  *« 
stick  together.    A  variety  of  contrivances  called  cock»|  * 
triangles,  stilts,  pegs,  &c.  are  adopted  for  the  purpu-- 
preventing  adnesion;  while  the  sagger  is  so  filled  that  th 
may  be  no  room  lost    The  glazing-oven  is  mucb  sm. 
than  the  biscuit-oven,  being  about  13  feet  in  diamcfT  « 
15  feet  high,  and  consumes  seven  tons  of  coals  at  one  f. 
When  drawn  fPom  the  oven,  the  ware  is  earned  in  bj.^w 
to  the  glossed  warehouse,  where  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  > 
examination :  every  piece  is  sounded,  and  all  the  png'tv. 
of  elaze  occasioned  by  the  cockspurs,  &c.  are  chipi  ci 
with  steel  chisels  or  files :  it  is  then  ready  for  sale. 

We  have  thus  far  described  the  potter's  art  as  it  i%  ] 
tised  in  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  carried  to  a  degree 
perfection  which  has  enabled  the  enterprising    tu  u:  .. 
turers  of  that  district  to  secure  a  good  recompense  f  >r  ' 
industry  in  all  countries  which  are  not  closed  again s*  t 
by  fiscal  regulations.    In  addition  to  our  own  color.io 
United  Slates  of  America.  South  America,  the  no"} 
Europe,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  arc  largely  aupphcd  . 
the  Staffordshire  potteries.   [Earth bnwa&e.] 

Porcelain  is  a  finer  species  of  pottery,  in  which  thr 
gredients  are  so  contrived  that  they  act  chemical li   ^ 
each  other,  and  are  brought  to  a  state  of  vitrtficatK*!! : 
fracture  has  a  dense  or  greasy  surface,  like  that  of  a  * 
stone,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  y 
When  the  porcelain  is  coloured  by  metallic  matter*    . 
called  stone-ware;  jasper  and  some  drab-ware  arv    f  : 
description :  but  when  it  is  perfectly  free  from  ci.!  .   . 
matter  and  is  translucent,  it  is  called  China ;  of  which  i  . 
are  two  species,  hard  and  soft  china. 

Hard  china  is  made  of  silex,  generally  a  fine  tea  <-. 
kaolin,  or  china-clay,  and  felspar;  soraetimea  the  fcU,^ . 
omitted,  and  a  small  quantity  of  selenite,  or  earb^o^i 
barytes,  or  strontian,  is  used  in  its  place. 

Hard  China  body, — Kaolin  70,  felspar  14,  sand  li.  «i 
nite  4.  Tho  mixture  is  sometimes  made  in  lime-water,  . 
must  be  ground  very  fine  at  a  mill. 

When  the  paste  is  moulded  into  the  desired  fbrmis  . ' 
fired  in  the  biscuit-oven  at  a  very  moderate  heat,    "^ 
taken  out,  it  is  very  bibulous,  and  opake.    In  this  stau    . 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  which  is  feUpar,  ground  fine,  wi:  : 
addition  of  a  little  alkali.     Some  prefer  a  mixture  of  f« 
and  broken  china  ground  together.    It  is  then  subcii 
to  a  second  fire  of  great  intensity,  which  not  only  rndt^  • 
glaze  on  the  surface,  but  vitrifies  the  entire  mass,  «. 
thus  unites  with  the  softer  matter  on  the  surface  so  c    - 
pletely,  that  the  glaze  does  not  form  a  coating  of  glass  xi\ 
the  body,  but  appears  like  the  surface  of  a  atone  |ioi;^ 
by  a  lapidary.  This  homogeneity  prevents  any  craziai; :  t 
this  process  is  one  of  much  hazard,  tor  if  the  fin*  l*  r* 
longed  beyond  the  critical  moment  when  the  vitnfica:i 
effected,  and  the  surface  has  l^ecome  bright,  the  goix^^  • 
melt,  and  sink  in  the  laners.    Oriental,  French,  ard  ir. 
maa  obioa  u^  w«de  w  (nb  priooiplQ ;  bu(  tbp  Sogli^U  u . ; 
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The  Kinkufou  it  very  mild  in  capiivit]',  and  cHmbs  about 
the  chairs,  &c.  in  a  room,  if  EuOered  to  go  at  large.     The 
tail  doen  not  xeem  to  be  very  prehensile,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  afford  much  euiutanco  to  the  biiididI  in  climbing 
descending.   [Pkrodictus  ;  Nvcticebus.] 

POULTON.    [Lancashire] 

POULTRY,  from  the  French  poulel.'  The  term  jncludea 
ell  (he  domesticated  birds  reared  for  the  table:  fovli,  tur- 
keys, (tocio,  ducks,  and  Guinea  fowls. 

Fairlt.—'  The  slrnnfc  and  ambulalorial  feet  of  the  galh- 
naccoiu  birds  adapted  to  the  region  vhere  they  chiefly 
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resort  for  iheir  food  and  the  pnrpotes of  incubation:  tti-^ 
loea  and  nails  peculiarly  formea  tot  scratching  up  the  ^la  - 
ind  seeds  vhich  constitute  the  main  put  of  ihcir  sub-i>: 
!nce ;  their  short  wings  and  the  iveakneu  of  their  p«c:  - : 
nusolei,  which  cause  the  heavinesi  of  Iheit  fligUi,  ■  I' 
Gcieocy  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  sUength  uf  U  ■ 
nutdes  of  the  thigha  and  legs  that  contiibuto  to  iN 
pavers  of  running;  their  gregarious,Bnd,gEQeraUytptnk.  . 
polyf^mous  habit; ;  the  eeie  vilh  which  ihcy  an  do[n'> 
caled ;  Ibeir  vholesomc  flesh;  together  vilh  many  sti  k 
peculiarities  in  their  anaEomy,  serve  equally  to  dtsliCg..   . 

Some  foreign  varieties  have  not  evea  the  rudimcDt  ,[ . 
tail,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  it.     The  game  n.  . 
which  is  probably  a  native  of  India,  though  for  many  a-,  ■ , 
lies  established  in  England,  has  an  unusual  length  nf ,;  < 
his  natural  weapon  of  combat    The  flesh  of  tbia  ^irieti  ; 
delicately  white  and  of  the  flncil  flavour,  the  plumai;e  U  t- 
liant,ana  the  form  symmetrical  1  but  from  their  pugiijr> 
temper,  there  is  great  diiSculty  in  rearing  oven  tno«  <■' 
same  brood ;   and  for  companionship  with  the  g«nerjl 
mates  of  the  fowl-yard  they  are  very  exceptiunable  C-it  ■ 
same  cause.      So   pugnacious  however   are   the    ma'— 
almost  every  variety,  that  they  will  spur  even  bcfurc  ■'. 
spurs  are  grown.     For  the  natural  history  and  pe<-ul  1- 
of  the  various  varieties,  we  refer  to  the  article  PHtA.n>- 
we  shall  merely  notice  in  this  place  the  kinds  suited  1j 
purposes  of  the  farmer. 

llie  best  breed  of  the  gallinaceous  fowls  is  the  i-rv: . 
of  the  Dorking  (Surrey)  cock  and  the  common  dun.' 
fowl.  This  cross  is  larger  and  plumper,  and  more  I .: 
than  the  pure  Dorking,  without  losing  doliL-acy  of  flai^iL.- 
whiteness  of  flesh. 

ThecharacteristicsofthepureDorkingare,  that  itU«t. ' 
feathered,  shor^legged,  and  an  eicellenl  layer.  The  (1  - 
liarity  of  this  established  variety,  which  has  nrequendi  : 
claws  perfectly  articulated  (with  sometimes  a  tixtb  >r"nj 
laterally  from  the  fifth,  but  always  imperfect),  is  woU  kn.  ^ 
The  crossing  with  the  Sussex  fowl  has  howerer  grca'.l; 
minished  t^  monstrosity  in  the  Surrey  pentadacti'ut  .. 
riety.  But  though  the  true  Dorkine.  which  la  wb.ti'. 
much  esteemed,  that  colour  is  rare,  ana  priced  for  the  ^.' 
me  nt  of  the  ooultryyard:  speckled  coloun  are  most  .. 
rally  seen  witn  the  higgler. 

The  Poland  breed,  which  is  black-feathered,  with  «' 
topknots,  lays  well,  and  is  highly  desirable  where  tbe  ■ 
duclion  of  eggs  for  the  table  is  the  principal  objecl: 
they  seldoq)  sit,  though  they  cannot  he  considen.-d  ', 
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'be  Chitlagong,  or  Malay,  which  is  a  very  lArge  Iri 
variety,  is  generally  long-legged,  with  yellow  bodj 
coarse  yellow  flesh.  Fanciers  used  lo  like  them  f^r  ; 
fine  appearance  and  their  large  eggs;  but  as  thi:.i  , 
legs  mcapacitate  them  froni  steady  sitting,  they  a^v 
general  favourites.  One  of  our  practical  aoquaiiita  . 
recommends  the  male  produce  of  the  Poland  aitdChiiU': 
as  a  good  cross  with  the  common  dunghiU  bon,  as  thes 
gony  will  sit. 

Parmentier  Ibua  describee  the  cock: — 

'  He  is  considered  to  have  every  requisite  quality  whtr 
is  of  B  good  middling  size ;  when  ho  carries  hia  bead  !  . 
has  a  quick  animated  look,  a  stront;  and  shrtU  voic«.  c. 
bill,  a  flne  red  comb,  shining  as  if  varnished ;  waliW 
large  size,  and  of  the  same  colour  a*  the  comb ;  the  t  ~ 
broad;  the  wings  strong;  the  plumage  black,  cr  >.: 
obscure  red;  the  thighs  very  muscular;  the  legs  thick, 
fiimished  with  strong  spurs;  the  claws  ratber  bent, 
sharply  pointed.  He  ought  also  lo  be  free  in  bis  mi« 
to  crow  frcquenlly,  and  to  scratch  the  ground  oflcr. 
search  of  worms,  not  eo  much  for  himself  aa  to  treat 
hens.  He  ouglit  withal  lo  be  brisk,  spirited,  ardcoi.  1 
ready  in  caressing  the  hensj  quick  in  delbnding  i[ 
attentive  in  soliciting  them  to  eat,  in  keeping  tbem  tugi- 
and  in  assembling  them  at  night. H' 

Those  who  intend  to  rear  fowls  or  any  kirtd  of  poulTr- 
a  largescale,  should  havea  distinct  yard,  perfectly 'brl'- 
and  with  a  warm  aspect,  well  fenced,  secure  fium  tb 
and  vermin,  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  bealwavadn.  . 
supplied  with  sand  or  ashes  for  the  cocks  and  hcn«  i 
in,  an  operation  necessary  to  disengage  their  featbieit  1  - 
vermin:   running  water  should  be  especially  prondr-i 
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warm  situation  where  the  heat  shall  not  exceed  80  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit. 

'  When  the  chickens  are  a  week  old,  they  are  to  he  carried 
with  the  mother  to  a  grass-plat  for  feeding,  and  kept  warm 
hy  a  tin-tube  filled  with  hot  water  which  will  continue  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  hot  water 
is  to  be  renewed.  Towards  the  evening  the  mothers  are  to 
be  again  placed  against  the  hot  wall.* 

The  artificial  mother  however  is  only  a  mechanical  house 
for  chicks  already  hatched ;  but  the  process  of  bringing  the 
embryo  of  organised  life  in  the  egg*  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  vital  principle,  until  it  becoines  matured,  by  means  of 
heated  ovens,  has  been  long  and  successfully  practised  in 
Egypt. 

These  ovens,  which  are  constructed  with  bricks,  are  about 
nine  feet  high,  with  galleries  extending  through  the  whole 
length,  and  containing  chambers  into  which  a  man  can 
creep  through  a  verylcontracted  orifice  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  eggs,  which  are  laid,  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousands,  on  mats  or  beds  of  flax  over  the  brick  floors. 
The  heat  is  conveyed  through  fire-places,  and  the  material 
of  the  slow  fires,  which  are  roost  effective,  is  the  dung  of 
cows  or  camels  combined  with  sti*aw.  The  fires  are  kept 
up  for  as  many  days  (according  to  tlie  temperature  of  the 
weather)  as  are  sufficient  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
will  continue  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  days 
required  for  the  hatchinc^  of  chickens,  care  being  taken  to 
confine  the  warmth  by  closing  up  all  the  orifices  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air.*  One  hundred  millions  of 
chickens  are  said  to  be  thus  annually  produced  in  Egypt. 

M.  Reaumur  made  various  experiments  in  hatching  with 
fermenting  dung  in  hotbeds,  but  unsuccessfully ;  life  was 
developed,  but  never  matured ;  the  chicks  were  in  some  cases 
even  feathered,  but  long  before  the  full  time  they  lost 
vitality.  He  succeeded  at  length,  •  after  trials  enough  to 
wear  out  the  most  enduring  patience,*  with  an  oven  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  dung, 
which  in  the  previous  experiments  had  been  destructive  of 
the  embryo.  He  afterwards  succeeded  to  a  great  degree 
by  using  a  box  or  shelves  over  an  oven,  with  due  regard  to 
uniformity  of  tempei-ature.  Several  of  the  eggs  in  this 
latter  case  were  hatched  on  the  twentieth  day,  by  which  the 
usual  course  of  nature  was  anticipated  by  one  day.  But 
though  artificial  hatching  has  long  been  practised  with  success 
in  Egypt,  it  has  not  been  found  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  in  France,  from  the  variableness  of  temperature  there 
compared  with  that  in  the  Delta,  where,  in  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  maroals  (hatching-ovens)  are  used,  it  is 
remarkably  steady  and  extremely  warm. 

Since  the  attempt  to  pursue  the  Oriental  system  has 
failed  in  France,  there  is  no  probability  of  its  succeeding  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  success  may  not  attend  such  management  as  will 
obviate  the  obstructions  which  arise  from  irregularities  of 
temperature.  The  object  was  partially  attained  some  years 
ago  by  means  of  steam,  but  uniformity  of  heat  was  not  pre- 
served, and  consequently  that  experiment  failed.  It  would 
appear  however  thai  the  application  of  the  Eccaleobiont  ma- 
chinery now  exhibited  in  London  by  Mr.  Bucknell,  the  in- 
ventor and  proprietor,  may  be  successful.  Mr.  Bucknell 
asserts  that  his  eccaleobion  possesses  a  perfbct  and  absolute 
command  over  temperature  from  300  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
to  that  of  cold  water;  so  that  any  substance  submitted  lo  its 
influence  shall  uniformly  be  acted  upon  over  its  whole 
surface  at  any  required  intermediate  degree  within  the 
above  range,  and  such  heat  maintained  unaltered,  without 
trouble  or  dilficulty,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  'by 
means  of  this  absolute  and  complete  command  over  the 
temperature  obtained  by  this  machine,  the  impregnated  ej^g 
of  any  bird,  not  stale,  placed  within  its  influence  at  the  pro- 
per degree  of  warmth,  is.  at  the  expiration  of  its  natural 
lime,  elicited  into  life,  without  the  possibility  of  failure, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  eggs  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  their  natural  parent.* 

That  chickens  are  thus  hatched  in  considerable  numbers 
is  unquestionable,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  having 
been  already  brought  into  existence  by  this  8int;le  cccaleo- 
bion  machine,  nor  has  any  difllculty  been  found  in  the 
subsequent  rearing  of  those  chickens  when  proper  yards  and 
suitable  temperature  were  provided,  more  than  in  the  na- 


*  For  the  detnils  and  stativtirs  nn  Uiia  iatrrealin^  ktibject 
Habitt  uT  Binb.*  Librury  of  Knicrtaining  Kmowieif^e.  p.  138, 
t  From  'ExKoXiu, '  I  call  furUi/  and  BtOf,  '  iife.' 
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tural  way ;  indeed  in  some  resneets  less  to,  as  the  loian  »u»- 
tained  in  poultry  by  the  sudaen  ehanges  of  ihm  irco*tfT. 
and  the  influence  of  dampness  in  paiticulart  snd  aoeid«^.:» 
ftom  various  causes,  are  very  constderuhle.  SofipoMtig  M  r. 
Buckneirs  experiment  to  answer  the  purpose  in  ev^*^ 
respect,  the  increase  in  the  orodaetion  of  ponltry  mirht 
rendered  incalculably  great  oy  the  adoption  of  his  pnntni  - 
on  a  great  scale,  wherever  the  essentials  of  m,  dry  »••.. 
warmth,  and  proper  buildings  can  at  the  sftnw  tiiac  be  » <;•' 
plied. 

'It  must  have  struck  even  the  most  snperikial  obnerrrr. 
that  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  gallinaoeotts  &>«!«  :>  * 
wise  and  most  benevolent  dispensation  of  nature  to  prc-> . . 
the  more  abundantly  food   for  man,  as  in  lbos«  tnbe^  • '. 
birds  not  suited  for  his  table  the  female  lays  no  more  c^- j. 
than  she  can  incubate.    With  retspect  therefore  to  dooif  • 
poultry,  the  most  nutritious  of  all  human  food*  this  r  • 
provision  of  a  bounteous  providence  is  for  the  lkr»t  ii\^ 
available  to  Kurope.'* 

The  eccalcobion  machine,  capable  of  eontaininf;  .*r 
corgs,  resembles  an  oblong  box,  nine  feet  in  length,  th.-. 
feet  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.     It  has  nocxnr.  • 
tion  with  the  walls,  against  which  it  is  placed  on  tbe  i^ 
on  which  it  stands;  its  regulating  power  is  within.^ 

The  following  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Buekneli*s  « 
'  On  Artificial  Incubation,'  above  alluded  to,  will  show  t 
importance  of  this  subject  in  its  commercial  and  dumc^*. 
bearings. 

Mr.  Bucknell  observes  (page  16),  'We  call  the  Rgypt*  •• 
barbarous;  the  procuring  however,  by  art  and  industry   .* 
abundant  supply  of  that  necessary  of  lifb,  ^ood  animal  r  ■ 
is  no  evidence  of  barbarism.  If  the  population  of  the  Ur..-« 
Kingdom,  which  as  respects  Egypt  is  as  twenty-four  to  t^ 
were  as  well  supplied  with  this  artificial   produrttuu   ■• 
Egypt,  it  would  require, — not  ninety-two  millions,  but 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  poultry  an n»; a   •. 
for  them  to  be  as  well  fed  in  this  respect  as  tbe  uncn;:!-  - 
natives  of  Egypt.     But  how  stands   the  acconnt    in  *   -^ 
matter  ?  Full  one-third  our  population  subsist  almost  cnrr.- 
or  rather  starve,  upon  potatoes  alone ;  another  thin!  h.«« 
in  addition  to  this  edible,  oaten  or  inferior  wbeaten  Im    - 
with  one  or  two  meals  of  fat  pork,  or  tbe  refiMo  vt'  '- 
shambles,  per  week ;  while  a  considerable  majority  of  t 
remainini  third  seldom  are  able  to  procure  an  ample  '':: 
supply  of  good  butcher's  meat,  or  obtain  the  Iuxut) 
poultry  from  year  to  year. 

*0n  the  continent  of  Europe  the  population  is  stili    : 
worse  condition: — fish,  soups  made  from    herbs,  a  «*    * 
called  bread,  made  iVom  every  variety  of  grain,  blark.  br  * 
hard,  and  sour,  such  as  no  Englishman  could  cat;  n'.v 
chestnuts,   the  pulpy  sacchariue  (Vu its,  roots,  stalki  i 
leaves,  and  not  unfrequcntly  the  bark  of  trees  ;  »aw>«i    * 
blubber,  train-oil, with  frogs  and  snails,  makeup  and  ^   • 
stitute  a  good  part  of  the  food  of  the  greater  portion  of  - 
inhabitants  of  Europe.    There  is  no  other  catiae  fur  i 
than  the  excessive  ignorance  of  its  population.' 

The  contemplation   of   the  progressive  stages  thrr*  •* 
which  life  is  developed  and  matured  inthoeg^,  is  h*:^' 
interesting.     The  contents  of  the  shells,  of  the  specio  i  . 
der  immediate  consideration,  taken  out  and  placed  r't  & 
plate  or  a  saucer  on  Mr.  Bncknell's  table,  present  tbe  f«  '•.  - 
ing  appearances,  according  to  the  respective  periods : — 

On  the  third  day,  the  embryo  organisation  of  the  >L>  *. 
brain,  heart,  and  blood  is  perceptible  by  the  aid  of  a  m.!!  ,• 
fying-glass. 

Fourth  day.    The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  disiingu:-  ■ 
able  by  the  naked  eye. 

Sixth  day.    The  chief  vessels  and  or^ns  rudiment 
formed ;  the  pulsation  and  circulation  of  blood  apparent. 
^  Ninth  day.    Intestines  and  veins  Ibrmed,  and  tbe  dh'-> 
shion  of  flesh  and  bony  substance  commenced ;  tbe  beak  - 
the  first  time  open. 

Twelfth  day.    The  feathers  have  protruded,  the  sk  all  * 
become  cartilaginous,  and  the  first  voluntary  ntoremmt  . 
the  chick  is  made. 

Fifteenth  day.    Organs,  vessels,  bones,  feathers,  elc^'  • 
approaching  in  appearance  to  the  natural  state. 

Eighteenth  day.      Vital   mechanism  nearly  dcvel»';    ! 
and  the  first  sign  of  life  heard  from  the  piping  chtck. 

Twenty-fli-st  day.    The  chick  breaks  the  shell,  and  in  *»  • 
or  three  hours  is  quite  active  and  lively. 

•  *TreaUae  OB  Artifldal  lacttbaUon.*  by  W.  Uuckodt,  Eiq.  |v  ^C 
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stitched  up  and  rubbed  with  oil  or  grease ;  and  the  comb 
(which  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  pain 
and  insult  to  the  sufferer)  is  often  cut  off.  llie  females  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  way,  when  they  do  not  promise 
well  for  laying  or  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  fertile ;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  ovarium.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  former  case.  Care  is  taken  to  give 
them  good  food  for  three  or  four  days,  and  during  that 
time  to  keep  them  in  a  place  of  moderate  temperature,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  gangrene,  which,  considering  the  time 
of  the  year — midsummer,  when  the  operation  is  usually 
performed — is  a  very  probable  consequence.  Pullets  of  the 
largest  breed  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  thev  yield  the 
^atest  weight  to  the  poulterer;  and  if  employed  in  hatch- 
ing, cover  the  greatest  number  of  eggs. 

Cuvier  states  that  the  capon  may  be  taught  to  hatch  eggs 
and  to  act  the  part  of  a  good  nurse,  with  a  little  bell  round 
his  neck  to  supply  the  want  of  a  good  voice.  He  asserts 
that  the  natural  courage  and  energy  of  this  bird  are  not 
abated  by  the  alteration  of  his  condition,  in  which  his  auda- 
city enables  him  to  impose  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  so  that 
they  allow  him  to  strut  about  with  his  former  gait  of  conse- 
quential importance  and  to  fulfil  his  duties  without  inter- 
ference or  molestation.  This  seems  incredible,  as  ahold  and 
haughty  spirit  under  such  circumstances  is  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  The  pallidness  of  his  head  and  the  dimiuu- 
tiveness  of  his  comb  and  gills  indicate  the  contrary  disposi- 
tion, and  he  is  so  despised  by  the  other  fowls  that  they  will 
hardly  condescend  to  roost  with  him. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  'Report  of  the  County  of  Sussex,*  says 
that  much  art  and  attentif^n  are  requisite  to  make  capons, 
and  that  the  Sussex  breed  are  too  long  in  the  body  for  suc- 
cess in  the  operation,  by  which  many  are  lost  A  perfectly 
fat  capon  will  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 

As  soon  as  fowls  are  rendered  sufficiently  fat,  they  should 
be  killed,  or  they  will  lose  flesh  and  become  unhealthy. 
The  most  humane  and  expeditious  mode  of  putting  them  to 
death  is  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  blunt-edged  stick,  such  as 
a  child's  bat,  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Higglers  break  the 
vertebree  of  the  neck  by  a  sudden  twist,  and  never  bleed 
fowls,  as  this  mode  of  dispatching  them  dries  up  the  juices 
of  the  flesh.  They  bleed  turkeys  and  geese  however,  after 
a  stunning  blow  in  the  neck,  not  by  cutting  the  throat,  but 
by  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Store  fowls  will  feed  well  upon  the  tailings  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  insects,  and  require  little  attention  except  when 
laying,  during  which  time  the  food  for  the  hens  should  be 
abundant,  and  their  roosting-places  dry  and  warm. 

The  diseas*es  of  all  poultry  principally  arise  ttom  cold 
and  moisture.  Rheumatism  decidedly  arises  from  this 
cause.  During  or  after  moulting  in  a  wet  season,  fbwls  fre- 
quently become  diseased,  as  is  evident  from  their  drooping 
appearance,  swelled  and  watery  eyes,  and  the  dropsical 
aflfections  of  the  legs.  Severe  laying  also  sometimes  causes 
emaciation  and  illness,  which  give  way  to  a  more  healthy 
condition  after  the  moulting  season,  if  they  have  good  food 
and  dry  weather. 

Chickens  are  very  subject,  in  wet  or  variable  weather,  to 
a  disease  called  the  chip,  which  appears  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  their  birth,  when  they  are  changing  their  feathers. 
Warmth  and  sunshine  are  the  only  restoratives  within  our 
knowledge. 

The  roup  is  properly  an  imposthume  upon  the  rump, 
which  is  cured  or  reheved  by  opening,  squeezing,  and  bath- 
ing with  warm  water.  Mr.  Moubray  however,  who  is  a  good 
practical  authority,  states  that  the  roup  is  a  general  term  for 
all  diseases,  though  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  catarrh,  which 
is  indicated  by  watery  eyes  and  running  at  the  nostrils.  This 
last  disease  resembles  glanders  in  horses,  and  is  infectious, 
and  generally  fatal.  As  all  these  diseases  originate  in  mois- 
ture, dryness  and  warmth  are  the  best  counteracting  influ- 
ences. The  nostrils  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  eyes  with'  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Moubray  recom- 
mends a  pepper-corn  in  dough  at  first,  to  impart  warmth, 
and  afterwards  calomel  three  times  a  week  as  a  finish  to 
he  cure. 

We  have  had  the  trachea  of  a  chicken  dying  of  the  gapes 
(which  is  the  incipient  stage  of  roup)  cut  and  opened,  and 
have  taken  out  narrow  worms,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
which  lay  imbedded  in  a  serous  fluid.  A  medical  gentle* 
man,  now  in  the  county  of  Kent,  has  frequently  cured  fowls 
of  the  same  disease  by  putting  the  upper  part  of  a  feather, 
stripped  for  the  purpose,  down  the  trachea,  turning  it  round, 


and  thus  bringing  up  the  worm,  which  he  thinks  is  \\\c .  \ 
cause  of  the  disease.  It  may  however  be  the  effect  of  ;;•• 
malady,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many. 

The  pip,  which  the  same  individual  considers  anaVc  •.. 
to  the  thrush  in  the  human  kind  (and  which  is  pmlu.hx  i 
modification  of  roup),  he  cures,  not  by  scraping  roughh.  b  • 
by  an  application  of  powdered  borax  dissolved  in  tinctun;  ( 
myrrh  and  water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tongue  with  a  ctni'- 
hair  brush  two  or  three  times  a  day.    This  at  the  ume  i.:..<; 
assists  the  bowels.    The  flux  is  not  uncommon.    SolU  r  r 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  for  this  disease.   Taken  at  !  • 
commencement,  it  is  rarely  serious,  but  if  once  esla>'.  >  . . 
in  the  constitution,  it  becomes  incurable,  and,  accord. il*  ■ 
some,  contagious.     For  constipation,  bran  or  pollard,  v,  . 
milk,  beet  leaves,  and  lettuces,  afford  a  certain  cure. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  matter  applies  to  the  reanng 
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management  of  all  poultry.    The  succeeding  obsem 
will  be  brief. 

Turkeys,^ — ^The  greatest  weight  to  which  our  dor: 
cated  turkey  can  be  made  to  attain  is  30lbs.,  and  a  lu.k 
of  even  half  this  weight  is  *  a  dainty  dish.' 

*The  varied  plumage  of  the  bird  in  the  domesticaUsl  ^: 
is  well  known  to  every  one ;  and  in  no  species  is  that  >:< 
mark  of  subjection   to  man  more  strongly  seen.   E* 
gradation  of  colour,  from  its  original  bronze,  pas^ir.^ : . 
buff*,  and  in  many  instances  into  pure  white,  mB\  L 
served  in  these  strutting  denizens  of  our  farmyard^.'  <  '• 
Monthly  Magazine, '  Recreations  in  Natural  History.*  1 1 
bronze  or  copper-coloured  is  not  considered  hardy,  nor  . 
reared,  and  the  varieties  may  be  stated  to  be  only  tvo-i .' 
the  dark -coloured  and  the  light. 

The  dark-coloured  birds  are  most  prized  for  size  i 
hardihood.    Notwithstanding  the  great  price  which  n:i\  > 
obtained  for  turkeys  in  London  when  fat,  the  finest }  .: 
birds  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland,  fit  for  cramming,  in  n  . 
tember  and  October,  from  4«.  to  is.  a  couple,  and  the  I.. 
coloured  and  smaller  ones  frequently  frdtn  2f.  6(/.'to  3i.  t ' 
a  couple. 

Turkeys,  though    extremely   delicate  in  their  infun*. 
become   very  hardy,  and,  if  pcnnitted,  will  roost  on  'J 
highest  trees,  in  the  cold  dry  nights  of  winter,  without  ^ 
fering  injury.    The  hen,  which  lays  many  eggs  carh 
spring,  sits  thirty  days,  and  covers  from  twelve  to  t:i' 
eggs.     It  is  unnecessary  for  the  turkey  cock,  as  is  the  < 
with    gallinaceous    fowl,    to  be   in  constant  intern*: 
with  the  hen  during  her  period  of  laying.    Two  visile  t. 
him  in  that  season  are  sufficient  to  impregnate  all  the  e:,- 
She  is  a  verv  steady  sitter,  and  must  be  removed  to  her :  . 
and  supplied  with  water,  for  she  would  never  leave  herr.t^ 
She  wants  the  alertness  and  courage  and  sagacit}  1 1  - 
common  hen,  and  might  be  called  a  fool  with  much  it 
propriety  than  the  goose,  which  is  an  intelligent  bird.  1 
turkey  hen  is  incapable  of  teadhing  her  young  ones  hr  "v 
pick  up  their  food,  on  which  account  a  poultry-mdid  tl 
always  attend  tliem  until  they  are  reared. 

•  The  author  of  "  Tabella  Cibaria"  proves  it  upon  tlu  . 
that  it  is  "  so  stupid  or  timorous  that  if  you  balance  a  b 
straw  on  his  head,  or  draw  a  line  of  chalk  on  the  £;r 
from  his  beak,  he  fancies  himself  loaded,  or  so  boiii< . 
he  will  remain  in  the  same  position  till  hunger  forva  :• 
to  move.    We  made  the  experiment."    We  never  did : 
we  doubt  it  not,  though  we  cannot  accept  it  as  proof  ( ( *• 
pidity.    How  much  wit  may  be  necessary  to  balance  a  v  . 
may 'be  doubtful;  but  gallant  chanticleer  hasneKri* 
charged  either  with  fear  or  folly,  and  yet  you  have  ou'a 
take  nim  from  his  perch,  place  him  on  the  table  by  ra 
light,  hold  his  beak  down  to  the  table,  and  draw  a  In.t  \' 
chalk  from  it,  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  and  there  the  bird  ^ 
remain  spell-bound,  till  a  bystander,  rubbing  out  the  iin<  • 
diverting  his  attention  from  it,  breaks  the  charm.   M.'  > 
fowl  have  we  fliscinated  in  our  boyish  days.*t 

On  account  of  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  this  bi.' . 
hatching  should  not  be  commenced  too  early  in  the  >i    • 
and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  should  be  g"' ' 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for  some  weeki.   ^^ 
is  almost  always  fatal  to  them  in  their  early  stage.   ^ 
boiled  eggs,  and  barley  or  oat  moal,  kneaded  with  mi'^> 
water,  in  case  milk  should  produce  looseness),  p^'t^'    - 
nettles,  parsley,  Swedish  turnips,  with  diopped  bect-K'^" 
after  a httle  time,  ia  their  proper  food.    As  they  ivt^n * 

*  For  a  mott  lively  and  interecUiic  aocount  of  Ukls  biid,  vt  wnU  rvVt  • 
loader  to 'OiBmioloflcal  Bkiiimphy,*  by  «&  Anwikrat  LooAia,  l&U. 
tlbid. 
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that  of  ducklings.  The  mother  should  he  penned  up  for 
some  days  upon  dry  grass,  hut  neither  too  early  nor  very 
late  in  the  day ;  heet  leaves  or  other  green  food  may  he 
mixed  even  with  the  early  diet,  if  immediate  fattening  he 
not  the  ohject. 

Green  geese  are  brought  very  early  to  the  London  market, 
and  are  worth  at  first  from  8s,  to  12«.  each:  they  can  he 
made  quite  fat  with  oat-meal  and  peas,  and  skimmed 
milk  or  hutter-milk,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old : 
many  piefer  oats  alone. 

The  management  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is 
thus  detailed  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Mouhray  :— 

'Cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  regularity  prevail;  the 
business  is  conducted,  as  it  were,  hy  machinery,  rivalling  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  uniformity  of  movement. 
The  grand  object  of  preparing,  not  geese  only,  hut  poultry 
in  general,  for  market,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  is 
effected  solely  by  paying  unremitting  attention  to  their 
wants ;  in  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean ;  in  supplying 
them  with  proper  fbod  (dry,  soft,  and  green),  water,  exerci  c 
ground,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the  feeders,  they  are  classed 
according  to  condition,  &c. :  they  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  new  abode  and  to  each  other.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  soon  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  precise  time;  marching  from 
the  exercise-ground  to  the  pens  like  soldiers  in  close 
column.  Goslings,  or  young  geese,  come  to  hand  generally 
about  the  month  of  March,  after  which  a  regular  and  constant 
supply  arrives  weekly  throughout  the  season.  At  first  they 
are  fed  on  soft  meat,  consisting  of  prime  barley  or  oat  meal, 
ailenvards  on  dry  corn.  An  idea  prevails  with  many  that  any 
sort  of  corn  will  do  for  poultry  :  this  is  a  grand  mistake. 
Those  who  feed  largely  know  better,  and  invariably  make  it 
a  rule  to  buy  the  best.  The  Messrs.  Boyce  of  Stratford, 
whose  pens  are  capable  of  holding  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  geese,  independent  of  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  consume  twenty  coombs  of  oats  daily,  exclusive  of 
other  food.' 

But  tlK)ugh  green  geese  bring  an  enormous  price  in  the 
spring,  if  thoroughly  fat,  farmers  generally  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  goslings  on  the  stubbles,  where  they  supply  them- 
selves with  the  best  food  without  cost,  and  become  suffi- 
ciently fat  at  Michaelmas,  when  antient  custom  renders 
them  a  favourite  dish. 

*  At  Michaelmas  by  right  divine. 
Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michael's  shriuo.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  commons  in  Eng- 
land great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept. 

'  Nou^^ht  is  useless  made ;  on  the  barren  heutli 
TIio  shepherd  teuJs  his  flock,  that  ciatly  crv)p 
Their  verdant  dinner  IVom  the  mossy  turf 
Siifficieut;  after  them  the  c»ckliu^<;uose. 
Close  gnuer,  linds  wherewith  to  case  her  want.* 

Plnllirs's  •  Cyder/ 

But  from  the  system  pursued  by  the  monopolising  farmers 
of  turning  large  flocks  of  sheep  to  consume  the  growing  blade, 
the  poor  geese  have  short  commons  indeed,  and  gam  little 
except  air  and  exercise  hy  their  ramblings.  The  cottagere 
however  supply  them  with  the  refuse  of  their  gardens,  and 
the  goslings,  when  the  harvest  comes  in,  are  bought  up  by  the 
farmers,  and  fattened  on  their  stubbles. 

Though  young  geese  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
cramp,  the  greater  number  of  those  which  die  in  summer 
are  destroyed  by  starvation,  and  the  change  from  corn,  and 
other  nutritive  food,  to  the  miserable  herbage  which  the 
fields  and  commons  yield;  and  this  constitutes  their  chief 
diet  until  the  harvest  season.  Cold  and  wet  weather  are 
often  fatal  to  them  in  the  earlier  months,  if  they  be  neg- 
lected. Much  mortality  also  prevails  amongst  grown  geese, 
wherever  the  horrible  system  of  plucking  them  alive  pre- 
vails, as  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Ireland.*  It  is  generally 
urged  in  excuse  for  this  barbarity,  that  feathers  are  most 
elastic  and  valuable  before  the  period  of  moulting,  and  that 
geese  have  been  thus  treated  ever  since  feather-beds  came 
into  fashion.  The  offence  carries  some  punishment  with  it ; 
for  it  renders  the  flesh  very  tough,  and  in  many  respects 
'deteriorates  the  value  of  i^  bird,  if  it  does  not  destroy  it 
altogether;  but  the  immediate  gain  from  the  featliers  coun- 
leihjilances  this  and  every  humane  consideration. 

The  cramming  system  is  practised  in  France,  when  the 
object  is  to  render  the  liver  unnaturally  enlarged  by  dis- 
cuao,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  We  do  not  intend 
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to  give  any  information  upon  practices  which  wc  Cu- 
commend,  and  which  we  strongly  condemn. 

£ggs, — The  most  certain  way  of  preserving  eg-s  i . 
by  greasing  them  with  some  unctuous  matter,  or  ni)ir.> 
them  in  a  strong  solution  of  lime.    In  packing, tkt\  v.. 
be  laid  on  end ;  for  otherwise  the  yolks,  presemngtix- 
tre  of  gravity,  hXl  to  the  lowest  side,  and  by  adbcM  i. 
become  tainted  sooner  than  if  they  were  suspended  m 
centre. 

The  only  management,  besides  warmth  and  higli  fi  ' 
by  which  a  perpetual  succession  of  eggs  can  be  ubu.-  . 
winter,  is  by  having  pullets  and  hens  of  diffcteir  ..- 
which,  moulting  at  different  periods,  are  not  all  iuca]>. 
from  laying  contemporaneously. 

POUND.    [Standards  of  Weight.] 

POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  at  AndeU     N 
mandy,  in  1694.     He  was  descended  of  a  noble  fam..>. 
reduced  in  fortune  by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  ti.. 
wars.  Evincing  an  early  inclination  for  drawing,  hi*  ( 
an  acquaintance  with  an  artist  named  Quentm  \ .-. 
obtained  his  father  s  consent  to  adopt  painting  aw 
sion,  of  which  Varin  taught  him  the  rudimenu.    \ 
he  visited  Paris,  and  received  lessons  from  Ferdii.i  . 
a  Flemish  portrait-painter,  but  in  a  few  month)    . 
him,  having  already  outstripped  hiscanabilityof  u.i:..  ■ 
He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  compcv. 
which  he  made  great  progress  by  an  attentive  codv. 
of  some  prints  aUerRaflaelle  and  Giulio  Romanu. ::.. 
ful  copies  from  casts  from  the  antique.   Some  of  hi^  < 
efforts  in  painting  were  the  pictures  in  thecburu 
Capuchins  at  Blois,  and  some  Bacchanalian  subjai^  ;  - 
chateau  of  Chiverny.    At  Paris  he  became  acqu&ii.i 
Marino,  the  Italian  poet,  who  invited  him  to  li.!.> 
being  at  that  time  engaged  on  the  picture  of  the  Dtri' j  . 
Virgin,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation;  in 
however  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  jounu;.. 
friend  received  him  with  kindness,  and  introduivd  . 
the  notice  of  the  cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  poiu  I 
VIH. ;  but  that  dignitary  being  sent  on  a  legation  i  i 
and  Spain,  and  Marino  soon  after  dying,  Pouts.:.  . 
himself  deprived  of  the  support  that  he  expt-ruM 
foreign  city,  and  without  the  means  of  subsistenou  oiu 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art    To  supply  bis  wants,  be . . 
many   pictures   which   he  sold   for   scarcely  m^u 
the  money  they  cost  for  canvas  and  colour,  and  u< 
pieces  in  particular  only  produced  him  fourteen  aj 
pair.     He  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francis  du  ^< 
the  sculptor,  called  11  Fiammingo,  with  whom  bt  - 
and  together  with  that  eminent  man  be  studied  m\ 
models  after  the  most  celebrated  statues  and  h*^ 
The  works  of  Rafl'aelle  were  however  the  greatest  * 
tion  to  Poushin,  and  he  studied  them  with  intent'  u 
On  the  return  of  the  cardinal  Barberini  tu  K 
liberally  patronised  Poussin,  who  painted  for  bim  • 
brated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Germanicus,  anil  il  * 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  emperor  Titus.     His  patron  :i 
cured  for  him  the  commission  to  paint  a  larKe  ]>• 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,    for  St.  Peiti). 
is  now  in  the  pontifical  palaoe  of  Monte  Cavcil<*.  i 
productions  established  his  reputation,  and  tto.'^^ 
him  to  the  friendship  of  the  Cavaliero  del  Pouo.  1^  * 
he  painted  his  first  series  of  the  Seven  Sacramtn:- 
Church  of  Rome,  which  were  afterwards  brought  <' 
land,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  cf  K 
at  Bel  voir  Castle,  but  one  of   them    was  uuti.   : 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  occurred  there  in  )^>  < 
afterwards  painted  another  set  of  the  Sacrameot».  (■« 
in  1644  and  1647,  with  variations,  for  M.  dc  I* 
which  were  among  the  principal  attractions  of  tin* ' ' 
collection,  and  were  purchased  by  the  late  Duke  c*  S 
water  for  4900  guineas,  and  now  are  in  iheci-i.* 
luord  Francis  Egerton. 

The  celebrity  which  Poussin  had  now  attained  i: 
Louis  XIIL,  in  1639,  to  desire  his  return  to  ¥nr\^ 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  when  be  wss  app  = 
cipal  painter  to  the  king,  and  had  apftrtments  a^Jt: 
in  the  Tuilerics.    He  was  commissioned  to  paint  ' 
piece  for  the  chapel  of  St.  GcTmain-en-Laye,  ulni^ 
(Inced  his  admirable  work  of  tho  Ijist  Sup|vr.  •' 
engaged  to  dueorate  the  gallery  of  the  Louvi^,  i  ^ " 
h!*d  prepared  the  designs  and  some  of  the  rar>    • 
sen  ting  the  Labour»  of  Hercules,  when  the  cntt>  * 
biothcr-artistfi  excited  his  disgust,  and  delcnuimu  ' 
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whatsoever,  be  made  to  support  more  than  one  pound. 
In  the  case  before  us,  A  acts  against  one  pound,  but  not  one 
pound  of  B  ;  it  is  A  and  B  together,  eleven  pounds  in  all, 
which  oppose  a  jresistance  of  eleven  pounds  offered  by  the 
support  or  pivot  O.  The  weight  B  is  equivalent  to  two 
pressures,  one  downwards,  at  O,  of  eleven  pounds,  one  up- 
wards, at  A,  of  one  pound.  The  frame  on  which  the  pivot 
rests  neutralises  the  first,  the  pull  at  A  neutralises  the 
second.  To  say  that  A  supports  B,  would  be  an  assertion  like 
that  of  a  person  who  should  say  that  he  had  paid  11/.  with 
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1/.,  and  should  forgeit  that  he  had  borrowed  10/.  elsewhere; 
and  in  the  above  system  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  of 
force  in  any  manner.  When  the  weight  B  is  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  when 
at  the  same  moment  the  hand  was  applied  at  A,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  eleven  pounds  applied  to  the  earth  at  O.  But 
all  this  pressure  was  first  taken  from  the  earth,  ten  pounds 
of  it  by  fhe  removal  of  the  weight  B,  and  the  remaining 
pound  by  diminution  of  tlie  weight  of  the  person  pulling ; 
for  a  person  who  pulls  downwards  at  a  rope  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  supply  tne  place  of  a  pound  weight  at  tho  end  of 
the  rope,  lessens  his  weight  by  one  pound. 

In  tne  preceding  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  every 
machine  in  which  A,  the  less,  balances  B,  the  greater,  is  a 
case  of  the  following  kind: — B  is  equivalent  to  certain 
forces,  P,  Q,  Rt  &C'>  applied  at  various  points  of  the  svstem, 
and  to  C,  equal  and  opposite  to  A.  Imagine  P,  Q,  ft,  &c. 
and  C  substituted  for  B,  then  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  are  counterba- 
lanced by  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
C,  and  U  only,  is  counterbalanced  by  A*  It  [ma^  also  be 
shown  that  the  whole  pressure  upon  the  earth  is  just  what 
it  would  be  if  the  macnine  were  dismantled,  and  its  parts, 
together  with  the  weights,  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  machine  in  motion.  The  para- 
dox about  power  here  is,  that  the  smaller  weight  is  made 
to  lift  the  greater ;  for  example,  that  a  pressure,  say  of  one 
pound*  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  crane,  lifts  a  weight  of 
say  twenty  pounds.  As  long  as  no  more  precise  mode  of 
expression  is  employed,  the  paradox  continues : — the  smaller 
weight  does  lift  the  greater.  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
suppose  that  the  descent  of  a  smaller  weight  causes  the 
ascent  of  a  greater,  as  in  an  inclined  plane  with  a  pulley. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  before  the  larger  weight  B  can  rise 

through  AC,  the  smaller  weight 
A  must  fall  through  a  length 
equal  to  BC.  In  any  machine 
in  which  the  hand,  exerting  a 
pressure  of  one  pound,  balances 
a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  the 
hand,  when  put  in  motion  to  raise  the  weight,  will  move 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  weight.  It  is  then  one  pound 
moved  through  twenty  feet,  which  is  mechanically  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  pounds  moved  through  one  foot,  and  the  pa- 
radox disappears.  It  is  usual  to  express  this  by  saying  that 
what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time  ;  but  instead  of  this 
axiom,  which  only  indirectly  expresses  the  truth,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  a  less  weight  cannot  cause  the  ascent  of  a  greater 
through'  a  given  height,  without  descending  through  a 
height  greater  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  by  which  the 
greater  weight  exceeds  the  less.  Perhaps  the  easiest  mode 
of  balancing  the  power  applied  and  the  work  done  is  as  fol- 
lows:~  Suppose  one  pound  descending  through  four  feet 
raises  four  pounds  through  one  foot, we  have  then  applied  the 
descent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times,  and  pro- 
duced the  ascent  of  one  pound  through  one  foot  four  times. 
The  only  difference  is,  tnat  in  the  applied  power  it  is  the 
same  pound  which  moves  over  four  different  feet,  while  in 
the  produced  effect  there  are  four  different  pounds  moving 
over  the  same  foot.  The  machine  is  nothing  but  an  adap- 
tation which  enables  the  agent  to  effect  the  exchange  just 
mentioned.  And  though  the  common  notion  that  a  machine 
gives  power  usually  has  reference  to  the  substitution  of 


greater  weight  with  less  velocity  for  a  smtller  weight «. 
greater  velocity,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  the  tpp].% 
power  is  gained  by  the  contrary  excnai^  u  in  the  •  : 
mon  grind ing-wheel  and  in  the  lathe.  Frequently  alv  • 
beneficial  effect  arises  from  a  reservoir  of  power  vh  • . 
given  out  in  small  quantities,  as  in  a  clock  or  wad  V 
which  the  exertion  of  raising  a  weight  or  coiling  a  s|>r.r.c 
expended  in  minute  quantities  over  one  or  more  davt. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  preceding  pnn- 
(for  which,  in  its  mathematical  bearing,  see  V irtcu  \  1 1 
ciTiBs),  we  will  now  touch  upon  some  additional  cir<  ' 
stances  connected  with  the  use  of  a  machine,  still  cni.'/ 
ourselves  to  simple  exposition  of  these  circumstaocv*.  . 
avoiding  mathematical  explanation.     Suppose  a  crai.e 
which  a  man,  with  a  certain  amount  of  laboar,  nift^  t 
hundredweight  through  a  height  of  ten  feet,  working 
the  while  as  if  he  were  raising  half  a bundredietirk, 
a  simple  pulley,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  the  wharf 
this  five  nuudredweight  were  divided  into  ten  pom  :.• 
half  a  hundredweight  each,  and  if  each  of  theM  pi>r: 
had  a  rope  fastened  to  it,  it  would  matter  nothing,  the  r 
ner  of  working  being  equally  convenient  in  both  cbmn 
ther  he  raised  the  wnole  at  onoe  by  the  crane,  or  ib' 
portions  in  succession  by  their  several  ropes.    Thii^c. 
that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  parts  of  the  crane,  ad  it 
its  wheels  can  be  moved  without  any  exertion  «hi?. 
loaded.    Neither  of  these  is  true,  for  the  frictioD  u 
loaded  machine  is  considerable,  and  even  the  onloaHts 
chine  costs  some  exertion  to  set  it  and  keep  it  in  n 
So  far  then  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  raising  the  ler.  • 
divisions  of  the  five  hundredweight  in  succession ;  u 
now  see  what  those  persons  mean  who  say  that  a  ma*  1 
is  a  loss  of  power.    But  if  we    introduce  the  benu. 
effect  produced  by  the  machine,  we  see  that  the  subd/.  < 
of  the  weight  is  avoided,  and  that  the  labour  thereby  >2 
may  be  thousands  or  even  millions  of  times  thatcau^ 
the  friction  of  the  machine  and  the  necessity  of  mo\ .':.' 
wheels,  &c.    A  little  attention  to  such  consideration}  ..> 
preceding  will  prevent  the  reader,  however  unpract.v 
mechanical  considerations,  from  being  led  away  b)  ac 
of  perpetual  motion  [Motion]  and  of  machines  wh': 
to  work  without  power  applied. 

The  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals,  the  I'i:/ 
wind,  the  fall  of  water,  the  expansive  power  of  striL: 
are  real  powers,  the  explanations  of  which  lie  in  the  ^ 
of  the  laws  of  life,  gravitation,  and  chemistry.    A  n:... 
is  an  adaptation  of  material  elements  to  one  or  oo;'  - 
poses,  the  life  of  which  is  one  or  other  of  the  pont:^ 
mentioned.     But  nothing  is  more  common  than,  in  '\'-y 
ing  the  wonderful  effects  of  power  and  adaptation  u«> 
lay  the  wonder  on  the  wrong  part.    Thus  we  can  ima: 
person  describing  the  progress  of  mechanics  in  the  U^ 
turv,  by  saying  that '  lace  is  made  by  steam,  and  i. 
which  would  be  covered  with  water  but  for  the  applies 
science,  are  cleared  for  the  miners  by  machinery'    1' 
first  instance  the  steam-power  is  but  subordinate ;  b -> 
a  water-mill  might  supply  its  plaoe.without  any  diiQ'' - 
of  the  extraor£nary  part,  which  is  the  adaptation  i 
chinery  to  the  performance  of  that  which  required  k  - 
and  varied  motions  of  the  fingers.    In  the  second  irr\ 
common  pumps,  or  successions  of  them,  would  d  -* 
as  the  machinery  employed,  if  hands  enough  could  l>< 
to  work  them :  the  wonder  is  the  introduction  of  i^ 
any  amount  by  the  help  of  steam.    The  vulgar  o 
that  steam,  as  steam,  can  adapt  itself  to  anything,  u>  • 
machinery,  as  machinery,  can  work. 

POWER  (Algebra).    [Root.] 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.     [Letter  of  Att 

POWERS  (Law).    [Uses.] 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Lincoln.  - 
He  went  to  America  in  1733,  and  was  elected  gov:- 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1757.    In  17.' ' 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  soon  afi"  • 
proceeded  to   South  Carolina  as  governor  and  i^ ' 
general.    Having  solicited  his  recal,  he  retuined t>.' 
land  in  1761.    In  1768  he  was  elected  a  membtr 
House  of  Commons,  and  spoke  frequently  againM  <• 
with  America.     He  retired  to  Bath  in  1760,  «berv  \ 
in  1805. 

Pownall  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  the  author  of  a  to  a 
of  many  pamphlets,  chiefly  antiquarian  and  poliiu  * 
several  papers  in  the  *  Archceologia.'    Among  1^    ' 
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diirini;  the  FerisD  Latinn,  even  after  Augustus  had  made  a 
permanent  pncfectus  urbi.  (Suet.,  Nero^  7.)  Augustus  in- 
vested this  new  prefect  with  considerable  power,  i^ave  him 
the  superintendence  of  pubUc  works,  roads,  and  a'nueducts, 
of  all  things  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  corn  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  (Suet., 
Octciv^j  37 ;  Tacit.,  1.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  p.  547.)  This 
prsDfectus  urbi  was  generally  taken  from  the  consulars  and 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state.  He  was  also  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  slaves  and  turbulent  citizens.  He 
was  thus  something  like  a  chief  officer  of  the  police ;  but  his 
powers  became  gradually  more  and  more  extensive,  so  that 
almost  all  the  powers  formerly  belonging  to  the  office  of 
prrotor  urbanus  in  the  end  were  transferred  to  the  pras- 
fectus  urbi  (Dig.  i.,  t  U;  De  Off:  Prep/.  Urbi,  comp. 
with  Tacit.,  AnnaL,  xiv.  41) ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  he  not  only  exercised  the  inferior  but  also  the 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  that  not  only  in  the  city,  but  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  empire  the  prefect  of  the  city  seems  always  to 
have  held  his  office  for  a  number  of  years,  but  from  the  time 
of  Valerian  we  find  a  new  prefect  almost  every  year.  Respect- 
ing the  titles  by  which  he  was  addressed,  see  Brisson,  De 
Fbrm.,  p.  296.  At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  also  re- 
ceived a  prefect  of  the  city,  who,  like  the  prefect  in  the 
"west,  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  emperor,  and  next 
to  him  the  first  person  in  the  city.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  city,  all  its  corporations  and  institutions  were 
under  his  superirtendence ;  every  month  he  made  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate  and  people 
(Symmach.,  Epist,,  x.  44) ;  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate 
he  gave  his  vote  before  the  consulars  (Cassiod.,  Variar.,  vi.  4), 
and  was  the  medium  through  which  the  emperors  communi- 
cated with  the  city. 

PRiEMUNl'RE  (used  for  prcemofwre,  *to  forewarn,' 
Co.  Lit.,  129  b)  is  the  first  word  of  an  antient  writ  by  which 
a  party  was  summoned  before  the  king  to  answer  a  charge 
of  conlempt  against  him.  The  commencement  of  the  writ 
was  as  follows:  *Prirmunire  facias  A.  B.  quod  sit  coram 
nobis,'  &c.  The  contempt  consisted  in  the  doing  of  some 
act  in  derogation  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king.  Incase 
of  conviction,  the  judgment  was,  that  the  defendant  (who 
had  committed  the  offence  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance) 
should  be  thenceforth  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  his  body  should  remain  in  prison  at  the  king  s 
pleasure.  The  word  praemunire,  as  now  used,  has  two  mean- 
ings; one  the  writ  itself,  the  other  the  offence  to  which  the 
writ  is  applicable. 

In  late  times  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the 
offence  was  referrible  only  to  attempts  to  introduce  the 
papal  authority  into  this  kint^dom;  but  it  would  appear 
that  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  jurisdiction  or  usurp 
upon  the  *  kingly  lawes  of  the  crown'  was  equally  within 
the  penalties  of  a  preomunire.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
attempts  did  relate  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  the  statute 
16  Rich.  II.,  c.  5»  called  the  statute  of  praemunire,  relates 
only  to  such  attempts.  But  the  statute  27  Edw.  III.,  c.  1, 
referred  to  by  16  Rich.  II.,  c.  5,  visits  an  analogous 
offence  with  the  same  penalty  where  one  'shall  draw  any 
out  of  the  realm  in  plea  whereof  the  cognizance  pertaineth 
to  the  king's  courts,  or  whereof  judgment  is  given  in  the 
king's  courts,  or  which  do  sue  in  any  other  court  to  defeat 
or  impeach  the  judgment  given  in  the  king's  court,  &c. ;' 
and  this  applied  even  where  the  other  court  was  within  the 
realm,  as  by  suing  in  chancery  to  defeat  a  judgment  at 
common  law,  or  suing  before  other  courts,  such  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical, admiralty,  &c.,  in  matters  whereof  the  king's 
court  had  jurisdiction.  These  were  offences  also  punishable 
at  common  law.     (See  also  35  Edw.  I.,  2,  3.) 

Numerous  statutes  have  defined  what  shall  be  such  a 
contempt  as  amounts  to  a  praemunire.  Most  of  the  earlier 
are  directed  against  provisors,  as  they  were  called,  or  per- 
sons who  purchased  from  the  court  of  Rome  provisions  for 
holding  abbeys  or  priories,  &c.,  before  those  benefices  were 
vacant  (25  Edw.  III.,  stat.  5,c.  22,  stat.  6), or  for  exemption 
from  obedience  to  their  proper  ordinary  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  3), 
or  bulls  for  exemption  from  tithes  (2  Henry  IV.,  c.  4),  or 
those  who  held  benefices  in  favour  of  aliens,  &c.  (3  Rich. 
II..  c.  3;  7Rich.  II.,  c.  12;  12  Rich.  II.,  c.  15 ;  13  Rich.  II, 
stat.  2,  c.  2),  or  those  who  purchased  (procured)  bulls,  sen- 
tences of   excommunication,   &c.  against  the    king    (16 


Rich.  II.,  6.  6).    This  statute  recitM  that  'm  the  rrovn 
England,  which  hath  been  so  fVee  at  all  times  that  ii  ,  i 
been  in  no  earthly  subjection,  but  imiaediatoly  Mti>  . . 
Gbd  in  all  things  touching  the  regalty  of  the  same  n  ^ 
and  to  none  other,  should  be  submitted  to  the  p  >!•. 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defeui-i 
avoided  at  his  will,  in  perpetual  destruction  or  tiii<  t 
raignty  of  the  king  our  lord,  his  crown,  his  regalty,  or ! 
all  his  realm,  which  God  defend.'     During  the  i..a. 
Henry  VIII.,  several  statutes  applied  the  penal luv   f 
proemunire  to  those  who  sued  for  or  attempted  to  r  < 
any  bull,  &e.  from  Rome,  or  appealed  there  (33,  c.  i 
c.  13  ;  25,  c.  19,  21 ;  28,  c.  16),  or  refused  to  elect  1 1 . 
named  by  the  king  (25,  c.-20).    By  5  Eli«.,c.  1 ;  13,c  j : 
c.  2,  it  was  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  take  thv  • ;  * 
supremacy,  or  defended  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  abcttv  i  i 
lishers  of  bulls,  &c.,  or  sent  relief  to  Jesuits  bejonl  v  . 

About  this  time  the  penalties  of  a  prsemunire  ce>  ' 
be  confined  to  the  class  of  offences  already  enunk. 
The  following  enactments  however  related  solely  t»  - 
offences:  13  Ch.  II.,  s.  1,  c.  I,  whereby  persons  \»h 
visedly  assert  that  both  or  either  house  of  parliamcu; . . 
a  legislative  authority  without  the  king :  4  Jae.  I.,  r  * 
W.  &  M.,  8.  l,c.  8,  those  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  •>; 
giance  are  declared  guilty  of  a  prsmunire.    Dy  7  &  i*  \^ 
III.,  c.  4,  Serjeants,  harristers,  attorneys,  &c.  attMti* 
to  the  same  penalties  if  they  practise  without  tul.i..' 
oath.    By  the  6  Anne,  c.  7,  a  malicious  or  advM  >}«- 
that  the  then  pretended  prince  of  Wales  or  aii\  ; 
other  than  according  to  the  acts  of  settlement  and ;. 
has  any  right  to  the  th'rone  of  these  kingdoms,  or  ilv.' 
king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to  hoiit  the  i  >^ 
of  the  crown,  amounts  to  the  same  offence.    And  i." 
III.,  c.  11,  attaches  the  same  penalties  to  all  su'h  ^  • 
lingly  solemnize  or  assist,  &c.  at  any  forbidden  nn  ■'■' 
the  descendants  of  George  II,  who  by  that  act  arc  pri-. 
to  contract  marriage  without  consent  of  the  cro*n    f 
during  the  same  period  the  penalties  of  a  prsemur.ir   * 
attached  to  persons  guilty  of  various  offences  of  \in  -  ' 
ent  characters :  to  those  who  molest  the  posses«"r< "' 
lands  granted  by  parliament  to    Henry  VIII.  :' '  ' 
ward  VI. ;  to  brokers  or  agents  in  any  usurious  r 
where  above  iO  per  cent,  interest  is  taken,  by  HI*  * 
8;  to  those  who  obtain  any  stay  of  proceedings  oK-i 
by  arrest  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error  in  any  suit  I  r 
nopoly,  by  21  Jac.  L,  c.  3,  s.  4;  who  obtain  an  o^ 
patent  for  the  sole  making  or  importation  of  guni- 
arms,  or  hinder  others  from  importing  them,  by  U* 
c.  21.     Bv  12  Ch.  II.,  c.  24,  the  king*s  prerogati\c   \ 
veyance,  by  which  goods  were  formerly  taken  at  a  * 
price  for  the  king's  use  without  the  consent  of  the  '  • 
[Purveyance]  was  abolished ;  an  action  was  givoji '  | 
ties  against  whom  it  was  attempted  to  be  cnfif^ 
those  who  should  attempt  to  delay  execution  in  sucii 
save  by  intervention  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  p" 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  pramunira   H 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Ch.  II.,  o.  2,  the  same  pmu^ 
besides  others,  is  incurred  by  those  who  deprive  or  a- 
depriving  any  subject  of  this  realm  of  his  liberty  c 
to  tnat  act.    By  6  Anne,  c.  23,  if  the  peers  of  Scoi!' 
vened  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the  Brm^l'.  i 
mcnt,  treat  of  any  other  matter  than  the  election. f 
guilty  of  a  praemunire.    After  the  breaking  of  il  *  ^ 
Sea  bubble,  those  who  thereafter  engaged  in  such  v. 
ings  were,  by  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  18  (now  repealed),  ma<!c . 
the  penalties  of  a  pnomunire. 

The  punishment  of  a  prsemunire  has  already !)«» '* 
After  judgment,  the  defendant  might  formerlj  hi« 
killed  by  any  man.    '  But  Quecne  Elizabeth  anil  h  r 
mcnt,  liking  not  the  extreme  and  inhumane  ri:>' 
law  in  that  point,'  made  it  unlawful  to  sloy  him  f '■  f"- 
1).     Still,  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  he 
sue  in  any  action  (Co.  Lit,  129  b),  and  he  forfe.i- 
goods  and  chattels,  his  lands  and  tenements  in  ft'>'*  ^ 
.life  interest  in  lands  in  tail.  (3  Inst.,  119,  *Ot?TT' 
Prosecutions  for  this  offence  are  now  almost  ob^oii  r 

PR.«N  ESTE.    [Palestrina.] 

PR^PEDl'TUS,  a  name   assi.gne<l  by  MM.  \' 
and  Bibron  to  a  genus  of  reptiles  belon>;ing  to  t. 
ophthalmic  group  of  their  Lizards  Scincoidient  "n  ^ 
Lepidosaures ;  and  placed  by  those  distinguish."! 
legists  next  to  Scelotejs,  Filz.  {Bipes  andPy^W^i-  • 
rem ;  Bipes,  Cuv.  and  Gray ;  Zygnis,  Wagl).    . 
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ber  of  quaestiones  perpetuso,  and  at  the  same  time  made  two 
additional  praetors. 

The  importance  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  prej^rinus 
must  have  declined  after  the  time  when  their  edictal  power 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  which,  as  already  observed,  was  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Savigny,  Von  dem  Schutz,  &c.) 
It  is  true  that  Grains,  who  wrote  after  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
seems  to  speak  of  the  praetorian  jus  edicendi  as  existing  in 
his  time;  and  so  it  might  in  theory,  though  not  in  fact. 
Further,  he  is  speaking  of  praetorian  edicta  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  Roman  law,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
define  accurately  the  time  when  they  had  ceased  to  have 
any  force,  or  had  almost  fallen  into  disease. 

The  praetors  existed  till  a  late  time  under  the  empire, 
and  still  had  some  jurisdiction.    [Prabfectus  Urbi.] 

PR^TORIANS  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  name  of  a  select  cohort  which  attended  the  person  of 
the  prsetor  or  commander  of  a  Roman  army.  Sallust  (Ca- 
tilina,  60)  says  that  Potreius,  finding  that  Catilina  and  his 
followers  defended  themselves  more  stoutly  than  he  ex- 
pected, ordered,  as  a  last  expedient,  the  preetorian  cohort  to 
charge  the  insurgents,  and  this  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. In  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Octavian  and  Antony 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  prsetorians.  Appianus 
{Bell.  Civ.)  says  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  they  dis- 
missed all  those  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time,  except 
8000  men  who  requested  to  remain  in  the  service,  who 
were  distributed  in  prsetorian  cohorts  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  re- 
publican party,  Augustus  formed  the  prsetorians  into  nine 
cohorts,  and  fixed  their  station  in  the  capital  as  guards  to 
his  person,  (Suetonius,  August,  49.)  They  became  in  fact, 
under  the  emperors,  what  the  regiments  of  guards  or 
household  troops  are  in  the  actual  monarchies  of  Europe, 
a  select  and  privileged  body  in  the  army.  But  besides 
their  ordinary  military  duties,  they  had  also  the  charge  of 
state  prisoners,  and  often  acted  as  executioners.  The  prefect 
of  the  prsBtorium  was  the  commander  of  the  whole  body  of 
prsetorians.  They  were  all  picked  men,  chosen  from  Old 
Latium,  Umbria,  Etruria,  and  the  older  Roman  colonies, 
and  they  were  proud  of  their  origin.  (Tacitus,  ArmaL, 
iv.  5.)  Under  Vitellius  the  preetorian  cohorts  were  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  ii.  93.)  In  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  of  the  empire  the  prsetorians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  often  determined  the  fate  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  choice  of  another ;  as  in  later  times  the  janissaries 
did  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  sultans.  Diocletian  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  prsetorians,  and  Constantine  en- 
tirely disbanded  them. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  is  a  term  that  has  been 
used  to  signify  a  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  head  or 
legislature  of  a  slate  upon  weighty  matters.  Tlie  use  of  it 
appears  to  have  originated  witn  the  Byzantine  empire.  It 
was  used  in  France  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy.  In 
1268  Louis  IX.  issued  a  pragmatic  sanction  concerning 
the  discipline  and  temporalities  of  the  Gallican  church. 
(Bochellus,  Decreta  Ecclesice  Gallicanee.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  is  that  issued  by  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  1438,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  the 
church  between  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  [EuoKNius  IV.]  In  this  dilemma,  Charles,  doubting 
which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  in  the  right, 
assembled  a  national  synod  at  Bourges,  in  which  le- 
gates attended  both  from  the  pope  and  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle.  In  this  synod  it  was  decided  that  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basle  issued  previous  to 
the  schism,  and  which  had  been  ratified  by  Eugenius 
himself,  were  binding  upon  the  church.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  decisions  was  that  which  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  council  over  the  pope.  Twenty- 
three  articles  were  consequently  signed  by  the  king,  with 
tlie  concurrence  of  both  his  spiritual  and  lay  advisers,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church, 
framed  upon  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  these 
constitute  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.  The 
most  important  of  these  articles  were:  I.  The  election  of 
bishops  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  respective  chapters, 
subject  to  the  royal  sanction.  2.  The  court  of  Rome  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  the 
minor  benefices.  3.  The  cases  in  which  appeals  to  Rome 
were  allowed  were  strictly  limited.  4.  The  annates,  or 
first-fruits,  paid  to  Rome,  were  abolished.  About  twenty 
years  after,  Louis  XL,  wishing  to  please  pope  Pius  IL  in 


order  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  Naples  for  the  dakc  'i 
Anjou,  gave  up  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  original  of 
which  he  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Arras  to  Rome,  where  it  ir;i4 
ignominously  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  pftrliann^tit 
of  Paris  remonstrated,  and  some  years  after,  Louis  faa%  me 
quarrelled  with  the  pope,  the  pragmatic  sanctmn  again  f^b- 
tained  the  force  of  law.  That  edict  was  in  fact  the  fouxt- 
dation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  ooaooni .t  i 
of  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.  made  considerable  improvement « 
in  the  regulations  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  gave  ri^'* 
to  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  paxiiament  of 
Paris.    [Concordat.] 

Another  pragmatic  sanction,  which  has  acquired  an  l!*> 
torical  celebrity,  is  that  issued  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.. 
in  his  capacity  of  king  of  Bohemia  and  sovereign  of  tS 
other  hereditary  states  of  the  House  of  Austria.     T^  « 
pragmatic    sanction  regulated  the  succession  in  his  fanii  ^ 
[Habsburo,  House  of;  Charles  VI.  of  Germany.] 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  nearly    -i 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  50"  5'  19^'  N.  lat.  and  lA"  :: 
£.  long.    It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  a  nam*- 
valley  which  is  shut  in  by  eminences,  on  the  sides  of  win  ■  < 
a  great  part  of  the  city  is  built.    In  size  and  beauty  Pra^-  * 
is  the  third  city  in  Germany,  and  produces  a  very  stn^  :iz 
effect  when  [viewed  at  a  distance,  by  its  commanding  »  t>..- 
ation,  the  lofty  steeples  of  its  numerous  churches,  and  'l 
fine  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  city  consists  of  i 
parts,  formerly  called  towns,  but  now  designated  as  quarti  > 
There  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river — Ist,  the  old  lo' 
which  is  gloomy  and  closely  built,  and  which  includes  i: 
quarter  assigned  to  the  Jews,  who,  as  in  some  other  to's*  r^ 
in  Germany,  are  not  allowed  to  reside  amongst  theCbrL-^t  .- 
population.    This  quarter  is  a  real  labyrinth  of  crrN^k-  : 
mean  streets,  with  only  278  houses,  in  which  nearly  To  • 
Jews  are  crowded  together,  so  that  many  an  inconsidera'  • 
house  belongs  to  ten  different  owners,  and  two  or  even  thr" 
families  live  in  one  room.    2nd,  the  new  town,  whK  h 
larger  than  the  old  town,  which  it  completely  surroun'  < 
The  new  town  has  finer  and  broader  streets,  spacious  squa'  • 
lower  houses,  and  a  healthy  site.    On  the  left  bank  of  * 
Moldau  the  two  eminences  called  the  Laurenzberg  and  >  > 
Schlossberg  form  a  semicircle,  enclosing  a  valley  in  w.  i  • 
the  quarter  called  the  Kleinseite  (or  Little  Prague)  is  bi.  * 
This  quarter  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  town,  but  c 
tains  many  considerable  gardens,  fine  palaces,  and  «  : 
houses.    The  fourth  quarter,  called  the  Hradschio  iv 
nounced  Radshin),  is  built  on  the  Schlossberg  (the  Pi.. 
Hill).    This  is  the  smallest  but  the  finest  part  of  the  c.**>. 
which  there  is  a  great  number  of  magnificent  palaces.  1 
town  of  Wissehrad,  which  joins  the  new  town,  and  the  ^ 
lage  of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau, 
reckoned  as  part  of  Prague.    Including  all  these  ftartN  • 
city  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  miles  and  ^  '• 
in  diameter.    There  is  likewise  a  new  suburb  called 
Karotenenthal.     The  city  is  surrounded  with  fortificat.  * 
and  has  eight  gates.    Though  some  portions,  particular.^ 
the  old  town,  are  gloomy  and  ill  built,  having  many  ^..  - 
crooked,  and  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  it  has  been  mucL 
proved  of  late  years.    The  old  town  and  the  Kleinsei:.-^ 
connected  by  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Moldju    ' 
construction  of  which  was  commenced  by  Charles  IV 
13^,  and  completed    by  Vladislaus  IL  in  150 r.      I* 
1790  Vienna    feet    long,  35  broad,  and    has  16   ar^  r 
it  is  adorned  with  29  statues  and  groups  of  saints 
has    an    antient   tower    at  each  end.    There   are  in   . 
city  forty-six  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  chuir . 
nine    synagogues,    fifteen    monasteries,    and    sixt}--  ^ 
palaces.     It  may  be  imagined  that  even  a  partial  dc-* . 
tion  of  them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  mu>i  <- 
fine  ourselves  to  those  most  worthy  of  notice.    The    ' 
tropolitan  church  of  St.  Veit,  in  the  Hradschin  qu«r. 
was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cent  . 
but  not  completed  till  1500.    The  steeple  is  314  ftel  h.: 
and  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city.     It  is  a    : 
specimen  of  antient  German  architecture,  and  the  cur. 
ties  which  it  contains  would  take  a  volume  to  descnbe  tl. 
There  are  the  sepulchres  of  several  emperors  and  Vin^^ 
Bohemian  princes,  and  remarkable  men.     Of  the  i  - 
chapels   in  this  ratheJral,    that  of    St,  AVenzel   is  ! 
adorned,  and  contains  paintings  of  the  fouricenth  n- 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and  numerous  a  . 
ties  and  relics.    The  great  ornament  of  the  cathc«lri  I    . 
sidered  to  be  the  richly  adorned  monument  of  Si.  .•• 
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carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Cramer  and  Ehrhart,  and 
afterwards  by  himself,  but  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  though  the  publication  itself  has  since  continued. 

From  that  time  he  devoted  himself,  as  far  as  his  official 
duties  would  permit,  to  literature,  and  had  indeed  already 
signalised  himself  in  it  by  his  *  Stoerkodder,*  which  appeared 
in  1 785,  and  the  success  of  which  most  probably  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  publication  above  mentioned,  and 
employ  his  pen  more  congenially  with  his  own  feelings. 
This  poem  was  then  altogether  a  novelty  in  Danish  litera- 
ture, and  though  it  does  not  answer  to  the  character  of  an 
epic,  it  is  something  very  superior  to  a  Riimkronik,  or  mere 
chronicle  in  verse,  as  its  author  modestly  styles  it,  being  a 
romantic  narrative  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  mythology,  and  recording  the  hero  StoBrkodder's 
adventures  in  search  of  Skirner's  mystic  sword  and  other 
talismans.  Thus  considered,  this  production  of  Pram's  (in 
fifteen  cantos)  is  a  classic  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  one  that 
places  its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto  and  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rahbek,  the  •  Minerva,'  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals 
of  its  time  in  Denmark,  and  one  which  also  discussed  many 
important  political  and  statistical  questions.  Few  could 
have  been  better  qualified  than  Pram  for  conducting  such  a 
miscellany,  he  being  equally  at  home  in  both  departments 
of  it;  and  to  the  literary  part  he  contributed  a  number  of 
his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his  other 
services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  having,  toge- 
ther with  Thaarup,  Baggesen,  and  Host,  established  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society  in  1 796 ;  of  which  institution 
he  was  president  from  1811  to  1818.  He  may  also  be 
ranked  among  the  Danish  dramatists,  having,  besides  his 
*  Damon  and  Pythias,*  and  *  Fingal  and  Frode,*  produced 
several  comedies  and  some  minor  pieces  for  the  stage. 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  1816,  with 
the  Board  of  West  India  Affairs,  Pram  retired  from  his  situa- 
tion in  the  former;  but  though  his  various  emoluments  had 
been  very  considerable  for  a  series  of  years,  and  though  he  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  1800  dollars,  he  was  in  such  straitened 
if  not  embarrassed  circumstances,  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1819,  he  resolved  to  accept  an  official  appointment 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
thither  in  the  following  spring,  departing  without  the  hope 
of  ever  revisiting  his  native  land,  being  then  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.    He  died  at  St.  Thomas's,  November  25th,  1821. 

A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  and  prose  works 
was  edited  by  Rahbek,  in  4  vols.,  1824-26.  Oohlenschlager, 
who  has  drawn  his  character,  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
powerful  mind  and  excellent  disposition,  though  subject  to 
occasional  violence  of  temper,  and  of  great  and  varied  talents 
and  attainments.  Of  his  '  Stcerkodder,'  he  Says  that  it  pos- 
sesses many  detached  parts  of  very  great  beauty ;  but  among 
all  Pram's  productions  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
entitled  *  Emilias  Kilde.' 

PRANGOS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Umbelliferee,  tribe  SmyrnesD,so  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  fiom 
the  name  by  which  the  only  species  is  known  in  its  Tar- 
tarian habitat,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imbal  or  Droz,  and  which  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  reputed  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  of^  which  the  accounts  seemed  to  border  on 
exaggeration.  Almost  all  the  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  plant,  is  derived  from  the  observations  of 
that  lamented  and  enterprising  traveller. 

The  Prangos  Hay-plant  is  herbaceous  and  perennial, 
having  a  large  fleshy  root-stalk,  usually  measuring  at  the 
top  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference, 
and  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
crowns  or  winter-buds,  clustered  together  at  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  These  crowns  being  closely  covert 
by  the  fibrous  remains  of  the  old  leaves,  are  thus  protected 
from  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  crop  consists  of  the  leaves, 
which  rise  in  abundance  from  each  crown,  are  finely  cut, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  have  a  highly  fragrant  smell, 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  very  good  new  clover  hay. 

This  Mr.  Moorcroft  considerecT  as  a  most  important  and 
interesting  object  of  rural  economy,  and  says  that  the  pro- 
perties of  prangos  as  a  food  appear  to  be  heating,  producing 
fatness  in  a  space  of  time  singularly  short ;  it  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  fasciola  hepatica,  or  liver-fluke,  which  in  Britain, 
after  a  wet  autumn,  destroys  some  thousands  of  sheep  by 
the  rot.  The  last-mentioned  property,  of  itself  if  it  be  re- 
tained by  the  plant  in  Britain,  would  render  it  especially 


valuable  to  our  country.  But  this,  taken  tlonf  with  it« 
highly  natritious  qualities,  its  vast  yield,  its  eaity  mhure. 
its  great  duration,  its  capability  of  flourishing  on  laiy)  of  thr 
most  inferior  quality  and  wholly  unadapted  to  tillage,  in  - 
part  to  it  a  general  character  of  probable  ntility  vnrTTallci 
m  the  history  of  agricultural  productions.  When  once  tr. 
possession  of  the  ground,  for  wnich  the  preparation  is  eavi. 
It  requires  no  subsequent  ploughing,  weeaing,  manunn.: 
or  otner  operation,  save  that  of  cutting  and  of  conTenin? 
the  foliage  into  hay.  Of  its  duration  he  relates  that  it  a 
seeds,  having  been  carried  westward  along  with  tho«e  ••! 
yellow  lucerne,  above  forty  years  ago,  and  sown  on  the  em^Urr 
frontier  of  Cashmere,  vegetated,  and  that  the  plants  of  the 
first  growth  still  remain  rn  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
conceived  that  by  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  moon 
and  wastes  hitherto  uncultivated  may  be  made  to  produrc 
large  quantities  of  winter  fodder,  and  that  the  yield  of  h.fih 
lands  and  downs  enjoying  a  considerable  depth  of  flril  out 
be  trebled. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  favourable  acconnta  given  It 
Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prangos,  thoo:::} 
highly  deserving  of  trial,  would  be  so  valuable  aa  he  an'tr 
pates  in  the  situations  which  he  points  out.    Dr.  Falomrt, 
m  his  visit  to  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  found  it  in  the  latter,  f^ 
well  as  on  a  low  trap  hill  in  the  former,  but  not  so  vigors •-:« 
in  the  Cashmerian  as  in  its  Tibetan  habitat.    He  stacet  XL  t 
though  abundant  in  various  directions,  the  Cashmenans  '! 
not  esteem  it  of  anv  value.  Dr.  F.  is  of  opinion  thereibre  th? ' 
its  importance  has  been  much  over-estimated,  in  coniteouct    ■ 
of  its  being  the  only  food  in  many  of  the  bleak  and  barrt  . 
tracts  of  Tibet.    In  Cashmere,  where  there  is  a  superabi.r- 
dance  instead  of  a  deficiency  of  pasturage,  it  is  accordi:  ^ 
much  less  esteemed.    But  in  many  barren  and  bleak  $i*^.- 
tions,  with  considerable  cold  in  winter,  it  would  no  doubt  !• 
a  valuable  acquisition,  if  the  climate  of  the  count rv  be  r- 
too  moist.    Parts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Ilvllat: : 
and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  seem  well  suited  to  it. 

Arrian,  in  describing  Alexander's  expedition  acro&s  t-- 
mountains  which  he  calls  Caucasus  and  Paropamisus  (tii.  2«  •. 
says,  nothing  but  Silphium  and  the  turpentine- tree  gn  7 
there,  notwithstanding  which  it  Is  vetf  populouii,  and  mu!:- 
tudes  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  seen,  for  they  feed  up  r. 
Silphium,  of  which  the  sheep  especially  are  very  fond.  1 1.  • 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  tne  prangos,  both  in  local  :  • 
and  properties,  that  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  th«  5 
phium  of  the  antients  as  the  assafoetida  plant,  whirh  :' 
supposed  to  be  by  others.    [SiLpmtJM.] 

PRANI'ZA.    [IsopoDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  56.] 

PRA'SII.    {Hindustan,  p.  223.] 

PRATl'COLA.    [SvLViADiR.] 

PRATINCOLE  {Glareoia,  Briss.),  a  genus  of  b:-  : 
allied  to  the  plovers.  [Plovers.]  Temminck  places  the  ici :: 
under  his  oruer  (the  1  Ith)  Alectoridei, 

Generic  Char  octet, — Bill  short,  hard,  convex,  curved  *. 
upwards  of  half  its  length,  and  compressed  towards  t 
point.  Nostrils  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  oblong,  and  •  *- 
liquely  cleft.  Legs  feathered  nearly  to  the  knee ;  t  - 
three  before  and  one  behind,  the  outer  united  to  the  mi!, 
one  by  a  short  membrane  ;  claws  long,  and  drawn  to  a  C. 
point.  Wines  very  large,  the  first  quul- feather  the  long^^ 
Tail  more  or  less  forked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Glareola  torquatot  Hirundo  Praiincota^  L- • . 

Description. — Old  Male  and  fbnafo.— Summit    of  \: 
head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  zr^-i 
brown ;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white  slightly  tir  <  . 
with  reddish,  which  colour  is  encircled  or  framed,  as*  it  wt-.; 
by  a  very  narrow  black  band,  which  ascends  towartls  the  c*.r- 
ners  of  the  bill ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bQl  hlark 
breast  whitish  brown  ;  under  coverts  of  the  wings  chest :i 
red ;  lower  parts  white,  clouded  with  reddish  ;  coverts  of  «. 
tail  and  origin  of  the  caudal  featliers  pure  white,  the  r 
blackish  towards  their  end ;  biH  black,  red  at  its  base.  »:  • 
reddish  brown ;  naked  circle  round  the  eyes  bright  tykI  ;  ft-, 
reddish  ash ;  tail  very  much  forked.    Length  rather  mv-r . 
than  nine  inches.    (Temm.) 

In  this  state  it  is  the  Perdrix  de  Mer  of  Brisson,  &:.- 
the  Perdrix  de  Mer  ordinaire  et  d  Collier  of  Gerard  :  A^i- 
trian  Pratincole  of  Latham;  Das  Roiji(/ussige  StimSJku^* 
of  Bechstein;  Das  Oestrickische  Halsband  and  SuU.\ 
Sandhuhn  of  Brehm ;  and  Pemice  di  Mare  of  Savi. 

Varieties, — The  grey  brown  brighter  or  deeper;  tLc  * . 
of  the  throat  more  or  less  clouded  With  reddish  or  In  i . 
russet ;  the  gular  black  band  more  or  less  lutenMs  ai  cv.. . 


young. — Upper  parU  brovD  uh  clouded  vilh  deepei 
undulaiiooa  and  wnilUb  border* ;  throat  tainisbed  while 
surrounded  silh  brovQ  BpoU,  diipoftad  >o  as  to  replace  Ibe 
band  which  suifDund*  tbiapart  in  ib«  old  birds;  breasi  and 
belly  deep  grer  «itb  brown  itpots,  but  sometimes  williout 
spot*  ;  the  Isil  lei*  forked,  Bod  the  lateral  featbar  much 
thatter  than  in  (be  old. 

In  ibii  aiale  itappeuf  tobe  La  f^rdrix  dt  ifer  d  Collier, 
In  gritt,  la  bniaa,  el  la  Giarole  of  Soonini  (Buff.);  La 
Perdrix  de  Mir  d*i  Maldivet,  de  Coromandel,etde  Madrat, 
ol  SonQerat ;  Dot  braunringige  SandhuhH  und  GefieekU 
Statdhuhn  at  Becbsloin ;  aou  collared  sod  further  varieties 
of  Pratincole  of  Latbaia. 

I^iod,  HabiU,  Gtograp/iical  DiUribuliou,  ^.— "The 
gonus  Glareola,'  say*  Mr-  Gould,  in  his  gmt  work  od 
ihe  Birdi  qf  Europe,  '  appears  to  b«  strictly  conSned  to 
the  old  valid,  oo  Traiuallanlio  example  havina;  ever  been 
discovered,  nor  indeed  are  ws  aware  of  any  form  in  the 
ornithology  of  America  which  at  all  approaches  ihe  preseat. 
Three  ipeoiei  are  all  that  are  as  yet  discovered  Of 
these,  two  (the  Q.  grallaria  and  tbe  Q.  laclea}  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  the 
other,  the  bird  now  before  us  (<?.  torqua(a),  is  spreiid 
ihroughout  tbe  warm  and  temperate  regions  not  only  of 
these  coDtinenli,  but  Europe  alw  :  hence  it  would  seem  u 
if  nature  endeavoured  to  mske  up  by  extent  of  habitat 
for  tbe  limitation  of  species.  Still  however,  oltbougb  thus 
dilTused,  the  Pratincola  may  be  said  to  be  truly  a  native  of 
Ibo  eastern  provinrea  of  Europe  on  Iha  Asiatic  borders, 
and  especially  Hungary,  where  wide  tract*  of  mona*  and 
flat  lauds,  abounding  in  lakes  both  fresh  and  saline,  and 
traversed  by  mighty  rivers,  afford  il  (bod  and  security.  "  In 
Hungaty,"  say*  H.  Temminck,  "among  the  immense 
moTjssea  of  tbe  lakes  Neuiidel  and  Balaton,  I  have  been  in 
Ibe  midst  <^  many  hundred*  of  these  birds;"  and  we  might 
add  that  it  is  no  less  abundant  in  Wealern  Tartsry.  In 
England  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  ;  hut  in  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  it  is  a  bird  of  periodical  occurrence.' 

H .  Temminck,  in  the  last  part  of  bit  Manuel,  stale*  that 
it  breeds  in  Sardinia,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  Dal- 
matia,  on  tbe  holders  of  Ibe  lake  Boccagnaro,  on  its  spring 
patsage.  The  eggs  be  de«cnbes  as  being  yellowish  white. 
'With  tbe  lonewme*  and   forked   tail  of  the  svallovr,'  we 


again  quote   Mr.    Gould,  '  the    Pratincole 

rapidity    and    power  of   flight  far  wl  ' 

remarkable.      It  lakes  its  And,  which  cottiist*  of   iiueels. 


possesses  tbi 


and  eiipecially  such  as  frequent  marshes  and  the  borders  of 
rivers,  while  on  the  wing,  darting  along  in  ibe  chase  with 
Ihe  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  nor  is  it  less  distinguishable  toi 
celerity  on  the  ground,  and  often  catches  its  prey  as  it  nim- 
bly runs  along.  This  elegant  and  graceful  bird  incubates 
ill  ibe  coHcealmenl  afforded  l^  reeds,  osiera,  and  tall  ber- 
lugu,  lading  three  or  four  while  eggs.' 


PRATT,  C.     rC*MI3B!«.  LORD.I 

PRAWN.    [Shrimps.] 

PRAXA'GORAS  (IlpaCar^pQc).  ^  celebrated  phyKician 
"t  Cut,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ihe  Asclepiadee.  (Galen, 
Dt  Lkteect.    Vtilvte,  cap.   ull.)      Hi*  father's  name    was 
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'  Nearchu*,  *and  be  was  one  of  tbe  last  of  his  fetnily  who 
acquired  ony'reputaiion  as  a  physician.  Hia  most  cele- 
brated pupil  was  Heropbilu*  (Galen,  De  Different.  Pule., 
lib.  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  he  nimself  was  particularly  famous  for 
his  skill  in  anatomy  and  pbysblogy.  The  titles  of  several 
of  his  works  are  preserved,  hut  onl^  a  few  fragments  of 
them  remain,  together  with  some  of  hi*  opinions  on  medical 
(ubjcols  recorded  by  Galen  and  olheis.  He  was  the  Qrst 
person  who  poiiiI«d  out  the  distinction  between  the  vein* 
and  arteries,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  only  in  the  latter  that 
any  pulsation  is  felt,  although  be  believed  Ibem  to  be 
filled  with  air  (Galen,  De  Dignoic.  PuU..  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2), 
and  be  accounted  for  Ibe  bomortbogp  that  occun  when  ihey 
are  wounded  by  aUributing  it  lo  on  unnatural  state,  in 
which  the  wounded  arteries  attract  to  tbenuelves  the  blood 
from  all  ibe  nelghbauring  port*.  He  supposed  that  the 
heart  gave  birth  (o  all  Ihe  ligaments,  and  that  the  arteries 
are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  (or  ligaments)  as  they 
contract  in  diameter.  (Galei),  De  Hippocr.  el  Fiat.,  Decret,, 
lib.  i.,  cap.  G.)  The  brain  he  supposed  to  be  of  no  particu- 
lar use,  but  merely  an  expansion  of  tbe  spina!  marrow.  Hi* 
anatomical  skill  and  observsljans  made  him  iatruduce  seve- 
tal  improvements  into  the  tbeory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
for  example,  he  declared  that  the  pulse  indicates  the  varia- 
tions of  the  strengib  of  tbe  disease,  a  discovery  wbiib  threw 
freat  light  on  Ihe  knowledge  of  diseases.  He  imagined  the 
umour*  of  the  body  to  he  Ihe  cause  of  all  sorts  of  disease*. 
and  that  the  vena  cava  is  the  seat  of  on  inlermitlent  fever. 
(Ruf.  Epiies.)  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  tb>t  be 
employed  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we 
are  told  by  Celiii*  Aurelianus  that  be  was  very  fond  of 
emetics  (Ds  Morb.  Aeut.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17).  Jn  case*  of 
iliao  passion  be  recommended  emetic*,  as  several  modern 
practitioners  have  also  done ;  and  when  attended  with  intro- 
susceplion,  he  ventured  to  open  Ihe  abdomen,  in  order  lo 
replace  the  intestine  (Ctcl.  Aurel.,  loeo  ctV.),  an  operalioo 
that  has  been  propoaed  and  executed  in  modern  times.  Not- 
withsiondiDg  the  extravagance  of  aome  of  bis  opinions,  he 
must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  we  may  well 
regret  that  we  know  lo  little  of  his  practice.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  300(01.  120). 

PRAXITELES,  a  sculptor  of  Greece.  Neither  tbe 
exact  time  nor  tbe  place  of  hi*  birth  is  known.  It  i*  also 
remarkable  that  thure  is  no  mention  of  the  master  under 
whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Ihe  art,  in  which  be 
made  such  important  change*  with  resmrd  lo  style,  that  be 
is  justlv  oonsioerad  the  fbuiuler  of  ascflool.  Tbe  period  at 
which  be  flourished  is  however  pretty  clearly  e»Iablisbed  oa 
the  authority  of  ontient  writers,  as  w^  as  by  the  lestimooy 
of  some  of  nis  wwks  and  by  tbe  received  dales  of  sriista 
who  ore  classed  as  his  contemporaries.  Plinv  IHitl.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  8)  says  Praxiteles  flourtsbed  in  tbe  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad,  at  tbe  some  time  with  Euphronor.  who 
was  a  celebrated  statuary  and  painter.  Pausania*  (viii.  9i 
says  Praxiides  lived  three  generation*  afler  Akomene*. 
He  must  therefore,  according  to  Iheae  atatements,  be  plared 
at  about  360  B.C.;  or  if,  as  *omeanUquariBS  have  contended, 
he  executed  a  woA  so  late  as  tbe  hundred  and  twenty-tbkrd 
Olympiad,  or  2S4  b-c,  he  may  have  begun  hi*  career  a*  an 
artist  rather  later  than  the  time  mentioned.  It  is  however 
quite  possible,  supposing  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
that  Praxiteles  was  practising  as  a  sculptor  at  Ibe  periods  re- 
corded, although  they  include  a  range  of  seveniy-aix  year*. 
Praxiteles  was  eminent  for  bis  works  holb  in  broius  and 
marble,  but  be  seems  to  have  bod  the  highest  reputation 
for  his  skill  in  the  latter.  '  Praxiteles  marmore  lelicior  et 
clarior  fuit ;'  and  again,  '  Praxitelis  atatem  inter  statuarioi 
diximusqui  marmoris  aloria  superavit  etiam  semet.'  (Plin., 
Hilt,  tfat.,  xxxiv.  3,  and  xxxvi.S.)  Pliny  and  Pausanias  enu- 
merate a  long  list  of  the  productiansof  Praxiteles.  Amongst 
those  in  bronze,  which  appear  by  the  concurrent  leitimony 
of  antient  writers  to  have  been  held  in  (he  highest  eslima- 
lion,  were  a  statue  of  Bacchus  and  anoUier  of  a  satyr,  so 
excellent  that  it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction  Perihoetos 
(tbe  celebrated).  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  which 
was  afterwords  destroyed  by  fire ;  likewise  a  statue  of  a 
youthful  Apollo,  called  Ssuroctono*,  or  the  lioard-killer,  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  kilting  a  liiotd.  Two  statues 
of  women  are  also  recorded  by  Pliny;  one  of  them  repre- 
sented 0  matron  weeping,  the  other  a  courtesan  laughing. 
The  latter  was  much  admired  for  its  expression,  it  was  be- 
lieved lo  be  a  parlrait  of  the  celebrated  Thespian  courleoan 
Pbrvne.  Of  these  works  and  several  others  in  Ibe  same 
'  3R2 
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material,  tbe  only  record  that  remains  is  an  undoubtedly 
antient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos.  It  is 
too  v/eW  known  to  require  a  particular  description  in  this 
place.  Though  defective  in  some  trifling  respects  of  detail, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  from  it  of  the  purity  of  style,  and 
grace  and  beauty  of  form,  which  must  have  characterised 
the  original.  It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  works  in  marble  by 
Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cnidus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  told  that  two  statues 
of  the  goddess  were  made ;  one  draped,  the  other  entirely 
naked.  The  people  of  Cos  preferred  the  first ;  the  Cnidians 
immediately  purchased  the  latter.  The  fame  of  this  statue 
was  so  great  that  travellers  visited  Cnidus  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it ;  and  Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Bithynia, 
was  so  desirous  to  possess  it,  that  he  offerf^  to  pay  oflf  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidians  would  consent  to  give 
up  this  celebrated  work.  The  tempting  offer  was,  to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Cnidus,  declined.  Praxiteles,  ob- 
serves Pliny,  '  illo  enim  signo  nobilitavit  Cnidum.'  Iliere 
were  doubtless  many  copies  of  so  celebrated  a  work,  and  the 
representation  of  a  figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus 
affords  unquestionable  authority  at  least  for  the  action  and 
general  composition  of  the  fai^famed  statue.  The  Venus  of 
Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the  finest  of  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  (Eic^vfc,  c  4),  and  from  the  description  in  an- 
other passage  ("Epwrcc.  c.  13,  &c.)  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  style  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  also  the  subject 
of  numerous  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  ori- 
ginal work  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  the  dreadful  fire  which  destroyed  so 
many  other  fine  monuments  of  art  collected  in  that  city. 
The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  which  art  has  sustained ;  for  no  pro- 
duction in  antient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  has  received  such  uni- 
versal ana  such  unqualified  admiration.  Two  statues  of 
Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most  esteemed  works 
of  this  master.  One  of  these  was  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  famous  Venus 
of  Cnidus.  It  was  made  of  marble  of  Pares.  It  is  thought 
that  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the 
Vatican.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  statue  will  not 
be  misplaced  here.  It  is  recorded,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, by  more  than  one  antient  writer,  and  it  is  interesting 
as,  if  founded  on  fact,  it  tends  to  confirm,  by  the  artist^ 
own  judgment,  the  high  opinions  which  have  been  eiven  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions ;  and  if  it  is 
not  authentic  as  regards  the  principal  actors,  it  at  least 
khows  the  feeling  that  existed  antiently  respecting  the  works 
alluded  to.  '  Phryne,  whose  influence  over  tne  sculptor 
■eomii  to  have  been  considerable,  anxious  to  possess  a  work 
of  Praxiteles,  and  not  knowing,  when  she  was  desired  to 
rhnoHo  for  hor«olf,  which  of  his  exquisite  statues  to  select, 
devilled  the  following  expedient.  She  commanded  a  servant 
to  hasten  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  workshop  was  in 
flames,  and  that  with  few  exceptions  his  works  haa  already 
perished.  Praxiteles,  not  doubting  the  truth  of  the  an- 
nouncement, rushed  out  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety, 
excloiming  **  all  was  lost  if  his  Satyr  and  Cupid  were  not 
saved.*'  The  object  of  Phryne  was  answered;  she  con- 
foMtd  her  strata^^em,  and  immediately  chose  the  Cupid.* 
(Pttusanias,  i.,  20.)  Among  other  works  that  have  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  were  two  statues  of  Phryne : 
one  was  of  marble,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  ThespiiD,  the  native  place  of  the  courtesan ;  the  other 
was  of  bronze  gilt,  and  was  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi, 
where  it  had  the  honour  of  a  distinguished  place.  Praxi- 
teles appears  also  to  have  executed  works  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive character  and  composition.  The  chief  of  these 
were  some  sculptures  that  decorated  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes.  (Pans.,  ix.  1 1.)  They  re- 
presented part  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

Tbe  style  of  the  school  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  was  softness,  delicacy,  and  high  finish. 
We  read  of  few  of  his  productions  of  a  sublime  or  severe 
character,  such  as  distinguished  the  art  which  immediately 
preceded  his  Gsra  under  Myron,  Phidias,  and  Polycletus; 
whose  genius  led  them  to  represent  the  more  exalted  and 
*ic  personages  of  the  antient  mytdology,  as  Jupiter, 
ind  Minerva,  or  the  classic  forms  of  heroes,  warriors, 
iletes.    Praxiteles,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
ttracted  by,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to,  the 


lovely,  the  tenHer,  an3  the  expressive.  Beyond  this  be  ap- 
pears to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  execution,  and  to  ha%« 
had  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  finishing  his  oiarbie 
He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  considerea  those  to  be 
his  best  works  which  had  undergone  the  process  of '  drcum- 
liiid'  by  Nicias.  From  the  circumstance  of  Nidss  being  a 
painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  cmnDt>t 
simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbing,  but  that  some  vamiAb 
or  encaustic  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  tbe  marble  after  it 
had  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  in  order  to  give  it  a  rich  soft- 
ness, similar  to  what  the  Italians,  in  speaking  of  tbe  tle»u 
surface  of  marble,  call  the  *fnorbidegza  di  came.'  Modern 
ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  tbe  proon» 
alluded  to.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  wash  of  some  sort , 
but  whether  a  simple  application  of  water-odour,  or  of  var- 
nish (if  the  latter,  either  the  preparation  or  the  statue  betii^ 
warmed  to  a  certain  temperature),  there  are  now  no  certsiu 
means  of  judging.  From  some  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  close  resemblance  produced  to  some  portioc«> 
of  the  surface  of  antient  marble,  it  seems  probable  that  tLc 
latter  mode  of  operation  approximates  in  8omedeg;iee  to  tb< 
antient  process. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  Timarchus  and  Cepbisodotus^  or 
Cephisodorus,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Pliny  says  of  tbe 
latter,  'Praxitelis  filius  Cephisodotus  rei  et  artis  bercs 
fuit.' 

There  was  another  artist  called  Praxiteles  living  at  a 
later  period.    He  was  a  modeller  and  chaser.    There  «t* 
also  a  painter  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Piiny  {Hut 
NcU.,  XXXV.  11). 

PRAYA.    [Azores.] 

PRAYER,  a  term  in  theology,  used  to  designate  the  in- 
tercourse passing  between  human  minds  and  the  divine. 
Langusffe  appears  not  to  be  necessary  to  complete  tbe  idina 
which  the  word  represents,  since  we  speak  of  mental  prayer, 
which  is  thought  directed  heaven- wise  in  adoratkm  or  m 
entreaty  without  the  sentiment  of  the  mind  being  embodied 
in  woros  or  finding  expression  by  the  lips.  But  its  fiur  moff« 
common  use  is  to  express  this  kind  of  intercourse  when  tbe 
sentiment  of  the  mind  is  embodied  in  language. 

It  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  pray,  which  signifies  to 
ask  for  something,  and  the  intercourse  of  which  we  hate 
spoken  is  described  by  a  word  which  etymologically  describn 
only  one  part  or  section  of  the  whole  idea,  inasmuch  as  ;:« 
such  intercourse  the  principal  object  wiU  always  be  th: 
supplication  of  those  rich  communications  of  good  which 
God  can  bestow  and  man  receive. 

Prayer  springs  immediately  out  of  the  persuasioQ  that 
man  is  not  placed  on  this  globe  without  a  protecting  an^i 
governing  power  over  him,  which  power  is  conceived  to  be- 
long to  the  One  Great,  Good,  and  Wise  Being,  who  was  Uw 
Creator  at  first  of  man  himself,  and  of  all  the  things  b} 
which  he  is  surrounded,  or  which  touch  in  any  way  bis  con- 
dition. Wherever  this  idea  is  fully  formed,  it  seeoia  tha: 
the  mind  must,  occasionally  at  least,  £sll  into  the  dapo- 
sition  to  entreat  that  the  Power,  which  can  do  ao  mucii 
for  it,  would  be  pleased  to  exert  itself.  Whether  this  gN> 
vernment  and  this  ability  be  vested  in  some  one  being,  ur 
be  supposed  to  be  distributed  among  many,  either  equ^I 
in  power,  or  supreme  and  subordinate,  the  case  is  xht 
same.  Circumstances  arise  in  which  it  seems  that  it  woal  i 
be  impossible  to  withhold  the  mind  from  assuming  the  foxn 
of  supplication  and  the  lips  from  expressing  the  desires 
which  have  sprung  in  the  mind.  We  aocordmgly  find  thai 
prayer  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  when  we  find  men 
raised  into  the  rank  of  religious  beings,  and  in  any  state  of 
religious  knowledge,  however  rude  and  mistaken  the  ideas 
may  have  been ;  in  times  of  danger  and  calamity  at  Wa«:. 
men  have  thrown  themselves  prostrate  before  a  supen^r 
power,  and  entreated  its  interposition. 

Sometimes  the  prayer  may  be  no  more  than  a  brief  eja- 
culation ;  but  if  arising  in  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  it  is  iwt 
the  less  prayer,  nor  the  less  regarded  by  Him  who  »  de- 
scribed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  God  that  hearvth 
prayer. 

But  even  in  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  homsn 
thought  and  feeling  we  have  prayer  that  has  not  tieen  mere 
ejaculation,  or  even  the  mere  expression  of  feeling  excited 
by  temporary  emergencies :  and  there  are  come  down  to  us 
various  prayers  used  by  good  men  in  antient  times  exprri^ 
sive  of  their  desires,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  Y»om 
other  topics  may  properly  be  introduced  and  mingled  wiih 
supplication.    There  are  prayen  of  men  who  had  noc  :t. 


^t^r'U  are  tbere  recordea  as  examples  and  aullionlics. 

Kruin  these  examples,  and  from  the  inBtruclions  inciden- 
'.illv  givon,  Chriitian  divines  have  deduced  certain  princi- 
I  ■■s  rc^pecling  prayer.  Tiiey  have  in  (bet  raised  a  kind  of 
-i*(pm  of  prayer:  dividing  and  subdividing  the  several 
launches  of  it.  Of  these  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  a 
I  i:iser,  or  a  body  of  words  expreasive  of  the  intercouTEe, 
-'I'liild  contain  (1)  expressions  of  adoration  nnd  admiration 

I  ihe  Mi!^hty  Being  who  ii  the  object  of  address,  by  which 
.1'  iiiitid  IS  brought  into  a  state  of  confidence  that  he  can 

:.  iiil  lliat  which  we  entreat  of  bim:  (2)  expressions  of  our 
'>ui  im worthiness  to  receive  more  blessings  than  he  has  a1- 
.  Illy  seen  proper  to  bealow  upon  us  ;  eilber  on  account  of 
■  ^i-iicral  persuasion  of  demerit,  or  of  some  oarticular  sin  of 
A<iiili  wc  have  been  guilty.  This  is  thought  tu  be  in  ac- 
'id.-incc  with  Ihe  actual  state  of  every  one  who  thus  puts 
rii^clf  ns  it  were  more  immediately  in  the  awful  presence 
:  Ins  governor  and  judge,  and  to  be  also  salutary  to  Ihe 
]|>^iliaiit  as  beeping  up  a  sense  of  proper  humility,  and  a 
.-p^iUon  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  may  be  the  divine  will. 
'I  Then  comes  the  supplicatory  pert,  in  which  general  or 

I I  liriilar  bteasings  are  besought,  suitable  either  to  the  (^e- 
' '.  ,il  i^otidiiion  of  Ihe  person  praying,  or  to  the  parlicuUr 
lErumslulifesof  the  mumenl.  (4)  Intercession  for  others, 
.  n'  entreaty  of  the  divine  favour  fur  the  whole  human  race, 
I, I   Mich  blessings  as  particular  classes  of  persons  pecu- 

uly  need.  This  is  thought  necessary  as  cherishing  the 
Mill  and  charitable  feelings,  and  leading  each  individual 
I  II  to  feci  himself  but  as  one  of  a  great  family  of  whom 
;  '1  id  the  common  head  and  the  common  protector,  and 
liijC  inlcresls  are  not  to  he  disregarded  in  attention  lo  Ihe 
:riiK  and  wishes  of  an  individual  member  of  it.  (3)  Lastly 
>:iies  thanksgiving,  a  devoiil  acknowledgement  of  past  and 
|"^i'nl  luorcies,  the  good  which  God  has  given  in  his  natural 
■r.iviriiince  in  geneml,  or  any  special  good  which  he  may 
.  .\L>  Krnnted.  Such,  according  lo  Christian  divines,  ought 
<  i>t'  ihe  furra  into  which  men's  thoughts  cast  themselves 
'K'li  Ihny  enterinto  communion  with  God:  and  the  various 
11  ITS  wlitch  are  delivered  in  public  by  the  ministers  of 
;.'l'iuii  in  behalf  of  multitudespraying  together,  are  for  the 
I  ~t  part  constructed  in  this  forro,  the  differences  arising 
'.  I  fruin  tho  selection  of  different  subsidiary  topics  under 
■b,  and  (2)  from  the  greater  length  in  which  each  of 
i-e  subjt.'cts  is  entered  into,  according  to  the  feeling  or  the 
■loin  concerning  praver  of  the  individual  muiisier;  and 
'  Ii  also  lire  tho  prayers  for  tho  most  part  in  those  collec- 
.  ■■!*  of  pmycra  many  of  which  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
':-<>iis,  eilber  in  theirprivate  or  family  devotions,  who  find  a 
;Vi<'uliy  in  embodying  in  words  the  sentiment  of  the  heart. 
l.ilur:;ii»  are  of  the  nature  of  printed  collections  of 
:ii  i.rs.~  They  are  guides  to  the  mode  in  which  the  prayers 
:  many  assembled  in  Christian  congregalions  shall  be 
■i  rr<l. '  Tlie  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  contains  the  Liturgy 
I  ihi;  English  Church  as  appointed  by  authority.  The 
'  ri  of  litiii^ies  in  public  worship  is  to  restrain  the  mani- 
-,  .iioiiof  peculiarities  in  the  notions  of  particular  ministers 
-  pi 'I' I  i  HI?  the  nature  and  subjects  of  prayer:  to  keep  out  of 
..■  [lulilio  assemblies  of  Ciirislians  extravagancy  and  cn- 
-ri,in:  tobring  the  will  of  the  community  at  large  to  bear 
liie  wills  of  single  ministers  in  respect  of  the  devotional 
iri  iifpiililic  worship;  and  to  make  known  beforehand  to  the 
-|.k'  nliatsentimenti  will  be  expressed,  and  in  what  forro 
Li  :i'l j,  in  Ihe  service  in  which  they  are  about  lo engaBO. 
l'»h:.\CHING.    [Oratorv.J 

I'UKBEND  Iprebenda,  from  pr/rbea,  a  Low  Latin  word 

!i  t'>iiif,'   provision  or  provender),  the  portion  which  the 

.ili.:r  of  B  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  called  a  pre- 

■   1.11  y  [Prebkhdaby],  received  in  right  of  his  place  for 

.   Ill  iiiilciiance.     Il  was  named  from  the  place  whence 

.'  ;in>rii  proceeded,  which  was  cither  from  some  temporal 

.  .ir  clmrch  preferment  attached  to  thai  church,  or  some 

■  T  clmrch  whose  revenues  were  appropriated  towards  the 

iiii^innceof  Ihe  member  of  tho  cathedral  or  collc-gialo 

."]\.    Prpbcnds  were  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  dignitary. 

A  -iinjile  prelicnd  was  one  which  had  only  ils  revenue  fur 

-iippori ;  a  prebend  wilh  dignity,  one  lo  which  a  jurisdic- 

■.i  unjt  annexed ;  a  prebendary  holding  the  letter  was  styled 


patent,  by  virtue  of  which  Itie  prebendary  took  possession 
without  institution  or  induction.  A  mandamus  lies  to 
compel  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy.  During  a  vacancy  the 
profits  belonging  to  a  prebendary  as  sole  corporator  went  to 
his  successor;  those  which  he  held  as  member  of  the  cor- 
poration aggregate  were  divided  among  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter. A  prebend,  being  a  beneQce  without  cure  of  souls, 
was  not  formerly  incompatible  to  be  held  with  a  parochial 
benefice,  but  one  prebendary  could  not  possess  two  prebends 
in  the  same  church,  though  he  might  in  any  other.  But 
now,  by  1  &  2  Vic,  c.  106.  no  spiritual  person  holding  more 
benefices  wilh  cure  of  souls  than  one  shall  hold  any  cathe- 
il  preferment;  or,  holding  any  cathedral  preferment  and 
,\aa  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souli,  shall  iiold  any  other 


any  other.  (Corayns's  DigMl,  tit.  '  Prebend ;'  Burns,  E.  L., 
88,  90;  Rogers,  On  Eccleaiasticai  Laic,  lit.  'Dean  and 
Chapter.')     [Dean.] 

By  the  3  &  4  Vic,  c  113,  founded  on  the  Report  of 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  stale  of  Ihe  church 
wilh  reference  to  ils  revenues,  very  important  chanijes  are 
made  relative  to  cathedral  preferment.  The  statute  docs 
not  affect  existing  lulereBls.  Its  provisions,  in  general 
terms,  are  as  follow : — Henceforth  all  Ihe  members  of  chap- 
ters are  to  be  styled  canons.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  many  existing  prebends,  the  creation  of  one 
additional  for  St.  Paul'u,  and  ultimately  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  as  lo  number  of  canons,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  Ihe  following  footing:  — 


oi  Colle(I.I 


Canterbury  .        6  Manchester 

Durham    '   .         .         6  Norwich 

Ely      ...        6  Si.  Paul's.  London 

Westminster        .        6  Pelerbo  rough 

Winchester  .         .         5  Ripoti 

Exeler  .         .         5  Koch  ester     . 

Bristol  .         .         4  Salisbury      . 

Carlisle         .  4  Wells 

Chester         .         .         4  Windsor 

Chichester   .        .        4  Worceslcr    . 

Gloucester   .  4  York 

Hereford      .         .         4  St.  David's  . 

Lilchfield      .         .         4  Llandaff       . 

Lincoln  4 

All  bishops  are  authorised  (o  confer  honorary  ci 
without  emolument,  to  the  number  of  Iwenty-fuur  in  each 
cathedral  church. 

No  canon  is,  by  virtue  of  his  canonry.  for  the  future  to 
poB<%ss  any  separale  eslalo  or  income,  all  of  which  are  to 
vest  in  Ihe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  by  6  & 
7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  profits  of  the  suspended  canonries 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whom  their  estates, 
OS  well  as  those  of  n  on -residentiary  prebendaries,  Sec.  are 
lo  vest.  The  dean  of  Durham  is  to  receive  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  3U00i. ;  Ibc  deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  Wesl- 
minater,  and  Ibo  warden  of  Manchester,  of  iOUOi.  each.  The 
canons  of  each  of  those  churches,  ItiOUi.  The  dean  of  every 
other  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  in  England,  an  income 
of  lOOOt ;  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  700/.  The  canons  of 
every  other  cathedral  church  in  England  ore  to  have  SOO^ ; 
of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  350t  The  separale  paironngo 
of  members  of  chapters  is  to  be  vested  in  the  respective 
bishops.  Provisions  are  made  as  to  Ihe  exercise  of  Ibo 
patronage  of  chapters.  And  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any 
spiritual  periion  to  sell  or  assign  any  patronage  or  presenta- 
tion belonging  to  him  by  right  of  his  ollice.  The  minor 
canons  aio  to  be  appointed  by  tho  chapter. 

PREBENDARY  CPrebendarius).  one  who  has  a  pre- 
bend [Prehemd],  a  canon  endowed  with  land  or  an  advow- 
son  or  Iitlie.  In  right  of  his  prebend,  ho  possessed  an 
eslalc.  He  was  bound  by  canon  42  lo  reside  four  score 
and  ten  duvs  during  each  year  in  tho  church  to  which 
he  belongrd!  The  time  fixed  by  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  3,  is  three 
months.  Tho  number  of  prebendariei  Taries  in  different 
churcbei.    The  whole  body  attached  lo  each,  together  wilh 
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the  dean,  forms  a  corporation  aggregate,  called  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Each  prebendary,  having  a  distinct  estate,  is,  by 
virtue  of  that,  a  sole  corporator,  as  well  as  member  of  the 
corporation  aggregate.  The  office  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
is  to  consent  to  the  grants,  leases,  &c.  of  the  bishop.  An- 
tientl^  they  formed  his  council,  as  the^  still  do  nominally. 
On  bis  death  they  certify  the  king  of  it  in  chancery,  upon 
which  a  cons^  d*elire  is  issued.  During  the  vacancy,  they 
govern  the  aiocese  and  guard  the  spiritualities  of  it,  unless 
where  the  archbishop  has  that  right  by  nrescription.  Pre- 
bendaries were  bound  by  canon  43  to  preach  in  their  churches, 
and  in  other  churches  in  the  diocese,  especially  those  whence 
their  profits  proceeded,  or  to  substitute  other  preachers  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop.  A  prebendary  could  not  make  a 
grant,  &c.,  until  after  installatiou  and  induction.  [Dkan  ; 
Chaptbr.]  ( Termei  de  la  Loy,  tit. '  Prebend,* '  Chapter ;' 
Com-  Die^f  tit. '  Ecclesiastical  Persons.') 

PRECEDENCE,  one  of  the  arUficial  distinctions  among 
men  living  in  a  stale  of  political  society.  In  sJl  countries 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  be  of  one  level,  no  indivi- 
dual possessing  political  privileges  which  do  not  bebng  to 
the  rest,  except  as  pertaining  to  some  particular  employ- 
ment in  the  various  ordinary  businesses  of  hfe  in  which 
each  individual  is  engaged.  But  these  give  no  precedence 
of  one  before  another;  all  move  on  abreast.  But  above 
these  are  certain  persons,  such  as  the  members  of  the  libe- 
ral professions,  persons  who  hold  or  have  held  offices  in  the 
state,  peers,  who  take  precedence  of  the  rest,  and  who  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  if  not  by  any  law  absolutely  pcomulgaied. 
yet  by  the  constant  usages  of  society.  And  again,  the  indi- 
viduals, who  may  form  perhaps  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  community,  who  possess  this  privilege  of  precedence, 
have  the  precedence  amongst  each  other  regulattti  accord- 
ing to  usage,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  precedents  established 
in  records  of  former  arrangements.  The  subject  is  one  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid,  and  it  is  now 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  creation  of  new  courts  or  officers, 
or  in  singular  positions  of  the  royal  family,  that  difficulties 
arise.  The  members  of  the  College  of  Arms,  who  are  the 
council  of  the  earl -marshal  of  England,  are  usually  referred 
to  in  questions  of  precedency ;  and  to  them  is  assigned  the 
arrangement  of  pubUo  processions,  as  at  royal  marriages, 
funerals,  coronations,  ana  the  like,  when  it  is  that  questions 
of  this  kind  come  to  be  considered. 

Tables  of  precedency  may  be  seen  in  many  books,  and 
especially  in  those  called  peerages. 

Sometimes  the  question  arises  among  ambassadors  who 
shall  enter  a  room  or  depart  before  another,  and  great  tena- 
city has  at  times  been  manifested  in  supporting  the  claims 
to  rank  of  the  state  or  kingdom  represented.  In  the 
'  Pbiloxenis '  of  Sir  John  Finet  there  are  some  almost  ridi- 
culous instances  of  the  struggles  made  for  precedence  by 
ambassadors  of  the  sUte  of  Venice  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

PRECESSION  AND  NUTATION,  the  abbreviated 
way  of  expressing  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

These  phenomena  should  always  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  really 
form  a  part ;  that  is  to  say,  diurnal  rotation,  precession,  and 
uulatiou  arc  the  motions  of  the  earth  about  its  centre,  in- 
dependently of  the  motion  of  that  centre  along  iu  orbit  round 
the  sun.  It  will  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to 
suppose  the  earth's  centrea  fixed  point,  tlie  relative  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  adjusted  accordingly.    [Mo- 

TIOM.] 

The  rout  ion  of  the  earth  round  iU  axis  is  visible  ttom 
hour  to  hour  by  the  change  of  place  in  the  stars:  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  are  motions  of  too  slow  a  nature  to  be 
rendered  visible,  and  indeed  could  luudly  be  made  so  unless 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  were  visible  circles.  If  such  were 
the  case,  and  if  the  motions  were  large  enough,  the  equi- 
noxes, or  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  would 
appear  to  change  place,  the  equator  moving  slowly  round 
the  ecliptic  with  a  retrograde  motion,  that  is,  contrary  to  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun.  The  equinoxes  would  appear  to 
move  with  a  variable  motion,  sometimes  a  little  faster  and 
sometimes  a  little  slower  than  the  mean  motion.  At  the  same 
time  the  equator  would  appear  to  swing  backwards  and  for- 
■"nls  to  and  from  the  ecliptic,  turning  upon  the  equinoxes 
Ota.  Of  these  motions  the  average  motion  of  liie  cqui- 
upon  the  ecliptic  is  the  precession ;  the  alternate  ai*- 
Mo  and  retardation  is  one  part  of  the  nutation  {  and 


the  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  the  angle  oftsum.^ 
between  the  two  is  the  other  part    It  is  however  attB-.  ', 
to  call  the  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  motion  «1 : 
equinoxes  by  the  name  of  the  equatioo  of  the  laqu^u^^ 
and  to  reserve  the  name  of  nutation  for  the  nuuwu  u 
pole  which  corresponds  to  it. 


Fig.  \. 


Let  C  be  the  centre  of  tho  earth,  CP  half  its  a\U,  P  < 
north  pole,  and  ASB  half  of  the  equator.    Ll*!  MN  I<  . 
of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  CQ  a  line  perpeiidi<-.^. 
it,  pointine  therefore  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  m  ibe  luu 
and  let  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  rotation  be  tL: 
the  arrow  marked  on  the  equator.    If  then  P  vero  ^ 
ried  uniformly  round  a  circle  perpendicular  to<,Q.  ^  - . 
CP  should  descnbe  a  conical  surface,  the  equioo\i4  Bi 
A  would  be  carried  round  in  a  direction  contru)  tu  tiu 
the  diurnal  motion,  and  with  them  the  equstor  BSA, 
angle  which  the  equator  makes  with  the  ecliptic  rccu 
unaltered.    This  motion  of  B  and  A  is  the  precettiun    \ 
suppose  that  instead  of  P  being  placed  on  the  cirrk, : 
placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  small  oval  vfa>cL  L:»  • 
centre  on  the  circle.     While  the  centre  of  the  oral  c 
forward  on  the  circle  with  the  motion  of  preeemoo.  I' 
pole  P  move  round  the  oval  with  a  motion  much  »lof  cr '. 
that  of  the  precession.    It  will  then  trace  out  in  »;•' 
undulating  curve,  as  shown  in  the  principal  diagr^iA . 
the  effect  will  be  an  alternate  retardation  and  •£<:«:<-< 
of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes  along  the  pUoe  .•' 
ecliptic  together  with  a  vibration  of  the  pitoeof  the  r. 
to  and  from  the  ecliptic ;  which  are  the  motioDi  it*- 
as  constituting  the  nutation. 

The  preceding  is  a  description  of  the  elect  of  ao^  • 
the  heavenly  bodies,  theoretically  speaking,  upou  ;:« 
of  the  earth.     The  whole  precession  and  outa(.>  *.  ^ 
united  effect  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planet*.   Thf  •' 
of  tne  planets  however  is  insensible,  except  1.1  1  * 
annual  alteration  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  v' 
mixed  up  with  the  precession,  and  makes  it  ippciri ' 
little  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  sy>tem  of  il-^ 
moon,  and  earth  were  undisturbed  by  the  pUiir<«r  - 
traction.    The  general  reader  need  only  att^no  to  tit . 
phenomenon,  namely,  Uiat  the  equinox  (the  pgiUif  • 
neavens   at  which   the  sun  is  at  the  eommenei»^ 
spring)   moves  slowly*  backwards  along  the  eci^f- 
the  rate  of  501  seconds  per  annum,  or  about  W  11 
thousand  yeaiv.    This  rate  of  motion  is  subject  to  a  - 
slow  increase,  which  is  not  perhaps  suficientl)  vWI  * 
mined  to  make  it   worth  while  to   compute  cx*> '  * 
time  in  which  the  equinox  describee  the  «Mo  t>i** 
a  period  of  between  twenty- five  and  tweot)-Mi  (i>--* 
years. 

A  good  notion  of  precession  may  be  got  tnm  i*b»r 
the  spinning  of  a  top.    As  long  as  the  axis  of  tU  • 
not  vertical,  this  axis  it>clf  revolves,  hut  much  bm«  m  • 
than  the  top  revolves  round  its  axis.    Let  the  tup  ^  '- 
posed  to  remain  with  its  axis  at  one  angle  to  the  «(' 
except  only  a  slight  balancing  motion  to  sod  inic. 
vertical,  and  let  the  conical  motion  of  the  sxi»  be » • 
accelerated  and  retarded ;  this  will  give  a  oomf  Wu  : 
of  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  malhematicsl   sod  pl> 
description  of  thei»e  phenomena,  we  shall  sbov  tin*  t 
in  which  they  may  have  an  historical  and  chn*&  i^- 
portanre.     Let  the  reader  take  a  globe  or  a  nup  •  1  • 
ho  will  see  that  the  ecliptic  crosses  the  equaipr  urJ 

•  II  wiU  |i«rb«M  W  mor»  ioWllifibla  lo  UMfiM  all  Or  tfm  »**••' 
fcmrdi  lu  pwalltU  to  tke  •citpuv,  tb*  *i|«laa&  11  ■■ialif  »«^*h- 
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C.  that  of  the  protuherant'nart  is  not  yet  introduced :  M  is 
tbu  attracting  hody,  and  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is  given, 
while  the  directions  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  of  M*s 
orbital  motion  are  denoted  by  arrows.  At  present  M  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  rotation ;  now  let  a  small  mass  of 
matter  be  affixed  to  the  equator  at  Z,  which  will  therefore 
move  round  the  mass  C  in  and  with  the  equator.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  [Gravitation,  section  ^iii.,  vol.  xi^  p.  393], 
that  the  node  of  this  orbit  (the  equinox  A)  will  rmess,  or 
move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  t^rrows,  while  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  will  alternately  ii^crease  and  diminish, 
being  greatest  when  the  line  C  M  passes  through  one  of  the 
equinoxes.  If  we  put  such  satellites  all  round  the  equator, 
the  effect  will  not  be  altered  in  quality,  but  increased  in 
magnitude ;  and  if  we  fill  up  all  the  protuberant  part  of  the 
spheroid,  the  effect  will  still  be  of  the  same  sort,  though  further 
increased  in  magnitude.  The  effect  of  the  parts  of  the  nro- 
tuberance  nearer  to  the  pole  is,  for  a  given  mass,  less  than 
that  of  the  parts  near  the  equator.  Finally,  if  we  restore 
tlic  mass  of  the  internal  sphere  to  its  proper  place,  the  effect 
will  be  less  than  before ;  for  since  no  motion  of  the  protube- 
rant part  can  take  place  without  one  of  the  whole  sphere,  and 
since  rotation  is  more  difficult  to  produce,  the  greater  the 
distance  of  the  masses  moved  from  the  axis,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  mass  at  C  over  all  parts  of  the  sphere  will  ren- 
der M  less  efficient  in  the  alteration  of  the  airection  of  the 
axis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  phenomena  of  precession 
and  nutation  may  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tuberant part  of  the  spheroid  as  a  fixed  satellite  to  the  internal 
part ;  but  the  proof  that  the  precession  and  nutation  do  so  arise 
consists  in  taking  a  strict  mathematical  process,  investi- 
gating the  precession  and  nutation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality,  and  showing  that  the  results  agree  with  those  of 
observation. 

But,  as  before  noticed,  the  largest  part  of  the  nutation 
depends,  not  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  but  on 
the  position  of  the  orbit,  that  is,  on  the  node  of  the  orbit. 
Supposing  the  moon's  orbit  circular,  imagine  the  mass  of 
the  moon  to  be  distributed  in  a  ring  all  round  its  orbit.  If 
this  ring  were  simply  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane,  the  pre- 
cession and  nutation  produced  by  it  in  the  earth,  though 
materially  altered  in  quantity,  would  be  of  the  same  sort  as 
before,  and  in  both  cases  very  small.  But  suppose  the  ring 
to  shift  its  position,  as  does  the  moon's  orbit,  its  nodes  slowly 
regressing  at  the  rate  of  a  revolution  in  eighteen  years. 
This  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  ring  will  of  course  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  phenomena,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  moon  revolving  in  a  shifting  orbit  in  place  of  this 
ring  must  now  be  maSe.  That  the  effect  of  the  chanee  of 
the  orbit  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  planet  itself  in 
a  fixed  orbit  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  since  there  is  no 
^  priori  reason  why  it  should  be  either  greater  or  less. 

Throughout  the  solar  system  there  is  no  action  of  one 
planet  upon  a  second,  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
second  upon  the  first.  The  protuberance  of  the  earth,  by 
which  the  planets  produce  precession  and  nutation,  attracts 
those  planets,  and  slightly  varies  their  motion.  In  the  case 
of  the  moon,  sensible  irregularities,  both  in.  longitude  and 
latitude,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  about  7''  in  each, 
were  found  by  Mayer,  before  lii place  showed  them  to  be 
the  consequences  of  (he  earth*s  protuberance.  These  inequa- 
lities may  be  made  the  means  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
that  protuberance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth :  and  it  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  amount  of  this  ellipticity,  as  calculated  from  its  effect 
upon  the  moon's  longitude,  agrees  with  the  same,  as  calcu- 
lated l^om  its  latitude,  better  than  actual  measurements  of 
the  earth  generallv  agree  with  one  another,  while  both  agree 
verv  nearly  with  tne  best  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of  result 
had  been  anticipated  as  to  quality  by  Newton,  who  showed 
that  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  being  retrograde,  proves 
the  earth  to  be  protuberant  at  the  equator ^  and  that  if  it  had 
been  protuberant  at  the  pole9  (as  many  then  thought  was 
the  case),  the  precession  would  have  been  in  the  contrary- 
direction. 

PREDESTINATION  is  the  decree  of  God  by  which  ho 
has  from  all  eternity  predetermined  whatsoever  shall  come  to 
pass.  That  the  whole  universe  is  governed  by  a  fixed  plan, 
and  that  alt  events  are  tending  to  the  aecomplishment  of  cer- 
tain objects,  is  a  necessar}*  result  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  of  his  character  as  the  being  who  *  created  all 
things,  and  for  whose  pleasure  they  both  are  and  were  created.' 
(ifev.  iv.,  U.)    To  suppose  that  any  events  can  result  either 


from  a  necessity  or  from  a  clianee  oppoied  to  tbs  diriSf  w.; 
is  evidently  to  assume  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  deity.  Sec- 
theologians  have  indeed  maintained  that  though  G/i  ,i 
possessed  of  the  attribute  of  infinite  pieteietioe,  }(t  %  .h 
respect  to  some  objects  be  voluntarily  focbeut  to  cxirm 
that  attribute.  But  to  suppose  a  voluntary  limitatjoQ  of  u 
infinite  power  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and  dengalM}  froaUk 
divine  character,  since  for  God  to  limit  any  of  hi»  ittnbQtn 
is  for  him  to  m^Le  himself  less  than  perfsct,  and  br  kuis« 
bounds  to  his  knowledge  he  must  leesen  hii  wiidom,  uj 
thereby  impair  his  character  as  the  ruler  of  the  iinn«v 
This  notion  also  involves  another  absurdity ;  for  if  ^a 
wilU  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  it  must  be  beosott  ibid 
is  something  in  that  thing  which  it  is  undcatabli  tu  \l:% 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  thing  orost  be  knovs  lu  Gv. 
before  he  can  determine  not  to  know  it 

In  its  relation  to  the  present  powers  and  the  futsre  fuii 
of  men,  the  doctrine  of  predeatination  hu  been  the  Mib;« 
of  the  most  violent  and  entangled  oontroveniei  As  k 
count  of  the  extreme  views  entertained  on  the  one  ha&d  \^ 
Augnjstin,  Calvin,  and  their  follower^  and  on  the  other :« 
the  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  has  been  gi?enin  tboutr^ 
Election  and  Pklaoianism  ;  but  the  opinioos  vf  Dr 
Edward  Williams,  which,  under  the  name  of  Uoderc .: 
Moderate  Calvinism,  are  now  generally  held  by  dlvi*  ji 
divines,  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  io  the  anr 
Election.    Dr.  Williams  thus  defines  the  predntiaatkc 
the  modem  Calvinists: — *What  we  maintain  ii^lhat. 
mankind  are  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  sinful  imbecilitjr;  u. 
God  foresaw  this  from  eternity ;  that  he  therefore  ^\> 
tinated  an  adequate  remedy  in  the  sacrifice  of  Cbiut;  u 
this  should  be  announced  to  men  as  commensofstc  td'i* 
evil    We  further  maintain  that  there  was  not  in  the  \r 
sent  state  of  man  any  ground  of  certainty  tbit  loi  * 
without  preventing  gracious  influence,  would  avail  Vm* 
of  the  proposed   remedy ;  and  therefore  that  God  pre^ 
nated,  unoer  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  u-fljc-  • 
the  hearts  of  some,  that  is,  those  who  are  finally  f^^^  - 
to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere  in  a  holy  eoum.  f 
the  way  to  everlasting  happiness.    Heaven  is  tlie  cihi  t 
holy  obedience  is  the  way  to  it    We  hold  no  predeiLia:. 
that  separates  the  end  and  the  means.    We  do  notprcKi 
to  conjecture  &  priori  who  are  predestinated  toetenul  «•' 
but  rather  infer  from  the  imbecility  of  man,  that  if  tcf  >« 
is  penitent,  faithful,  diligent,  persevering,  and  ftnilly  f' ' 
fied,  these  great  effects  are  from  the  specisl  and  di»tiv{x»; 
ing  energy  of  God ;  and  that  whatever  he  does  io  uw  .- 
purposed  to  do  from  eternity.    This  is  our  predettisiL  -. 
(Dr.  Williams's  D^ence  qf  Modem  Calnmm,  f^  -<> 
To  the  objection  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  jiu:«t 
God  to  decree  that  some  only,  out  of  the  whole  bmu  a> 
should  be  saved,  it  is  replied,  that  all  dcsenre  dsaoi. 
and  therefore  while  it  is  an  act  of  sorereign  mere)  <«.  *-' 
some,  it  is  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  leave  thr  ro; 
perish. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  doctrine  is  the  foppa^ 
maintained  equally  by  Calvin  and  the  Antt-Cahiai*  «|  -* 
election  and  reprobation  are  inseparable :  that  if  Gi«^  - 
destined  some  to  eternal  happiness,  it  fiiUows  a«  s  occo**' 
conseauence,  that  he  has  destined  the  reit  of  our  tx: ' 
eternal  damnation.    This  consequence  is  denied  i>«    ' 
modem  Calvinists.  '  It  takes  for  granted,*  says  Dr.  VVi-.  • 
*  what  never  can  be  proved,  that  non-election  ^ap*  •* 
decree.    Non-election  ie  a  negative  idea,  not  eleciitf 
to  decree  a  negation  is  as  absurd  aa  to  deerae  ncAhmc  •*  • 
decree  not  to  decree.    The  notion  of  deereeiof  u  ft' 
involves  the  same  absurdity ;  fi>r  to  pemit,  in  this  eooete  • 
is  not  to  hinder,  but  to  decree  not  to  hinder  ii  the  wx  * 
as  to  decree  to  do  nothing ;  or,  as  before,  to  deaee  '  •* 
decree.    The  fallacy  consists  in  the  suppoaitioo  thai '  ■ 
election  is  a  positive  idea,  and  therefore  reqoins  i  |v  -  ' 
determination  by  way  of  decree.'   (Ibtd.,  p.  306.)  Tor*i- 
objection  holds  against  the  modified  form  of  the  <hKf 
reprobation,  which  is  called  preteritiom,  namely,  t'cit  " 
decreed  to  choose  some  and  to  pass  by  the  otbecv  U  ••• 
be  carefully  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  dertuo  ii* 
no  idea  of  anv  who  are  seeking  after  nlvaiian  basf  «^' ' 
repulsed,  or  hindered. 

Another  objcctiun  to  the  doctrine  of  predesluistA^a  >«  \ 
it  makes  evil  to  be  the  result  of  a  divine  dtcrer.   •* 
again  the  modem  CalviuisU  deny.    They  roainue  i**'  •' 
hmitation  of  man's  powers  is  not  the  rcsultof  ad«r<- 
a  quality  which,  by  tne  nature  of  things,  te  inhovot  tf  > 
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Pyr^n^es.     The   annexed  analyses  of  Koupbolite  are  by 
Vauquelin  (I)  and  by  Laugicr  (2) : — 

(1)  (2) 


Silica  • 

Alumina 
Lime     . 
Oxide  of  iron     . 
Potash  and  soda 
Water 


48 

24 

23 

4 


42-50 
28-50 
20*40 

3 

0-75 
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PRELATE  (etymologically  from  pr<9and  lcUus)n  a  person 
prtferred  or  advanced  before  another ;  but  it  is  confined  to 
a  particular  species  of  preferment  or  advancement,  namely, 
that  amongst  the  clergy,  and  it  is  applied  to  those  only 
among  them  who  have  attained  the  very  highest  dignity, 
that  of  bishop  or  archbishop,  to  which  we  may  add  patriarch, 
in  such  churches  as  have  an  officer  so  denominated.  The 
word  prelate  has  however  in  antient  times  been  applied  to 
simple  priests,  members  of  the  clerical  body  in  general. 

PRELUDE  (Preeiudium,  a  preamble),  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  a  piece  of  (most  commonly)  piano-forte  music;  a 
few  chords,  or  a  flourish,  to  prepare  the  hand  of  the  player, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  auditors  to  what  is  to  follow. 
A  prelude  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  an  extemporaneous  effu- 
sion, and  as  such  is  no  bad  test  of  the  musical  knowledge  of 
the  performer. 

PREMISES.    [Organon.] 

PRE'MIUM  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle Bounty)  is  a  reward  given  out  of  the  public  revenue  to 
encourage  manufactures  or  other  branches  of  industry ;  but 
prizes  given  by  agricultural  and  other  societies  are  in  reality 
the  same  thing  as  premiums.  Premiums  encourage  and 
reward  competition;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  foster 
any  new  art  by  liberal  premiums,  there  is  less  certainty 
of  an  interest  thus  sustained  Cbtablishing  itself  upon  the 
only  natural  foundation— that  which  arises  from  the  en- 
couragement of  the  public;  and  premiums  then  full  under 
the  same  objections  as  bounties.  These  objections  are  in- 
separable from  a  system  of  bounties,  but  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  premiums  may  occasionally  be  attended  with 
advantage,  Adam  Smith  says  of  premiums  that  *  by  en- 
couraging extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed 
in  those  respective  occupations,  and  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its 
own  accord.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible.  The  ex- 
pense of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  triflmg ;  that  of  bounties 
very  great.*     ( Wealth  of  Sations^  book  iv.,  chap.  5.) 

PREMNA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Yerbenaceo,  which  is  characterised  by  a  cup-shaped  calyXi 
a  5-cleft  bilabiate  corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Drupe 
p«a-shaped,  with  a  four-celled  nut  The  species  consist  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  which  are  indigenous  in  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  having  opposite  leaves,  inlbrescence  in  ter- 
minal cymes  with  small  flowers. 

The  majority  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odour  of  their  leaves,  though  those  of  P.  cordifolia  are 
iomewhat  fragrant,  and  those  of  P.  esculenta  are  employed 
as  diet  by  the  natives  of  Chittagone.  P.  integrifolia  has 
roots  of  a  burning  taste,  with  leaves  oi  a  hirciite  odour.  The 
leaves,  applied  to  the  liead,  are  said  to  cure  headache,  and  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  is  erapluyed  as  a  stimulant  in  fevers, 
flatulence,  &c.  P.  latifolia  has  wood  of  a  white  colour 
and  firm  texture,  employed  for  various  economical  purposes, 
in  which  it  agrees  in  character  with  the  teak  tree,  Gmehna 
arborea,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  same  natural 
family. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN  ORDER.  The  Premon- 
ttratenstans  were  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Austin,  as  reformed  by  St  Norbert,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  who  set  up  this  re^fulat ion  about  A.O. 
112U,  at  Preroonstratum  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy, 
a  plaee  so  called  because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the 
blessed  Virgin  to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order. 

The^e  canons  were  aUo  called  Hhite  Canons  from  their 

Kabit,  which  wa«  a  white  cassock  with  a  rochet  over  it  a 

long  ^bite  cloak,  anl  while  caps.     They  were  brought 

**     *aiid  shortly  after  ad.  1140,  and  settled  first  at 

in  Linculuahire.    They  had  in  England  a  con- 


servator of  their  privileges,  but  were  neverthrleu  r.fi  ^ 
nsited  by  their  superiors  of  Premonstre,  who  niw<l^rv.' 
contributions  out  of  them,  as  the  generals  or  furrt^n  L^:.. 
of  the  Cluniaos  or  Cistercians  also  did  from  tikir  i  ^'- 
till  restrained  from  it  by  the  parliament  of  Carlule,  ii>  u 
last  year  of  Edward  L,  aj>.  1307.    This  statute  d,d  u.i :.. 
strain  the  foreign  beads  from  visiting  their  charge  in  Ei^ 
land,  governing  their  monks,  or  exercising  the  dilcipl.iie  .< 
their  order,  provided  they  carried  no  monm'  tsttj  « 
them.     So  that  the  religious  of  this  order  ia  Englind  c; 
tinned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  Ptxio  ■ 
and  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  till  a.ix  I:12,  \i    . 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Jul..^  li. 
confirmed  by  King  Henrj' VIII.,  when  the  ftupertont^ui  ., 
the  houses  of  this  order  in  England  and  ^Vaa4s^^|!  . 
to  the  abbot   of  Welbeck  in   Nutlingham>hirc.   T^.. 
reckoned  about  thirty- five  houses  of  this  order  m  L  . 
land. 

(Tanner,  Notit.  Monast.,  pref.,  p.  xi. ;  Dugd.,  Jlfw/i.  Au 
new  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p-  656.) 

PREI^SITIONS  are  certain  words  which  t\\\u\  . 
relation  between  different  things.   All  words  miv  Ik 
vided  into  notional  and  relational.    [Notion,  Noii<j!«i; 
Notional  words  are  those  whicli  expre&s  notions,  sbtl  ». . 
are  objects  of  the  understanding.    Relational  «uni«  • 
those  which  merely  express  a  relation  between  tlie  dii!.. 
things  which  are  expressed  by  notional  words.  Tbio.  .•]  . 
went  to  town,*  *he  walked  trith  his  friend,'  the  sui^i* 
and  with  are  relational  words,  that  is,  they  conoect  liic  i  • 
tions  of  *he  went'  and  '  he  walked'  respective!}  mUi  i. 
notions  of '  town '  and  '  friend.* 

Harris  defines  a  preposition  '  to  be  a  part  of  spvt:.^  ' 
void  itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  \xl\m  - 
words  that  are  significant  and  that  refuse  to  c(ia^c«« 
unite  of  themselves.'    This  definition  ha»  been  sitAri"i 
Uorne  Tooke,  who  considers  it  absurd  to  imaguie  that  i 
in  the  formation  of  any  language,  would  invent  vurd* « 
out  some  meaning,  and  to  which  singly  they  sttsiin*:  » 
determinate  idea,  and  he  accordingly  endeaiuurk  V*  ■  - 
that  every  prepohition  was  originally  a  verb  or  a  n«ua    • 
a  certain  extent  however  both  these  wnters  scv  rurti 
since,  according  to  Hairis,  prepositions  are  usuii.»   ' 
used  to  unite  words  that  are  in  themselves  signifitA.<u  i- 
is,  they  are  only  relational  words ;  but  at  the  ssox  i  - 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Home  Tooke  is  rifcht  .u 
tending  that  prepositions  were  originally  signifirar.u  • 
all  words  which  now  merely  express  relations  sj^icatiA'-A 
been  originally  notional  words. 

Prepositions  are  so  called  because  they  aie  ytf'  *■ ' 
prefixed  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  cunnectrd.  . 
the  name  is  an  unfortunate  one>  since  they  are  Siior> 
postponed  or  placed  after  such  words*  is  in  u^r.v  • 
wherein,  where/rom,  thereby,  &c.    In  langua/e*  un 
own,  which  have  hardly  any  inflections,  the  r»lAi.«>o  «u. 
one  thing  bears  to  another  can  only  be  expreiied  bf  b-  ■ 
of  prepositions ;  but  in  laugaages  which  posMSt  mlk<' 
like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  tame  relation  nui>  frv^u 
be  expressed  by  means  of  cases,  which  are  lo  fsrt  |Ki 
tions  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns.    Thus,  ta  the  ri(n  * 
*the  son  qfihe  king,*  we  express  the  relation  bct«Ns'* 
and '  king '  by  the  prepositioo  *  of;'  while  in  Latin  tbr  *.. 
relation  is  expressed  by  it  placed  after  the  Lsiia  »•••« 
king,  fliius  reg-is.     But  aa  the  meaning  of  ibne  o*-- 
ings  was  not  always  definite  enough,  it  becaise  cutt  .. 
to  mark  the  relation  more  precisely  by  prefitins  ^t 
words,  as  in  our  own  language.    The  case-eudms*  l*  '* 
were  not  dropped ;  so  that  in  sueh  expressions  %^9iiif> 
cum  reg-e,  pro  reg-e,  the  noun  may  be  said  to  bft»  >' 
words  to  mark  relation,  one  pUo«d  before  and  tU  .  ■■ 
after  it. 

Tlie  number  of  prepoaitiont  dilTefa,  a«  might  be  ty 
in  diflferent  languages.     The  Greek  gramiasnan*  •- 
only  eighteen,  the  Uitm  about  fifty.    In  Soitlish  ib^  f 
ing  words  are  asually  considered  as  prtpasitJODs:**^*', 
about;   after;  against;   among,  amongst;  amtd,  sir  • 
aronnd,    round;  at;  between,  betwixt;  beyond;  l^ 
behind;  beneath;  below;   beside;  by;  down;  ^«  *" 
in,   into;    near,  nigh;    of;  off;  o%er;  on«  u^;  ^ 
through,  throughout ;  tdl« until;  to, unto;  toward, '•%«•-- 
under,  underneath;  up;  with;  wahtn;  without- 

B<>^i(les  tlic%o  preno>itions,  there  arc  in  Bn^lt''-^ 
Greek,  and  many  otner  lan<;uages  certain  psrticio 
found  singly,  or  imcompouudcd,  and  which  a*c  i^' 
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that  he  will  defend  the  kingdom  against  its  enemies,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 

(Jennv,  Handbuch;  J.  Ton  Thiele,  Das  Koni^eich  Un- 
forte;  tf luroenbacb»G«ma7d^  der  OetterreichenMonarchie ; 
HasMl;  Stein;  &c.) 

PRESBYTERIANS  (irpc(r€vrepoc,  an  elder)  are  profes- 
tors  of  the  Christian  religion  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  church,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, superior  to  that  of  Presbyters ;  that  all  ministers,  being 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  by  commission ;  that  Pres- 
byter or  Elder,  and  Bishop,  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  person ;  and  that  Deacons  are  laymen  whose  office 
is  chiefly  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  A  Presbytery  (irfx^trrlpcov) 
they  regard  as  a  society  of  clerical  and  lay  Presbyters,  or. 
as  they  usually  call  them.  Ministers  and  lay  Elders.  In 
support  of  these  opinions  they  allege  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  They  affirm  that  the  primitive  form  of 
church  government  was  universally  Presbyterian,  and  that 
this  form,  having,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  been  sup- 
planted by  Episcopacy,  was  restored  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
after  the  Reformation  had  begun. 

The  most  noted  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  present  day 
is  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  called  the  Kirk,  of  which  we 
shall  here  furnish  a  short  account. 

Presbvterianism  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
1560.  tJnder  Calvin's  direction  this  discipline  bad  already 
been  put  into  operation  at  Geneva,  whence  it  was  brought 
bv  John  Knox  into  his  native  land,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  which  was  afterwards  given  to  it. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  been  a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland, 
and  who  embraced  Episcopacy  upon  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  made  Eoiscopacy,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion  of 
Scotland.  In  tne  reign  of  Charles  I.  Prcsbyterianism  re- 
gained the  ascendency,  but  Episcopacy  was  once  more  de- 
clared the  established  religfon  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Presbyterianism  was  re- 
established in  Scotland  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
thus  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  constitution  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay 
or  ruling  elders  of  a  parish  or  congregation,  is  the  lowest 
court  of  judicature,  the  minister  bein^,  ex  officio,  the  mode- 
rator or  chairman.  This  Kirk  Session  has  newer  to  cite 
before  it  any  members  of  the  congregation,  and  to  examine, 
instruct,  rebuke,  admonish,  and  suspend  them  from  the 
Eucharist.  The  Presbytery  is  next  in  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  all  the  ministers  of  a  certain  district,  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish,  who  is  chosen  half-yeariy.  At  the 
meeting  of  a  Presbytery,  a  moderator  is  chosen  out  of  the 
ministers  There  are  69  Presbyteries,  each  consisting  of 
parishes  in  number  not  more  than  24  nor  fewer  than  12. 
The  Provincial  Synods,  of  which  there  are  1 5,  meet  twice  in 
the  year,  and  are  composed  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the 
provinces  which  give  name  to  the  Synods.  The  highest  au- 
thority is  the  General  Assembly,  whic)i  meets  annually. 
This  is  composed  of  delegates  from  each  Presbvtery,  from 
every  royal  borough,  and  from  each  of  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties, and  the  president  is  a  nobleman  who  represents  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  who  is  called  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  the  appeal  lies 
firom  the  Kirk  Session  to  the  Presbytery,  from  tnis  to  the 
Provincial  Svnod,and  from  the  Provincial  Synod  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  Persons  are  appointed  ministers  by  the 
laving  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  maintenance 
or  the  clergy  is  regulated  by  the  state,  and  they  are  no- 
minated to  livings  by  patrons.  The  Kirk  has  no  Liturgy,  no 
altar,  and  no  instrumental  music.  Its  doctrine  is  Calvinistic. 
At  the  Revolution  the  Westminster  Confession  was  appointed 
the  standard  of  the  national  faith,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  or  continued  a  minister  or 
preacher  in  this  church,  without  subscribing  to  this  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  his  faith.  By  the  Act  of  Union  in  1 707,  the 
same  subscription  is  required  of  all  professors,  principals, 
regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  any  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland. 

There  are  however  many  Presbyteriaiu  in  Scotland  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  national  establishment,  and  who  are 
called  Seceders.  But  they  main  tain  the  same  articles  of  faith 
as  the  members  of  the  Kirk«  and  bold  Associate  Synods  for 
regulating  matters  of  discipline.  They  secede,  because  they 
•uppose  the  Kirk  to  bo  in  a  state  not  consistent  with  its  ae- 
Ssdjccd  principles. 
ftrst  Presbyterian  congregation  in   England  was 


formed  at  Wandsworth,  near  London,  in  1572.  In  tbc  rc^ 
of  Charles  I^  1645,  it  was  propoted,  in  the  treaty  «f  1 1. 
bridge,  to  make  the  Established  Church  of  England  Pk«ib* 
terian,  and  the  proposition  was  carried  into  efleei  by  viy 
of  trial  in  1646.  In  1649  the  Presbyterian  discipUae  vu 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  the  Established  Chareh  v« 
Presbyterian  till  Episcopacy  was  restored  with  tbe  ratsn- 
tion  of  Charles  11.  in  1660. 

There  are  still  congregationt  in  England  called  PrnVy . 
terian ;  but  in  both  doctrine  and  discipline  they  difsr  aa* 
terially  from  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  *Tbe  EscImIi 
Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,'  says  one  of  their  vnlea 
'  adopt  nearly  the  same  mode  of  church  governmeoi  i.Ui 
the  Independents.  Their  chief  diflerenee  from  the  luW- 
pendents  is,  that  they  are  leas  attached  to  CalviDBiD,  M 
consequently  admit  a  greater  latitude  of  leligious  nob- 
ment.' 

(Broughton's  Bibliotheca  Hisiorieo- Sacra;  WiIltiob*< 
Dictionaru  qf  all  Religions.) 

PRESCOT.    [Lancashirx.] 

PRESCRIPTION.  '  No  custome  isto  bee  allowci  Wt 
such  custome  as  hath  been  used  by  title  of  prescri(ition,ilut 
is  to  say,  from  time  out  of  mind.  But  divers  opinion*  Ijtt 
been  of  time  out  of  mind,  &c.  and  of  title  of  pnsen^ 
tion,  which  is  all  one  in  the  law.'  (Litt,  f  170.)  Aoeoi4< 
ing  to  this  passage,  *  time  out  of  mind,*  and  *  prescnpua.* 
which  are  the  same  thing  in  law.  are  essential  loottUnB: 
another  essential  to  custom  is  usage.  But  there  is  s  dita 
or  title  which  is  specially  called  prescription,  and  vbidi  ii 
like  custom  so  far  as  it  has  the  inseparable  iocideati  oftuM 
and  usage;  but  it  differs  from  custom  in  tbe  msoocria 
which  it  is  pleaded,  which  difference  shows  the  diffsmm  ^f 
the  right  This  claim  is  called  prescription,  becaote  t^c 
plaintiff  or  defendant  who  makes  it '  prescribeth  thsl,'  &c; 
stating,  after  the  word  '  prescribeth,'  the  nature  of  hu  cUia 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  prescription  (Cx  \jfU 
1 1 4,  aj :—'  I  S.,  seised  of  the  manor  of  D.  in  fee,  pnsenbcti 
thus :  that  I.  S.,  his  ancestors,  and  all  whose  atsts  he 
hath  in  the  sayd  manor,  had  and  used  to  have  ooisas 
of  pasture  time  of  mind  in  such  a  plaee,  8ta,  bong  ^ 
land  of  some  other,  &c.,  as  pertaining  to  the  same  wsam* 
Tbe  claim  of  a  copyholder  of  a  manor  Ibr  eommoa  of  fu- 
ture in  the  manor,  alleges  a  custom  time  oot  cf  via^ 
within  the  same  manor,  bv  which  all  the  oopyholdertofik 
manor  have  had  and  used  common  of  pasture  in  ii  TV 
claim  by  prescription  then  u  properly  a  claim  of  s  4e(^ 
minate  person :  the  elaim  bj  custom,  as  oppoeed  lo  irh 
scription.  is  local,  and  applies  to  a  certain  place.  stt4  i* 
many  persons,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  lo  sn  iodrte^ 
minate  number,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish*  The  &a'*-^ 
ing  definition  of  prescription  appears  to  be  both  wScenu^ 
comprehensive  and  exact: — •  Prescription  is  whea  s  bm 
claimeth  any  thing  for  that  he,  his  aneestors»  or  pitdMo- 
sors,  or  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  bad  or  oM^i  »* 
thing  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to  tbe  eoatnn 
iT.de  la  Ley.)  From  this  deanition  it  follows  ibstp 
scription  may  be  a  elaim  of  a  person  as  the  heir  of  b»»*^ 
tors,  or  by  a  corporation  as  representing  their  f^^'\ 
sors,  or  by  a  person  who  holds  an  office  or  plaee  in  wi 
there  is  perpetual  succession ;  or  by  a  man  in  rigbt  ef  f 
estate  which  he  holds.  It  is  said  that  certain  wnoiu.  sti•^ 
neys  for  instance,  may  prescribe  that  they  and  aUstiMwri 
of  the  same  court  hsve  certain  privil^ee ;  it  seems  ifiiifrrc' 
whether  this  is  called  prescription  or  custom,  hot  it »  n*.» 
consistent  with  the  old  definitions  to  call  it  pfcsrr?^^. 
since  it  is  not  a  local  usage,  and  it  is  by  or  on  beb«^ '  f  • 
determinate  number  of  persons,  that  is,  all  the  attoroc^*' 
a  particular  court.  It  is  also  said  that  parisbiooen  ai« 
prescribe  in  a  matterof  easement,  as  a  way  to  a  efaunr^^tf^ 
but  not  for  a  profit  out  of  land :  such  a  preseriptioeb^vr.'' 
is  not  contained  within  the  above  definition,  and  a  »*- 
respects  more  properly  a  custom. 

It  is  essential  to  prescription  (sutgeettotheliis.(*t»''; 
hereinafter  mentioned)  that  the  usage  of  the  thing  cltn^ 
should  have  been  time  out  of  mind,  oontinuous.  sod  r**-"- 
able.  'Time  out  of  mind'  means,  that  there  must  bei>'c^ 
denoe  of  non-usage  or  of  interruption  tneonsistefli  «4L''* 
claim  and  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  first  year  of  R*^-' ' 
which  is  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  legal  oe»  ' 
If  it  can  be  shown,  either  by  evidence  of  perioot  brmc  *' 
record,  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  admissible  crideflre^  ''** 
the  alle||ed  usage  began  since  the  flnt  of  Ricbtf^  I*  ^ 
prescription  cannot  be  maintainod*    Repeated  oi^  ^ 
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•ae  year  after  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  bad  notice 
thereof*  and  of  the  person  makmg  or  authoriaing  the  same.' 
Id  these  cases,  if  there  has  been  seisin  or  possession  of  the 
ancestor  or  predecessor  within  sixty  years,  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  will  still  apply,  and  eviclence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  enjoyment  within  legal  memory  may  still  be  given. 

The  acts  here  enumerated  do  not  apply  to  a  claim  '  of  a 
manor,  a  court  leet,  a  liberty,  separate  jurisdiction,  treasure 
trove,  wreck,  waifs,  and  other  forfeitures,  fair,  market, 
fishery,  toll,  P^rk,  forest,  chace,  or  any  privilege  legally 
known  as  a  franchise,  as  well  as  anything  pertaining  to 
those  rights  which  come  under  the  description  of  dignities  or 
offices.'  (Mr.  Hewlett's  Reply ,  ^.  to  certain  Evidence 
hrfore  the  Select  Committee  qf  the  House  qf  Commons  on 
Becordsj  February,  1836.) 

The  term  prescription  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Roman  law  is  different. 
Blackstone  says  (iiL,  c.  1 7,  note  F.),  *  This  title  of  prescrip- 
tion was  well  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
usucapio  {Dig^  41.  tit  3,  s.  3),  so  called  because  a  man  that 
gains  a  title  by  prescription  may  be  said  usu  rem  capered 
This  remark  is  not  correct.  Usucapio  in  the  Roman  law 
was  founded  solely  on  possession  as  such  [Possession],  and 
it  applied  only  to  '  corporeal  things :'  *  by  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  usucapion  of  moveable  things  was  complete 
in  one  year;  and  of  land  and  houses  in  two  years.'  (Gains, 
ii.  42.)  *  To  usucapion  was  afterwards  added,  as  a  supple- 
ment, the  longi  temporis  prsescriptio,  that  is,  an  exceptio 
(plea)  against  the  '*  rei  vindicatio,"  ihe  conditions  of  which 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  usucapion.'  (Savigny, 
Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  6.)  The  term  prsescriptio  was 
properly  applied  to  that  which  a  plaintiff  (actor)  prefixed 
<preD9crip6it)  to  the  formula  by  which  he  made  his  demand 
against  a  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  qualify- 
ing his  demand.  It  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  used  as 
equivalent  to  exceptio  qr  plea. 

Bracton  (ii.,  c.  22)  treats  of  ownership  acquired '  sine 
titulo  et  traditione,  et  per  usucaptjonem,  s.  tier  longam  con- 
tinuam  et  pacificam  possessionem ;'  but  he  adds  that  no 
time  was  legally  fixed  as  necessary  to  make  the  title  per- 
fect, and  it  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  It 
appears  then  that  the  rule  as  to  the  time  of  prescription 
commencing  from  the  first  of  Richard  I.  (a.d.  1189)  was  not 
established  at  the  time  when  Bracton  wrote,  which  was  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Bracton  observes  that  *  longa  pos- 
aessio,'  as  above  defined  by  him,  *  sicut  jus  parit  jus  possi- 
dendi  et  tollit  actionem  vero  domino  petenti  ;*  or  the  actual 
possession  gives  in  course  of  time  the  right  to  possess.  [Pos- 
session.] In  the  same  chapter  he  treats  of  the  mode  of  ac- 
quinng  '  possessio  rei  incorporalis,  sicut  possessio  juris,  vz 
alicujus  servitutis  per  patientiam  que  trahitur  ad  consen- 
sum,  et  longum  usum  et  pacificum.'  Bracton  then  makes 
no  distinction  between  a  thing  corporeal  and  incorporeal  as 
to  the  mode  of  acquiring  right  by  possession  and  long  usage, 
nor  does  he  use  the  word  prescription. 

(Comyns,  Prescription;  Viner's  Abridgment;  Starkie, 
Latv  of  Evidence ;  Blackstone,  ii.,  c.  1 7.) 

PRESENTATION.    [Beneficb.] 

PRESENTMENT.    [Jury] 

PRESS.    [Printino-Press] 

PRESSURE.  To  explain  the  use  of  this  term  in  me- 
chanics we  must  remember  its  previous  and  common  use. 
When  we  atlempt  to  move  matter,  or  when  we  sustain  a 
weight,  the  effect  is  accompanied  by  a  perception  which  is 
called  pressure.  The  sense  of  touch  is  nothing  but  this  per- 
ception ;  contact  without  pressure  is  not  touch,  and  there 
are  even  weights  too  small  to  give  the  sense  of  touch.  A 
small  feather  supported  on  the  open  palm  is  not  felt,  though 
it  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  palm  were  removed. 

The  word  pressure  is  soon  indissolubly  connected  with 
tlie  notion  of  motion  caused  or  prevented.  Let  the  obstacle 
which  is  pressed  suddenly  break,  and  the  hand  which 
presse<l  must  follow,  unless  the  person  who  presses  can  take 
an  instantaneous  warning  to  cease  his  effort.  Hence,  when- 
ever we  see  motion  caused,  prevented,  or  altered,  we  are 
apt  to  carry  with  us  the  notion  that  pressure  is  exerted. 
The  weight  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  is  said  to  press  the 
scale  ;  not  that  we  suppose  the  scale  to  liave  muscles  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  nerves  to  carry  news  of  the  action  to  a 
living  brain,  but  that  we  sec  a  counteraction  of  the  known 
tendeiic)  of  the  weight  to  fall,  and  know  that  if  the  counter- 
action were  the  work  of  a  human  agent,  that  agent  would 
be  conficious  of  the  perception  of  pressure.    Hence  every- 
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thinff  fitted  to  produce  the  sensation  of  pressure,  surb 
weight,  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  &c<^  comes  to  be  cz..: 
pressure,  and  the  word  loses  its  meaning  of  a  perf^ 
conveyed,  and  takes  that  of  an  agent  proper  to  pr.  •' 
that  perception  if  the  human  being  were  situated  so  a-  * 
receive  it. 

This  consideration  is  not  unimportant,  for  a  latent  ^  - 
fusion  between  pressure  as  a  perception,  and  pressure  z^ 
cause  proper  to  produce  that  perception,  has  preirr«:< 
many  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Newtonian  d<»<<:r  < 
of  gravitation,  has  caused  some  to  reject  it  altogether,  r- 
has  made  one  or  two  write  books  against  it.    We  hai<* 
mechanics  the  word  Force,  which  reallv  means  notbinr 
the  cause  of  motion  produced,  altered,  or  prevented    * 
this  word  force  having  been  used  in  two  aistinct  »*-'r.> ' 
namely,  both  in  the  sense  of  pressure  and  in  that  nf  ^ 
leration  produced  by  pressure,  it  is  sometimes  neees^sL  . 
have  recourse  to  the  word  pressure  instead  of  force  ^\ 
precision  of  language   is  required.     The  motion  (.f 
planets  is  continually  altered :  there  must  be  a  prod' 
cause  of  that  alteration,  a  force,  an  agent  proper  to  pr 
the  sensation  of  pressure  in  a  human  being  who  sbouH 
terfere  with  it,  if  such  a  thing  could  be ;  or,  in  comtncn 
guage,  a  pressure.   If  it  is  found  that  the  laws  of  alter 
in  a  planet's  motion  are  such  that  the  pressure  must  alv 
be  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  if  we  thence  say  tliai  • 
sun  attracts  the  planet,  or  pulls  the  planet  towame  it  •: 
and  pressure  being  the  same  terms,  or  at  least  only  diff*  r 
in  their  original  meaning  by  this,  that  a  pull  isma^le  to« 
the  agent,  and  a  pressure  from  him),  a  person  who  • 
learns  the  notion  of  attraction  may,  without  absolute*)  •' 
buting  consciousness  to  the  sun,  obtain  a  rather  ru^  • 
rious  notion  of  attraction  from  something  remaining  « l 
original  sense  of  the  word  pull  or  pressure.    This  tt 
course  desirable  that  he  should  get  rid  of:  bat  tf,  frum  ' 
ing  to  do  so,  he  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  of  what  i«  c 
attraction,  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  by  tht-  « . 
rule  he  should  deny  that  a  weight  placed  in  the  scnte 
balance  presses  against  the  scale,  or  that  a  weight  bu 
a  beam  pulls  the  beam. 

Having  said  thus  much,  nothing  remains  as  to  the  i 
ner  of  estimating  pressures,  except  to  give  a  refcrt  r.' ' 
the  articles  Force,  Mass,  Momentum,  Motiox  (La.wv 
&c. 

We  thence  collect  that  in  problems  of  dvnamics  it    « 
quisite  to  estimate  pressure  (in  cases  in  wntch  it  canr  ••: 
balanced  against  a  weight)  by  the  velocity  which  ii  « 
produce  or  destroy  in  a  given  mass  of  matter,  and  in  %  . 
time :  it  being  known  that  the  weight  of  a  mas-^  me»r.« 
pressure  which,  applied  to  the  mass,  wouM  prodiioc  . 
second  32' 19  feet  of  velocity.     An  instance  of  thisi^  \ 
occurs  in  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Foros. 

Pressure  can  only  produce  an  effect  in  time  ;  an  ::  > 
taneous  alteration  of  velocity  (as  noted  in  Impvlsk^  ' 
mechanically  absurd.     But  if  a  pressure  produoe  its  *.. 
effect  in  an  imperceptible  time,  there  is  all  the  apfn^u 
of  an  instantaneous  aestruction  or  creation  of  velocity    "^ 
pose  a  hammer,  for  instance,  to  strike  an  anvil  with  & 
city  of  20  feet  in  a  second.    The  instant  the  contact  * 
both  hammer  and  anvil  begin  to  be  compressed,   a: 
compression  begins  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  a  second.    B  . 
resistance  to  compression  is  enormous,  and  is  a  jr.^ 
which,  though  it  takes  time  to  destroy  any  velocity*.  %i  * 
destroy  a  velocity  of  20  feet  a  second  in  a  very  smaW 
tion  of  a  second.    The  moment  the  velocity  is  all  dr^*r 
the  effort  of  the  anvil  and  hammer  (both  of  which  arc 
pressed)  endeavouring  to  restore  themselves^  the  con*  - 
tion  in  fact  of  the  pressure  which  destroyed  the  vcKyr  \ . 
give  a  velocity  to  the  hammer  in  a  contrary  direction.  . 
hammer  will  rebound,  as  it  is  well  known  to  c]o.     If 
appendix  to  Professor  Whewell's  *  Elementary  Trr»t>- 
Mechanics*  (third  or  fourth  edition),  a  mathemaiirul  .r 
ligation  of  such  problems  (by  Mr.  Airy)  wilt  be  found,  v 
highly  probable  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  en  j 
The  following  result  of  these  hypotheses  (which  can' 
far  wrong)  will  eive  an  idea  of  the  enonnoun   prir^>. 
which  are  created  in  common  cases  of  what  is  ralletl  ir.  ; 
If  a  column  of  iron  three  inches  high,  be  let  fall  on  at.  1 
two  feet  high,  from  a  height  of  eight  feet,  the  cotnprf-- 
of  both  hammer  and  anvil  is  about  one- thousandth  vf  a 
and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  moment  when  it  is  rr^  . 
s  that  of  a  quiescent  column  of  iron  similar  lu  the  \i2     • 
n  its  action,  but  of  no  less  tbnn  4000  feet  high. 
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borough  2560  acres ;  the  population  33,87 1.  Sabaequent  in- 
crease is  auppoaed  to  have  raiaed  the  population  to  about 
40,000.  The  number  of  houaea  in  IBSi  vaa  6722,  vis.  6299 
inhabited,  342  uninhabited,  and  81  building;  the  number  of 
familtea  was  6749,  only  130  of  which  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  ataple  trade  of  Preaton,  till  within  the  last 
half  century,  waa  in  linena,  for  which  it  waa  a  conaiderable 
mart,  and  aome  of  which  were  manufactured  here.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  laat  century  the  cotton-manufacture  waa 
introduced,  and  ia  now  the  aUple  of  the  place,  giving  em- 
plovment  to  3000  men,  besides  a  greater  number  of  women 
and  boya.  There  are  aeveral  iron-founderiea,  chiefly  for 
making  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton-manufiicture. 
Some  leather  is  made,  and  Uiere  is  a  small  fishery  on  the 
Ribble.  The  Ribble  ia  navigable  at  aphng-tidea  for  vessels 
or  1 50  tons :  but  it  is  ill  adapted  for  trade :  the  shipping  which 
frequent  it  are  all  coasters.  About  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of 
shipping  enter  the  river  or  clear  out  yearly.  Coal  is  brought  to 
the  ('«*"'  Hy  the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  flows 
into  the  Ribble  just  above  its  mouth.  The  North  Union 
railroad,  and  the  Mancheater  and  Liverpool  railroad,  con- 
nect Preaton  with  those  two  great  towns,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  and  London  and  Birmingham  railroads  extend  the 
same  meana  of  communication  to  the  midland  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  The  Preston  and  Wyre  railroad,  now  nearly 
finished,  connects  Preston  with  the  new  harbour  of  Fleetwood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Another  railroad,  in  the  course  of 
execution,  runs  from  Preston  to  Lancaster,  another  from 
Preston  to  I^ngridge  on  the  Ribble,  and  a  third,  branching 
from  the  North  Uniou,  oonneota  Preston  with  Cborley, 
Bolton,  and  Mancheater.  The  Lancaster  canal,  which 
runs  from  Lancaster  to  Chorley,  where  it  joins  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  passes  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  which  it  connects  with  the  great  canal  system  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  There  are  three  weekly 
narketa  htAd  in  a  apacioua  and  well- paved  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town :  the  Saturdav  market  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  is  principally  for  corn,  lliere  are 
aeveral  yearly  faira;  one  of  theae,  held  early  in  January,  is 
a  great  norse-fair. 

The  borough  has  been  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Act,  into  six  warda;  it  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-six  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  ma- 
Ipstrates  is  not  excluaive,  but  the  county  magistratea  do  not 
m  fact  interfere.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  before  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  There  is  a  Court  of  Record 
for  all  personal  actions  to  any  amount.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  nearly  every  day.  A  public  festival,  called  a  Guild 
Merchant,  ia  held  by  the  corporation  every  twenty  years ; 
it  is  commemorated  on  the  firat  day  by  a  procession  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  different  trades  in 
characteristic  dreasea,  with  bands  of  music ;  and  by  a  proces- 
aion  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  preceded 
by  girls  employed  in  the  cotton-factory,  on  the  next  day. 
Botn  processions  attend  the  church.  The  cost  of  thia  pageant 
ia  usually  very  conaiderable.  Preston  sent  members  to  par- 
liament m  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  IL,  after  which  the 
m-ivilege  waa  lost  or  neglected  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
I  he  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  1835*6,  was  4204. 
Preston  ia  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county. 

Tlie  living  of  Preaton  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  665/.  The  perpetual  curacies  are  of  the  following  olear 
yearly  value : — St.  George,  161/. ;  St.  Paul,  95/. ;  St  Peter, 
no/. ;  Trinity,  126/.  The  curate  of  St.  Peter  haa  a  glebe- 
house. 

The  townahip  of  Preaton  contained,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  135  children;  twenty-aeven  dame-schools,  with 
515  children;  an  endowed  grammar-school  with  52  boys; 
another  endowed  achool  (the  Blue-Coat  school),  with  25 
boys  and  25  girls ;  five  subscription  charity-schools,  with 
705  buvs  and  585  girla;  thirty  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
1318  children  of  both  aexes;  and  seventeen  Sunday-sdiools, 
with  2226  boya  and  242 1  girls.  Moat  of  theae  Sunday-achoola 
have  lending-librariea  attached.  There  waa  no  achool  in 
Fishwick  townahip.  In  the  other  parta  of  the  parish  there 
were  two  endowed  day-achools,  with  162  children  (118  boys 
and  44  girls) :  two  other  day-schools,  with  49  children  (23 
hoys  and  26  isi^ls) ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  about  280 
children.  (Aikin's  Environs  qf  Manchester;  Beauties  of 
Mngfamiand  iVuIes.) 

PRE8T0N-PANS,a  town  and  paridi  in  Haddiogtooshire 


in  Scotland.    Tlie  parish  extends  about  two  milM  aloui  tU 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  about  a  mils  iDlial  Ti„ 
town  of  PreatoQ-pana  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  sbouui^ht 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of  Edinburgh.    It  is  diruic^  i,« . 
two  parts  bv  a  rivulet  flowing  into  the  sea :  tk«  «e«ttr* 
part  la  called  the  Cuthill  or  Kuittle.  It  is  a  stiagglit.g  dinjT 
town,  chiefly  conaisting  of  a  single  street  parallel  iirL  t:  • 
Frith,  and  studded  hero  and  there  with  salt  or  other  idj  .. 
factories,  which  keep  the  place  almost  continuaHy  enul.rt^ 
in  amoke.  (Chambera's  Oazetteer  qf  Scotland,)   Tlim\«  i 
small  harbour  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  n' 
Morrison's  haven.    The  manufacture  of  salt  (frum  %\.  . 
the  town  obtained  the  termination  of  its  name,  *  \*ns't  » 
still  carried  on :  there  are  a  soap-house,  a  brewerr,  arid 
or  two  potteries.    A  considerable  fishery  is  canted  on.     . 
there  are  coal-pita  near  the  town.    Preston-pans  is  i  \tu\ 
of  barony.    The  parish,  in  1831,  had  426  houses.  ii)ha><. 
bv  514  mmilies:  the  total  population  wu  2322.  uf  vl 
about  three-fourths  were  in  the  town. 

The  ruins  of  Dolphingston  C^tle,  once  a  place  of  Kzt 
note,  are  in  the  parish. 

Preston-pans  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  bit. 
between  the  royal  forcea  and  the  insurgent  E[ighUn>iir«  : 
the  rebellion  of  1745.  On  the  20th  of  September,  S^J.  - 
Cope,  with  the  royalist  troops,  amounting  to  21(10  io«n, . 
fantry  and  dragoons,  marcned  from  Haddiof^oo  low.- 
Edinburgh,  and  encamped  near  the  town  of  Preston  pr.i 
Here  he  waa  aurprised  on  the  morning  of  the  21it  bv  •' 
inaurgents.    The  troops  had  acarcely  time  to  form  in';.r 
of  battle,  when  they  were  charged  by  the  Highlandtr*:  -.. 
line  waa  broken  by  their  impetuous  onset;  the  csTslri  '^  - 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  the  infantrv.  with  the  except..*' 
about  170  men,  were  either  killea  or  captured.    OS 
Gardner,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  dragooiu,  fc  i 
the  engagement,  gallantly  fighting  after  his  regiment  i. 
been  put  to  flight  The  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  sii!  -:- 
chest  were  all  taken  by  the  insurgents,  who  Tost  onh  tU 
100  men,  killed  and  wounded.    This  victory  vss  hV  >s 
by  the  almost  entire  occupation  of  Scotland  by  the  trnt 
gents  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  them.  '  It  hra»  • 
atriking   incident   in  Sir  Walter  8cott*a  novel  o(  *^» 
verley. 

PRESUMPTION.  A  presumption  is  variou«ly  defi-^l 
The  following  ia  a  definition : — '  A  presumption  mn  be  >i 
fined  to  be  a  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fiict  not  a::^.  ' 
known,  arising  fVom  its  necessary  or  usual  coanett'  *-. «  .. 
others  which  are  known.*  (Starkie,  Law  oj  Et\^^" 
23.)  In  another  passage  (p.  1234)  the  same  defioiti  '>  « 
given  in  substance,  with  the  word  'iuference*  aobstiU''- 
for*  belief.' 

A  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  immediate  knowled^  «^'^' 
witnesses  to  it,  which  is  called  direct  evidence.    If  it  no. 
be  so  proved,  some  other  fact  may  generally  be  y^t^   • 
direct  evidence,  from  which  the  fact  in  question  ouj  -^v 
be  inferred.    If  auch  other  fiict  can  be  proved,  and  ikt-  . 
istence  of  the  fact  in  question  can  be  inferred,  sneb  .' 
ence  ia  a  preaumption.     The  inference  may  be  <  *■ 
atrtctly  logical  or  neceasary,  or  it  may  be  onl;  pr  bii 
that  is,  the  fact  inferred  may  be  true  or  it  may  ooc  Ur  "• 
If  we  cannot  infer  from  the  fact  proved  that  the  h<' 
question  may  be  true,  there  can  be  no  presumptioo  it  &  - 
to  such  last  fact.    In  all  cases  then,  in  order  to  esSsbl  •:  • 
presumntiott,  there  must  neceaaarily  be  an  infcfeocr  fr 
fiict  or  facta ;  but  the  inference  may  be  either  dccmmt 

Srobable.    If  necessary,  it  cannot,  by  the  suppc»i-n  ■ 
isproved ;  if  probable,  it  may  either  be  disprotrd  b« 
dence,  or  it  may  not  be  possible  to  disprove  u  fcc  vii 
evidence,  and  yet  the  inference  will  atili  only  be  yt^J^^ 

Presumptions  which  are  necessary  can  hardli  c«<«'  ' 
considered  as  not  conclusive  in  any  aystem  of  lav-    T 
sumptions  which  are  only  probable  may  by  pOMUtw  U  -  ■ 
made  aa  conclusive  as  necessary  prcaumptjow,  that  : 
may  not  be  permitted  to  disprove  them  when  tbe>  om' 
disnroved ;  or  where  such  disproving  ertdeoce  c%  «i' ' 
ana  yet  the  inference  is  only  probable,  positnv  U«  '• 
give  it  the   same  conclusive  foree  as  a  mccjii  j  , 
sumption. 

A  preaumption,  when  established,  tl^t  is,  a  &-    « 
pieaumed,  ia  legally  the  same  as  a  fact  provvd  to  ts.? . 
ner  as  the  particular  system  of  law  requires  »ucu  ..- 
proved.    If  then  the  law  annexes^  any  legal  <«r.M«,w . 
a  given  feet  when  proved,  it  annexes  the  same  i** 
the  fhot  ia  legally  presumed.    It  ia  only  by  virtue    ' 
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bandsorae  houses  were  built  by  the  Turks  and  Albanians 
%vho  settled  here,  but  Prevesa  has  never  recorered  its  pros- 
perity under  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  1825  the  town  suffered 
much  from  an  earthquake. 

Prevesa  has  probably  a  population  of  from  3000  to  4000» 
and  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  principal  outlet  of  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
especially  wheat  and  maize,  timber,  oil.  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wool;  capotes,  or  Albanian  cloaks,  are  also  important  articles 
of  trade.  The  corn  is  chiefly  sent  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
Malta,  and  to  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  timber  is  the 
growth  of  the  forests  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf.  It 
is  sent  chiefly  to  Malta,  for  building  and  firewood.  The 
cotton  and  cotton-yarn  are  chiefly  Arom  Thessaly.  The  im- 
ports are  coffee,  sugar,  common  cloth,  velvet,  iron  ^oods, 
fire-arms,  &c.  (Holland's  and  Hughes's  Travels  tn  Al' 
tania,  &c.) 

PRICE.    [Value;  Wages.] 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Tynton  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, February  23,  i  723.  His  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose 
second  marriage  Richard  was  the  sole  offspring,  was  a 
rigid  Calvin istic  minister,  remarkable  for  his  intolerance, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinistic 
doctrine.  Richard  however  began  early  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred  the 
anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1 739,  and  by  his 
will  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one  son,  the  widow 
and  six  other  children  being  left  in  straitened  circum- 
stances to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance.  The  widow 
and  the  eldest  son  survived  this  event  only  a  few  months, 
and  shortly  after  Richard,  then  in  liis  eighteenth  year, 
resolved  on  proceeding  to  London  in  the  hope  of  qualifying 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession.  The  heir  of  his  father's 
fortune  provided  him  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as 
Cardiff",  but  left  him  without  the  means  of  performing 
the  rest  of  the  journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  waggon. 
His  education  during  his  father's  lifetime  had  been  super- 
intended by  several  dissenting  clergymen,  and  on  reaching 
the  metropolis,  through  the  interest  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he 
obtained  admission  to  a  dissenting  academy,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
In  1743  he  ens;aged  himself  as  chaplain  and  companion  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Streath field  of  Stoke  Newington.  Here 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  engagement  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Streathfleld,  who  lefl  him  some  small  property. 
About  the  same  time  his  circumstances  were  further  im- 
proved by  the  death  of  his  unrle,  and  by  his  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  morning  preacher  at  Newington  Green  Chapel. 
He  married  in  1757.  The  year  following  he  published  his 
'  Review  of  the  principal  Questions  and  Difficullies  in 
Morals,'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1758  and  1787,  a  work  which,  though 
designated  by  Brown  as  •  very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  but 
not  very  clear,'  seems  to  have  established  his  reputation  as 
a  metaphysician  and  moralist.  In  1767  he  was  applied  to 
by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession for  his  opinion  of  a  plan  which  they  contemplated 
adopting  in  order  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving 
widows.  This  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character 
of  the  principles  upon  which  many  similar  societies  had  been 
already  instituted,  and  induced  him  to  write  his  *  Treatise 
on  Reversionary  Payments,'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1769,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  the  almost  immediate  cause  of  the  disso- 
lution of  several  of  those  societies,  and  the  beneficial  modi- 
fication of  others.  It  has  since  passed  through  five  editions, 
the  last  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  in  2  vols.  8\Tt., 
Lond.,  1803. 

In  1776  appeared  his  'Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and 
the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.'  So 
highly  was  this  work  appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  that  an  application  was  made  to  the 
author  to  permit  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition,  which 
ho  readily  conceded,  and  thus,  observes  Mr.  Morgan, 
*  sacrificed  all  private  emolument  to  the  support  of  a  cause 
from  which  he  could  not  possibly  derive  any  other  benefit 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve 
well  of  mankind.'  In  a  few  months  nearly  60,000  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  disposed  of,  and  among  the  many  congra- 
tulatory addresses  which  he  received  on  the  occasion,  the 
corporation  of  London  testified  their  *  approbation  of  his 
u-inciples  and  the  hip;h  sense  they  entertained  of  the  excel- 
ence  of  his  observations  on  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
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war  with  America'  by  presenting  him  with  t  gold  I  . 
closing  the  freedom  of  the  city.    Two  years  later  ( i : '  * 
American  Congress,    through    their    commis&ioiH'.\  i* 
Franklin  and  others,  communicated  to  him  their  di>  - 
consider  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
his  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances,  astun:.;; 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  deeming  it  expedient  to  *> 
with  his  family  to  America  for  that  purpose,  a  libera  ; 
vision  should  be  made  for  requiting  his  senice^.   "i 
invitation  was  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  Wii.. 
qualified  to  render  the  assistance  sought,  his  conm* 
with  this  country,  and  his  fast  advancement  into  tlie  •.  t 
ing  of  life;  adding,  that  he  looked  to  the  United  Stau- 
being  then  the  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  r.:  , 
mankind. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  London  in  1791,  surviving  but  ftw  ,  . 
his  wife  and  several  of  his  most  eminent  and  r 
friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pc.:/ 
College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  ar. .  i  ■ 
Franklin.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  s-.f 
severely  from  an  affection  of  the  bladder.    The  V  ' 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  i  :. 
1769  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  solely  through  t.     ' 
strumentality  of  his  friends,  and  apparently  without 
intentions  having  been  previously  made  known  to  lurn.  \ 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of  the  vrn.  ^ 
considered  that  the  Scriptures  authorised  the  opin:  •. 
there  is  no  state  of  action  or  perception  between  (lt\.: . 
the  eternal  judgment.    Drs.  Priestley  and  Pncc.  ii< :  - 
standing  their  frequent  controversies,  were  alwa)5  r. 
of  the  closest  friendship.      Speaking  of  the  latur 
Priestley  remarks — '  Perhaps  the  sentiments  of  no  :: 
mind  were  ever  more  clearly  perceived  in  the  natun.  • 
sion  of  them  than  those  of  Dr.  Price.     •    .    Such  ^m:, 
of  manners,  with  such  genuine  marks  of  perfect . 
and  benevolence,  diffused  around  him  a  charm  \^  < 
forms  of  politeness  can  but  poorly  imitate.'^    Hii '1.^ 
estedness  was  conspicuous  in  all  his  dealings,  and,  a>  t 
he  expended  one- fifth  of  his  income  on  charitable 
For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  tti    v 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.,  by  Willi -Ui  •' 
gan,  F.R.S.,'  London,  1815,  8vo.,  from  which  thts  u 
has  been  principally  drawn. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Price  not  already  referred  to  in.  - 
'Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  ^i^' 
Virtuous  Men  after  Death,  and  Christianity,*  S^*^  ' 
1768;  2,  *The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  Hunan  s 
8vo.,  1766 ;  3,  'An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  »u 
the  National  Debt,'  8vo..  1 772,  1774 ;  4,  *  An  Es«) 
Present  State  of  the  Population  in  England  and  V 
with  Morgan  on  Annuities,*  8vo.,  1779;  5,  'The  V^ 
Misery,  and  Infamy  of  Knowledge  without  suita]).t 
tice,*  8vo^  177   ;  6,  'An  Essay  on  the  Population  "I  K 
land  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,'  bto , 
7,  'The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  at  >  ^ 
the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January,  1>.\  - 
1783;  8,  Postscript  to  same,  8vo.,  1784;  9,  *'ObHn« 
on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution  r  - 
Means  of  making  it  useful  to  the  World,'  8vo.,  \>- 
'A  Discourse  on  the  Love  ofourCountr)*,'  8vo^  \'>'* 

11,  'Britain's  Happiness  and  its  full  Posse&siou  cj  • 
and  Religious  Liberty  briefly  stated  and  proved,'  e<\')..   ' 

12,  Sermons,  viz.  'Fast  Sermons,'  1759,  1779,  l>i.i^ 
'Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,'  8vo.,   1786,  l^l^i.  "" 
mens  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,'  8vo.,  1787:  IJ,  O 
Expectations  of  Lives,  the  increase  of  Mankind,  tic  - 
ence  of  great  towns  on  Population,  and  particular!)  • 
state  of  London,  with  respect  to  healthfulness  and  r 
of  inhabitants,'  Phil.  Trans.,  1769;  14,  'On  the  Ins.. 
of  Marshy  Situations,' lb.,  1774;  15,  *0n  the  Diffi' 
between  the  Duration  of  Human  Life  in  Town  and  in  O . 
Parishes  and  Villages,'  lb.,   1775;  16,  'Short  ir.i  f 
Theorems  for  finding  in  all  cases  the  dlflferenco  betvic 
values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  q"'* 
and  monthly,'  lb.,  1776;  17,  'On  the  Proper  Met» 
calculating  the  Value  of  Reversions  depending  vn  ^ 
vorship.' lb.,  1790;  18,  'On  the  Effect  of  the  Ab  ' 
of  Light  on  the  Time  of  the  Transit  of  Venus*  • 
Sun's  Disk,'  lb.,   1790.     The  'Transactions'  of  : 
17G3  contaiu  an  essay  on  the  solirtion  of  a  prcblt'iu  • 
theory  of  probabilities,  which,  though  not  entirely  vj:  • 

•  'Sermon  prcaeh«l  ol  HackB«Yby  Dr.  PilMltoyca  lli»*t*»'* 
deatliofDr.  Price,'p.aO. 
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(Wood's  Athena  Oxonierues;  Life,  as  above;  Letters 
by  eminent  Persons.) 

PRIEST  (Saxon,  preoster;  YrenoW  prclre  (prestre); 
Dutch,  priesier;  Spanish,  presbytero,  all  remotely  ironi  tlie 
Greek  lepio^vrtQOQ,  an  elders  and  immediately  from  the 
Latin  presbyter),  in  its  popular  acceptation,  is  the  name  of 
a  minister  of  religion  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Priest  is  used  to  express  the  Greek  hiereus  (Upivc)  and 
the  Latin  saeerdos,  which  signify  in  general  a  sacriftcer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 

irt3  icohen),  it  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  Upevc,  and 

••• 

its  usage  plainly  shows  that  it  denotes  a  sacrificer.  An 
elder,  ]p](2;aA^),  has  Tpfff/Svrcpoc  as  its  corresponding  word. 

In  Wiclif*s  New  Testament,  which  is  a  translation  f^om 
the  Vulgate,  priest,  answering  to  the  Latin  presbvter,  seve- 
ral times  occurs,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has  elder ; 
e.g.  Acts,  xiv.  23,  '  And  whanne  thei  hadden  ordeyned 
prestis  to  hem  hi  alle  citees;'  c.  xv.  2,  '  The  apostlis  and 
preestis,*  which,  in  v.  4  is  '  The  apostlis  and  the  eldre  men ;' 
James,  v.  14,  •  Prestis  of  the  chirche.* 

Priest,  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  presbyter,  and  points  out*  the 
second  degree  of  the  ministers,  to  be  admitted  to  which  a 
man  must  be,  according  to  the  34th  canon,  of  the  age  of 
•  four  and  twenty  years  complete.' 

The  existence  of  an  official  person  to  act  in  some  way 
between  the  Deity  and  man  appears  among  the  earliest 
notices  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  In  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  Melchizedek  is  named  '  Priest  of  the  most  high 
God.'  Among  the  Jews  an  order  of  men  existed  who  were 
especially  appointed  by  God  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
whose  qualifications  and  functions  are  set  forth  at  large  in 
the  writings  of  Moses.  The  Egyptians  had  great  numbers 
of  priests,  and  they  had  lands  in  tne  time  of  Joseph.  {Gen., 
xlvii.  22.)  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  person* 
was  mostly  their  priest  and  king.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
office  of  priest  became  distinct,  and  sometimes  women,  as  well 
as  men,  were  appointed  to  this  office.  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  the  most  antient  priesthood  among  all  nations  was 
that  which  fathers  or  heads  of  families  exercised  over  their 
own  dependents;  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  kingly  go- 
vernment and  sacerdotal  authority  of  some  kind  or  other 
would  naturally  spring  from  the  paternal  relation.  (Shuck- 
ford's  Connection  of  Soared  and  Profane  History.) 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a 
cloih-dresserat  Birstal-Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  was  born  at 
Fieldhead,  March  13,  1733,  old  style.  His  mother  dying 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  a  free  gram- 
mar-school in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  taught  the 
Latin  language  and  tlie  elements  of  the  Greek.  His  vaca- 
tions were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dis- 
senting minister ;  and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  this  language,  he  commenced  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic;  but  whether 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  does  not  appear. 
In  the  mathematics  he  received  some  instruction  from  Mr. 
Haggerstone,  who  had  been  educated  under  Maclaurin. 
From  his  habits  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological 
inquiries,  his  aunt  early  entertained  hopes  of  his  becoming 
a  minister.  Ill  health  however,  which  in  many  cases  in- 
duces a  preference  of  a  studious  to  a  more  active  life,  led 
him  to  abandon  for  awhile  his  classical  studies,  and  apply 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  We  learn  from  his  own 
statement  that  his  constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  had 
been  injured  by  a  'consumptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  the  con<iequencc  of  improper  conduct  when  at 
school,  bemg  often  violently  heated  with  exercise,  and  as 
often  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing,  &c.'  •  Without  the 
aid  of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  health 
his  earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (1752),  he  entered  the  dissenting  academy  at 
Daventry  (now  'Coward  College,'  London),  conducted 
by  Mr  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ash  worth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  His  parents  were  both  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  as  was  also  his  aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  the  importance  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. As  however  difierences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal  points 
were  not  with  her  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  society 
of  those  whom  she  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
her  house  became  the  resort  of  many  clergymen  whose 
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views  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  CaUiu.   1- 
their  discussions  young  Priestley  took  considerable  iiitcri  \ 
and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  mtlu*.  - 
in  leading  him  to  a  systematic  examination  of  the  gn>ur<  i 
upon  which  he  had  rested  his  own  belief    Before  ibc  ^• 
of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  a  believer  in  the  u  • 
trines  of  Arminius,  though  he  adds,  *  I  had  by  do  n.i :.: . 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  that  of  the  A..  . 
Vpent.*    Before  leaving  home,  he  expressed  a  desire  i 
admitted  a  communicant  in  the  Calvinistic  oongre^a . 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  with  hi»  s.  ' 
but  the  minister  having  elicited  from  his  replies  tla: 
entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  liability  of  the  vi 
human  race  to  '  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  pains  of  heli  f 
ever,'  on  account  of  the  sin  of  their  first  parent,  hit  i . 
mission  was  refused. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  professors  v 
students  about  equally  divided  upon  most  questions  « li  f 
were  deemed  of  much  importance,  such  as  liberty  and  i.r  .< 
sity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  &e.,  and  all  the  articles  of  the  • 
gical  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  which  thus  became  topKs 
animated  and  frequent  discussion.    The  spirit  of  coi : 
versy  thus  excited  was  in  some  measure  fostered  by  \hr  \>. 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  bv  Dr.  Doddr... 
whicli  specified  certain  works  on  both  sides  of  ever)  u/^ 
tion  which  the  students  were  required  to  peruse  anil  ' 
an  abridgement  of  for  their  future  use.    Before  the  h;vv  • 
many  months,  he  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  renoi 
the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  metapl>> 
opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  \l 
he  himself  observes,  '  I  came  to  embrace  what  is  gmw 

called  the  heterodox  side  of  every  question : 

notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  debates  the  < 
treme  of  heresy  among  us  was  Arianism,  and  all  of 
believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief,  more  or  less  qui' . 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement'    During  his  reside i.> 
the  academy,  he  composed  the  first  part  of  bis  '  Instituu 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,*  published  in  1772; 
remaining  three  parts  appeared  in  1773-74. 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1755,  he  became  min.>'< 
a  small  congregation  at  Needham-Market  in  SufiTuIk,  v 
average  salary  of  30/.  per  annum.    To  increase  his  inr 
he  circulated  proposals  for  teaching  the  classics  ">! 
matics,  &c.,  for  half-a-guinea  a  quarter,  and  to  b>o.''> 
pupils  for  12  guineas  a  year.     Finding  these  produi' 
effect,  and  that  his  congregation,  on  becoming  aci{t  • 
with   his  opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him.  v. 
however  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  an  incru 
impediment  in  his  speech,  he  quitted  Needham  in  .' 
for  a  similar  but  temporary  engagement  at  Nantw.i!. 
Cheshire.     Here  he  was  more  successful  as  a  school i:  • 
and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  able  to  pu.' 
some  philosophical  apparatus,  including  an  air-pumi 
electrical- machine,  and  also  to  keep  out  of  debt.  « 
through  hfe,  he  always  made  a  point  of  doing.    ^Vi. 
Needham,  he  informs  us  that  a  careful  examination  <>: 
Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  him  that  *  the  d.. 
of  the  Atonement,  even  in  its  most  qualified  sense,  \r 
countenance  either  from  scripture  or  reason,*  and  iti<! 
him  to  compose  his  work  entitled  *  The  Scripture  I>  • . 
of  Remission,  which  shows  that  the  Death  of  Cbr:5(  : 
proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satisfaction  for  Sin ;  but  that  Iht  . 
dispensed  solely  on  account  of  a  personal  Repentamv* 
Sinner,'  which  was  published  in  1761,  the  year  in  ui  . 
removed  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  (Bfter«aril>  1 
Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles-lettres  a:  V 
rington  academy.     Here  he  married  the  daughter  ^i 
Wilkinson,  an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  great . 
bility  and  strength  of  mind,  by  whom  he  had  sevcni. 
dren.    Here  also  he  composed  several  works,  amonj  « 
are  his  lectures  on  '  The  Theory  of  Language  and  I 
sal  Grammar'  (1762);  on  *  Oratory  and  Criticism' < ' 
on  '  History  and  General  Policy'  (1788);   oo  'Tlu  I 
and  Constitution  of  England'  (1772):  an  *  Eft«A\ 
Course  of  Liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Aciiw  ' 
(1765);  *  Chart  of  Biography'  (1765);   *  Chart  of  H 
(1 769),  8cc.    A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  uvi^ 
his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and 
To  the  first  of  these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  u;" 
historical  account  of  electrical  discoveries,  ifpru^id4<: 
the  requisite  books.    These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  t 
cure,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  IV- 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  s^nt  iua  i  > 
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Honley,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much 
warmth.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Birmingham, 
January  27, 1791,  he  says,  '  With  respect  to  the  church  with 
which  you  have  meddled  but  little,  I  have  long  since  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy 
about  the  consequences.*  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
dealing  with  churchmen :  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the 
dissenters  what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  published  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  with  a  vigour  and  acrimonv  which 
seem  to  have  surprised  his  more  courteous  and  feeble 
adversanr. 

H  is '  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham.' 
from  the  ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exaspe- 
rated even  the  populace,  urged  on  by  party  malice  and  bigotry. 
His  Reply  to  Burke*s  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
an  event  to  which  the  lower  orders  of  Birmingham  were  at 
that  time  unfavourably  disposed,  led  to  his  being  nominated 
a  citizen  of  the  French  republic ;  and  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  by  some  of  his  friends,  July  14.  1791,  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  at  which  however  Priestley  himself  was  not  present, 
afforded  to  an  ignorant  mob  the  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  malignity  which  thev  conceived  they  bad  grounds  to 
entertain  towards  him.  After  demolishing  the  place  where 
tlie  dinner  had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his  house, 
destroyed  his  philosophical  apparatus,  a  valuable  collection 
of  books,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  the  result  of 
many  years*  labour,  after  which  they  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  burn  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  in  it. 
[Birmingham.]  An  eye-witness  of  the  'Hots*  asserts  that 
the  high  road,  for  full  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  was  strewed 
with  books,  and  that  on  entering  the  library  there  was  not  a 
doien  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the  floor  was  covered 
several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscripts.  In  the 
meantime*  he  and  his  family  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  first  two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise,  the 
two  succeeding  on  horseback,  but  owing  less  to  his  own 
apprehensions  of  danger  than  to  those  of  others.  The  sum 
awarded  to  him  at  the  assizes  as  compensation  for  the  da- 
mage is  not  stated,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  his  loss 
by  2000/.  Individual  generosity  made  amends.  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kmd,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to 
him  the  sum  of  10,000/.  invested  in  the  French  funds, 
besides  an  annuity  of  200/.  ayear. 

After  this  he  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  his 
deceased  friend  Dr.  Price ;  but  finding  his  society  shunned  by 
many  of  his  former  philosophical  associates,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Society,  from  whom  he 
formally  withdrew  himself^  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing permanent  tranquillity  in  England,  be  determined  on 
quitting  it.  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northum- 
berland in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  before  his  embarka- 
tion he  was  presented  with  a  silver  inkstand  bearing  the 
inscription,  'To  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  &c.,  on  his  de- 
parture into  exile,  from  a  few  members  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  their 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  in  their  country.* 
He  liad  contemplated  no  difliculty  in  forming  a  Unitarian 
congrmtion  in  America ;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed He  found  that  the  majority  disregaraed  religion ; 
and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to  it  were  more  afhud  of 
his  doctrines  tlian  desirous  of  hearing  them.  By  the 
American  govemment,  the  former  democratic  spirit  of  which 


had  subsided,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  spy  m  the  intert%t »( 
France.  *The  change,'  he  writes  in  a  letter  dated  Sept  r^ 
1 798, '  that  has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  credible,  i«  I 
have  done  nothing  to  provoke  resentment;  but  beini;  % 
citizen  of  France,  and  a  fViend  to  that  Revolution,  is  »l£> 
cient.  I  asked  one  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  prti 
whether  he  thought  if  Dr.  Price,  the  great  fHend  of  iL>  r 
own  Revolution,  was  alive,  he  would  now  be  allowed  to*^  il* 
into  this  country.    He  said,  he  believed  he  would  not; 

His  wife  died  in  1796.    His  youngest  son  had  died  i  '<  - 
months  previous.    He  himself,  in  IbOl,  became  tuhjc-^*  * 
constant  indigestion  and  difficulty  of  swallowinj;  su)  » 
of  solid  food.     This  continued  to  increase  till  I&u3/«!. 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told  his  ph}'sicisn  tt  - 
lie  could  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  be  should  be  %  *  • 
fled,  as  in  that  time  he  hoped  to  complete  the  vork^  l 
which  he  was  then  engaged.    These  were  hi^  *G^- 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  fVom  the  Fall  of  the  ^^  ^' 
ern  Empire  to  the  Present  Time,'  4  vols.,  1802-3  (« 
had  been  preceded  by  his  '  General  History  of  the  Chr.>  ii 
Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,'  2  voU^  1' 
and  *The  Doctrines  of  Heathen  Philosophy  eompaml « : 
those  of  Revelation'  (posthumous).    He  died  Febnian  * 
1804,  expressing  the  satis&ction  he  derived  from  the  < 
sciousness  of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  the  oonfldrr.r 
felt  in  a  future  state  in  a  happy  immortality.     On  ht> 
becoming  known  at  ^BriB,  bis  6loge  was  read  b}  C 
before  the  National  Institute.  There  is  a  statement' iii  • 
than  one  work  that  Priestley's  death  was  occsm.-i    : 
poison,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  i\  . 
authority. 

The  auto-biography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originally  wn* ti : 
he  informs  us/  during  one  of  his  summer  excureion\ 
eludes  with  the  date  'Northumberland,  March  iA   V 
It  was  published  in  America  after  his  decease,  witi  a "  • 
tin  nation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and  observitivL- 
his  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (president  judge  ^i 
fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania)   and  the  Rev.  V , 
Christie.     Priestley's  Correspondence  has  been  C(  I. 
and  incorporated  with  the  above  memoir   bv  Mr  J 
Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  c/..- 
edition   of    Priestley's   'Theological   and    Hi8cel;.>  <  .* 
Works/  in  25  vols.  Svo.,  Hackney,  1617,  &c.     At  n*  - 
544  of  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  be  I 
chronologically  arranged,    a  complete  list  of  Prte-* 
works;  an  imperfect  list  is  given  in  Watt's  'B.bl.  ::•  > 
Britannica.' 

(Thomson's  Annals  qf  Philosophy,  8to.,  toI.  i.. 
Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  4to.,  l  *• :  J    i 
vier's  'Notice  of  the  IJfe  of  Priestley,*  in  the  Bi'Cr' 
Universelle;  the  articles  'Electricity  *  and 'Chemi»i.n 
the  EncychfKPdia  Metropolitana,  by  the  Rev.  Franc*  L 
Rutt's  Memoir  and  Coi^r^spondence  qf  PnesiUy,  ». 
mentioned.  &c) 

PRIMATE.    [ARCHBI9H0P.] 

PRIMARIES,  the  name  given  by  Linnsus  to  i'>t 
order  of  Mammalia^  and  thus  characterised   bv  1 
Dentes  primores  incisores ;  supenores  i«.,  parallcit   V.- 
msD  pectorales  ii. 

The  order  contains  the  following  genera: — 

Homo,  of  which  LinnaDUS  records  two  species,  th  // 
sapiens  and  its  varieties  (Man),  and  Homo  TV  ^Z  • 
(Homo  sylvestris,  Orang  Outang,  Bout.), 

Simia,  thirty- three  species. 

Lemur  (including  Lemur  volans).    [pLvnorrsc  i , 

Vespertilio,  six  species.    [Chsiboftsea.] 
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